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PREFACE 


Tue present book, apart from its greater extent and certain differ- 
ences of statement and arrangement, has, in general, the same plan 
as the author’s Greek Grammar for Schools and Colleges. It is a 
descriptive, not an historical, nor a comparative, grammar. Though 
it has adopted many of the assured results of Comparative Linguis- 
tics, especially in the field of Analogy, it has excluded much of the 
more complicated matter that belongs to a purely scientific treat- 
ment of the problems of Morphology. It has been my purpose to set 
forth the essential forms of Attic speech, and of the other dialects, 
as far as they appear in literature; to devote greater attention to 
the Formation of Words and to the Particles than is usually given to 
these subjects except in much more extensive works; and to supple- 
ment the statement of the principles of Syntax with information 
that will prove of service to the student as his knowledge widens 
and deepens. 

As to the extent of all amplification of the bare facts of Mor- 
phology and Syntax, probably no two makers of a book of this char- 
acter, necessarily restricted by considerations of space, will be of the 
same mind. I can only hope that I have attained such a measure of 
success as will commend itself to the judgment of those who are 
engaged in teaching Greek in our colleges and universities. I trust, 
however, that the extent of the enlarged work may lead no one to 
the opinion that I advocate the study of formal grammar as an end 
in itself; though I would have every student come to know, and the 
sooner the better, that without an exact knowledge of the language 
there can be no thorough appreciation of the literature of Ancient 
Greece, or of any other land ancient or modern. 

In addition to the authorities mentioned on page 5, I have con- 
sulted with profit Delbrick’s Syntaktische Forschungen, Gilder- 
sleeve’s numerous and illuminating papers in the American Journal 
of Philology and in the Transactions of the American Philological 
Association, Schanz’s Beitrdge zur historischen Syntax der griechischen 
Sprache, Riddell’s Digest of Platonic Idioms, La Roche’s Gramma- 
tische Studien in the Zeitschrift fiir oesterreichische Gymnasien 
for 1904, Forman’s Selections from Plato, Schulze’s Quaestiones 
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Epicae, Hale’s Extended and Remote Deliberatives in Greek in the 
Transactions of the American Philological Association for 1893, 
Harry’s two articles, The Omission of the Article with Substantives 
after ovros, 6be, éxetvos tn Prose in the Transactions for 1898, and The 
Perfect Subjunctive, Optative, and Imperative in Greek in the Classi- 
cal Review for 1905, Headlam’s Greek Prohibitions in the Classical 
Review for 1905, Marchant’s papers on The Agent in the Attic Orators 
in the same journal for 1889, Miss Meissner’s dissertation on ydp 
(University of Chicago), Stahl’s Wvritisch-historische Syntax des 
griechischen Verbums, and Wright’s Comparative Grammar of the 
Greek Language. I have examined many school grammars of Greek 
in English, German, and French, among which I would particularize 
those of Hadley-Allen, Goodwin, Babbitt, Goodell, Sonnenschein, 
Kaegi, Koch, Croiset et Petitjean. I am much indebted also to 
Thompson’s Greek Syntax. 

I would finally express my thanks for helpful criticism from Pro- 
fessor Allen R. Benner of Andover Academy, Professor Haven D. 
Brackett of Clark College, Professor Hermann Collitz of the Johns 
Hopkins University, Professor Archibald L. Hodges of the Wadleigh 
High School, New York, Dr. Maurice W. Mather, formerly Instructor 
in Harvard University, Professor Hanns Oertel of Yale University, 
and Professor Frank E. Woodruff of Bowdoin College. Dr. J. W. 
H. Walden, formerly Instructor in Harvard, has lent me invaluable 
aid by placing at my service his knowledge and skill in the prepa- 
ration of the Indices. 

HERBERT WEIR SMYTH. 

CAMBRIDGE, 

Aug. 1, 1918. 
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INTRODUCTION 


THE GREEK LANGUAGE AND ITS DIALECTS 


A. Greek, the language of the inhabitants of Greece, has been 
constantly spoken from the time of Homer to the present day. The 
inhabitants of ancient Greece and other Greeks dwelling in the 
islands and on the coasts of the Mediterranean called themselves (as 
do the modern Greeks) by the name Hellenes ("EXAnves), their country 
Hellas (EAAds), and their language the Hellenic () EAAnuxy yAarra). 
We call them Greeks from the Latin Graeci, the name given them by 
the Romans, who applied to the entire people a name properly re- 
stricted to the Tpato, the first Hellenes of whom the Romans had 
knowledge. 

N. 1. Graeci (older Graict) contains a Latin suffix -icus; and the name 
Tpaixol, which occurs first in Aristotle, is borrowed from Latin. The Roman 
designation is derived either from the Tpaio:, a Boeotian tribe that took part in 
the colonization of Cyme in Italy, or from the T'pato, a larger tribe of the same 
stock that lived in Epirus. . 

N. 2.—No collective name for ‘all Greece ’ appears in Homer, to whom the 
Hellenes are the inhabitants of Hellas, a district forming part of the kingdom of 
Peleus (B 683) and situated in the S.E. of the country later called Thessaly. 
‘EdAds for ‘all Greece’ occurs first in Hesiod. The Greeks in general are calleé 
by Homer ’Ayxaiol, Apyeto:, Aavaol. 

B. Greek is related to the languages of the Indians (Sanskrit), Per- 
sians (Zend), Armenians, Albanians, Slavonians, Lithuanians, Romans, 
Celts, and Germans. These various languages are all of the same 
stock, and together constitute the Indo-European family of languages. 
An important relation of Greek to English, which is.a branch of the 
Germanic tongue, is illustrated by Grimm’s law of the ‘ permutation 
of consonants’: 


7=th 


























raf k=h | B=p é=¢ |y=c(h)] ¢=b | @=d| x=g 
waThp | Tpets xapdla | rupBn dbo aypés pepo Opa | xnv 
Sather | three heart thorp two acre bear, | door| goose 


The above English words are said to be cognate with the Greek 
words. Derived words, such as geography, theatre, are )orrowed, 
directly or indirectly, from the Greek (yewypapia, Oéarpov). 
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2 . INTRODUCTION 


C. At the earliest known period of its history the Greek language 
was divided into dialects. Corresponding to the chief divisions of 
the Greeks into Aeolians, Dorians, and Ionians (a division unknown 
to Homer), three groups of dialects are commonly distinguished: 
Aeolic, Doric, and Ionic, of which Attic is a sister dialect. Aeolic and 
Doric are more nearly related to each other than is either to Ionic. 

Aeolic: spoken in Aeolis, Lesbos, and kindred with the dialect 
of Thessaly (except Phthiotis) and of Boeotia (though Boeotian has 
many Doric ingredients). In this book ‘Aeolic’? means Lesbian 
Aeolic. 

N. 1. — Aeolic retains primitive @ (30); changes 7 before : to o (115); has 
recessive accent (162 D.), and many other peculiarities. 


Doric: spoken in Peloponnesus (except Arcadia and Elis), in several 
of the islands of the Aegean (Crete, Melos, Thera, Rhodes, etc.), in 
parts of Sicily and in Southern Italy. 


N. 2.— Doric retains primitive @ (30), keeps 7 before: (115 D.). Almost all 
Doric dialects have -yes for -yev (462 D.), the infinitive in -yev for -vac (469 D.), 
the future in -gw from verbs in -¢w (516 D.), the future in -7d, -cofpac (540 a). 

N. 8.— The sub-dialects of Laconia, Crete, and Southern Italy, and of their 
several colonies, are often called Severer (or Old) Doric; the others are called 
Milder (or New) Doric. Severer Doric has 7 and w where Milder Doric has « 
and ov (59 D. 4, 5; 230 D.). There are also differences in verbal forms (654). 


Tonic: anelen, 3 in Ionia, in most of the islands of the Aegean, in a 
few towns of Sicily, ete. 


N. 4.— Ionic changes primitive a to 7 (380); changes 7 before « to o (115); 
has lost digamma, which is still found in Aeolic and Doric ; often refuses to con- 
tract vowels; keeps a mute smooth before the rough breathing (124 D.) ; has « 
for w in pronominal forms (182 D.). 

N. 5.— The following dialects do not fall under the above divisions : Arcadian 
(and the kindred Cyprian, which are often classed with Aeolic), Elean, and the 
dialects of N.W. Greece (Locris, Phocis, Aetolia, Acarnania, Epirus, etc.). 
N.W. Greek resembles Doric. 

N. 6.— The dialects that retain @ (30) are called A dialects (Aeolic, Doric, 
etc.); Ionic and Attic are the only H dialects. The Eastern dialects (Aéolic, 
Jonic) change re to ot (115). 

N. 7.—The local dialects, with the exception of Tzaconian (a Laconian 
idiom), died out gradually and ceased to exist by 300 a.v. 


D. The chief dialects that occur in literature are as follows (almost 
all poetry is composed in a mixture of dialects): 


Aeolic: in the Lesbian lyric poets Alcaeus and Sappho (600 8.c.). Numer- 
ous Aeolisms appear in epic poetry, and some in tragedy. Theocritus’ idylls 
28-30 are in Aeolic. 

Doric: in many lyric poets, notably in Pindar (born 522 g.c.); in the bucolic 
(pastoral) poetry of Theocritus (about 310-about 245 n.c.). Both of these poets 
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adopt some epic and Aeolic forms. The choral parts of Attic tragedy also admit 
some Doric forms. ‘There is no Doric, as there is no Aeolic, literary prose. 

Ionic: (1) Old Ionic or Epic, the chief ingredient of the dialect of Homer 
and of Hesiod (before 700 b.c.). Almost all subsequent poetry admits epic 
words and forms. (2) New Ionic (500-400), the dialect of Herodotus (484-425) 
and of the medical writer Hippocrates (born 460). In the period between Old 
and New Ionic: Archilochus, the lyric poet (about 700-650 3.c.). 

Attic: (kindred to Ionic) was used by the great writers of Athens in the fifth 
and fourth centuries B.c., the period of her political and literary supremacy. In 
it are composed the works of the tragic poets Aeschylus (525-456), Sophocles 
(496-406), Euripides (about 480-406), the comic poet Aristophanes (about 450- 
385), the historians Thucydides (died before 396) and Xenophon (about 434- 
about 355), the orators Lysias (born about 450), Isocrates (486-338), Aeschines 
(389-314), Demosthenes (383-322), and the philosopher Plato (427-347). 


E. The Attic dialect was distinguished by its refinement, precision, 
and beauty; it occupied an intermediate position between the soft 
Ionic and the rough Doric, and avoided the pronounced extremes of 
other dialects. By reason of its cultivation at the hands of the 
greatest writers from 500 3.c. to 300 n.c., it became the standard 
literary dialect; though Old Ionic was still occasionally employed 
in later epic, and Dorie in pastoral poetry. 


N. 1.— The dialect of the tragic poets and Thucydides is often called Old Attic 
in contrast to New Attic, that used by most other Attic writers. Plato stands 
on the border-line. The dialect of tragedy contains some Homeric, Doric, and 
Aeolic forms ; these are more frequent in the choral than in the dialogue parts. 
‘The choral parts take over forms used in the Aeolic-Doric lyric; the dialogue 
parts show the influence of the iambic poetry of the Ionians. But the tendency 
of Attic speech in literature was to free itself from the influence of the dialect 
used by the tribe originating any literary type ; and by the fourth century pure 
Attic was generally used throughout. The normal language of the people 
(‘‘Standard Attic’’) is best seen in Aristophanes and the orators. The native 
Attic speech as it appears in inscriptions shows no local differences; the speech 
of Attica was practically uniform. Only the lowest classes, among which were 
many foreigners, used forms that do not follow the ordinary phonetic laws. The 
language of the religious cults is sometimes archaic in character. 

N, 2.— Old Attic writers use oo for rr (78), po for pp (79), Ebr for ody with, 
és for eis into, y for e (Aéyfor Aber, thow loosest), -Fs in the plural of substantives 
in.-evs (Baoidfs, 277), and occasionally -ara: and -aro in the third plural of the 
perfect and pluperfect (465 f). 


With the Macedonian conquest Athens ceased to produce great 
writers, but Attic culture and the Attic dialect were ditfused far and 
wide. With this extension of its range, Attic lost its purity ; which 
had indeed begun to decline in Aristotle (384-322 B.c.). 

F. Koiné or Common dialect (4 «sw SidAexros). The Koiné took its 
rise in the Alexandrian period, so called from the preéminence of 
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Alexandria in Egypt as a centre of learning until the Roman con- 
quest of the East; and lasted to the end of the ancient world (sixth 
century 4.p.). It was the language used by persons speaking Greek 
from Gaul to Syria, and was marked by numerous varieties. In its . 
spoken form the Koiné consisted of the spoken form of Attic inter- 
mingled with a considerable number of Ionic words and ‘some loans 
from other dialects, but with Attic orthography. The literary form, 
a compromise between Attic literary usage and the spoken language, 
was an artificial and almost stationary idiom from which the living 
speech drew farther and farther apart. 


In the Koiné are composed the writings of the historians Polybius (about 
205-about 120 z.c.), Diodorus (under Augustus), Plutarch (about 46-about 
120 a.v.), Arrian (about 95-175 a.p.), Cassius Dio (about 150-about 285 a.p.), 
the rhetoricians Dionysius of Halicarnassus (under Augustus), Lucian (about 
120-about 180 a.p.), and the geographer Strabo (about 64 B.c—19 a.p.). Jose- 
phus, the Jewish historian (37 a.p.-about 100), also used the Koiné. 

N.1.—The name Afticist is given to those reactionary writers in the Koiné 
dialect (e.g. Lucian) who aimed at reproducing the purity of the earlier Attic. 
The Atticists fiourished chiefly in the second century a.p. : ; 

N.2.—Some writers distinguish, as a form of the Koiné, the Hellenistic, a 
name restricted by them to the language of the New Testament and of the 
Septuagint (the partly literal, partly tolerably free, Greek translation of the Old 
Testament made by Grecized Jews at Alexandria and begun under Ptolemy 
Philadelphus 285-247 .c.). The word Hellenistic is derived from ‘EA\quorhs 
(from é\dqvitw speak Greek), a term applied to persons not of Greek birth 
(especially Jews), who had learned Greek. The New Testament is composed in 
the popular language of the time, which in that work is more or less influenced 
by classical models. No accurate distinction can be drawn between the Koiné 
and Hellenistic. 


G. Modern Greek appears in literature certainly as early as the 
eleventh century, when the literary language, which was still em- 
ployed by scholars and churchmen, was no longer understood by the 
common people. During the iniddle ages and until about the time of 
the Greek Revolution (1821-1831), the language. was called Romaic 
(‘Popaixy), from the fact that the people claimed the name of 
Romans (Puwpaior), since the capital of the Roman Empire had been 
transferred to Constantinople. The natural language of the modern 
Greeks is the outcome of a continual development of the Koiné in its 
spoken form. At the present day the dialect of a Greek peasant is 
still organically the same as that of the age of Demosthenes; while 
the written language, and to a less extent the spoken language of 
cultivated Athenians and of those who have been influenced by the 
University at Athens, have been largely assimilated to the ancient 
idiom. Modern Greek, while retaining in general the orthography 
of the classical period, is very different in respect of pronunciation. 
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Aurens: De Graecae linguae dialectis (I. Aeolic 1839, IJ. Doric 1843). Gétt- 
ingen. Still serviceable for Doric. 

Brass: Pronunciation of Ancient Greek. Translated from the third German 
edition by Purton. Cambridge, Eng., 1890. 

Borsace: Les Dialectes doriens. Paris-Liége, 1891. 

Bruemann: Griechische Grammatik. 4te Aufl, Miinchen, 1913. Purely com- 
parative. 

CHANDLER: Greek Accentuation. 2ded. Oxford, 1881. 

GILDERSLEEVE AND MILLER: Syntax of Classical Greek from Homer to Demos- 
thenes. Parti. New York, 1900. Part ii, 1911. 

Goopwin: Syntax of the Moods and Tenses of the Greek Verb. Rewritten and 
enlarged. Boston, 1890, 

Henry: Précis de Grammaire comparée du Grec et du Latin. 5th ed. Paris, 
1894. Translation (from the 2d ed.) by Elliott: A Short Comparative 
Grammar of Greek and Latin. London, 1890. 

Hirt: Handbuch der Griechischen Laut- und Formenlehre. Heidelberg, 1902. 
Comparative. 

Horrmann: Die griechischen Dialekte. Vol. i. Der stid-achdische Dialekt (Ar- 

_cadian, Cyprian), Gottingen, 1891. Vol. ii. Der nord-achdische Dialekt 
(Thessalian, Aeolic, Boeotian), 1898. Vol. iii. Der ionische Dialekt (Quellen 
und Lautlehre), 1898. 

Krticer: Griechische Sprachlehre. Part i, 5te Aufl., 1875. Part ii, 4te Aufl, 
1862. Leipzig. Valuable for examples of syntax. 

Kiuver: Ausfithrliche Grammatik der griechischen Sprache. 3te Aufl. Parti 
by Blass. Part ii (Syntax) by Gerth. Hannover, 1890-1904. The only 
modern complete Greek Grammar. The part by Blass contains good collec- 
tions, but is insufficient on the side of comparative grammar. 

Meisrer: Die griechischen Dialekte. Vol. i. Asiatisch-dolisch, Bootisch, Thes- 
salisch, Gottingen, 1882. Vol. ii. Eleisch, Arkadisch, Kyprisch, 1889. 

Meistreraans: Grammatik der attischen Inschriften. 3te Aufl. Berlin, 1900. 

Meyszr: Griechische Grammatik. 3te Aufl. Leipzig, 1896. Comparative, with 
due attention to inscriptional forms. Deals only with sounds and forms, 

Morro: A Grammar of the Homeric Dialect. 2d ed. Oxford, 1891. Valuable, 
especially for its treatment of syntax. 

RiEMANN AND GoELzER: Grammaire comparée du Grec et du Latin. Vol. i. 
Phonétique et Etude des Formes, Paris, 1901. Vol. ii. ‘Syntaxe, 1897. 
Smyru: The Sounds and Inflections of the Greek Dialects. onic. Oxford, 1894. 
Van Leguwen: Enchiridium dictionis epicae. Lugd. Bat., 1892-94. Contains 

a full discussion of forms, and aims at reconstructing the primitive text of 
Homer. \ 
Vuxircn: Greek Verbs Irregular and Defective. Newed. Oxford, 1887. 


A. = Aeschylus. 
Ag. = Agamemnon. 
Ch. = Choephori. 
Aum, = Eumenides. 
Pers. = Persae. 
Pr. = Prometheus. 
Sept. =Septem. 
Supp. =Supplices. 
Aes. = Aeschines. 
And. == Andocides. 
Ant. = Antiphon. 
Antiph. = Antiphanes. 
Ar. = Aristophanes. 
Ach. =Acharnenses. 
AY. = Aves. 
Eccl. = Ecclesiazusae. 
Eq. = Eguites. 
Lys. =Lysistrata. 
Nub. = Nubes, 
P. = Pax. 
Plut. = Plutus. 
Ran, = Ranae. 


Thesm.= Thesmophoriazusae, 


Vesp. = Vespae. 
C.LA. =Corpus — in- 
scriptionum 
Atticarum. 
Com. Fr.= Comic Frag- 


ments. 

D. = Demosthenes. 
Diog. = Diogenes 

Laert. Laertius, 
E. = Euripides. 

Ale, = Alcestis. 

And. = Andromache. 

Bacch. = Bacchae. 

Cyel. = Cyclops. 

EI. = Electra. 

Hec. = Hecuba. 

Hel. = Helena. 


Herac]. = Heraclidae. 


The dramatists are cited by Dindorf’s lines. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 
H.F. = Hercules furens. 

Hipp. = Hippolytus. 
I. A. =tIphigenia — Auli- 
densis. 
1T. = Iphigenia Taurica. 
Med. = Medea. 
Or. = Orestes. 
Phoen. = Phoenissae, 
Supp. =Supplices. 
Tro. = Troades. * 
Hdt. = Herodotus. 
Hom. = Homer. 


The books of the Iliad are 
designated by Greek capi- 
tals (A, B, T, etc.); those 
of the Odyssey by Greek 
small letters (a, B, y, etc.). 


I. = Isocrates. 
1.G.A. = Inscriptiones 
Graecae an- 
tiquissimae. 
Is. = Isaeus. 
Lye. = Lycurgus. 
L. = Lysias. 
Men. = Menander. 
Sent. =Sententiae. 
Philem. = Philemon, 
Pind. = Pindar. 
5 eee = Plato. 
A. = Apologia. 
Alc. = Alcibiades. 
Charm, = Charmides. 
Cr. = Crito. 
Crat. = Cratylus, 
Critl. = Critias. 
Eu. = Euthydemus. 
Euth. =Enuthyphro. * 
G. = Gorgias. 
Hipp. M. = Hippias Major. 
Lach. = Laches. 
L. = Leges. 





Lys. = Lysis. 
Men. = Meno. 
Menex.= Menexenus, 
Par. = Parmenides. 
Ph. = Phaedo. 
Phae, = Phaedrus 
Phil. = Philebus. 
Pol. = Politicus. 
Pr. = Protagoras. 
R. = Respublica. 
Soph. =Sophistes. 
8. = Symposium. 
Th. = Theaetetus. 
Theag. = Theages. 
Tim. = Timeaeus. 
8. = Sophocles. 
Aj. = Ajax. 
Ant, = Antigone. 
El. = Electra. 
0. C. =Oedipus Coloneus. 
O.T. =Oedipus Tyrannus, 
Ph. = Philoctetes. 
Tr. = Trachiniae. 
Stob. = Stobaeus. 
Flor. = Florilegium. 
T. = Thucydides. 
X. = Xenophon. 
A. = Anabasis. 
Ap. = Apologia. 
Ages. = Agesilaus. 
C. = Cyropsedia. 
Eq. =de re eqaestri. 
If. = Hellenic. 
Hi. = Hiero. 
Hipp. = Wipparcbicus. 
M. = Memorabilia. 
0. = Oeconomicus., 
BR. A. = Respubdlica Atheni- 
ensis. 
R.L. =Respublica  Lace- 
daemonia. 
8. = Symposium. 
Vect. =de vectigalibus. 
Ven. = de venatione. 


But Tragic fragments (Fr. or 


Frag.) are cited by Nauck’s numbers, Comic fragments (except Menander’s 
Sententiae) by Kock’s volumes and pages. The Orators are ciled by the numbers 
of the speeches and the sections in the Teubner editions. 

Other abbreviations: —x.7.A. = kal r& Aourd (et cetera); scil. = sctlicet ; t.e. = 
id est; 1b. = ibidem; e.g. = exempli gratia; 1.E. = Indo-European; )( = as 


contrasted with. 


PART I 


LETTERS, SOUNDS, SYLLABLES, ACCENT 
THE ALPHABET 


1. The Greek alphabet has twenty-four letters. 


Form Name Equivalents Sound 
asm 
A oa dAda alpha a 4: aha; @: father 
B £B Birra béta b beg 
rose¥y yappa gamma g go 
A 8 daAra delia d dig 
E ¢ ei, € (2 Widov) épsilon é met 
Z ¢€ fare. zeta z daze 
H ito. éta é Fr. féte 
®@ 6,8 Oita théta, th thin 
I t idra iota i 8: meteor; 7: police 
Kk Kare. kappa c, k kin 
A od Ady Pda lambda I let 
M pz po mu m met 
Nv vo nu n net 
Be € éet (E) wt x lax 
O o ot, 6 (5 pixpdv) Omicron 6 obey 
oo met (1) pt p pet 
Pp po rho r run 
Ss as olyyo. sigma — 8 such 
T Tf Tav tau t tar 
Y ov d (4b Yirdr) uipsilon = (u)y wt: Fr.tu; a: Fr. sir 
6 ¢ et (pi) phi ph graphic 
KX x xet (x?) chi ch Germ. machen 
vw oy wet (Yi) pst ps gypsum 
Q wo @ (od peya) dméga i) note 


a. Sigma (not capital) at the end of a word is w 


cerns earthquake. 
b. The names in parentheses, from which are derived those in current use, 


were given at a late period, some as late as the Middle Ages. 


titten s, elsewhere o. Thus, 


Thus, epsilon 


means ‘ simple e,’ wpsilon ‘simple u,’ to distinguish these letters from as, o, 


which were sounded like e and v. 
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c. Labda is a better attested ancient name than lambda. 


2. The Greek alphabet as given above originated in Ionia, and was adopted 
at Athens in 403 8.c. The letters from A to T are derived from Phoenician and 
have Semitic names. The signs Tf to 2 were invented by the Greeks. From the 
Greek alphabet are derived the alphabets of most European countries. The 
ancients used only the large letters, called majuscules (capitals as E, uncials as 
€); the small letters (minuscules), which were used as a literary hand in the 
ninth century, are cursive forms of the uncials. 

a. Before 403 B.c. in the official Attic alphabet E stood for e, 7, spurious ec 
(6), O for o, w, spurious ov (6), H for the rough breathing, XZ for %, 62 for v. 

A was written for 7, and \ for). Thus: 


EAOXSENTEIBOVEIKAITOIAEMOI eSofev rq Bovdg cai TE Shpe. 
XSYAAPAPESXZSYNEAPAOSAN Evyypadis Evvéypayav. 
EPITEAEIONENAIAPOTOAPAYPIO eéxurqdetor efvar dd rod dpyupiov. 


3. In the older period there were two other letters: (1) F: faé, vau, called 
digamma (i.e. double-gamma) from its shape. It stood after e and was pro- 
nounced like w. ¢ was written in Boeotian as late as 200 B.c. (2) ?: xér7a, 
koppa, which stood after 7. Another s, called san, is found in the sign 2, 
called sampi, i.e. san + pi. On these signs as numerals, see 348. 


VOWELS AND DIPHTHONGS 


_4. There are seven vowels: a, «7, 4, 0, v, w. Of these « and o are 
always short, and take about half the time to pronounce as y and a, 
which are always long; a, +, v are short in some syllables, long in 
others. In this Grammar, when a, 1, v are not marked ‘as long (a, i, 
v) they are understood to be short. All vowels with the circumflex 
(149) are long. On length by position, see 144. 


a. Vowels are said to be open or close according as the mouth is more open 





8D. Vau was in use as a genuine sound at the time the Homeric poems were 
composed, though it is found in no Mss. of Homer. Many apparent irregularities 
of epic verse (such as hiatus, 47 D.) can be explained only by supposing that - 
was actually sounded. Examples of words containing - are: derv town, dvak 
lord, avidvw please, exw give way (cp. weak), elxooe twenty (cp. viginti), txa- 
oros each, éxav willing, Zhropat hope (cp. voluptas), forxa am like, fo, of, € him, #& 
six, ros word, elroy said, epyor, tpdw work, evvipue clothe, fr. reo-vdue (cp. vestis), 
épéw will say (cp. verbum), éomepos evening (cp. vesper), tor violet (cp. viola), 
eros year (cp. vetus), Rds sweet (cp. suavis), iSetv (olda) know (cp. videre, wit), 
ts strength (cp. vis), irda willow (cp. vitis, withy), ofkos house (cp. vicus), ofvos 
wine (cp. vinum), 8s his (123), byes carriage (cp. veho, wain). Vau was lost 
first before o-sounds (épdw see, cp. he-ware). ¢ occurred also in the middle of 
words: «déros glory, airel always, dfis sheep (cp. ovis), «rygls key (Dor. wdais, ep. 
clavis), tévros stranger, Aici to Zeus, xadebs beautiful. Cp. 20, 31,37 D., 122, 123, 
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or less open in pronouncing them, the tongue and lips assuming different posi- 
tions in the case of each. 


5. A diphthong (dipOoyyos having two sounds) combines two vowels 
in one syllable. The second vowel is. orv. The diphthongs are: 
Gt, El, OL, A, 4, 5 av, Ev, Ov, qv, and w. The. of the so-called improper 
diphthongs, 4, 7, », is written below the line and is called dota sud- 
script. But with capital letters, .is written on the line (adscript), 
as THI QIAHI = rq 987 or *Q:8y to the song. All diphthongs are long. 


a. In a, 7, w the « ceased to be written about 100 s.c. The custom of 
writing « under the line is as late as about the eleventh century. 


6. «, ovare either genuine or spurtous (apparent) diphthongs (25). Genuine 
et, ov are a combination of e + 1, o + v, asin Aelaw I leave (cp. Aédoera I have left, 
35 a), yévet to a@ race (49), dxédroufos follower (cp. xédevfos way). Spurious e:, 
ov arise from contraction (50) or compensatory lengthening (87). Thus, égfre 
he loved, from épldee, Gels placing from bevr-s; épldouvv they loved from edtreor, 
mwrovs voyage from rAdos, dots giving from dovr-s. 


open 





From a to « and 
from 4 to ov the eleva- 
tion of the tongue grad- 
ually increases. w, 0, 
ov, v are accompanied 
by rounding of the lips. 


7. The figure of a 
triangle represeuts the 
relations of the vowels 
and spurious diph- €, € 
thongs to one another. 





vi (i.e. Germ. t) 
close 


wa» OU 


8. Diaeresis.— A double dot, the mark of diaeresis (daipects sepa- 
ration), may be written over « or v when these do not form a diph- 
thong with the preceding vowel: mpotornm I set before, vyi to a ship. 


BREATHINGS 


9. Every initial vowel or diphthong ‘has either the rough (‘) or 
the smooth (°) breathing. The rough breathing (spiritus asper) is 
pronounced as h, which is sounded before the vowel; the smooth 








5D. A diphthong wv occurs in New Ionic (durés the same froin 6 adrés 68 D., 
éuwvrod of myself = éuavrod 329 D., Owiva = Oaiua wonder). lonic has nv for 
Attic av in some words (Hom. pais ship). 

8D. In poetry and in certain dialects vowels are often written apart which 
later formed diphthongs: wdis (or mdis) boy or girl, IIpretdns son of Peleus, 
(or €v) well, ’Alns (or Atos) Hades, yévet to a race. 

9D. The Ionic of Asia Minor lost the rough breathing at an early date. So also 
before p (13). Its occurrence in compounds (124 D.) is a relic of the period when 
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breathing (spiritus lenis) is not sounded. Thus, épos héros boundary, 
6 os rus mountain. 


10. Initial v (é and @) always has the rough breathing. 


11. Diphthongs take the breathing, as the accent (152), over the second vowel : 
aipéw hairéo I seize, afpw afro J lift. But @, 7, g take both the breathing and 
the accent on the first vowel, even when : is written in the line (5): ddw ="Aidw 
I sing, dns ="Atdns Hades, but Aivelas Aencas. The writing dldndos (’AldnAos) 
destroying shows that a: does not here form a diphthong; and hence is some- 
tines written af (8). 


12. Incompound words (asin rpoopdy to foresee, from rpé + épav) the rough 
breathing is not written, though it must often have been pronounced: cp. ¢&5pa 
ahali with seats, Lat. exhedra, exedra, rodvicrwp very learned, Lat. polyhistor. 
On Attic inscriptions in the old alphabet (2 a) we find EYHOPKON evépxov 
faithful to one’s oath. 


13. Every initial p has the rough breathing: fyrwp orator (Lat. 
rhetor). Medial pp is written fp in some texts: Ivppos Pyrrhus. 


14. The sign for the rough breathing is derived from H, which in the Old 
Attic alphabet (2 a) was used to denote h. Thus, HO 6 the. After H was used 
to denote 7, one half (F) was used for 2 (about 300 B.c.), and, later, the other 
half (4) for the smooth breathing. From + and 4 come the forms ‘ and ”. 


CONSONANTS 


15. The seventeen consonants are divided into stops (or mutes), 
spirants, liquids, nasals, and double consonants. They may be 
arranged according to the degree of tension or slackness of the vocal 
chords in sounding thei, as follows: 

a. Voiced (sonant, ¢.e. sounding) consonants are produced when the vocal 
chords vibrate. The sounds are represented by the letters 8, 5, y (stops), A, p 
(liquids), u, v, y-nasal (19 a) (nasals), and ¢ (All the vowels are voiced.) 
p with the rough breathing is voiceless. 

b. Voiceless (surd, ¢.e. hushed) consonants require no exertion of the vocal 
chords. These are 7, 7, x, ¢, 9, x (Stops), o (spirant or sibilant), and y and &. 

c. Arranged according to the increasing degree of noise, nearest to the vowels 
are the nasals, in sounding which the air escapes without friction through the 
nose ; next come the semivowels vy and « (20 a), the liquids, and the spirant «, in 





it was still sounded in the simple word. Hom. sometimes has the smooth where 
Attic has the rough breathing in forms that are not Attic : "Addys (“Ardns), the god 
Hades, Gdro sprang (d\dopa), duvirs together (cp. dua), Hédcos sun (Brus), Has 
dawn (éws), tenE hawk (iépak), obpos boundary (dpos). But also in duaka wagon 
(Attic duate). In Laconian medial ¢ became‘ (hk): évixaé = évixnoe he con- 
quered, 

10 D. In Aeolic, v, like all the other vowels (and the diphthongs), always has 
the smooth breathing. The epic forms dpypes you, Sum, tupe (325 TD.) are Aeolic. 
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sounding which the air escapes with friction through the cavity of the mouth ; 
next come the stops, which are produced by a removal of an obstruction; and 
finally the double consonants, 


16. Stops (or mutes). Stopped consonants are so called because 
in sounding them the breath passage is for a moment completely 
closed. The stops are divided into three classes (according to the 
part of the mouth chiefly active in sounding them) and into three 
orders (according to the degree of force in the expiratory effort). 


Classes Orders 
Labial (lip sounds) n B © Smooth wr or «x 
Dental (teeth sounds) r 8 6 Middle B 6 y¥ 
Palatal (palate sounds) « y x Rough o 6 x 


a. The dentals are sometimes called dinguals. The rough stops are also 
called aspirates (lit. breathed sounds) because they were sounded with a strong 
emission of breath (26). The smooth stops are thus distinguished from the 
rough stops by the absence of breathing. ‘ (/) is also an aspirate. The middle 
stops owe their name to their position in the above grouping, which is ba of 
the Greek grammarians. 


.17. Spirants.— There is one spirant: o (also called a sibilant). 


a. A spirant is heard when the breath passage of the oral cavity is so nar- 
rowed that a rubbing noise is produced by an expiration. 


18. Liquids. —‘There are two liquids: A and p. Initial p always 
has the rough breathing (138). 


19. Nasals.— There are three nasals: » (labial), v (dental), and 
y-nasal (palatal). 

a. Gamma before x, +, y, & is called y-nasal. It had the sound of x in think, 
and was represented by n in Latin. Thus, dyxvpa (Lat. ancora) anchor, dyyedos 
(Lat. angelus) messenger, oplyé sphinx. 

b. The name liguids is often used to include both liquids and nasals. 


20. Semivowels. —., v, the liquids, nasals, and the spirant o are 
often called semivowels. (. becoming £, and ¢ are also called spirants.) 


a, When : and v correspond to y and w (cp. minion, persuade) they are said 
to be unsyllabic; and, with a following vowel, make one syllable out of two. 
Semivocalic « and v are written , and v. Initial « passed into‘ (h), as in fmap 
liver, Lat. jecur; and into ¢ in ¢vyév yoke, Lat. jugum (here it is often called 
the spirant yod). Initial y was written ¢ (3). Medial s, y before vowels were 
often lost, as in rizd-(.)w I honour, Bo(v)-ds, gen. of Bod-s ox, cow (48). 

b. The form of many words is due to the fact that the liquids, nasals, and ¢ 
may fulfil the office of a vowel to form syllables (cp. ridle, even, pst). This is 
expressed by A, #, p, 2, g, to be read ‘syllabic 4,’ ete., or ‘sonant A’ (see 35 b, c). 


21. Double Conachants —These are {,g,andy. isa combination 
of oS (or 83) or & (26). £is written for xo, yo, yo; for zo, Bo, do. 
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22. TABLE OF CONSONANT SOUNDS 





























Divisions {Physiological Ditferences Labial Dental Palatal 
Nasals Voiced : B y y-nasal (19 a) 
Semivowels | Voiced u(r) «(y) 
Liquids Voiced nN p* 

‘ Voiced at 
Spirants spiramis | Voiceless a,s 
(| Voiced 8 (middle) | 6 (middle)|} y (middle) 
Stops ia Voiceless mw (smooth); 7 (smooth)! « (smooth) 
Voiceless Aspirate] ¢ (rough) 6 (rough) x (rough) 
Double J Voiced ig : 
consonants (| Voiceless y g 














* p is voiceless. t o was voiced only when it had the ¢ sound (26). 


ANCIENT GREEK PRONUNCIATION 


23. The pronunciation of Ancient Greek varied much according 
to time and place, and differed in many important respects from 
that of the modern language. While in general Greek of the classical 
period was a phonetic language, z.e. its letters represented the sounds, 
and no heard sound was unexpressed in writing (but see 108), in course 
of time many words were retained in their old form though their pro- 
nunciation had changed. The tendency of the language was thus to 
become more and more unphonetic. Our current pronunciation of 
Ancient Greek is only in part even approximately correct for the 
period from the death of Pericles (429 3.c.) to that of Demosthenes 
(822); and in the case of several sounds, e.g. £, $, x, 6, it is certainly 
erroneous for that period. But ignorance of the exact pronunciation, 
ag well as long-established usage, must render any reform pedantical, 
if not impossible. In addition to, and in further qualification of, the 
list of sound equivalents in 1 we may note the following: 


24. Vowels. —Short a, 1, v differed in sound from the corresponding long 
vowels only in being less prolonged ; ¢ and o probably differed from 7 and w also 
in being less open, a difference that is impossible to parallel in English as our 
short vowels are more open than the long vowels. ad: as ain Germ. hat. There 
is no true @ in accented syllables in English; the a of idea, aha is a neutral . 


vowel. e€: aséin bonté; somewhat similar is a in bakery. 1: as é in -féte, or 





24 D. In Lesbos, Boeotia, Laconia, possibly in Ionia, and in some other 
places, v was still sounded oo after it became like Germ. # in Attic. 
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nearly as ein where, %: nearly as the first ¢ in meteor, eternal. o: aso in Fr. 
mot, somewhat like nnaccented 6 in obey or phonetic (as often sounded). ww: as 
o in Fr. encore. Eng. 6 is prevailingly diphthongal (o”). v was originally 
sounded as u in prune, but by the fifth century had become like that of Fr. tu, 
Germ. thiir. It never had in Attic the sound of win mute. After v had become 
like Germ. %, the only means to represent the sound of the old uv (00 in moon) 
was ov (25). Observe, however, that, in diphthongs, final v retained the old 

sound, ° 


25. Diphthongs. — The diphthongs were sounded nearly as follows : 


at as in Cairo av as ou in out nu as éh!-oo 
e. as in vein ev as e (met) + 00 (moon) wy as Oh!-o0 
ot as in soil ov as in ourang _ uw asin Fr. huit 


In 4, y, @ the long open vowels had completely overpowered the « by 100 z.¢., 
so that « ceased to be written (5a). The is now generally neglected in pro- 
nuciation though it may have still been sounded to some extent in the fourth 
century B.c. — The genuine diphthongs e and ov (6) were originally distinct 
double sounds (éh!+i, 6h!-o0), and as such were written EI, OT in the Old Attic 
alphabet (2a): EMEIAE éred4, TOYTON rodrw». The spurious diphthongs 
e. and ov (6) are digraphs representing the long sounds of simple e (French é) 
and original v. By 400 8.c. genuine e and ov had become simple single sounds 
pronounced as ei iu vein and ow in ourang; and spurious e and ov, which had 
been written E and 0 (2a), were now often written EI and Of. After 300 B.c. 
ec gradually acquired the sound of ez in seize. ev was sounded like eh/-oo, nu 
and wv like éh!-00, dh/-o0, pronounced rapidly but smoothly. w is now com- 
monly sounded as wi in guéé. It occurred only before vowels, and the loss of 
the . in 66s son (43) shows that the diphthongal sound was disliked. 


26. Consonants. — Most of the consonants were sounded asin English (1). 
Before 4, k, y, T, o never had a sh (or zh) sound heard in Lycia (Au«la), Asia 
(Aolé). o was usually like our sharp s; but before voiced consonants (15 a) 
it probably was soft, like z; thus we find both xéguos and «does on inscriptions. 
— was probably = 2d, whether it arose from an original od (as in ’A@jvate, 
from ’A@nva(v)s-de Athens-wards), or from dz, developed from dy (as in {vyév, 
from (d)yvyéy, cp. jugum). Thez in zd gradually extinguished the d, until in 
the Hellenistic period (p. 4) ¢ sank to 2 (as in zeal), which is the sound in 
Modern Greek. — The aspirates $, 8, x were voiceless stops (15 b, 16 a) followed 
by a strong expiration: wh, rh, «2 as in upheaval, hothouse, backhand (though 
here 7 is in a different syllable from the stop). Thus, devyw was m'ebiyw, 0érw 
was 7'éw, éxw was é-«'w. Cp. é¢ ¢ for ér(2) ‘G, etc. Probably only one hk was 
heard when two aspirates came together, as in éy@pés (éxr'pés). After 300 a.p. 
(probably) ¢, @, and x became spirants, @ being sounded as f (as in @f\urmos 
Philip), 9 as th in theatre, y as ch in German ich or loch. The stage between 
aspirates and spirants is sometimes represented by the writing r¢ (= pf), 78, Kx, 





26D. Aeolic has 6 for fin todos (8{os branch). In late Laconian @ passed 
into ¢ (onplov = 6nplov wild beast). In Laconian and some other dialects p 
became aspirant and was written for ¢. 8 becamea spirant in Attic after Christ, 
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which are affricata._-The neglect of the k in Latin representations of ¢, 6, x 
possibly shows that these sounds consisted of a stop+h. ‘Plus, Péilipus = 
Plhurros, tus = bos, Aciles =" Axtddeds. Modern Greek has the spirantic sounds, 
apd these, though at variance with classical pronunciation, are now usually 
adopted. See also 108. 


VOWEL CHANGE 


27. Quantitative Vowel Gradation.—In the formation and inflec- 
tion of words a short vowel often interchanges with its correspond- 
‘ing long vowel. Thus 





SHORT a € ‘ ° v 
Lone 4 (a& after e, 1, p, 31) n t. @ a 
Tid-w ed-w Prré-w ixdyvw Snhb-w pu-ors 

I honour I permit I love I come I show nature 
Tiy-ow éa-ow Pirf-ow tka&vov dn\o-ow hi-~pa 

future future future ~ imperf. future growth 

28. Difference in quantity between Attic and Epic words is due chiefly either 
to (1) metrical lengthening, or to (2) different phonetic treatment, as xadés, 
rivgw become Epic xanés fair, viva I pay (37 D. 1), Attic n&dbs, rivw. 


29. The initial short vowel of a word forming the second part of a compound 
is often lengthened : crparnyés general (arparés army + dye to lead 887d). 


30. Attic n, a.— Attic has 7 for original a of the earlier period, 
as diyyn report (Lat. fama). Ionic also has v for original & Doric 
and Aeolic retain origimal a (paua). 





28 D. Metrical lengthening. — Many words, which would otherwise not fit 
into the verse, show in the Epic « for e, ov (rarely ot) for o, and a, 7, & for 
a,t, uv. Thus, elvddws in the sea for évaduos, elapivds vernal for éapivds, drelpoxos 
eminent for twépoxos, eikjdovOa have come for €dHrovOa, oddduevos destructive, 
accursed for ddbuevos, obpea mountains from bpos, OvdAvurowo of Olympus from 
"Oduuros. o before a vowel appears as o in roy breath. Similarly, jydéeos 
very holy for dyd0ceos; but jvepders windy (from dveyos) has the 4 of darvepyos 
under the wind (29), and r:Ojuevos placing (for riOéuevos) borrows 7 from rlOnu. 

A short syllable under the rhytlunic accent (‘ ictus ’) is lengthened metrically : 
(1) in words having three or more short syllables: the first of three shorts 
(obdépevos), the second of four shorts (drelpoxos), the third of five shorts (d7e- 
peiora, boundless); (2) in words in which the short ictus syllable is followed by 
two longs and a short (OJAvuroo0). A short syilable not under the rhythmic 
accent is lengthened when it is preceded and followed by a long ; thus, any vowel 
preceded by ¢ (wvelw breathe = rvegw), c or v before a vowel (mpodiptyor zeal). 

80D. 1. Doric and Aeolic retain original a, as in wadov apple (cp. Lat. malum, 
Att. wHdov), xipvt herald (Att. xfjpvf). But Doric and Aeolic have original 7 
when 7 interchanges with «, as in rlOnue I place, rideuev we place, patnp parépa 
mother, Tomwhy rowéve shepherd. 

2. Jonic has y after e, 1, and p. Thus, yeve}, oxic}, Huon. 
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a. This is true also of the @ which is the result of early compensative length- 
ening, by which -ave-, -acd-, -aow-, and -acr changed to -as-, -ad-, -au-, and 
-av-. (See 37 b.) But in a few cases like rds for rdvs, and in réea for rdvoa 
(118) where the combination ave arose at a later period, a was not changed to 7. 
tpavac for bpjvac to weave follows rerpavac to pierce. 

b. Original a became » after v, as gu} growth. In some words, however, we 
find a. 


31. In Attic alone this » was changed back to 4: 


1. When preceded by a p; as nudpa day, xapa country. This appears to have 
taken place even though an o intervened: as dxpéaua a musical piece, 
a6p6a collected. ; 

Exceptions: (a) But pen was changed to py: as xépy for xopen maiden. 
(b): Likewise py, when the result of contraction of pea, remained: as &p7 
from dpea mountains. (c) And poy was changed to ppy: as xéppy for xbpon 
(79) one of the temples. , 

2. When preceded by‘e orc: as yeved generation, oxi shadow. 

This change takes place even when the 7 is the result of the contraction 
of ea: as bya healthy, évdea lacking, for vy} from bye(o)a, évdeq from 
évdec(o)a; also, if originally a ¢ intervened, as véa for vera young (Lat. 
nova). : 

Exceptions: Some exceptions are due to analogy: iy healthy, ebpu9 
shapely (292 d) follow cap% clear. 


32. In the choruses of tragedy Doric a is often used for 7. Thus, 
parnp mother, pix soul, ya earth, dicravos wretched, éBav went. 


33. The dialects frequently show vowel sounds that do not occur 
in the corresponding Attic words. 


$4. Transfer of Quantity. — 0, ya often exchange quantities, be- 
coming ew, ea. Thus, Axds (Epie Aads folk) becomes Acds, as wéAnos 
becomes wéAcws Of a city; reOvydros TeOvedtos dead; PBacrrja Baorrca 
king. ‘ : 





88D. afore: iapds sacred, ”“Aprams (for “Apreus), Tpdww turn Dor.; efora: 
 Géps0s courage Aeol., Zpony male, dpéw see, réooepes four (= rérrapes) lon.; a 
foro: diaKartor (for dvaxdowor) 200 Dor., drd under Aeol.; o fora: o7péros (oTpa- 
ros) army, by (dvd) wp Aeol., réropes (rérrapes) four Dor.; € for yn: éoowy inferior 
(nrtwv) Ion.; € foro: ’Aré\Awy Dor. (also’AréAdwv); € for a: péfwv greater 
Ton. ; ¢ for ve: xépvaiv mix (= xiprydvac for xepavvivat) Aeol.; uv fore: iorly hearth 
Ton., isria Dor. (for éorla), xpvows (xptceos) golden Aeol., bs god Boeot., 
kooulw arrange Dor.; v fora: rlovpes four (rérrapes) Hom.; v for o: drupe 
name Dor., Aeol., drt from Aeol.; @ forev: dy accordingly lon., Dor. 
84D. Often in Ionic: "ArpefSew from earlier "Azpetda0 son of Atreus, ixérew 
from ixérao suppliant. This ew generally makes a single syllable in poetry (60). 
The yo intermediate between ao and ew is rarely found. 
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35. Qualitative Vowel Gradation.— In the same root or suffix we 
find an interchange among different vowels (and diphthongs) simi- 
lar to the interchange in sing, sang, sung. 


a. This variation appears in strong grades and in a weak grade (including 
actual expulsion of a vowel — in diphthongs, of the first vowel). Thus, pép-w 
I carry, pbp-o-s tribute, pap thief, pap-é-rpa quiver, dl-pp-o-s chartot (two- 
carrier), Aelt-w I leave, \é-Aour-a I have left, \uw-eiv to leave. The interchange 
is quantitative in pép-o-s pup (cp. 27). 

b. When, by the expulsion of a vowel in the weak grade, an unpronounce- 
able combination of consonants resulted, a vowel sound was developed to render 
pronunciation possible. Thus, pa or ap was developed from p between conso- 
nants, as in va-rpé-cc from Tarp-oe (262) ; and a from », as in adré-pa-ro-v for 
abro-uy-roy automaton (acting of” its own will), ep. pév-o-s rage, ué-por-a I yearn. 
So in dvopatyw name for dvoprtw 5 Cp. drone, 

c. A vowel may also take the aes of an original liquid or nasal after a con- 
sonant ; as \tea for eddo pw. This p,A, », » in b and c is called sonant liquid 
or sonant nasal. 


36. TABLE OF THE CHIEF VOWEL GRADES 
Strong Grades Weak Grade Strong Grades Weak Grade 
1. 2. 1. 2. 
&@ € 50 — ora d. a@:w a 
b. et 208 L @& niw eora 
G €urov v Dex w o 


é~yev-b-ynyv I became : yéyor-a Tam born yl-y v-o-war I become 





tpérw I turn : Tpow-4 Trout &rpdnr-nv Iwas put to flight 
b.. melo-w I persuade : wé-rowb-a I trust (568) wid-avbs persuasive 
c. ded(O)o~o-war I shall go: d-7dovd-a I have gone Hrvd-0-v I went (Epic) 
d.  pa-pl (Dor., 30) say : pw-vh speech pa-pév we speak 
e, {7HOnm I place : Ow-pé-s heap . Ge-76-s placed, adopted 
* U piry-vb-m ZT break : &ppwy-a I have broken é-ppdy-y it was broken 
f. ol-du-pe I give 5l-Go-pev we give 


N. 1. — Relatively few words show examples of all the above series of grades. 
Some have five grades, as ra-rijp, wa-rép-a, eb-rd-Twp, el-rd-Top-a, Ta-T p-ds. 
N. 2.—e ands vary in werdvviys witvnys spread out. 


COMPENSATORY LENGTHENING 


37. Compensatory lengthening is the lengthening of a short vowel 
to make up for the omission of a consonant. 





37D. 1. Ionic agrees with Attic except where the omitted consonant was f, 
which in Attic disappeared after a consonant without causing lengthening. 
Thus, fetvos for févos stranger, eivexa on account of (also in Dem.) for évexa, 
odpos boundary for 8pos, xobpos boy for xdpos, modvos alone for uévos. These 
forms are also used generally in poetry. 
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The short vowels a € L ° | v 
are lengthened to a €u v ov | v 
Thus the forms Tav-s | é-peroa éxAuy-oa bys Seckpuvt-s 
become ras Zueva exdiva Tous Setxvbs 
the Iremained| Tleaned the showing 


a, Thus are formed xtelyw I kill for xrev-ww, pOelpw I destroy for pbep-.w, 
ddretpa giver for dorep-1a, kAivpw I lean for wAtv-.w, drdopipw I lament for édogup-1w. 
_ b. a becomes 7 in the o-aorist of verbs whose stems end in , p, or », when 
not preceded by. orp. Thus, égav-ca becomes é-gnva I showed, but érepay-ca 
becomes érépava I finished. So cedhvy moon for cedac-vn (cédas gleam). 
c. The diphthongs e and ov due to this lengthening are spurious (6). 


38. @ arises from a upon the loss of its « (43) in def always (from aiel), 
derés eagle (alerés), xdder weeps (kdaler), €dda olive-tree (€dala, cp. Lat. oléva). 

a. This change took place only when a: was followed by ¢ (alrel, aigerés from 
dpreros, KAatcec from xAagiet, 111, 128) or « (OnBals the Thedaid from OnBads); 
and only when ¢ or « was not followed by o. 


SHORTENING, ADDITION, AND OTHER VOWEL CHANGES © 


39. Shortening.—_A long vowel may be shortened before another long 
vowel: Baciddwy from Basihjwy of kings, vedv from vndv of ships, reOveds from 
reOvnws dead. 

40. A long vowel before «, v, a nasal, or a liquid + a following consonant 
was regularly shortened: vats from original vaus ship, éuéyey from é-peyn-rT 
were mixed. The long vowel] was often introduced again, as Ion.. vais ship. 


41. Addition. —a, «, o are sometimes prefixed before A, «, p, f (prothetic | 
vowels). Thus, d-Aelgw anoint with oil, Maros fat; é&pvépss red (cp. Lat. ruber), 
é-elxors from &(p)elkoor ; d-pbpyvige wipe ; é-yOés and x6és yesterday, t-xris weasel 
(xriéén weasel-skin helmet) are doubtful cases. : 


42. Development. — A medial vowel is sometimes developed from A or » 
between two consonants; thus ad, Aa; ap, pa; ay (35 b). Also (rarely) in 
forms like Ion. Bdpayxos = Att. Bodyxos hoarseness. 





2. Doric generally lengthens ¢ and o to 7 and w: Ejvos, pos, xBpos, waves. 
So pGca muse from povoa for povria, rubs for révs the, jal am for éom, xnAlor 
1000 for xeodu2, Ionic xefhioc. (In some Doric dialects ¢ drops as i Attic (és, 
pos); and avs, ovs may become ds, os: deobrds lords, Tbs the.) 

8. Aeolic has acs, es (a genuine diphth.), os from ays, evs, ovs. Thus, raica all 
(Cretan wdvca, Att. aca), Mot they loose from Morr. Elsewhere Aeol. prefers 
assimilated forms (%pevva, xduwva, Eévvos, Zvvexa, Sppos, Zum, xeAd0v). Butsingle v, 
p are also found, as in xépa, udvos. Aeodlic has POéppw, cAlvvw, ddropdppw; cp. 37 a. 

89 D. In the Ionic genitive of A stems (214 D. 8) -ewv is from -nwy out of ~iwy. 
So in Ionic BaciAda from Bacidfa king. So even before a short vowel in Hom. 
iipos, Apa hero (cp. 148 D. 8). 
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43. Disappearance. — The « and v of diphthongs often disappear before a 
following vowel. ‘Thus, Jés from vids son, Bo-6s genitive of Bod-s ox, cow. «and 
v here becaine semivowels (1, v), which are not written. Cp. 148 D. 3. 


44, a. The disappearance of e before a vowel is often called hyphaecrests (spal- 
pects omission). Thus Jonic vooosds chick for veooods, pry for éoprh festival ; ddeds 
fearlessly for déeéws. Here e was sounded nearly like y and was not written. 

b. The disappearance of a short vowel between consonants is called syncope 
(cvyxow# cutting up). Thus irre fall for mi-rer-w, watpés father for war épos. 
Syncopated forms show the weak grade of vowel gradation (35, 36). 


45. Assimilation. A vowel may be assimilated to the vowel standing in 
the following syllable: B:8dloy book from BuBXloy (Bupdros papyrus). 
a. On assimilation in distracted verbs (épéw see, etc.), see 643 ff., 652. 


EUPHONY OF VOWELS 
CONTACT OF VOWELS AND HIATUS 


46. Attic more than any other dialect disliked the immediate 
succession of two vowel sounds in adjoining syllables. To avoid 
such succession, which often arose in the formation and inflection of 
words, various means were employed: contraction (48 ff.), when the 
vowels collided in the middle of a word; or, when the succession 
oceurred between two words (hiatus), by crasis (62 ff.), elision (70 ff.), 
aphaeresis (76), or by affixing a movable consonant at the end of 
the former word (134). 


47. Hiatus is usually avoided in prose writers. by elision (70 ff.) ; but in 
_ eases where elision is not possible, hiatus is allowed to remain by different 
writers in different degrees, commonly after short words, such as &, el, 4, Kai, 
uh, and the forms of the article. 





43D. So in Hat. xéera for xelerat lies, Badéa for Babe?a deep. 

44a. D. Cp. Hom. feof A18 (one syllable). « becomes sin Hom. wéduos (two 
syllables) @ 567. «rarely disappears: SHuor for SHysov belonging to the people 
M 218. 

47D. Hiatus is allowed in certain cases. 

1. In epic poetry: a. After cand uv: dfom dudls, ov éoou 

b. After a long final syllable having the rhythmic accent: wo é@édoveg 
(2 UUs vu). 

c. When a long final syllable is shortened before an initial vowel (weak, or 
improper, hiatus) : dxry é@ tWorR (CU U + ___). 

d. When the concurrent vowels are separated by the caesura; often after 
the fourth foot: 4A a7 eudy éxdwy ériBjceo, | Spa Vnar; very often between 
the short syllables of the third foot (the feminine caesura): as, dA)’ dxéouca 
KdOnoo, | dup 8 ércrelbeo uid; rarely after the first foot : adrap 6 yyw A 338. 

e. Where ¢ has been lost. 

2. In Attic poetry hiatus is allowable, as in 1c, and after rl what ? ¢@ well, 
interjections, rep! concerning, and in obdé (wyde) els (for ovdels, undels no one). 
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CONTRACTION 


48. Contraction unites in a single long vowel or diphthong two 
vowels or a vowel and a diphthong standing next each other in 
successive syllables in the same word. 

a. Occasion for contraction is made especially by the concurrence of vowel 
sounds which were once separated by o, v (¢), and « (17, 20a). 


The following are the chief rules governing contraction: 


49. (1) Two vowels which can form a diphthong (5) unite to 
form that diphthong: yévet = yéva, aiddi = aidot, crHiOpov = KApOpov. 


50. (II) Like Vowels. -— Like vowels, whether short or long, unite 
in the common long; ce, oe become «, ov (6): yépua= yépa, pireyte 
= irire; epiree = Edirer, SnAdopev = Syroduev. 

a. « is rarely contracted with « (é¢c + tduov = ddidiov small snake) or v with v 

. (ts son in inscriptions, from 6(.)vs = vids, 43). 


61. (III) Unlike Vowels. — Unlike vowels are assimilated, either 
the second to the first (progressive assimilation) or the first to the 
second (regressive assimilation). 

a. An o sound always prevails over an @ or e sound: 0 or » before or after a, 
and before y, forms ». o¢ and eo form ov (a spurious diphthong, 6). Thus, 
Tipdopev = TinGyev, aldda = ald, Hpwa = How, Tindw = Tima, SyrAdnre = SydAGTE ; 
but pierdouer = irohuer, Sndberov = SyAovrov. 

b. When'a and ¢ or n come together the vowel sound that precedes prevails, 
and we have @ or y: épac = dpa, Tiudyre = TiwGre, Spea = dp. 

c. v rarely contracts: v-++u=b in iyGvdioy from ixGvldov small fish; v+e 
strictly never becomes i (273). 


52. (IV) Vowels and Diphthongs. — A vowel disappears before a 
diphthong beginning with the same sound: prda=pvai, dire = 
prrc?, SyrAdor = Sydoi. 

53. A vowel before a diphthong not beginning with the same 
sound generally contracts with the first vowel of the diphthong; the 
last vowel, if c, is subscript (5): ivan = rid, Tipdoiey = Tindue, 
Actrreat = Airy, MEepVNOi nV = pLepveOpAV. 

a. But €+ ot becomes or: grddor = idol; o + et, 0+ q become ov: dyAbe. = 
Syrot, SnAdY = SyAo?. 

54. Spuriouse: and ovare treated like eando : rindeev=Tipay, SnAbecyv=Syrody, 
Tipdovet=Tipdsr (but rizder=ring and dydde.=dydoi, since ec is here genuine ; 6). 





50D. .-+.=Zi occurs chiefly in the Ionic, Doric, and Aeolie dative singular 
of nouns in -s (268 D.), as in réAu = wédt; also in the optative, as In PA-i-ro = 
Potro. 
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55. (V) Three Vowels. — When three vowels come together, the 
last two unite first, and the resulting diphthong may be contracted 
with the first vowel: thus, rizé is from tipo-y out of ripa-e(o)ar; but 
WepuxAdous from Tlepixd eos. . 


56. Irregularities. — A short vowel preceding a or any long vowel or diph- 
thong, in contracts of the first and second declensions, is apparently absorbed 
(235, 290): xptoea = xptod (not xptoH), dadda = drdG (not drdS), by analogy 
to the a which marks the neuter plural, ypicéais = xptoats. (So judas = has 
to show the -as of the accus. pl.) Only in the singular of the first declension 
does «& become 7 (or a after a vowel or p): xpicéas = xptons, apyupéa = dpyupG. 
In the third declension eea becomes ca (265); sea or vea becomes ua (va) OF ey (v7). 
See 292 d. 

Various special cases will be considered under their appropriate sections. 


57. The contraction of a long vowel with a short vowel sometimes does not 
occur by reason of analogy. Thus, vyt (two syllables) follows vmés, the older 
form of veds (275). Sometimes the long vowel was shortened (39) or transfer 
of quantity took place (34). 


58. Vowels that were once separated’ by o or: (20) are often not con- 
tracted in dissyllabic forms, but contracted in polysyllabic forms. Thus, #e(o)és 
god, but Oovkididns Thucydides (debs + xidos glory). 


59. TABLE OF VOWEL CONTRACTIONS 
[A fter ec or ov, gen. means genuine, sp. means spurious.) 
ata =a yépaa = yépa eta =n NOeae = din 
‘ata =a das = has whence Avec 
a+a =a BeBdac. = BeBaor |! =at xpioéats = xpvcats 
a+ as =a pvdat = prat (56) 
ate =¢ preg = pg ete = er(sp.) piddere = Gtdetre 
ate =a Tipdere = TipGre e + e& (gen.) = ex (gen.) pidder = pire? 
a et (gen.) = @ Tipder = Tig € + ec(ep.) = et(sp.) pidéery = Pidety 
ate(p.) =& Tipdey == Tipay e+7 =n prrénre = pide 
a+ty =a Tipanre = Tiare e+n = pirén = pip 
at+y =@ Tian = Tipe e+e = et (gen.) yével = yéver 
ate = at xépat = xépat eto = ov (sp.) PiAdouev = Pidodper 
G+ =¢G patrepos = pdrepos | e +a =o piréarre = pidotre 
a+o =w Tipdopey = Tip@pev | € + ov (ep.) = ov piréovor = prdovor 
a+ o = Tipdoye = Ty@pe e+u = €v & = 
a + ov(sp.) = w éripae(o)o (55) e+w =o grto = Prd 
= éripd e+ = xpicép = xpio@ 
a+w =a Tipaw = Td n+ ae =7 Ain(o)ac = Ay 
e+a =7 relxea = relxn n+e =7 Timnevros = Tipfvros 
=&% bor éa = 6074(56)| m + ec(gen.) = 7 Syee =F 
e+a@ =7 am héa = anh nets.) =7 Tipnes = Tins 








55 D. In Hom, detos of fear from dée(e)-0s the first two vowels unite. 
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TABLE OF VOWEL CONTRACTIONS — Concluded 





nin =7 pavynre = parte Jota = 0 Snddy = dy dot 
q+ =9 $n =o =o Boys = ¢s 
n+ 0 =_ pepvnoluny = o+e =o Axo = Hxot 
hepvgunvl o +0 == ov (sp.) whbos = Thobs 
ante =% knits = Khs ota = 0 Syddborpey = Snroiper 
ete Ht} Klos = Kios o + ov (sp.) = ov (sp.) Snddouer = Snrotior 
ota =u aldéa = aldd otw =w dnhow = dnrd 
=a amd\6aqa = aha ot@ =y Throw = TAP 
(56) ute =v ixyOuldioy = ly bduov 
ote = ou (sp.) €O#A0e = = ednjrov ju+tu =0 bus (for vids) = ts 
o + e (gen.)= oF Snrdec = = Sno? w+a =w hpwa = Fpw 
o + €t(sp.) = ov Sydbeey = Snrodby jute =y Howe = Hoy 
o+n =w Sndénte = SnrdGre | wt+ow =a Sdw (Hom.)= 86 


N. — The forms of piyéw shiver contract from the stem pryw- (yielding » or ), 


SYNIZESIS 


60. In poetry two vowels, or a vowel and a diphthong, belonging 
to successive syllables may unite to form a single syllable in pronun- 
ciation, but not in writing. Thus, Baca missiles, réAews city, InAqia- 
dew son of Peleus, xpicém golden. This is called Synizésis (cvvitnors 
settling together). oe a 


61. Synizesis may occur between two words when the first ends 
in a long vowel or diphthong. This is especially the case with $y 





59D. Attic contracts more, Ionic less, than the other dialects. The laws of 
contraction often differ in the different dialects. 

* 1. Tonic (Old and New) is distinguished by its absence of contraction. Thus, 
whbos for rdods voyage, reixea for relyn walls, doréa for dora bones, dod4 for 
gdh song, depyés for dpybs idle. The Mss. of Hat. generally leave ce, ey uncon- 
tracted ; but this is probably erroneous in most cases. Ionic rarely contracts 
where Attic does not: éydwxovra for dydojxorra eighty. 

2. €0, ew, eov generally remain open in all dialects except Attic. In Ionic ew 
is usually monosyllabic. Ionic (and less often Doric) may contract eo, eov to ev: 
ce from céo of thee, pirebor from piréover they love. 

8. ao, do, aw, aw. contract to é in Doric and Aeolic. Thus, ’Arpe(6a from 
*Arpelda0, Dor. yeddvri they laugh from yeddorri, xwpav from Xwpdwy of countries. 
In Aeolic 04 = & in Babserri (Ion. BwhdevTs) = Att. Bonbobvr: aiding (dative). 

4. Doric contracts ae to 7; an to; ae, ay toy. Thus, vicn from vixae con- 
quer! ép9 from épdec and dpdy ; but de = a (ads from dédwos, Hom. HAs sun). 

5. The Severer (and earlier) Doric contracts ee to , and ve, 00 tow, Thus, 
girjro from pireérw, SyrAGre from dydbere, trrw from trmo-o (230 D.); the Milder 
(and later) Doric and N. W. Greek contract to «, and ov, . Aeolic agrees with the 
Severer Doric. 
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now, 4 or, % (interrog.), pa not, ered since, éyd I, doh ; as 7 ov O 18. 
A 
a. The term synizesis is often restricted to cases where the first vowel is long, 


Where the first vowel is short, e, . were sounded nearly like y; uv nearly like w. 
Cp. 44a. The single syllable produced.by synizesis is almost always long. , 


CRASIS 


62. Crasis (xpacis mingling) is the contraction of a vowel or 
diphthong at the end of a word with a vowel or diphthong begin- 
ning the following word. Over the syllable resulting from contrac- 
tion is placed a’ called cordnis (xopwvis hook), as raAAa from 7a dAdo 
the other things, the rest. 

a. The coronis is not written when the rough breathing stands on the first 
word : 6 dvOpwros = dvOpwros. : 

b. Crasis does not occur when the first vowel may be elided. (Some editors 
write 7dAa, etc.) 


63. Crasis occurs in general only between words that belong together; and 
the first of the two words united by crasis is usually the less important ; as the 
article, relative pronoun (8, &), 7pé, xal, 54, @. Crasis occurs chiefly in poetry. 

a. It is rare in Hom., common in the dialogue parts of the drama (especially 
in comedy), and frequent in the orators, 


64. 1,7, become ¢, 0, x when the next word begins with the rough breath- 
ing (124): 77 qudpa= Onuépe the day, xal ol and the = xol (68 c). 

_ 65. Iota subscript (5) appears in the syllable resulting from crasis only when 
the first syllable of the second word contains an 1: éy& ofda = éygoa I know 
(but 76 dpydvy = rapydvy the instrument, 68 a). 

66. The rules for crasis gre in general the same as those for contraction 
(48 ff.). Thus, 7d 8vona = rotvopa the name, 6 év = obv, & dvep = Svep oh Man, 
apd txwv = wpotxwy excelling, 7d iudriov = Ooludriov the cloak (64), a éyd = dys. 

But the following exceptions are to be noted (67-69) : 

67. A diphthong may lose its final vowel: of éuol = obpol, cot éorl = aotarh, 
pou éori = potori. Cp. 43, 68. 


68. The final vowel or diphtliong of the article, and of rol, is dropped, and an 
initial a of the next word is lengthened unless it is the first vowel of a diph- 
thong. The same rule applies in part to caf. 

a. Article. —6 dvijp = dvtp, ol &vdpes = dvdpes, al dyabal = dyabal,  adjOea = 
adAGea, TH dvdpbs = ravdpbs, TH dvdpl = ravdpl, 6 adrés = abrbs the same, rob 
ai’rotd = rabroi of the same. 

b. tol.—rol dpa = rdpa, pévrow dv = perrav. 

. c. wal.—(1) a is dropped: xal adrés = xaidrés, xal ob = kod, cal 4 = x7, kal 
ol = xol, kal ixerevere = xixerevere and ye beseech (64). (2) at is contracted 
chiefly before « and a: kal év= dv, kal dyo= xaydé, kal és = xds, xal dra = 
xara (note however kai ef = xel, kal els = eis); also before o in xal 8re = x re, 
kal 6rws = xdrws (64). 
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N. — The exceptions in 68 a-c to the laws of contraction are due to the desire 
to let the vowel of the more important word prevail: dynp, not dvnp, because of 
dvip. 

69. Most crasis forms of repos other are derived from &repos, the earlier form : 
thus, 6 Evepos = drepos, of Erepor = arepor ; but roo érdpov = Gobrépou (64). 


ELISION 


70. Elision is the expulsion of a short vowel at the end of a word 
before a word beginning with a vowel. An apostrophe (’) marks the 
place where the vowel is elided. 

GdX (4) dye, Zw’ (a) évvda, Ep’ (= ert) éavrod (64), Exouw (c) bv, yévorr’ (0) dv. 

a. Elision is often not expressed to the eye except in poetry. Both inscrip- 
tions and the Mss. of prose writers are very inconsistent, but even where the 
elision is not expressed, it seems to have occurred in speaking ; 7.¢. 85e efwe and 
85’ elme were spoken alike. The Mss. are of little value in such cases. 


71. Elision affects only unimportant words or syllables, such as particles, 
adverbs, prepositions, and conjunctions of two syllables (except mepl, &xpi, 
uéxpt, 8re 72 b, c), and the final syllables of nouns, pronouns, and verbs, 

a. The final vowel of an emphatic personal pronoun is rarely elided. 


72. Elision does not occur in 

a. Monosyllables, except such as end in e (ré, dé, yé). 

b. The conjunction 67: that (67' is bre when). 

c. The prepositions mpé before, &xpt, wéxpt until, and rep! concerning (except 
before ¢). 

d. The dative singular ending « of the third declension, and in o, the ending 
of the dative plural. 

e. Words with final v. 


73. Except éorl is, forms admitting movable » (134 a) do not suffer elision 
in prose. (But some cases of ¢ in the-perfect occur in Demosthenes.) 


74. a: in the personal endings and the infinitive is elided in Aristophanes ; 
scarcely ever, if at-all, in tragedy; its elision in prose is doubtful. o is elided 
in tragedy in ofpo alas. 








68D. Hom. has &picros =6 Epioros, wirds = 6 abrbs. Hat, has otrepos = 6 
Erepos, avip = 6 avip, wurol = oi abrol, rduré = 7d abré, Tdurod = rob adrod, éwvrot 
= 0 abroG, Gvipes = of Avdpes. Doric has xjwl = xal én. 

72D. Absence of elision in Homer often proves the loss of ¢ (3), as in 
kara doru X 1. Epic admits elision in od thy, pd, in the dat. sing. of the third 
decl., in -o1 and -a: in the personal endings, and in -va:, -o#ac of the infinitive, 
and (rarely) in pol, ool, rol. dva oh king, and dva = dvdorn rise up, elide only 
Once, /dé and never. Hat. elides less often than Attic prose; but the Mss. are 
not a sure guide. mep{ sometimes appears as wép in Doric and Aeolic before 
words beginning with other vowels than «. éfe?’ ddvac A 272. Cp. 148 D. 1. 

73 D. In poetry a vowel capable of taking movable » is often cut off. 
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75. Interior elision takes place in forming compound words. Here 
the apostrophe is not used. Thus, oide’s no one from od8 cfs, xafopaw 
look down upon from xara dpde, pebinys let go from pera Enpu (124). 

a. d8t, rovrt this are derived from the demonstrative pronouns 83e, Toro 
+ the deictic ending 7 (333 g). 

b. Interior elision does not always occur in the formation of compounds. 
Thus, cxnrrodxos sceptre-bearing from cxnrro + oxos (i.e. coxos). Cp. 878. 

c. On the accent in elision, see 174. 


. 


APHAERESIS (INVERSE ELISION) 


76. <Aphaeresis (d¢elpects taking away) is the elision of « at the beginning 
of a word after a word ending in a long vowel or diphthong. This occurs only 
in poetry, and chiefly after y} not, or. Thus, py ’vraiéa, } ud, raptw paurdr, 
air? ijOev. In some texts editors prefer to adopt crasis (62) or synizesis (60). 
a is rarely elided thus. ; 


EUPHONY OF CONSONANTS 


77. Assimilation.— A consonant is sometimes assimilated to an- 
other consonant in the same word. This assimilation may be either 
partial, as in é-réudh-Onv I was sent for é-reya-Onv (82), or complete, as 
in éuypevw I abide by for év-perw (94). 

a. A preceding consonant is generally assimilated to a following consonant. 
Assimilation to a preceding consonant, as in 8\Adju J destroy for 6d-vi-yu, is rare. 


DOUBLING OF CONSONANTS 


78. Attic has rr for oo of Ionic and most other dialects: zpérrw 
do for zpécow, Oddatra sea for OddAacca, xpetrtwy stronger for xpetoowy. 
a. Tragedy and Thucydides adopt ¢¢ as an Jonism. On yaplecca see 1]4a. 

b. 77 is used for that oo which is regularly formed by « or x and « (112), 
sometimes by 7, 6, ands (114). On rr in’ Arrixés see 83 a. 





75D. Apocope (droxory cutting off) occurs when a final short vowel is cut 
off before an initial consonant. In literature apocope is confined to poetry, but 
in the prose inscriptions of the dialects it is frequent. Thus, in Hom., as sepa- 
rate words and in compounds, dy, cdr, wap (da, dr rarely) for dvd, card, apd 
(a6, br6). Final + is assimilated to a following consonant (but xaréavety to die, 
not xaddavety, cp. 83 a); so final y by 91-95. Thus, ddd\¢éar to pick up, Au révor 
into the strife; xédBBare threw down, xddrue left behind, xaxxelovres lit. lying 
down, xavatas break in pieces, for xagrdtas = xat-patass, Kad d¢, adddoar enter- 
ang into, kaw wedlov through the plain, xwy yoru on the knee (kag not kang), Kap 
pbov in the stream; bBBddruv interrupt, daméuper will send away. When three 
consonants collide, the final consonant of the apocopate word is usually lost, as 
cdxrave slew, from xdxkrave out of xar(é)xrave. Apocope occurs rarely in Attic 
poetry. mér for rorl (= mpés in meaning) is frequent in Doric and Boeotian. 


N.— The shorter forms may have originated from elision.: 
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79. Later Attic has pp for po of older Attic: Odppos courage = 
Odpoos, dppnv male = dponv. 

a. But po does not become pp in the dative plural (p7rop-o. orators) and in 
words containing the suffix -o:s for -ris (&p-o1s raising). 

b. Ionic and most other dialects have po. po in Attic tragedy and Thucydides 
is probably an Ionism. Xenophon has po and pp. 


80. An initial p is doubled when a simple vowel is placed before it 
in inflection or composition. Thus, after the syllabic augment (429), 
Zppe was flowing from péw; and in xaréppoos fair flowing. After a 
diphthong p is not doubled: «¥-poos fair flowing. 

a. This pp, due to assimilation of op (&-pper, xadt-ppoos), or ep (épp}On was 
spoken), is strictly retained in the interior of a word; but simplified to single p 
when standing at the beginning, 7.e. péw is for ppéw. In composition (ed-poos) 
single p is due to the influence of the simplified initial sound. 

b. A different pp arises from assimilation of po (79), pe (sounded like py, 44, 
117), and vp (95). 


81. £8, y, 5 are not doubled in Attic (cp. 75 D.). In yy the first y is nasal 
(19 a). 9, x, @ are not doubled in Attic; instead, we have 79, xx, 79 as in 
Zangs Sappho, Bdxxos Bacchus, Ar6ls (Atthis) Attic. Cp. 83a. 


CONSONANTS WITH CONSONANTS 
STOPS BEFORE STOPS 


g2. A labial or a palatal stop (16) before a dental stop (-, 8, 6) 
must be of the same order (16). : 

a. Br, @r become wr: (rerpif-rar) rérpirrar has been rubbed from rpif-w 
rub; (yerpad-ra) yéyparra: haus been written from ypdgd-w write. yr, xT 
become xr: (Aedey-rar) AéXexTaL has been said from déy-w say; (BeBpex-rar) 
BéBpexrar has been moistened from Bpéx-w moisten. 











80 D. In Hom. and even in prose p may remain single after a vowel: ¢-pete 
did from péfw, Kaddi-poos. So icd-pporos and lod-poros (by analogy to pézos) 
equally balanced. ék xetp&v Béded péov M159 represents Bédea ppéov. Cp. 146 D. 

81D. 1. Hom. has many cases of doubled liquids and nasals: €\dafe took, 
EAnKTos unceasing, Eupopos without lot in, pidouperdys fond of smiles, dyavudos 
very snowy, apyervds white, évvere relate. These forms are due to the assimila- 
tion of ¢ and A, w, or », Thus, dyd-vyudos is from dya-cngos, cp. sn in snow. 

2. Doubled stops: érre that (ofod-r1), drrére as (cf0d-more), Cddeice feared 
(5rewe). 

3. oo in pésoos middle (for yefios medius, 114), érlocw backward, in the 
datives of c-stems, as @regc: (250 D. 2), and in verbs with stems in o (rtpéoce), 

4. One of these doubled consonants may be dropped without lengthening the 
preceding vowel: 'Odvee’s from ’Odveceds, udoos, dricw. So in "Axsdeds from 
"Axodreds. On 35, 88, see 75D. Acolic has many doubled consonants due to 
assimilation (37 D. 3). 
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b. 28, $8 become BS: (KArew-Syv) KrEBSnv by stealth from xrér-7-w steal ; 
Crpadény) ypaBdnv scraping from ypid-w write (originally scratch, scrupe). 
x8 becomes y8: (adex-dyv) wrAEYSynY entwined from mréx-w plait. 

c. +0, BB become hd: (dreur-Onv) éréudOnv I was sent from réur-w send ; 
(érpiB-On) érpipOn it was rubbed (rpip-w rub). «0, y@ become x@: (érdex-67y) 
érréxOn tt was plaited (mréx-w plait) ; (édey-On) éréxOn it was said (Aéy-w say) 

N. 1.— Cp. érrd seven, éBSou0s seventh, épOrjyepos lasting seven days. 

N. 2.—But é« out of remains unchanged: éxdldwpus surrender, éxOéw run out 
(104). 


83. A dental stop before another dental stop becomes o. 


dvuarbs practicable for dvvt-ros from dwirw complete, tore you know for ié-re, 
ofc@a thou knowest for oi6-fa; wéreicra has been persuaded for remeb-rat, 
éreloOq I was persuaded for éred-Onv. 

. a. 77, 76 remain unchanged in ’Arrixés, ’ArOls Attic, and in xarOavety die 
(75 D., 81). So rz for oo (78). 


84. Any stop standing before a stop other than 7, 3, 6, or in other combina- 
tion than 1¢, xx, 76 (81) is dropped, as in xexdus(5)-«a I have brought. vy before 
k, Y, or x is gamma-nasal (19 a), not a stop. 


STOPS BEFORE M 


85. Before », the labial stops (7, 8, ¢) become p; the palatal stops 
x, x become y; y before » remains unchanged. 


Supa eye for édr-pa (cp. brwra), édequpac I have been left for redew-par froin 
Aelr-w leave, rérpiupac for rerpiB-yar from rpif-w rub, yéypaypace for yeypad- 
vat from ypdd-w write, wémdeyuar for wemdex-par from wréx-w plait, rérevypac 
for rerevy-pat from revx-w build. 


a. « and x may remain unchanged before » in a noun-suffix: d«-yH edge, 
Spax-uy drachma. «pu remains when brought together by phonetic change 
(128 a), as in xé-kun-Ka am wearied (xdu-ww), : 

b. yru and pup become yu and wu. Thus, éd#dreyuar for éAnreyy-uar from 
édyreyx-pa (édéyx-w convict), wéreupar for wemewp-yat from memepm-par (réuT-w 
send). 


86. A dental stop (7, 6,6) before » often appears to become og. 
Thus, vena for Avr-pat (dvir-w complete), réppacpa for meppad-pat 
(dpalw declare), wérecpar for ereb-pyat (eib-w persuade). 


87. On the other hand, since these stops are actually retained in many words, 
such as dperuby oar, réryos fate, apiOuss number, o must be explained as due 
to analogy. Thus, 4rvepat, réppacua, rérecopar have taken on the ending -cpac 
by analogy to -cra: where @ is in place (réfpacra: for reppad-rac), So toper we 
know (Hom. tépev) follows tore you know (for ié-re). éoyy odor stands for 66-cuy. 





85 a. D."So in Hom. txpevos fuvoring (ixdvw), dkaxpévos sharpened. 
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CONSONANTS BEFORE N 


ss. 8 regularly and ¢ usually become p» before v. Thus, cepvos 
revered for cef-vos (céB-opat), crupvds firm for orud-vos (origw contract). 


89. ylyvouat become, yeyvéoxw know become ‘vivopat, yiveérkw in Attic after 
300 u.c., in New Ionic, late Doric, etc. 


90. dv becomes AA in dAATpu destroy for 6r-vo pm. 
dv is kept in. rfvayar approach. On sigma before » see 105. 


N BEFORE CONSONANTS 


91. v before z, 8, $, % becomes p: éuaiarw fall into for éy-rirre, 
éuBdrAdAgw throw in for éy-BadrrAw, endaivw exhibit for év-dawve, Embryos 
alive for év-piyos. ; 


92. v before «, y, x, € becomes y-nasal (19 a): eykadew bring a 
charge for év-cadew, éyypadw inscribe for év-ypado, ovyxew pour together 
for ovr- XEW, ovysiw grind up for ovv-éiw. 


93. » before 7, 5, 6 remains unchanged. Here » may represent ».: Bpo»mrh 
thunder (Bpéu-w roar). 


94. v before » becomes p: euperpos moderate for év-perpos, éupévw 
abide by for év-peve. 

a. Verbs in -yw may form the perfect middle in -ova: (489 h) ; as in régac- 
vat (from galyw show) for repay-par (cp. wépay-xa, répay-rat). 

b. Here v does not become o; but the ending -cuac is borrowed from verbs 
with stems in a dental (as ré@pacya:, on which see 87). 


95. y before A, p is assimilated (AA, pp): avAdoyos concourse for 
avv-Aoyos, ovppéw flow together for cuv-pew. 


96. y before o is dropped and the preceding vowel is. lengthened 
(e to et, o to ov, 37): péras black for pedav-s, cis one for é-s, ieis plac- 
ing for teBev(r)-s, rovs for réy-s. 

a. But in the dative plural » before -c: appears to be dropped without com- 


pensatory lengthening: pédac: for peday-or, Salpoor for Sapor-or divinities, ppect 
for dpev-oc mind. But see 250 N. 


CONSONANTS BEFORE & 
97. With o a labial stop forms y, a palatal stop forms é. 


_AckYw shall leave for \er-ow khpué herald for knpux-s 
tptpw shallrub ‘ rpip-cw iw shalllead ‘* dy-ow 
ypdve shall write “ ypag-cw BHE cough “ Bax-s 





90 D. Aeolic B6dXa council, Attic Bovdy and Doric Bord ea compensatory 
lengthening), probably for Bodva. 
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a. The only stop that can stand before ¢ is 7 or x, hence 8, ¢ become z, and 
1X become x. Thus, ypad-ow, ay-cw become ypar-cw, dx-ow. 


98. A dental stop before o is assimilated ve) and one o is 
dropped. 
owpact bodies for cwuagce Out Of cwpar-ot, wool feet for rocol out of mod-c1, 
8pvior birds for dpvicce out of dpvid-or. So rdoxw suffer for raccxw out of 
nwad-cxw (cp. rad-ety and 126). 
a. 5 and @ become r before ¢: o0d-c1, dpvid-c. become srot-c1, dpviT-cr. 


99. « is dropped before ox in d:da(x)-cKw teach (didax-rds taught). 
m is dropped before o¢ in Pra(r)o-dnula evil-speaking. 


100. v7, vd, v9 before ¢ form voc (98), then vo, finally v is dropped 
and the preceding vowel is lengthened (87). 
aot all for rava-c1 out of ravt-c1, riOetor placing for ridevo-cxc Out of TiBerT-cr. 
So yiyas giant for yeyavr-s, Ntover loosing for Adovr-c1, crelaw shall make 
libation for crevi-cw, weicouar shall suffer for revO-copat (révOos grief). 


101. a. & in, civ with in composition are treated as follows: 
év before p,o, or ¢ keeps its v: &y-puOpos tn rhythm, év-ocxevdtw prepare, év- 
fevyvijun yoke in. 
obv before o aud a vowel becomes guc-: cve-cgtw help to save. 
before ¢ and a consonant or {, becomes ou-: ov-cxevdtw pack up, ob-fvyos © 
yoked together. 
b. wav, waduv before o either keep » or assimilate vy to ¢: wdv-codos all-wise, 
‘wav-cédnvos OY taccédnvos the full moon, wariv-cxios thick-shaded, wadlo-curos 
rushing back. 


‘102. On po see 79a. Ao is retained in ddcos precinct. po, s may become 
p, \ with lengthening of the preceding vowel: #yepa I collected, #yyera I an- 
nounced for jyep-ca, Hyyed-ca. s 


2X BEFORE CONSONANTS 


103. Sigma between consonants is dropped: iyyA(o)Ge you have 
announced, yeypid(c)bar to have written, &(c)pnvos of six months (& 
siz, pyv month). 

a. But in compounds ¢ is retained when the second part begins with c: 
%y-crovdes included in a truce. Compounds in dve- ill omit o before a word 
beginning with ¢: d%cx.cTos hard to cleave for dvc-cxicros (oxl{w). 


104. ¢ out of (=éxs) drops « in composition before another consonant, 
but usually retains its « unaltered: éxrelyw stretch out, éxdldwue surrender, 





98D. Hom. often retains oo: rool, ddccaca for dar-cacdat (dardopa divide). 
102 D. Hom. has dpoe incited, xépce cut, éédoa: to coop up, xé&oat to put to 
shore. 
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éxpépw carry out, éxOiw sacr ifice, éexogiw preserve from danger (not ediw), 
éxpavOdvw learn thoroughly. Cp. 82 x. 2, 1236. 


105. o before » or » usually disappears with compensatory lengthening (37) 
as in eluf for éc-4:. But cy stays if » belongs to a suffix and in compounds of 
buc- tll: Svo-pevys hostile. 

a. Assimilation takes place in Iledoréyynoos for Ilédomes vijcos island of 
Pelops, tvviy clothe for éo-vips (Lonic etviue), tppec was flowing for é-cpe, 80 a. 

106. cé becomes ¢ in some adverbs denoting motion towards. Thus, ’A6%- 
vage for ’ A@jvas-de Athens-wards (26, 342 4). 


107. Two sigmas brought together by inflection become o: Bérect 
for BéAco-o1 missiles, éreot for-txeo-cr words (98), reArcoar for redéo-cat 
(from reréw accomplish, stem redeo-). 

a. go when =77 (78) never becomes c. 


108. Many of the rules for the euphony of consonants were not established 
in the classical period. Inscriptions show a much freer practice, either marking 
the etymology, as ctvuaxos for cdppaxos ally (94), éveadety for éyxadety to bring 
a charge (92), or showing the actual pronunciation (phonetic spelling), as rdy 
(= Tbr) xaxdy (92), ri (= Thy) Bovdryjy (91), TOA (= Tov) AbYor, Fy5oors for exdo- 
as surrendering (104), éxpépw, éxGtw for expépw, éxfiw (104). 


CONSONANTS WITH VOWELS 
CONSONANTS BEFORE I AND E 


109. Numerous changes occur before the semivowel « (= y, 20) before a 
vowel. This y is often indicated by the sign s. In 110-117 (except in 115) 
£ is = y. 

110. Ay becomes AA: dAAos for dAtos Lat. alius, dAAopat for dAto- 
pat Lat. salio, pvdAAov for dvAtov Lat. folium. 


111. After ay, ov, ap, op, 4 18 shifted to the preceding syllable, form- 
ing atv, ov, atp, op. This is called Epenthesis (érévOects insertion). 
galyw show for pay-w, wédracva black for pedav-ta, oralpw gasp for orap-w, poitpa 

Sate for wop-ra. (So kralw weep for khag-ew 38a.) One after ev, ep, wv, tp, vy, 

up, see 87 a. 


112. «, x. become rr (=o0 78): ¢gvddrtw guard for dvdak-w 
(cp. prdraxy guard), rapdtrw disturb for rapay-.w (Cp. tapayy disorder). 





105 D. o is assimilated in Aeol. and Hom. éyperar to be for éo-pevar (evar), 
dpyevvds white for dpyeo-vos, epeBervds dark (epeBeo-vos, cp. “EpeBos), Eupe we, 
dupes you (dove, dopes). Cp. 81 D. 

106 D. Aeolic has od for medial ¢ in tedos branch (8fos), pwedlodw make 
melody (uedttw). 

107 D. Homer often retains oo: Bédecot, veo, rehéooae. 
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113. (I) 7, & after long vowels, diphthongs, and consonants 
become o ; after short vowels 71, become oa (ot =r 78), which 
~ is simplified to c. 

aica fate from air-ia, aca all from wavr-ra, pécos middle (Hom. péooos) 
from ped-vos (cp, Lat. med-ius), réc0s so great (Hom. réscos) from ror-sos (cp. 
Lat. toti-dem). : 

a. In the above cases 7: passed into rc. Thus rarr-1a, tavroa, ravooa, wdvoa 
(Cretan, Thessalian), raca (37 D, 3). 


114, (II) 71, & become rr (= oo 78): péAitga bee from peduta 
(cp. méAt,-cros honey), kopirrw equip from xopvb-~w (Pp. Képus, -vOos helmet). 

a. xaplecoa graceful and other feminine adjectives in -eooa are poetical, and 
therefore do not assume the native Attic prose form in rr. But see 299 c. 

b. rr from rz, & is due to analogy, chiefly of rz from x. 

115. 7 before final . often becomes o. Thus, riOyot places for 
TiOyre; also in wrovows rich for rdovr-tos (Cp. TActros wealth). 

a. vr before final , becomes vo, which drops v: fxover they have for €xovr: (37). 


116. & between vowels and y:, after a vowel form £: thus, éArilw 
hope for édmid-yo, welds on foot for red-tos (cp. red-iov ground), dprdlo 
seize for dproy-w (cp. dpraé rapacious). After a consonant y, forms 
6: gpa work from épy-tw. ‘ 

117. we becomes-17, asin yatérrw oppress from yader-ww. pe becomes pp in 
Boppas from Bopéas Boreas. Here « was sounded nearly like y (44, 61a). 


DISAPPEARANCE OF © AND F 


118. The spirant o with a vowel before or after it is often lost. 
Its former presence is known by earlier Greek forms or from the 
cognate languages. 


119. Initial « before a vowel becomes the rough breathing. 


érrd seven, Lat. septem; nusovs half, Lat. semi-; tornue put for o-orn-pe, Lat. 
si-st-o ; eiméunv I followed from écen-o-unv, Lat. seguor. 


a, When retained, this o is due to phonetic change (as suv for tvv, sty? silence 
for oviyn Germ. schweigen), orto analogy. On the loss of “ see 125e. 


120. Between vowels o is dropped. 


yévous of a race from ‘yeve(o)-0s, Lat. gener-is, dec thou loosest from dbp for 
Ave-(o)at, €Xdov from édte-(o)o thou didst loose for thyself, riOeto for rietas, 
etnv from éo-iy-v Old Lat. stem, ddfGe-ra truth from ddnbeo-ia. 





115 D. Doric often retains + (rlOnri, ZxovTs). oé is not from (Dor.) ré (cp. 
Lat. te), nor is wot froin rol. 
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a. Yet o appears in some - forms. (ri@eca:, forage), and in bpacts = Bapads 
128. o between vowels is due to phonetic change (as ¢ for c¢ 107, wdovoros for 
whovrtos 115) or to analogy (as Zdtoa for éd\da, modelled on édex-c-a), cp. 35 c. 


121. o usually disappears in the aorist of liquid verbs (active and middle) 
with lengthening of the preceding vowel (37): goretda I sent for dored-ca, Epqva 
Tshowed for é¢av-ca, épfvaro for épay-caro. Cp. 102. 


122. Digamma (8) has disappeared in Attic. 
The following special cases are to be noted: 
a. In nouns of the third declension with a stem in av, ev, or ov (48). Thus, 
vais ship, gen. vews from vye-ds, Bacideds king, gen. Bacrddws from Baoidfe-os (34). 
b. In the augment and reduplication of verbs beginning with ¢: elpyatéunry 
- I worked from é-fepyasouny, foxa am like from feroxa. Cp. 431, 443. 
c. In verbs in ew for erw: péw I flow, fut. peb-coua. 


123. Some words have lost initial of: #3¥s sweet (Lat. sua(d)vis), ob, of, 
é him, bs his (Lat. swus), os custom, #O0s character (Lat. con-suetus). 


ASPIRATION 


* 324, A smooth stop (z, 7, x), brought before the rough breathing 
by elision, crasis, or in forming compounds, is made rough, becom- 
ing an aspirate (¢, 6, x). Cp. 16a. 

dg’ of for dar(d) of, wx Sdnv for vixr(a) Sdyv (82); Odrepor the other (69), 
Goludrioy for 7d tudrior the cloak (66); mePinus let go for per (a) nus, aveddns self- 
willed from avrés self and adety please. 

a. A medial rough breathing, passing over p, roughens a preceding smooth 
stop : dpouvpss watchman from zpo-dpos, ppoddos gone from mp6 and 6d¢s, ré@permov 
Jour-horse chariot (rerp + trmos). 


125. Two rough stops beginning successive syllables of the same 
word are avoided in Greek. A rough stop is changed into a smooth 
stop when the following syllable contains a rough stop. 

a. In reduplication (441) initial ¢, 6, x are changed to 7,7, Thus, régevya 
for pe-pev-ya perfect of gev-yw flee, 7l-On-m place for O:-Oy-m, Ké-yn-va for xe-xy-va 
perf. of xdoxw gape. 

b. In the first aorist passive imperative -6: becomes -r: after -Oy-, as in AU-Oy-Te 
for \v-On-6:; elsewhere -0 is retained (yr5%). 

c. In the aorist passive, e- and 6v- are changed to re- and 7v- in &ré-Ony was 
placed (rlOnus) and é-ri-Oyv was sacrificed (dtw). 

ad. From the same objection to a succession of rough stops are due duméxw 
dumlexe clothe for dud-, éxe-xerpla truce for éxe-xecpia (from éxw and yelp). 





123 D. Hom. efade pleased stands for é¢fade from éofade. 

124 D. New Ionic generally leaves +, 7, x before the rough breathing: é7° of, 
verinus, ToUrepov. But in compounds (9 D.) ¢, 0, x may appear: uéGod0s method 
(uerd after + 656s way). 
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e. The rough breathing, as an aspirate (16 a), often disappeared when either 
of the two following syllables contains ¢, 6, or x. @xw have stands for fyw 
= cexw (119, cp. @-cxov), the rough changing to the smooth breathing before a 
rough stop. The rough breathing reappears in the future fw. Cp. icxw restrain 
for icxw from oi-cx-w, @5eOdov foundation, but 50s seat, Lat. sedes. 

f. In Oplé hair, gen. sing. rpex-bs for Oprxos, dat. pl. Opti; Taxvs swift, 
comparative raxiwy (rare) or Garrwy (Hdcowr) from Gaxiwy (112). 

g. In rag- (rdgdos tomb), pres. Odw-r-w bury, fut. @dyw, perf. réGay-par (85); 
tpépw nourish, fut. Opéyw, perf. ré-Opap-par; rpéxw run, fut. Opétouar; rpud- 
(rpvg% delicacy), pres. Opdrrw enfeeble, fut. Opiyw; tigw smoke, perf. ré-Svp-pyar. 

N. — The two rougli stops remain unchanged in the aorist passive éépépénv 
was nourished, €0ptpénv was enfeebled, épdvénv was shown forth, dpOweny was 
set upright, €0€\xOnv was charmed, éxa@dpdnv was purified ; in the perfect inf. 
wepdvOa, kexabdpGar, Te0dH0a:; in the imperatives ypdgyde be written, srpddnde 
turn about, P40 say. 


126. Transfer of Aspiration. — Aspiration may be transferred to 
a following syllable: wécyw for ra6-oxw (ep. 98). 


127. Some roots show variation between a final smooth and a rough stop ; 
Séxopar receive, Swpodéxos bribe-taker; ahelpw anoint, Alros fat; wrékw weave, 
wroxubs braid of hair; and in the perfect, as #xa from dyw lead. 


VARIOUS CONSONANT CHANGES 


128. Metathesis (transposition). — A vowel and a consonant often ex- 
change places: Ivvé the Pnyx, gen. Ivxvss, rikrw bear for ri-rK-w (cp. Tek-efv). 

a. Transposition proper does not occur where we have to do with ap, pa = Bb 
(20, 35 b) as in @dpcos and @pdcos courage ; or with syncope (44 b) due to early 
shifting of accent, as in wér-oua: fly, wre-p6v wing ; or where a long vowel follows 
the syncopated root, asin réu-yw ré-Tuny- xa I have cut. 

In BéBAnxa I have thrown (Bdddw throw), By is formed from Bere found in 
Béde-pvov missile. 


129. Dissimilation.—a. sometimes becomes p when \ appears in the 
same word : dpyahéos painful for ddyaheos (AXyos pain). 

b. A consonant (usually p) sometimes disappears when it occurs also in 
the adjoining syllable: dpipaxros railing for dpu-ppaxros (lit. fenced by wood). 

c. Syllabic dissimilation or syncope occurs when the same or two similar 
syllables containing the same consonant succeed each other: dudopeds a jar for 
dupi-popevs, Odpouves bold for Gapao-cuvos. This is often called haplology. 

d. See also under 99, 125 a, b. 





126 D. Hdt. has évéaira there (év7ai0a), éevOeirev thence (évredOev), Kiddy 
tunic (xer dy). 

127 D. Hom. and Hat. have adris again (adds), ovxt not (odxl). All the 
dialects except Attic lave déxoua, 

128 D. Hom. xpadly, xapity heart, xdpriotos best (xpdriares), Bdpdicros slow- 
est (Bpadus), dparés and -dapros from dépw flay, #-dpaxov saw from dépxopat see. 
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130. Development. — 4 is developed between » and p, as in dvipbs of a man 

» for dvpos from dvyp (cp. cinder with Lat. cineris) ; 8 is developed between » and 

p (Or A), a8 in peonuBpla midday, south from peo-nupta for peo-nuepia from pécos 
middle and }uépa day (cp. chamber with Lat. camera). 


131. Labials and dentals often correspond: ow} and rlows retribution ; 
_povos murder, Oelvw strike. w and x: alwédos goat-herd, Bovxbdos ox-herd. ar 
for 7 isfound in rrédenos war, rrérus city for réAeuos, TOALs. Cp. Neoptolemus 
and Ptolemy. So x@ and x in x@Hr ground, xapal on the ground. 


132. The dialects often show consonants different from Attic in the same 
or kindred words. 


FINAL CONSONANTS 


133. No consonant except v, p, or o (including é and y) can stand 
at the end of a Greek word. All other consonants are dropped. 


a. Exceptions are the proclitics (179) é« out of, derived from ét (cp. 104, 
186), and ov« not, of which ov is another form (187). 

b. Examples of dropped final consonants: céya body for cwpar (gen. cdpar- 
os); wat oh boy for wad (gen. ra:d-6s); yadda milk for yadaxr (gen. yaAaxr-os); 
pépor bearing for gepovr (gen. Pépovr-os); kip heart for xnpd, cp. capb-la; &ddo 
for édA105 (110), cp. Lat. aliud; epepe-(7) was carrying, epepo-v(r) were carry- 

‘ing (464 ¢, e). 

c. An original final m preceded by a vowel becomes », cp. mov with Lat. 

equum. So & one from éu (849 a), Lat. sem-el, dua once. 








130 D. So in Hom. pépBrw-xa have gone from prw from pod- in épod-o-» 
(128a). At the beginning of words this » is dropped; thus, PrAwckw go, 
Bporés mortal for pBpo-ros (root ppo-, wop-, aS in mor-tuus). In composition u 
remains, as in &-yBporos immortal ; but &-Bporos immortal is formed from fporsds. 


182 D. + for ¢: Doric rv, rol, ré, diaixarlor (Siaxbowr), fikart (etkoor), More:- 
ddy (Iloceddwr). 
‘© +: Doric cdpepor to-day (rhuepov Attic, ojpepor Jonic). 
‘¢ aw: Jonic (not Hom.) kére when, xbrepos which of two? Sxus, 
Kdaos, KR. 
K 7r: Doric réxa (rére), dxa (dre). 
7 B: Doric yrédapor eyelid, yAdxwy (Ion. yAjxwv) pennyroyal. 
8 ‘ 8: Doric d5ed6s (6Bodds) a spit. * 
w 7: Hom. rlovpes, Aeol. résoupes four (rérrapes); Aeol. rjdu 
Jar off (cp. tyrdbc€), wéure five (rere). 
6 ‘“* +: see 126 D. 


x4 


= 

> ‘“ 6: Hom. dip centaur (Sip beast). 

e ‘' ao: (rhotacism): late Laconian, Elean rip who, Thessal. Oedp5o- 
Tos god-given. 

ao ‘* @: late Laconian ovds for beds god (26 D.). 


v ‘* X: Doric évbety come. 
GREEK GRAM. — 3 
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MOVABLE CONSONANTS 


134. Movable N may be added at the end of a word when the next 
word begins with a vowel. Movable y may be annexed to words 
ending in -or; to the third person singular in -e; and to éoré is. 

Thus, raow erever éxetva he said that to everybody (but rao. Aéyoucr traira), 
réyouow euot they speak to me (but Adyouel yor), Zoriy Erdos there is another 
(187 b), ’AOjvnow Foav they were at Athens. 

a. Except éorl, words that add » do not elide their final vowel (73). 

b. Verbs in -ew never (in Attic) add -» to the 3 sing. of the contracted form: 
e@ érole atréy he treated him well. But yee went and pluperfects (as poe knew) 
may add ». : 

N. — Movable » is called v égedxvorixdy (dragging after). 


135. Movable » is usually written at the end of clauses, and at the end of a 
verse in poetry. To make a syllable long by position (144) the poets add » 
before words beginning with a consonant. Prose inscriptions frequently use 
v before a consonant. 


136. Movable = appears in ovrws thus, e€ out of, before vowels, ovre, 
éx before consonants. Thus, ovrws érole he acted thus but otrw roe? 
he acts thus; e& dyopas but éx ris dyopas out of the market-place. 

a. etOds means straighiway, ev00 straight towards. 


137. od« not is used before the smooth breathing, obx (cp. 124) before 
the rough breathing: ov« éAlyo., ody dus. Before all consonants od is written: 
.ob moAddol, ob padiwos. Standing alone or at the end of its clause od is written ot 
(rarely ot«), aS ws yap of; for how not? Cp. 180 a. 

a. A longer form is obxi (Ion. ov«i) used before vowels and consonants. 

b. unxére no longer derives its « from the analogy of odxére no Longer. 


SYLLABLES 


138. There are as many syllables in a Greek word as there are 
separate vowels or diphthongs: thus, é-A7-Oe-a truth. 


139. The last syllable is called the ultima; the next to the last 
syllable is called the penult (paen-ultima almost last); the one before 
the penult is called the antepenult (ante-paen-ultima). 





134 D. Hom. has éya(v) J, dupi(v) to us, tupe(v) to you, egpl(v) to them. The 
suffixes -¢: and -@e vary with -¢iv and -fev: Oedgi(v), mpbobe(v). Also xé(y) 
= Attic dv, vi(v) now. The Mss. of Hdt. avoid movable v, but it occurs in Tonic 
inscriptions. Hdt. often has -6e for -Gev (mpdcbe before, Brice behind). 

136 D. Several adverbs often omit s without much regard to the following 
word: dyugl about, dudgls (poet.), uéxpt, dxpe until (rarely wéxpis, Axpis), dtpéuas 
and drpéua qutetly, wodddais often (rodddxe Hom., Hat.). 
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140. In pronouncing Greek words and in writing (at the end of the line) 
the rules commonly observed are these : 

a. Asingle consonant standing between two vowels in one word belongs with 
the second vowel: &yw, co-gi-tw. 

b. Any group of consonants that can begin a word, and a group formed by 
a stop with » or », and by py, belongs with the second vowel: rv-rrw, 6-yéd00s, 
&-orTpov, &-xOos ; wpa-ypua, &-Ovos, Al-wv7. 

c. A group of consonants that cannot begin a word is divided between two 
syllables: &»-00s, éd-mis, Zp-yna. Doubled consonants are divided: @ddar-ra. 

d. Compounds divide at the poiut of union: eo-pdpw, rpoc-pépw ; dv-d-yw, eic- 
éyw, cur-éxw. (But the ancients often wrote d-rvdyw, e-cdyw, tpo-cedbety, ¢-Ed-yur, 
bu-cdpeoros. ) 

e. o, when followed by one or more consonants, is either attached to the 
preceding vowel (d-pio-ros), vr, with the consonant, begins the following syllable 
(d-pt-oros). (‘The ancients were not consistent, and there is evidence for the 
pronunciation &-p.s-oros. ) 

f. The ancients divided é« rovrov as é-x« rov-rov. This practice is now 
abandoned. 


141. A syllable ending in a vowel is said to be open; one ending 
in a consonant is closed. Thus, in px-ryp mother the first syllable is 
open, the second closed. 


QUANTITY OF SYLLABLES 


142. A syllable is short when it contains a short vowel followed 
by a vowel or a single consonant: 6e-ds god, é-vé-pi-oa I thought. 


143, A syllable i is long by nature when it contains a long vowel 
or a diphthong: ya-pa country, Sod-dos slave. 


144. A syllable is long by position when its vowel precedes two 
consonants or a double consonant: fos horse, eg out of. 

a. One or both of the two consonants lengthening a final syllable by position 
may belong to the next word: &ddGs sodirns, AAO KT Fue. 

b. Length by position does not affect the natural quantity of a vowel. Thus, 
both ré-gw I shall say and d»4-tw FT shall cease have the first apne long by 
position; but the first vowel is short in défw, long in AjtEw. 


145. A stop with a liquid after a short vowel need not make 
the preceding syllable long by position. A syllable containing a 
short vowel before a stop and a liquid is common (either short 
or long). When short, such syllables are said to have weak position. 

Thus, in ddxpu, wrarpés, &rdov, Téxvov, tl Spa the first syllable is either long or 
short as the verse requires. In Homer the syllable before a stop with a liquid 
is usually long; in Attic it is usually short. 








144 D. ¢ may be one of the two consonants: spds (¢)ofkov (____ w). 
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a. The stop and the liquid making weak position must stand in the same 
word or in the same part of a compound. Thus, in éx-Adw I release the first 
syllable is always long, but in @«Ave he heard it is common. 

b. 8, 7, 6 before y, or v, and usually before A, make the preceding syllable 
long by position. Thus, ayvés (_ U) pure, BiBrlovy (w U VU) book. 

N. —‘ Common’ quantity has been explained as due to a difference in syllabic 
division. Thus, in rexvov, the first syllable is closed (réx-vov); while in réxvoy 
the first syllable is open (ré«vov). Cp. 141. 


146. The quantity of most syllables is usually apparent. Thus, syllables 


a. with , w, or a diplthong, are long. 

b. with «, 0, before a vowel of a single consonant, are short. 

c. with e, o, before two consonants, or a double consonant, are long. 

da. with a, ¢, v, before two consonants, or a double consonant, are long. 


N. — But syllables with ¢, 0, or a, 1, v before a stop and a liquid may be 
short (145). Cp. also 147 ¢. 


147. The quautity of syllables containing a, ., v before a vowel or a single 
consonant must be learned by observation, especially in poetry. Note, however, 
that a, «, v are always long 

a. when they have the circumflex accent: was, bpiv. 

b. when they arise from contraction (59) or crasis (62): yépa from yépaa, 
dpy6s idle from d-epyos (but &pyds bright), xay# from xal éys. 

c. «and v are generally short before ~ (except as initial sounds in augmented 
forms, 435) and a, «, v before ¢ Thus, xfpvt, exfptta, rvitw, domd{w, édaitw. 

d. as, es, and us are long when » or vr has dropped out before s (96, 100). 

e. The accent often shows the quantity (163, 164, 170). 


148. <A vowel standing before another vowel in a Greek word is not neces- 
sarily short (as it usually is in classical Latin). 





146 D. In Hom. an initial liquid, nasal, and digamma (8) was probably 
doubled in pronunciation when it followed a short syllable carrying the 
rhythmic accent. Here a final short vowel appears in a long syllable: évt 
Meydpot (Us UU+wU);, ep. 28D. The lengthening is sometimes due to the 
former presence of ¢ or ¢ before the liquid or nasal: dre Afteev U = ___-_ u (CD. 
Gddyxros unceasing for d-cAyxros), re pjtew _- ___- (cp. dppyxros unbroken for 
d-fpykros). (Cp. 80a, 80 D., 81 D.) 

147 D. a,.,v in Hom. sometimes show a different quantity than in Attic. 
Thus, Att. aah bes tivw, pddvw, Adw, tyut, Hom. Kars, rive, Pbdvw (28), and Aw 
and "fn usually. 

148 D. 1. In Hom., and sometimes in the lyric parts of the dramaya syllable 
ending in a long vowel or diphthong is shortened before an initial vowel: d&w éddv 


(+UU =), etxerar elvar (UU), KADOL pev dpyupsro?” (2 UU = UU). 
Here « and vu have become semivowels (20, 43); thus, exera | yelvar, cp. 67. 
“@, -9, -@ Were shortened like a, 4, w. Thus, dordr@ buBpy (~ UU _). 


2. This shortening does not occur when the rhythmic accent falls upon the 
final syllable: dyriGéw OdveH (2 UU VY) Ge (2 Uv). 
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ACCENT 


149. There are three accents in Greek. No Greek accent can 
stand farther back than the antepenult. 

1. Acute (’): over short or long vowels and diphthongs. It may 
stand on ultima, penult, or antepenult: xadds, daiuwv, dvOpwros. 

2. Circumflex (*): over vowels long by nature and diphthongs. It 
may stand on ultima or penult: yf, Geod, Sdpov, rotro. 

3. Grave (*): over short or long vowels and diphthongs. It stands 
on the ultima only: rov dvdpa, rHv Tuxnv, of Beoi THs “EAAddos. 


150. The acute marks syllables pronounced in a raised tone. 
The grave is a low-pitched tone as contrasted with the acute. The 
circumflex combines acute and grave. . 


151. Accented syllables in Ancient Greek had a higher pitch (7évos) than 
unaccented syllables, and it was the rising and falling of the pitch that made 
Ancient Greek a musical language. The Greek word for accent is mpoowdla 
(Lat. accentus: from ad-cano), i.e. ‘song accompanying words.’ Musical 
accent (elevation and depression of tone) is to be distinguished from quantity 
(duration of tone), and from rhythmic accent (stress of voice at fixed intervals 
when there is a regular sequence of long and short syllables). 

N.—The accent heard in Modern Greek and English is a stress-accent. 
Stress is produced by strong and weak expiration, and takes account of accented 
syllables to the neglect of the quantity of unaccented syllables. ‘ius, shortly 
after Clirist, év@pwros was often pronounced like a dactyl, éidos like a trochee ; 
and mpécwror, évvéa, were even written mpdcoroy, evra. 


152. The marks of accent are placed over the vowel of the accented syllable. 
A diphthong has the accent over its second vowel (rofro), except in the case of 
capital ¢, », » (as “Acdys, 5), where the accent stands before the first vowel 


153. A breathing is written before the acute and grave (ot, #), but under 
the circumflex (#, odros). Accents and breathings are placed before capitals : 
“Ounpos, “Qpa. The accent stands over a mark of diaeresis (8): «Aid: 


154. The grave is written in place of a final acute on a word that 
is followed immediately by another word in the sentence. Thus, 
peta tiv paxnv after the battle (for perd tHv paynv). It is also some- 
times placed on gis, 7t (334), to distinguish these indefinite pronoums 
from the interrogatives ris, zi. 

a. An oxytone (157) changes its acute to the grave when followed by another 
word, except: (1) when the oxytone is followed by an enclitic (183 a); (2) in rls, 
rl interrogative, as rls otros; who’s this? (3) when an elided syllable follows . 





8. The shortening rarely occurs in the interior of a word. Thus, Hom. #pwos 
(Luv), vide (UU), in the Attic drama airyt (_U _), tow8res (Uw), 
woe (VY _), often written rod in inscriptions (cp. 43). 
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the accented syllable: vtx6" 6Xny (124), not wox6’ dAnv (174a); (4) when a 
colon or period follows. (Usage varies befvre a comma.) 

155. The ancients regarded the grave originally as belonging to every sylla- 
ble not accented with the acute or circumflex; and some Mss. show this in 
practice, ¢.g. wayxparys. Later it was restricted to its use as a substitute for a 
final acute. 


. 

156. The circumflex is formed from the union of the acute and the grave 
(\ =~), never from , Thus, rats = rdls, ed = @. Similarly, since every long 
vowel may be resolved into two short units (morae), rv may be regarded as 
= 76d». The circumflex was thus spoken with a rising tone followed by one of 
lower pitch. potca, Sjyos are thus = wddoa, Séeyos; povons, Sjyov are — pddons, 
Sédpov. In Sid000a (i.e. 5:5600a) compared with d:dovs the accent has receded 
(159) one mora. 

a. The whole vowel receives the acute when the second short unit of a vowel 
long by nature is accented: Ai = Ali. 


157. Words are named according to their accent as follows: 


Oxytone (acute on the ultima): Op, xadds, AeAvKs. 

Paroxytone (acute on the penult): Adu, Acizw, AeAvKOros. 
Proparoxytoue (acute on the antepenult): dvOpwros, maidevouer. 
Perispomenon (circumflex on the ultima): yj, Oeod. - 
Properispomenon (circumflex on the penult): wpaéis, podca. 
Barytone (when the ultima is unaccented, 158): potoa, pyryp, roAcuos. 


158. A word is called barytone (Bapt-rovos deep-toned, low-toned) when it 
has no accent on the ultima. All paroxytones, proparoxytones, and properi- 
spomena are also barytones. 

159. An accent is called recessive when it moves back as far from the end 
of the word as the quantity of the ultima permits (166). The quantity of the 
penult is here disregarded (rpérwyev). Cp. 178. 


160. Oxytone (dfs, sharp + révos) means ‘ sharp-toned,’ perispomenon (epi- 
omdpevos) ‘ tarned-around’ (circumflectus, 156). Paroxytone and proparvxytone 
are derived froin éérovos with the prepositions rapdé aud mpé respectively. Acute 
corresponds to Lat. acutus (dela, scil. rporpdla). 


161. The invention of the marks of accent is attributed to Aristophanes of 
Byzantium, librarian at Alexandria about 200 n.c. The use of signs served to 
fix the correct accentuation, which was becoming uncertain in the third century 
B.c.; marked the variation of dialect usage; and rendered the acquisition of 
Greek easier for foreigners. The signs for the accents (and the breathings) 
were not regularly employed in Mss. till after 600 a.p. 


162. The position of the accent has to be learned by observation. But the 
kind of accent is determined by the following rules. 








162 D. 1. Aeolic has recessive (159) accent in all words except prepositions 
and conjunctions. Thus, odos, Zebs, i.e. Zébs, abros, Niey (= Aewetv), Alwovros 
(= Aurbvros), Eupes (= hyets). 
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163. The antepenult, if accented, can have the acute only (év6par 
mos, Bacirea queen, oixoptrAakos of a house-guard). If the ultima is 
long, either by nature or by position (144), the antepenult cannot 
take an accent: hence dvOpdzov (176 a), Bacircia kingdom, oixopvraé. 

a. Some nouns in -ews and -ewy admit the acute on the antepenult. Thus, 
the genitive of nouns in -is and -vs (rédews, méAewy, Aorews), the forms of the 
Attic declension, as fews (289). So the Ionic genitive in -ew (wodtrew) ; also 
some compound adjectives in -ws, as dvcepws unhappy in love, bylxepws lofty 
antlered. On Grrevwr see 186. 


- 164. The penult, if accented and long, takes the circumflex when 
the ultima is short by nature (vijcos, ratra). In all other cases it has 
the acute (pdBos, AeAvKéros, rovTov). 

a. Apparent exceptions are dare, odris, de (properly de). See 186. 

b. A final syllable containing a vowel short by nature followed by ¢ or y does 
not permit the acute to stand on the antepenult (oicoptAat); but the circumflex 
may stand on the penult («#put). 


165. The ultima, if accented and short, has the acute (orapds) ; 
if accented and long, has either the acute (AeAvkds), or the circumflex 
(TleptxAjjs). : 


166. When the ultima is long, the acute cannot stand on the 
antepenult, nor the circumflex on the penult. Thus, dvOpwrov and 
ddpov are impossible. 


167. When the ultima is short, a word, if accented 


a. on the ultima, has the acute: codds. 

b. on a short penult, has the acute: vopos. 

c. ona long penult, has the circumflex: ddpov. 
d. on the antepenult, has the acute: dyvOpuzos. 


168. When the ultima is long, a word, if accented 


a. on the ultima, has the acute or the circumflex: éyd, codiis. 
b. on the penult, has the acute: A€wy, da/pnwv. 


169. Final -a: and -o. are regarded as short: pofoar, BotdAouat, rpdradat, 
&vOpwro:. But in the optative -a: and -o are long (Atcat, BovAevor), as in con- 
‘tracted syllables. So also iu the locative ofxo. at home (but oixo. houses). 

a. The difference in the quantitative treatment of -a: and -o: depends on an 
original difference of accentuation that may have vanished in Greek, ~-a. and 





2. Doric regarded final -o: (169) as long (dv@pwro), and probably -a: in nouns 
(xépat); made paroxytones the 3 pl. act. of the past tenses (ébépov, éddoay) and 
Such words as raldes, yuvatxes, mrwxas; made perispomena the gen. masc. pl. of 
pronouns (rourGv, d\dGv) and the gen. fem. pl. of adj. in -os (duporepay). The 
substitution, in the accus. pl., of -ds and -s for -as and -ovs, caused no change 
in the accent (mdc%s, dumédos). 
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-ot, when short, were pronounced with a clipped, or simple, tone; when long, 
with a drawled, or compound, tone. 


170. The quantity of a, «, v (147) may often be learned from the accent. 
Thus, in Oddarra, quious, wHxus, ddvayts, wus, the vowel of the last syllable 
must be short; in gos the « must be short (otherwise gidos). Cp. 163. 


ACCENT AS AFFECTED BY CONTRACTION, CRASIS, AND ELISION 


171. Contraction. —If either of the syllables to be contracted had 
an accent, the contracted syllable has an accent. Thus: 

a. A contracted antepenult has the acute: gAeduevos = pidodpevos. 

b. A contracted penult has the circumflex when the ultima is short; the 
acute, when the ultima is long: g:Adover = grdrofier, giredvrav = pidotvTar. 

c. A contracted ultima has the acute when the uncontracted form was 
oxytone: éorads = éords ; otherwise, the circumflex: gikdw = PAG. 

N. 1.—A contracted syllable has the circumflex only when, in the uncon- 
tractéd form, an acute was followed by the (unwritten) grave (155, 156). 
Thus, Wepexréys = Mepexdts, tind = rivd. In all other cases we have the acute: 
pirebytor = provvrwrv, BeBads = BeBus. ; 

N. 2. — Exceptions to 171 are often due to the analogy of other forms (236 a, 
264 e, 279 a, 290 ¢, 309 a). 


172. If neither of the syllables to be contracted had an accent, 
the contracted syllable has no accent: ¢idce = iret, yevei = yever, 
mepiadoos = mepirdous. For exceptions, see 236 b. 


173. Crasis.—In crasis, the first word (as less important) loses 
its accent: rdya6a for ra dyabd, ray for ra év, xéyw for Kai eye. 
a. If the second word is a dissyllabic paroxytone with short ultima, it is uncer- 
tain whether, in crasis, the paroxytone remains or changes to properispomenon, 
-In this book rotpyov, 7d\Aa are written for 73 Zpyov, 7a dAAa ; but many scholars 
write rofpyor, ra AAa. 


174. Elision.—Jn elision, oxytone prepositions and conjunctions 
lose their accent: wap’ (for wapa)éyod, dA’ (for ddA) éyd. In other oxy- 
tones the accent is thrown back to the penult: wéAX’ (for roAAd) exafov. 

a. Observe that in 7éAN @rafov the acute is not changed to the grave (154 a, 
3). A circumflex does not result from the recession of the accent. Thus, gy 
(not iu) éyo for nyt éyd. tiwd and word, after a word which cannot receive 
their accent (183d), drop their accent: obrw ror’ Rv. 


ANASTROPHE 


175. Anastrophe (évacrpody turning-back) occurs in the case of 
oxytone prepositions of two syllables, which throw the accent back 
on the first syllable. 
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a. When the preposition follows its case: Totrwy men (for rept rovrwr) 
about these things. No other preposition than zep! follows its case in prose. 

N. 1.—In poetry anastrophe occurs with the other dissyllabic prepositions 
(except avril, dupl, dd). In Homer a preposition following its verb and sepa- 
rated from it by tmesis (1650) also admits anastrophe (Aovoy dro for drodovey). 

N. 2. — When the final vowel of the preposition is elided, the accent is dropped 
if no mark of punctuation intervenes: xepalv bd qyerépyow B 374. 

b. When a preposition stands for a compound formed of the preposition and 

éorl. Thus, répa for rdpeo're it is permitted, #n for Ever: it ts possible 
(ét is a poetic form of év). : 

N.—In poetry, rdépa may stand for rdpet or wdpeyu; and dva arise! up! 

is used for dvdory@. Hom. has én = Eveist. 


CHANGE OF ACCENT IN DECLENSION, INFLECTION, AND 
COMPOSITION 


176. When a short ultima of the nominative is lengthened in an 
oblique case 


a. a proparoxytone becomes paroxytone: OdAarra Oaddrrys, dyOpurros 
évOpdrrov. : 

b. a properispomenon becomes paroxytone: potoa povcys, Sopov Supov. 

c. an oxytone becomes perispomenon in the genitive and dative of 
the second declension: Oeds Geot Hep Oedv Heois. 


177. When, for a long ultima, a short ultima is substituted in 
‘inflection 

a. a dissyllabic paroxytone (with penult long by nature) becomes 
properispomenon: Aw dde. 

b. a polysyllabic paroxytone (with penult either long or short) be- 
comes proparoxytone: madstw maideve, TACKW TALKOpEV. 


178. In composition the accent is usually recessive (159) in the 
case of substantives and adjectives, regularly in the case of verbs: 
Béows dvdBacts, beds dBeos, De ardAvE. 

a. Proper names having the form of a substantive, adjective, or participle, 
usually change the accent : “EAmis (€dmls), DAadxos (yAavxés), Pédwy (yedGv). 

b. Special cases will be considered under Declension and Inflection. 


PROCLITICS 


179. Ten monosyllabic words have no accent and are closely con- 
nected with the following word. They are called proclitics (froin 
Tpoxdivw lean forward). They are: 

The forms of the article beginning with a vowel (6, 4, of, at); the 
prepositions éy, eis (és), e€ (éx); the conjunction «i if; as as, that 

(also a preposition to); the negative adverb od (otk, odx, 137). 
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180. A proclitic sometimes takes an accent, thus: 


a. ov at the end of a sentence: ¢7s, 4 0b; do you say so or not? wés yap 
ob; for why not? Also ot no standing alone. 

b. ¢&. év, and es receive an acute in poetry when they follow the word to 
which they belong and stand at the end of the verse: xaxdv & out of evils E 472. 

c. ws as becomes &s in poetry when it follows its noun: éeds ds asagod. as 
standing for ovrws is written és even in prose (odd &s not even thus). 

d. When the proclitic precedes an enclitic (183 e): @» ri, 


N. —é used as a relative (for &s, 1105) is written 6 On & demonstrative 
see 1114, 


ENCLITICS 


181. Enclitics (from éyxAtvw lean on, upon) are words attaching 
themselves closely to the preceding word, after which they are pro- 
nounced rapidly. Enclitics usually lose their accent. They are: 

a. The personal pronouns pod, pol, pé; cod, col, o€; ov, of, &, and (in 
poetry) odlor. 

b. The indefinite pronoun zis, 7? in all cases (including 70d, 7@ for revds, 
riwl, but excluding @rra = rid); the indefinite adverbs rod (or ro0t), r7, rol, 
obey, woré, wd, més. When used as interrogatives these words are not enclitic 
(rls, rl, od (Or 1766t), 7H, Tol, wh0er, Thre, TO, TAS). 

c. All dissyllabic forms of the present indicative of eiul am and ¢yul say 
(i.e. all except ef and ¢7s). 

d. The particles yé, ré, rol, rép; the inseparable -de in S5e, wont Be, etc. 

N, — Enclitics, when they retain their accent, are called orthotone. See 187. 


. 182. The accent of an enclitic, when it is thrown back upon the 
preceding word, always appears as an acute: @yp re (not 6Hp Te) from 
Onp + ré. 


183. The word preceding an enclitic is treated as follows: 


a. An oxytone keeps its accent, and does not change an acute to a grave 
(154a): 86s por, Kaddv éort. 

b. A perispomenon keeps its accent: @iAG ce, Tiudy rivwy. 

c. A proparoxytone or properispomenon receives, as an additional accent, 
the acute on the ultima: &vépwrds THs, &vOpwrol tives, HKoved Tiwy; cody peE, 
matdés rives. 

d. A paroxytone receives no additional accent : a monosyllabic enclitic loses 
its accent (xwpa tis, Pldos pov), a dissyllabic enclitic retains its accent (ywpas 
rivds, pldroe rivés) except when its final vowel is elided (174 a). 





181 D. Also enclitic are the dialectic and poetical forms ped, céo, ced, rol, ré, 
and rv (accus. = cé), go, ev, er, uly, viv, ool, oplv, odd, ogud, cpwitv, spdwr, 
odéas, opas and o@as, c¢éa; also the particles »t or viv (not viv), Epic xé (xév), 
64», pd; and Epic eect, Ion. ets, thou art. 
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N. — Like paroxytones are treated properispomena ending in ~ or y when 
followed by a dissylabic enclitic: «fpvt éoré; and so probably xfpvé res. 
e. A proclitic (179) takes an acute: & rim, ef vives. 


184. Siuce an enclitic, on losing its accent, forms a part of the preceding 
word, the writing &vépwmros rs would violate the rule (149) that no word can be 
accented on a syllable before the antepenult. A paroxytoue receives no addi- 
tional accent in order that two successive syllables may not have the acute (not 
girbs éorer). 


185. When several enclitics occur in succession, each receives an accent 
from the following, only the last having no accent: ef rov rés twa tor éxOpby tf 
ever any one saw an enemy anywhere T. 4.47. 


186. Sometimes an enclitic unites with a preceding word to form a compound 
(cp. Lat. -gue, -ve), which is accented as if the enclitic were stilla separate word. 
Thus, obre (not obre), Hore, etre, kalrot, obrivos, Tim, SvTwwy ; usually rep (Gorep); 
and the inseparable -de in é3e, rotede, ofkade; and ~Oe and -x- in fe (poetic ate), 
valyt. ovre, Grim, etc., are not real exceptions to the rules of accent (163, 164). 

a. olds re able is sometimes written ofdcre. od« ofy is usually written odxouy 
not therefore, and not therefore ? in distinction from ovxobv therefore. éye ye 
and éuol ye may become &ywye, Eyorye. 


187. An enclitic retains its accent (is orthotone, cp. 181 N.): 


a. When it is emphatic, as in contrasts: 9 col 9. 7@ Tarpl cov either to you 
or to your father (éyob, éuol, gué are emphatic: efré kal éuol tell me tee), and 
at the beginning of a sentence or clause: gyi ydp I say in fact. 

b. éorf is written gor: at the beginning of a sentence; when it expresses 
existence or possibility ; when it follows ov«, uw, ef, ds, wal, dddAd (or dd’), 
rodro (or roér’); and in écrw of some, tor bre sometimes. ‘Thus, et @ori ovrws 
Uf it is so, rotro 6 gor: that which exists. 

c. In the phrases moré yév. . . ror dé, ruves wey... Teves Se. 

d. After a word suffering elision: rodAol 8 eiely (for dé elev), radr’ éort. 

e. When a dissyllabic enclitic follows a paroxytone (183 d). 

N. 1.— When they are used as indirect reflexives in Attic prose (1228), the 
pronouns of the third person of and glo: are orthotone, of is generally enclitic, 
while 2 is generally orthotone. 

N. 2. — After oxytone prepositions and évexa enclitic pronouns (except ris) 
usually keep their accent (éri col, not éri cor; évexa go, not evexd, cov ; évexd cov, 
not évexa rof).  éuod, duol, éué are used after prepositions (except mpbs we; and 
in the drama dul pou). ; 


MARKS OF PUNCTUATION 


188. Greek has four marks of punctuation. The comma and period have 
the same forms as in English. For the colon and semicolon Greek has only one 
sign, a point above the line (+): of d€ 7ddws érelBorro’ émlorevoy yap adr@e and 
they gladly obeyed; for they trusted him X. A. 1.2.2. The mark of interroga- 
tion (;) is the same as our semicolon: més yap ot; for why not? 


PART II 


INFLECTION 


189. Parts of Speech. —Greek has the following parts of speech: 
substantives, adjectives, pronouns, verbs, adverbs, prepositions, con- 
junctions, and particles. In this Grammar noun is used to include 
both the substantive and the adjective. 


190. Inflection is the change in the form of nouns, pronouns, and 
verbs which indicates their relation to other words in the sentence. 
Declension is the inflection of substantives, adjectives (including par- 
ticiples), and pronouns; conjugation is the inflection of verbs. 


191. Stems.— Inflection is shown by the addition of endings to the stem, 
which is that part of a word which sets forth the idea ; the endings fit the word 
to stand in various relations to other words in the sentence. ‘The endings 
originally had distinct meanings, which are now seldom apparent. In verbs they 
represent the force of the personal pronouns in English; in nouns they often 
‘correspond to the ideas expressed by of, to, for, etc. Thus, the stem doyo- 
becomes déyo-s word, the stem deyo- becomes A¢yo-uev we say. Whether a stem 
is used as a noun or a verb depends solely on its signification; mauy stems are 
used both for nouns and for verbs, as riva- in riu honour, tiva- in Tind-w 
I honour; édrib- in édwl(d)-s hope, édrltw I hope (édr8-ww). The pure stem, 
that is, the stem without any ending, may serve as a word; as x#pa land, dye 
speak! déye oh word! 


192. The stem often changes in form, but not in meaning, in nouns and 
verbs. ‘Thus, the stem of déyo-s word is Noyo- or Aoye-, Of rarhp father is rarep- 
(strong stem) or rarp- (weak stem); of delzro-yer we leave is Neuro-, Of é-Aimo- 
pev we left is \uro-. The verbal stem is also modified to indicate change in time: 
Tipj-co-pev we shall honour. 


193. Roots. —The fundamental part of a word, which remains after the 
word has been analyzed into all its component parts, is called a root. When 
a stem agrees in form with a root (as in wod-ds, gen. of wovs foot) it is called a 
root-stem. A root contains the mere idea of a word in the vaguest and most 
abstract form possible. Thus, the root dey, and in another form doy, contains 
the idea of saying simply. By the addition of a formative element o we arrive 
at the stems eyo- and doyo- in Aéyo-per we Say, Aoyo-s word (i.e. what is said). 

44 
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Words are built by adding to the root certain formative suffixes by which the 
stem and then the word, ready for use, is constructed. ‘Thus, from the root Av 
are formed )v-ci-s loosing, \b-rTpo-v ransonr, du-Ti-Kb-s able to loose, hv-OF-var to 
have loosed. The formation of the stem by the addition of suffixes to the root 
is treated in Part IN. The root itself may assume various forms without change 
of meaning, as Aey in Aéy-o-wer we say, Noy in Aby-o-s word. 

N.—Since Greek is connected with the other Indo-European languages, the 
roots which we establish in Greek by analysis of a word into its simplest form 
often reappear in the connected languages (p.1, A). ‘Thus, the root gep of pépw 
I bear is seen in Sanskrit bhdrdmi, Lat. fero, Germ. ge-bdren. The assumption 
of roots is merely a grammatical convenience in the analysis of word-forms, and 
their determination is part of comparative grammar. Roots and suffixes as such 
never existed as independent words in Greek, or indeed in any known period of 
the parent language from which Greek and the other Indo-European tongues 
are derived. The theory that all roots are monosyllables is ill supported. As 
far back as we can follow the history of the Indo-European languages we find 
only complete words; hence their analysis into component morphological ele- 
ments is merely a scientific device for purposes of arrangement and classification. 


DECLENSION 


194, Declension deals with variations of number, gender, and case. 


195. Number.— There are three numbers: singular, dual, and 
plural. The dual speaks of two or a pair, as th ddpfarped the two 
eyes; but it is not often used, and the plural (which denotes more 
than one) is frequently substituted for it (of dpOarpoé the eyes). 


196. Gender. — There are three genders: masculine, feminine, and 
‘neuter. 


a. Gender strictly marks sex-distinction. But in Greek, asin German and 
French, many inanimate objects are regarded as masculine or feminine. Such 
words are said to have ‘ grammatical’ gender, which is determined only by their 

’ form. Words denoting objects without natural gender usually show their gram- 
matical gender by the form of the adjective, as paxpds Adyos a long speech, 
paxpa vioos a long island, uaxpor retxos a long wall. 

b. The gender of Greek words is usually indicated by means of the article: 
é for masculine, 7 for feminine, 7é for neuter. 


197. Rule of Natural Gender. — Nouns denoting male persons are 
masculine, nouns denoting female persons are feminine. Thus, 
6 votrys seaman, 6 orpatidrys soldier, ) yovy woman, } Kdpy maiden. 

a, A whole class is designated by the masculine: of d»@pwro men, i.e. men 
and women. 

b. Excrprions ro tus Rute or NaruraL Genper.— Diminutives in -tov 
are neuter (199d), as 7d dvOpdriev manikin (6 dvOpwros man), 7d wacdloy little 
child (male or female, 6 or 7 rats child), 7d ybvatoy litile woman (4 yur} woman). 
» Also the words réxvov, réxos child (strictly ‘thing born’), dvdpdrodov captive. 
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198. Common Gender. —- Many nouns denoting persons are either masculine 
or feminine, Thus, 6 wats boy, 4 mais girl, 6 Ocds god, 4 debs (4 Ged poet.) goddess. 
So with names of animals: 6 Bots ox, 4 Bobs cow, 6 trmos horse, 4 immos mare. 

. a. Some names of animals have only one grammatical vender without regard 
to sex, as 6 Aayds he-hare or she-hare, 4) ddwmnyt he-fox or she-fox. 


199. Gender of Sexless Objects. — The gender of inost nouns denot- 
ing sexless objects has to be learned by the endings (211, 228, 255) 
and by observation. The following general rules should be noted. 


a. Masculine are the names of winds, months, and most rivers. Thus, 6 Bopéés 
the North Wind, 6 ‘ExarouBariy Hecatombacon, 6 Kndiuods Cephissus. 

N. — The gender of these proper names is made to correspond to 4 dyeuos wind, 
6 why month, 6 rorauds river. In the case of winds and rivers the gender may 
be due in part to personification. 

b. Feminine are the names of almost all countries, islands, cities, trees, 
and plants. Thus, )’Arrix} Abttica, 4 Afdos Delos, } KépivGos Corinth, 4 wirus 
pine, 4) &umedos vine. The gender here follows that of 7 y# or 7 x&pa land, 
country, 4 vijoos island, } wéds city, 4 Sp%s, originally tree in general, but later 
oak (76 €vSpor is the ordinary word for tree). 

c. Feminine are most abstract words, that is, words denoting a quality or a con- 
dition. Thus, 4 dper% virtue, % efvoa good-will, 4 raxtrns swiftness, » édals hope. 

d. Neuter are diminutives (197 b), words and expressions quoted, letters of 
the alphabet, infinitives, and indeclinable nouns. ‘Thus, 7d ipets the word * you,’ 
7d yvGO ceavréy the saying ‘learn to know thyself,’ 7d dpa alpha, rd wadeverv 
to educate, 7d xpedy necessity. 

N. — But some names of women end in -coy (197 b): 4 T'Avuxépior Glycertum. 


200. Remarks.—a. Most of the exceptions to 199 a-b are due to 
the endings; e.g. # A#0n Lethe, # Zrvt Styx (rivers of the Lower World), 7d 
“Apyos Argos, 6 Kadvdwv Calydon, 7d *Ihcor Ilium, ot Aeddol Delphi, 6 hwrés lotus. 

b. Change in gender is often associated with cliange in form : 6 AvKos he-wolf, 
4 AUKawva she-wolf, 6 ronTHs poet, ) Toufrpia poetess, 6 Bloros and 7 Bory life, 
6 tpétmos manner,  Tpowy rout. 

c. The gender of one word may influence that of another word of like mean- 
ing. Thus 7 vicos island and 4 diGos stone are feminine probably because of 
a y9 land and 7 wérpa rock. 


201. Cases. — There are five cases: nominative, genitive, dative, 
accusative, and vocative. The genitive denotes from as well as of, 
the dative denotes to or for and also by, with, on, in, at, etc. The 
other cases are used as in Latin. 

a. The genitive, dative, and accusative are called oblique cases to distin- 
guish them from the nominative and vocative. 


202. The vocative is often like the nominative in the singular; in 
the plural it is always the same. Nominative, vocative, and accusa- 
tive have the same form in neuter words, and always have « in the 
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plural. In the dual there are two forms, one for nominative, accusa- 
tive, and vocative, the other for genitive and dative. 


203. Lost Cases. — Greek has generally lost the forms of the instrumental 
and locative cases (which have become fused with the dative) and of the ablative. 
“The Greek dative is used to express by, as in Big, Lat. v2; with, as in AlOos with 
stones ; and in, on, as in y7 on the earth. Frum may be expressed by the geni- 
tive: réppw Zrdprys far from Sparta. When the genitive and dative do duty 
‘for the ablative, prepositions are often used. Instances of the forms of the 
Jogt cases are given in 341, 


204. Declensions.— There are three declensions, which are named 
from the stems to which the case endings are attached. 


1. First or A-declension, with stems in Z ] : 
. ‘ : : wel Decle : 
2. Second or O-declension, with stems in o ;Vo el Declension 
8. Third or Consonant declension, with stems in a consonant or in t 


and v. : 


The nominative and accusative are alike in the singular and plural 
of all neuter nouns. The nominative and vocative are alike in the 
plural. . 


GENERAL RULES FOR THE ACCENT OF NOUNS 


205. Substantives and adjectives accent, in the oblique cases, the 
- game syllable as is accented in the nominative, provided the ultima 
permits (163); otherwise the following syllable receives the accent. 
ldecl. @édarra, Oaddrrys, Oardtry, OddaTTav, Oddarrar (169), Paddrrass, 
daddarris. 
2decl. &vOpwiros, dvOpwrov; avOporpy, AvOpwroy, dvOpwroe (169), dvOpwrwy, 
avOpwros, arPpwrovs. 
8decl. déwy, Adovros, Méovr:, Adovra, AéovTes, hedyTwy. 
Adj.:  &kcos (287), akia, ddr, dflov, dias, dElw, dtia, dklwy, dtlos. 
xaplecs (299), yaplerros, yapleryri, xaplevra, yaprevTwr. 
206. The character of the accent depends on the general laws (167, 168, 
176). Thus, vicn, vixae (169); Saporv, Sapov, 5Gpa; cOpya, cwparos, cwpdr wr, 
oopara, 


207. Oxytones of the first and second declensions are perispomena in 
the genitive and dative of all numbers: ond, oxiés, oxid, oxiGy, oxiais; Peds, 
Geot, Geg, GeGv, Ocots ; pavepbs, Pavepod, davepy, pavepdy, pavepois. 

208. The genitive plural of all substantives of the first declension has the 
circumflex on the w of -wy, Thus, viky vicév; Oddarra OadaTTSv; wodirns Todi- 
Tov; vedvlas veandr. 

209. The fem. gen. plural of adjectives and participles in -os has the same 


“accent and form as the masculine and neuter. Thus, dfcacs, gen. pl. dexalow 
Gin atl genders) ; Avépevos, gen. pl. Nvouévwy (in all genders). 
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210. CASE ENDINGS OF NOUNS 
VoweE: DECLENSION Consonant DECLENSION 
SINGULAR 
Masc. and Fem. Neuter Mase. and Fem. Neuter 
Nom. -s or none “Vv -s or none none 
Gen. -s OF -to -0s 
Dat. ob =b F 
Ace. Vv -v OF -a none 
Voc. none “v none or like Nom. none 
DUAL 
N. A.V. none “€ 
G. D. -w -Olv 
PLURAL 

N.V. oe se tee og. 
Gen. : -wv -ov 
Dat. -is (-lot) © “OL, OL, ~ETOU 
Ace. -vs (-Gs) od -vs, -ds a 


a. The stem may undergo a change upon its union with the case ending, as 
in the genitive plural of the first declension (213). Cp. 258, 264, 268, etc. 

b. In the vowel declension, -. of the nominative plural is borrowed from the 
inflection of pronouns (ékezvo-:), 


SUBSTANTIVES: 
FIRST DECLENSION (STEMS IN @) 


211. Stems in a are masculine or feminine. The feminine nomi- 
native singular ends in -a, -a, or -7; the masculine nominative singu- 
lar adds -s to the stem, and thus ends in -~ds or -ys. 


212. Table of the union of the case endings (when there are any) with the 
final vowel of the stem. 


Fem. Sine. Mase. Sine. Masc. Fem. Pi. |Masc. Fem. Duar 
Nom. @ ora n a-s n-s a-t NAV. @ 
Gen. Gs ory-s n-s| ado (Hom.a-0) | dv(foréwv,d-ov)) G.D. a-w 
Dat. Gor n-t  y-t | G1 n- @-is OF a-toi(y) 

Ace, G-vord-v n-v| a-v n-v Gs (for a-vs) 
Voc. &@ ora YH [a aor y axl 


Observe the shortening of the stem in vocative singular and plural, in nomi- 
native and dative plural, and genitive and dative dual. 
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213. Accent.—For special rule of accent in the genitive plural, see 208. 
The genitive plural is always perispomenon since -é is contracted from -é-wr de- 
rived from original (and Hon.) -d-w» (51). Final -a: is treated as short (169). 

a. The form of the gen. pl. is taken from the pronominal adjective, i.e. 
(Hom.) Gedw» goddesses follows the analogy of (Hom.) réwy (3382 D.) for ra- 
(a) av, cf, Lat. istd-rum ded-rum. 


214. The dialects show various forms. 


215. Dative Plural.— The ending -abu(v) occurs in Attic poetry 
(Sixaor from Sicy right, Seoréraot from Seordrys lord). 

a. Attic inscriptions to 420 B.c. have -yo. (written -yix), -yo1, and (after e, 
tp) ~eoe (written -aw+) and -ao. Thus, dpayygor and dpayyijoe drachmas, 


roplaor and raplace stewards. -yo. and -aio. are properly endings of the locative 
case (341). 





214 D. 1. For 7, Doric and Aeolic have original a; thus, vixa, viKais, vixg, 
vtkay ; woXtras, Kperds, "Arpeidas. 

2, Ionic has 7 for the a of Attic even after e, 4, and p; thus, yeven, ofxin, d-yop7), 
polpns, wolpy (DOM. potpd), venvins. Thus, dyopi, -fs, -7, -4» 3 venvins, -ov, -n, -nv. 
But Hom, has 6ea goddess, ‘Epyetis Hermes. 

3. The dialects admit -é in the nom. sing. less often than does Attic. Thus, 
Tonic rpipvy stern, xvion savour (Att. aptpva, xvica), Dor. 7d\ua daring. Tonic 
has 7 for @ in the abstracts in -ely, -oln (dAnéein truth, edvoin good-will). Hom. 
has vipda oh maiden from wydn. 

4. Nom. sing. masc. — Hom. has -ra for -rqs in imaéra horseman, immnddra 
driver of horses, vepednyepéra cloud-collector, xvavoxatra dark-haired ; and, with 
recessive accent, uyrlera counsellor. So in the adj. evpvora far-sounding. Cp. 
Lat. poeta, scriba. 

5. Gen. sing. masc. — (a) -to, the original form from 4-(.)o, is used by Hom. 
(Arpelda0). It contracts in Aeolic and Doric to -a (‘Arpefda). 

(b) -ew, from yo (= do) by 34, is also used by Hom., who makes it a single 
syllable by synizesis (60), as in ’AtpelSew. Hdt. has -ew, as wodirew (163 a). 

(c). -w in Hom. after a vowel, Bopéw (nom. Bopéys). 

6. Accus. sing. masc. —In proper names Hat. often has -ea borrowed from 
s stems (264), as McAriddea for Midriddn-v. 

7. Dual,— Hom. has the nom. dual of masculines only. In the gen. aud dat. 
Hom. has -aiy and also -~ouv. 

8 Gen. plur. — (a) -dwv, the original form, occurs in Hom. (povsdwy, dyo- 
péwy). In Aeolic and Doric -éwy contracts to (b) -dv (dyopav). The Doric -ay 
is found also in the choral songs of the drama (merpay rocks). (c) -éwv, the 
Tonic form, appears in Homer, who usually makes it a single syllable by synizesis 
(60) as in BovdAdwy, from ovr} plan. -éwy is from -jwv, Ionic for ~dwr. (a) -dv 
in Hom. generally after vowels (xAov», from Kdoln hut). 

9. Dat. plur.: -yor(»), -ys, generally before vowels, and (rarely) -a:s in Hom. 
Tonic has -yo1, Aeolic -awi(v), -ais, Doric -ass, 

10. Accus. plur. : -avs, -ds, ds in various Doric dialects, -a:s in Aeolic. 

GREEK GRAM, —4 
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216. I, FEMININES 
SINGULAR 


h xopa fp viky h pvyh  potpa q yAGrra 4 SdAarra 
(x“pa-) (vixa-) (pvya-) (worpa-) — (YAwrraG-) — (@aarra-) 


land victory Slight Sate tongue sea 
Nom. Xopa viky uyq potpa yAGrra OdXarra 
Gen. XOoptis vixys vyis poipas ylorrns Badrarrys 
Dat. Xopa viky vyil poipa yorry Cadrarry 
Acc. Xopa-v viny-v vyi-v potpa-v yAGrTa-v OdrarTa-v 
Voc. Xopa viry dvyq potpa yAGrra OdAatTa 
DUAL 
N.A.V. xopa vika ovya poipa yAerra Oadarre 
G. D. Xpary vikaiv vyaiv poipary yAdrratv Baddrratv 
: PLURAL 

N.Y. XGpar vixat vyai poipat yAarrat OdXarrar 
Gen. Xopav vikdv dvyov poupdv yAorrav Sararrav 
Dat. . xd@pais vtkats vyais prolpats yAorrais CarXarrais 
Acc. xX4pas vtkas bvyis _ polpas yAérras Gadrdrras 


dpa season, iudépa day, cx shadow, paxn batile, réxvn art, yuopyn judyment, tiny 
honor, aper} virtue, poica muse, tpSpa prow, data wagon, dbta opinion. 


217. Ruies.—a. If the nominative singular ends in alpha preceded by a 
vowel (cx shadow) or p (uotpa), alpha is kept throughout the singular. 

b. If the nominative singular ends in alpha preceded by a consonant not p, 
alpha is changed to 7 in the genitive and dative singular. 

c. Ifthe nominative singular ends in 7, y is keptin all the cases of the singular. 

d. When the genitive singular has -7s, final a of the nominative singular is 
always short; when the genitive singular has -as, the final a is generally long. 


' 


Feminines fall info two classes: 


ais. (1) Feminines with @ or y in all the cases of the singular. 

After e, 1, or p, @ appears in all the cases of the singular, as in yeved race, 
olka house, xépa land. Otherwise, » throughout the singular, as vicn victory. - 

a. After o, we find both & and n, as arod porch, Boh shout, dxoh hearing, 
pon current, pba pomegranate. After p we have 7 in xbpy girl, dépn neck (31). 


219. (II) Feminines with & in the nominative, accusative, and 
vocative singular. The quantity of the vowel is generally shown 
by the accent (163, 164). 

In this class are included: 

1. Substantives having o (£, ¥, 77, or ac), {, AA, or aty before the final a show 
ain nom., accus., and voc. sing., and 7 in gen, and dat. sing. Thus, 
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podoa muse, potons, poton, duata wagon, Tpamefa table, yNOrra tongue, 
plfa root, dusdda contest, Méawva lioness. Others are ré\ua daring, Stara 
mode of life, ixavOa thorn, pvia fly. 
2. Substantives in é in nom., accus., and voc. sing., and 4 in gen. and dat. sing. 

a, Substantives in -ea and -rpa denoting females, as Bactea gueen (but 
Baorhela kingdom), pdadrrpua female harper; so the fem. of adj. in -vs, 
as “yAukds, yAvKela sweet. 

b. Abstracts in -ea and -o1 from adjectives in -ns and ~oos, as ddHea truth 
(from dhyé%s true), edvoa good will (from evous, etvoos kind, 290). 

c. Most substantives in -pa after a diphthong or i, as poipa fate, yépvpa bridge. 


220. Exceptions to 219, 1: xépon temple (later xbppn), épon dew; to 2b: in 
Attic poetry, dria, edvola, dyvola ignorance, which owe their @ to the influence 
of the genitive and dative ddnOeias, ddnOela, etc. 


221. Most, if not all, of the substantives in & are formed by the addition of 
the suffix sa or va (20); thus, yAGrra from yAwyx-1a (CP. yAwxiv-es points), yéptpa 
from yegdup-ra, déretpa giver from Sorep-.a (and so dépovoa bearing from ¢geporr- 
ta), potpa from pop-.a, Wadrp-ia. 


222. Il. MASCULINES 
SINGULAR 
6 veavids 6 twohitTyaS 6 KpiTas ’ArpelSns 
(vee nai-) (mohira-) (kptra-) (‘Arpeda-) 
young man citizen judge son of Atreus 
Nom. vetividi-s moAtTH-s KpiTa-s "ArtoelSn-s 
Gen. veiiviou awroAtrou Kpitod * Atpe(Sov 
Dat, veavia. TodiTy KpLT a *Arpeidy 
Acc. veavia-v trodity-v KpiTq-v * ArpeiSq-v 
Voe. vivid. wohtta KpiTa | *ArpeiSq 
DUAL 
NAV. veavia Two TE Kpura *ArpetSa 
G. D. veaviaiy qroAtTaty _ Kperaty *ArpelSacv 
PLURAL 
NV. vetiiviar mrodtTae Kptral *ArpetSar 
Gen. vedviay TodiTay KptTdy "Arpedav 
Dat. vetiviats moAtTais Kpitais *ArpelSais 
Acc. veiivias qoktrTas KpiTas *Arpeidas 


Taudas steward, Alvelas Aencas,—vaitns sailor, rokdrys bowman, orpariarns sol- 
dier, Serrérys ruler, — padnT hs pupil, moths poet ~Tépons Persian. 


223. Accent. — The vocative of decrérns lord is déor07a. 
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224. a and y. — In the final syllable of the singular a appears after ¢, «, and P; 
otherwise we find ». Cp. 218. 
a. Exceptions are compounds in -pérpys: yew-pérpns measurer of land. 


225. Genitive singular.— The form in -ov is borrowed from the genitive 
singular of the second declension. A few words in -as, generally names of persons 
not Greeks, have -a, the Doric genitive (214. D.5): ’Avvipas Hannibal, gen. ’ Avvifa.. 


226. Vocative singular. — Masculines in -as have the vocative in -a (veivla) ; 
those in -rys have -d (oXtra), all others in -7s have -y (’Arpelin, Kpoviin son of 
Kronos) except names of nations and compounds: Ilépcd Persian, Dxtvoa 
Scythian, yew-nérpa (nom. yew-pérpns measurer of land), waido-rplpa gymnastic 
master. 


CONTRACTS (FEMININES AND MASCULINES) 
227. Contracts in a or » from ea or aa have the circumflex i in all 
the cases: nominative feminine -a, -j, masculine -as, js. 
SINGULAR 


Tq pVa mina } ovKh fig tree 6 Boppas Boreas 6 ‘Eppiis Hermes 


(uva- for (cvKy- for (Boppa- for (‘Eppn- for 
pvad-) ovKEG-) Bopea- 117) ‘Eppea-) 
Nom. pve ovK A Boppa-s “Eppij-s 
Gen. pvds UKs Boppod “Eppod 
Dat. pea ooKA Boppa “Eppa 
Acc. pva-v ouKh-v Boppa-v “Eppjj-v 
Voce. pa oUKT Boppa “Eppq 
: DUAL 
NL A.V. pa ouKG “Eppa 
G. D. pvatv ovKaiv “Eppaiv 
PLURAL 

N.V. pvat ovKat ‘Eppat 
Gen. prev ooKay “Eppov 
Dat. pvats ovKats ‘Eppats 
Acc. pvas ouUKGs “Eppas 


The dual and plural of ‘Epujs mean statues of Hernves. 

Other examples: 4 'Aénva Athena (from 'A@nva()a-), v9 earth (yea- OF yad-) 
with no plural in Attic, # yah weasel (yadea-), 7 ddeAgidH niece (ddeAgidea-), 
6’ Aredrfs Apelles (’Amedrea-). 





227 D. Hat. has prda, pred, uvéas, y@ and yedy, ‘Epys, Bopfs. Hom. has 
A@nvaln, y# (and yata), ctxén, “Eppelis 214.D. 2, Bopéns. 
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SECOND DECLENSION (STEMS IN 0) 


228. O stems in the nominative add -s to the stem in masculines 
and feminines; -y in neuters. The feminines, of which there are 
few, are declined like the masculines. In the neuters, nominative, 
vocative, and accusative singular have the same form (in -ov); in 
the plural these cases end in -a. 


229. TABLE OF THE UNION OF THE CASE ENDINGS WITH 
THE STEM VOWEL 


SINGULAR DUAL PLURAL 
Mase. and Fem. Neuter | Masc., Fem., and Neuter Mase. and Fem. Neuter 
Nom. 0o-s ov | NAV. o Nom. o- a 
Gen. ov (for o-(t)o) G. D. o-wv Gen. ov 
Dat. @ (for o-v) Dat. 0-1s OF o-toi(v) 
Ace. o-v Acc.  ovs (for o-vs) a 
Voc. € o-v Voc. o- a 


a. Final -o: is treated as short (169). 

b. The dat. sing. in -» represents the union of the stem vowel -o and ai, 
the original case ending in the I. E. languages. Forms in -o., as otko: at home, 
may be locatives (-o + i, the locative ending). — The stem vowel o varies with e, 
which appears in the vocative sing., and in ravdquel (locative) in full force. — 
N. A. V. dual -w is for I. E. du. — The genitive pl. -wv is due to the union of 
++ wy, which contracted to -wy in the earliest period of the language. — The 
neuter plural is probably the relic of a feminine collective ending in -@, which 
was shortened to -a. 


' 230. The dialects show various forms. 


231. SINGULAR 
6 traos horse 6 avOpwros man 4 686s way = rd BGpov gift 

(irro-) (avOpwrro-) (660-) (Swpo-) 
Nom. taaro-s div pwrro-s 686-5 8Gpo-v 
Gen. . tarrrov av8parrov 6500 Sdpou 
“Dat. > tare av0pdae 688 8dépo 
Acc. Yararo-v a&vopwiro-v 686-v 8po-v 
Voc. Varae av@ pwrre 65é 8apo-v 





230 D. 1. Gen. sing.—-ovo, the original form, appears in Hom. odguow. 
By loss of « (43) comes -00, which is sometimes read in Hom. (Aéédoo for Alédov 
« 36). By contraction of oo comes -ov found in Hom., Ionic, Milder Doric. 
00 yields w in Aeolic and Severer Doric (trmw). 

2. Dual. —-ou» in Hom. (trou). 

3. Dat. pl. —-owi(v) Hom., Aecolic, Ionic. 

4. Acc. pl. —-ous is from -ov-s (found in Cretan), that is, the accus. sing. + s. 
‘From -ovs comes -ws Severer Doric, -o:s Aeolic, -os Cretan and in Dor. poetry. 
sous is Hom., Ionic, and Milder Doric. : 
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DUAL 
6 Ummos horse 6 GvOpwmros man 1] 686s way =o SBpov gist 

(immo-) (4vOpwro-) (050-) (Swpo-) 
N. A.V. tre av0pdtre 686 Sapo 
G.D arrow avOparow ddotv Sdpow 

PLURAL 

N.Y. tartrou G&vOperror 650i Sapa 
Gen. tarnev avOparrwv 684v Sdpav 
Dat. tarqrous avOpdzrois 68ots Sdpors 
Acc. {arrrous : avOpadrrous 680%5 Sapa 


Masculine: Adyos word, dHuos people, do8dos slave, xlvdtvos danger, rbdrcyuos war ; 
aypbs field, rorapés river, apiOuds number. Feminine: vicos island, jrepos 
mainland ; 6(9) rpopés nurse. Neuter: épyov work, rrepby wing, detrvov dinner. 


232. Feminines.—a. See 197 for wés daughter-in-law; see 199 for vijcos 
island (cp. 200c), Afados (the island of) Delos, Képubes Corinth, pyyés (acorn- 
bearing) oak, dumedos vine. 

b. Some are properly adjectives used substantively : duddexros (seil. yAGrTa 
speech) dialect, duduerpos (scil. ypauyh line) diameter, atdews (scil. Pipa door) 
house-door, obyxAnTtos (scil. Bovdh council) legislative body, epnyos and Frepos 
(setl. xapa country) desert and mainland. 

c. Words for way: 636s and xédevbos way ; and dyaéerés carriage-road, arpaméds 
Soot-path, which may be adjectival (b) with 656s omitted. 

d. Various other words: Bdeaves touch-stone, BiBdos book, yépaves crane, 
yvabos jaw, yopos Chall, 5é\ros writing-tablet, Soxds beam, Spbcos dew, Kdpivos 
Oven, Kdpdoros kneading-trough, xiBwrbs chest, xbrpos dung, dAnvés wine-press, 
AlOos stone (200¢), vdcos disease, wdvbos brick, paéBdos rod, copés coffin, a7odés 
ashes, Tagdpos trench, xnd0s coffer, paupos sand, pidos pebble. 


233. Vocative. — The nominative @eds ig used instead of the voca- 
tive. ddAgpds brother retracts the accent (ddad¢e). 


234. Dative Plural.— The ending -o.ox(v) often appears in poetry, 
rarely in Attic prose (Plato). 
a. In Old Attic inscriptions -ou displaces -o.o.(v) about 444 B.c. 


CONTRACTED SUBSTANTIVES 


235. Stems in «o and oo are contracted according to 50, 51. «a in 
the neuter becomes a (56). 





235 D. Homeric and Ionic generally have the open forms. olvoxdos wine- 
pourer does not contract in Attic since it stands for olvoxofos. 
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SINGULAR 
6 vois mind 6 weplrAous sailing around TO ooTtodv bone 
(v00-) (sept oo-) (607 €0-) 
Nom. (vé0-s)  vot-s (replirdoos) rept doves (bcrdo-v) darot-v 
Gen. (vbov) vod (reperdbov) -tepirhov (bcrdov) darod 
Dat. (6m) vv (repimrby) — TeplttAW (dsréy)  or7o 
Acc. (vb0-v) vot-v (epladoo-v) tepimrhov-v (b0réo-v) derot-v 
Voc. (ve) vod (eptdoe) —trepitrhov (b0réo-v) .arrot-v 
DUAL 
N. A.V. (vow) vd (wepitdbw) —trepitAw (oréw)  oard 
G. D. (voowv)  voiv (reperdéoty) -tepimdouw (6eréov) oorotv 
PLURAL 

N.V. (vé0r) vot (weplrdoot) —-trepitrdet (borda) dara 
Gen. (your) vey (wepimrbwr)  Teptrhov (bordéwy) oorrdv 
Dat. (vbas) vots (reper bois) tmepimAots (sordos)  dartois 
Acc. (vbous) voids (repimddovs) trepitAous (b0réa) oora 


6 mhots (wAdos) voyage, 6 pois (p60) stream, 7d xavotivy (xd veov) basket. 


236. Accent.—a. The nominative dual is irregularly oxytone: vd, do7%, not 
vd, 667 according to 171, N. 2. 

b. xavoty (xdveov) Lasket receives its accent (not xévouvv) from that of the geni- 
tive and dative xavot, kag. Cp. 290 ¢. 

c. Compounds retain the accent on the syllable that has it in the nominative 
singnlar : %xrdovs from %xmdoos ; Exwdou (ot exrdob) from éxrddov; Exrdwy (not 
éxrhGv) from éxrAdwy. 


ATTIC DECLENSION 


237. Some substantives ending in -ews are placed under the Second 
Declension because they are derived from earlier o stems preceded 
by a long vowel (-ews from -yos, 34). A few others have a consonant 
before -ws.. The vocative has no special form. 

N. — This declension is called ‘* Attic’? because the words in question gener- 
ally show -ws in Attic aud -os in the Koine dialect (p. 3, F). 


238. 6 veds temple 
SINGULAR DUAL PLURAL 
Nom. ved-s (Lonic vyé-s) N. A. ved (Ionic vn %) Nom. ves (Tonic vyol) 
Gen. ved ( ‘*  yqod) G. D. vedv( ‘ vpotv) Gen. vedv ( ‘ yn) 
Dat. ves ( ‘ yng) Dat. veds ( ‘* — ynois) 
Acc. vedv ( ‘  yné-v) ’ Acc. veds ( ‘ — ynots) 





238 D. Hom. has yydés temple, abs people, xddos cable, Aaywds hare, yédows 
Sister-in-law, ’Addws, Kéws; Hat. has Aes, Awyés, Kéos. Hom. and Hat. have 
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a. So 6 Ads people, 6 MevéXews Menelaus, 6 \ayes hare. Observe that w is 
found in every form, and that it takes « subscript in the dative of all numbers 
where an ordinary o stem has +, 

b. There are no neuter substantives belonging to the Attic declension in 
standard classical literature ; but neuter adjectives (289) end in -w». 

c. veds and most words of this declension owe their forms to transfer of 
quantity (384) or to shortening (39). Thus, reds is from vyds (= Doric vads), 
vedy from mov; veg is from yng. days is contracted from Aaywos. 

d. In the accusative singular some words end in -w or -wy, aS Aayw or Aaydy 
hare. So 6”AOus, 7 Kéws, 7% Téws, 7 KOs, 6 Mivws. 7 €ws dawn always has éw. 


239. Accent.—a. The accent of the nominative is kept in all cases. Mevé- 
Aews (163 a) retains the accent of the earlier Mevédaos. 

b. The genitive and dative are oxytone when the final syllable is accented. 

N. — The accentuation of the words of this declension is doubtful. Some of 
the ancients accented Aayas, Aaydy, others AayGs, AayGyv, etc. 


THIRD DECLENSION 


240. This declension includes stems ending in a consonant, in 4, v, 
or a diphthong, and some in w and o, representing wr and ot. 

WN. — To determine whether a noun belongs to the third declension it is neces- 
sary in most cases to know the stem, which is usually found by dropping -os of 
the genitive singular. Stems in « and v are classed under the consonant declen- 
sion because neither of these vowels admits contraction with the case endings 
beginning with a vowel, herein being like a consonant. 


FORMATION OF CASES: NOMINATIVE SINGULAR 


241. Masculine and feminine stems not ending in y, p, s and ovr, 
add s. 


a, A labial (7, 8, ¢) +s becomes y (97). 

b. A dental (7, 6, #) +s. becomes oo (98), which is reduced to s (107). 

c. A palatal («, y, x) or er +s becomes £& (97). 

(The same changes occur in the dative plural.) 

yoy vulture yir-ds, “Apay Arab “ApaB-os; xaxdrns baseness xaxéryr-os, édrls 
hope édwlé-os, Bpris bird bpvib-os ; PUAaE guard Pbdak-os, udorik scourge udoTry-os, 
odharuyé trumpet oddaeyy-os, dw nail byvx-os, WE night wer-ds; Gd-s salt ad-ds, 
ixOus fish lx Odb-os; erépas elephant éddpavr—os. 


242. Masculine and feminine stems ending in », p, and s reject s 
and lengthen a preceding vowel if short (e to 7, 0 to w). 

Saluwy divinity daipor-os, xepdv winter yeudv-os, Aywhv harbour Amév-os, 
“EAAny Greek “EdAnv-os ; pirwp orator phrop-os, dip air dép-os, pap thief pwp-ds, 





Hes, gen. Hots, dawn, whence Att. ws by 39. Hom. has IereG-o, the original 
form of the genitive, from Ilerews. vew is froin vewo out of vyoo, 
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rpuppys trireme (stem rpinpeo-, 263 b), aldws shame (stem aldor-, 266). On phy 
see 259 end, For stems in es, nominative -os, see 263 c, 


243. Masculine stems in oyr drop + (133) and lengthen o to w: 
yepov old man yépovr-os, Aewy lion A€ovt-os. 


244. Neuters show the pure stem, from which final + and other con- 
sonants not standing at the end of a word (133) are dropped: dopa 
chariot dppar-os, wpayyo thing rpayyat-os, yada mille yaAaxr-os (133 b). 


245. Summary.—s is added to stems ending in a labial, dental, palatal, 
and in av7, evr, vvr ; to some stems in » (as els one év-ds, uédads black pédav-os); 
to stems in ev, av, ov; and to masc. and fem. stems in: and v. sis not added to 
most stems ending in v, nor to those in ovr, p, es, as, os, v (Reut.), w(¢), o(t). 


ACCUSATIVE SINGULAR 


246. Masculines and feminines usually add a to stems ending ina 
consonant; y to stems ending in c or v. 

yor-a, dvvx-a, édépart-a, Aiwév-a, PHrop-a, éovT-a; wddt-v, ix Gb-v, Bod-y from 
wore-s city, tx Ob-s fish, Bot-s ox, cow. Stems in ev take a (275). 


247. Barytone stems of two syllables ending im zr, 18, 10 usually 
drop the dental and add ». 

xdpis grace (stem xapir-) xdpir, Epis strife (€pd-) piv, Spvis bird (dpvri-) Epviv. 
So evedais hopeful (evedris-) eeAmiv (292). Oxytones end ina: édmlé-a, oppayiia 
(cgparyts seal). 

a. kris key (xdred-), Old Att. xAys, has Kelty (late KAcida), acc. pl. Krezs e 
‘krelas). 


VOCATIVE SINGULAR 


248. The vocative of masculines and feminines is usually the pure 
“stem. ' 
wore (dds city), Bod (Bod-s ox, cow), Dexpares (Zexparns). Stems in «6 and 
vr cannot retain final 6 and 7 (183), hence “Aprews from “Apremus (‘Apremd-), rai 
’ from rais boy, girl (waid-), vedvr from vedus matden (veined- -); yépor from yépwr 
old man (yeporr-), ylyav from ylyas giant (yeyarT-). 


249. The vocative is the same as the nominative: 
a. In stems ending in a stop (16) consonant (except those in :7, 18, 6; v7 in 
nouns): & pvAat watchman. (Alas Ajax (Alavr-) is nom. and voc.) 





243 D. Hat. has 63ér tooth dd6vr-0s, Attic ddots has the inflection of a par- 
ticiple in -ous (307).. 

247 D. The ace. in a (ydprra, %ptda, Spvida) occurs in Hom., Hdt., and in Attic 
poetry. So xépvéa and xdépuv (xépvs helmet) in Hom. 

249D. Hom. has éva oh king as well as dvat (dvaxr-); Alay from Alapr-. 
TlovAvddpa, Adodd ua (from stems in avr) are later forms due to analogy. 
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b. In oxytone stems ending in a liquid and not taking s to form their nomi- 
native (242): & wom» shepherd (womev-); but dvip man, warhp father have 
dvep, wérep (262). Barytones use the stem as the vocative: datuor, pirop 
from daluwy divinity, pirwp orator. . 

c. In all participles. . 


DATIVE DUAL AND PLURAL 


250. The dative plural adds -o. to the stem. 

“Apay (ApaB-) “Apayr, udorit (uaotiy-) pdotiét, pvAaE (PvAak-) PiAak, cGpa 
(cwpar-) cdpace (98), édals (é€rmid-) eArior (98), Spvis (dpvib-) bpvior (98), EAépas 
(éreparr-) éhépacr, Onp (Onp-) Onpal. 

a. Stems in »r drop »7 and lengthen the preceding vowel (100): Adwy (AeorT-) 
déouot, ylyas (yvyart-) yiyaou. 

b. Stems in » drop » without lengthening the preceding vowel (if short): 
Salpwy (Saov-) Saluoct, woyehy (omer) roses, Pphy mind (ppev-) Ppect. 

N. —Strictly » is not dropped, but since the stem of the dat. pl. is weak in 
form (253 a) the v stood originally between two consonants and should become 
a (35 b). Thus, ¢gpact in Pindar is for gpyo.. Attic ppeoi borrows its e from 
dpéves, ppevdr, etc. So mopéor, for woiwacr from rouyor, because of woyseves, etc. 

c. po is not changed to pp (79 a). 


ACCUSATIVE PLURAL 


251. a. The ending -as is produced by adding »s to the stem (vy becoming a 
between two consonants by 35 b). Thus @¥Aak-as is from gudax-ys. This -as 
may be added even to. and vstems: Hom. réX-as, fy 60-as, Hdt. ryxe-as. Hom. 
mods is from wéXc-vs (Cretan). 

b. The nominative pl. masc. or fem. is sometimes used instead of the accusa- 
tive pl. : rpifpes 264, rérecs and mHres 268. 


ACCENT, STEM FORMATION, QUANTITY, GENDER 


252. Accent. — Stems of one syllable accent the case ending in the 
genitive and dative of all numbers; and -wy and -oy take the circum- 
flex accent. Thus, prap vein, drcB-0s, prcB-Gv; Oyp wild beast, Onpr-ds, 
Onp-otv, Onp-Oy ; OpiE hair, tprx-ds, rpry-Sv. 

a. Exceptions. The ending of the gen. dual and pl. is not accented in the 
case of 6, % rats boy, girl, 6 duis slave, 6 Obs jackal, 6 Tpds Trojan, ; dds torch, 





250 D. 1. Hom. has only -owy in the gen. and dat. dual. 

2. In the dat. pl. Hoin. has -o: (Bédeo-o1, dérac-cr), and in a few cases -eor, 
reduced from -eoo. (dvdxr-eor); -oor occurs after vowels (yéw-oor ; for yéviar ?). 
-eoot was added both to stems not ending in o (46d-ere1, Bb-eoot, dvdp-eoor, di-eoa%, 
274 D.), and even to stems in o (éré-eoo.). Hom. has also roool, rool; Pind. 
xaplrecot, O€uoo.. Tragedy has this -ero: (xopté-eoor), and so Aeolic, and the 
Doric of Corinth, 
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7d pas light, rd ods ear. Thus, ratéwy (but raw), Tpdwr, drwy, etc. So dy 
being, dvrwv (305). 

b. A trisyllabic form, if contracted, does not show the accent on the case 
ending: #p-os for Zap-os, Hp-t for @ap-1, from 7d éap spring. 

253. Variation of Stem Formation. — Many words of the third declension 
show traces of an original variation of stem that is due to the influence of a 
shifting accent which is seen in some of the cognate languages. In Greek this 
_ variation has often been obscured by the analogy of other forms. Thus rarépw», 

in comparison with Hom. tarpéy, Lat. patrum, gets its e from marépes. | 

a. Variation of stem is seen in wy, ov (259); np, ep, pa (262) ; 9s, eo- (264) ; 
in stems in «, ec (270); uv, ev (270) ; ev, nu (278) ; 04, w (279), etc. Words in op, 
qv show a middle form ov, ev, and a weak form in » (250 N.). 

b. Several words ending in p show a parallel stem in 7; thus, vdwp water 
var-0s, Frap liver irat-os, ppdap tank Ppéar-os (but Poet. Iduap wife dduapr-os). 
The reason for this change is uncertain, but ar is derived froin vr after a con- 
sonant (35 b): vdvros, Hrvros, cp. Lat. jecinuris, nom. jecur. #rap is probably 
derived from #rapr (188).- 

c. -aros was transferred from such genitives as dvduaros, Hraros to other neuter 
words: yévaros froin yévu knee, instead of yovr-os, whence Hom. yourds. pds 
light, for g¢dos (stem gaec-), has taken on the 7 inflection (¢w7-ds, etc.). ; 

‘ d@. Neuter stenis in -es show -os in the nominative. Cp. éros year (stem éres-) 
with Lat. vetus, veter-is (for vetes-is). 

254. Variation of Quantity.—a. In poetry the quantity of « in words in 
~s may differ from that of prose ; as in tragedy dpvis bird, xévis dust, dpis serpent 
(in prose éppis, xévis, pis); so in Pind. iyO¥s (prose ix Obs) Jish. 

b. xipvt herald, Potvité Phoenician, péorté whip have long v and « in the 
oblique cases except the dat. pl. (xpixos, bolvix, udoriya, etc.). ddornt fox has 
e in the gen. ddurexos, etc., by analogy to such words as rotiuqy, moiuuévos (ddu- 
mxwy occurs in Ionic). op fire has ripds, ripi, etc. (285, 25). 


255. Gender. — The gender of substantives of the third declension 

is frequently known by the last letters of the stem. 
1. Masculine are stems ending in 
a. wr: dd0vs tooth (d80rr-), Spdxwy serpent (Spaxorr-). 
b. qr, or: révns day-labourer (mevnt-), yédws laughter (yedwr-). 

Exceptions. Stems in -rn7 (2,b): 9 éoO}s dress (ec Onr-), 7d Has light (gdur-). 
C. wv: Aemwv meadow (Aetmor-). 

Exceptions. Fem.: stems in yor, doy (2,4), and gppyv mind (pper-), is 
strength (tv-), pis nose (piv-), axris ray (axriv-), yAwxis arrow-point (-yAw- 
xXtv-), Oats birth-pang (wdiv-), eixay image (eixow), iw shore (Hiov-), xOar 
earth (x6r-), xudv snow (x0v-), Grevedy halcyon (ddxvov-), etc., 6, % xHv 
goose (xnv-). 

d. p: Op wild beast (Onp-), pap thief (pwp-). 

Exceptions. Fem.: yelp hand (xep-), «hp fate (knp-), yaorip belly (yarrep-) ; 
neut.: stems in ap (3, a), mip fire (rvp-), and the indeclinable rékwp mon- 
ster, Téxuwp (Hom.) token, etc. 

& ev: yoveds parent, poveds murderer. 


op 
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2. Feminine are stems ending in 


you, Sov: sraywry drop (orayor-), xehiday swallow (xedtdor-). 

tyr, 8, 8: xaxdrns baseness (xaxoryt-), Epis strife (épid-), édwls hope (€dmcé-). 

Exceptions. Masc.: tovs foot (r0d-), 6, 9 éprvis bird (éprib-). 

t, v With nom. in -is, -vs: méd-s city, foxt-s strength. 

Exceptions. Masc.: éi-s serpent, @xt-s viper, dpxes testicle ; Borpu-s cluster 

of grapes, ixét-s fish, wi-s mouse, véxv-s corpse, ordxu-s ear of corn, 

_ wédexu-s axe, wHXu-s fore-arm; and 6, 4 ci-s or b-s swine. 

ov: Axo echo, weidd persuasion. 


3. Neuter are stems ending in 


at, ap: mpaypua thing (mpiyyar-), véxrap nectar (vextap-). But o pap starling. 
as, es (with nom. in -os): xpéas flesh (kpeag-), yévos race (yeveo-). : 
t, v With nom. in -,-v: olvame mustard, dorv city. 


N.—No stem ending in 7, 8, ¢ or x, y, x is neuter. 
\ 


256. STEMS IN A LABIAL (7, 8, #) Ok IN A PALATAL (k, ¥, ¥) 


. SINGULAR 


6 AlOloy h pray 6 pvAak h pddayé SHat— fh Oplé 
(Al@cor-) (preB-) (pvdax-) (parayy-) (aly-) (rpix-, 125 f) 
Ethiopian vein watchman phalanx goat hair 


Nom. Al@loy pred ovAa€ bdaray £ att Oplé 
Gen. Al®ion-os drdcBds dvdAak-os dddayy-os aly-ds  —-Tprx-ds 
Dat. Al6lom-. brcB-i ovAak-t pdrayy-t aly-i Tpix-t 
Ace, AlBior-a prEB-o. ovAak-a ddayy-a aly-a tplx-a 
Voc. Alblo f ore pvdak boray & até Opié 


DUAL 


NL A.V. AtOlor-- rEB-€ ovAaK-€ dbarayy-€ aiy-e tplx-€ 


N. 


. dD. AlOidr-owv = gdcB-otv dvAdk-ow daddyy-ow aly-otv rpLyx-otv 


PLURAL 


Vv. AlBiom-es pr€B-es vAak-es ddrayy-es aty-es  tply-es 


Gen. Alfidr-ov dreP-dv Guddk-wv = addyy-wy = aly-Gv ss rptx-~dv 
Dat. AlBioi(v) prebl(v) tdAaki(v) drayé(v) alki(v) Opréi(v) 
Ace. AlOlow-as  déB-as dvAak-as dAayy-as- aly-as tplx-as 


Masculine: xdrwy thief (kdwr-), yoy vulture (yir-), “Apay Arab (ApaB-), 


dapat breastplate (@wpax-), byvé nail (dvvx-). Feminine: «Aquat ladder (xX- 
pax-), wdorte whip (uaotty-, 254b), cddreyé trumpet (cadmeyy-), Katy 
upper story (xarnhi¢-). 
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STEMS IN A DENTAL (7, 6, 0) 
257. 4. MASCULINES AND FEMININES 
SINGULAR 
6 OAs h tis T XGpts 6 7 Spvis 6 ylyas 6 yépav 
(@nr-) (édare5-) (xaptr-) (6pvd-) (yeyarr-) — (‘yepovr-) 


serf hope grace bird giant old man 
Nom. 8hs aris Xapis Opvis yiyas yépav 
Gen. Onr-6s eA iB -05 Xapit-os — dpvib-os yiyavr-os = -yépovt-os 
Dat. Ont-t eharid-t Xaper-t Spvid-v ylyavr-. —-yépovt-t 
Acc. 8AT-0 earib-a, Xdpiv Spviv ylyavr-a =—-yépovt-a 
Voc. eAs eri Xape Spvi ylyav yépov 
DUAL 
N. A.V. Ofjr-e Arib-e Xapit-e Opvte-e + ylyavr-e ‘yépovt-e 
G..D. Ont-civ = eAmib-o_w = xapit-o-w dpvib-orw = -yuydivt-ov -yepdv7-owv 
PLURAL 
N.Y. OAt-€5 &arlb-es Xapit-es Spvib-es ylyavr-es —-yépovt-es 
Gen. Ont-dv  eAmrlb-wv = xapitr-wv = Opvib-wy =—s-yeydwr-wv = yepdvt-wv 
Dat. Oyol(v) edmior(v)  xdpror(v) spvtow(v) ylyGor(v) yépovor(v) 
" Ace. OAt-as = &Arib-as Xdpit-as — dépvib-as ylyavr-as —-yépovr-as 


Masculine: yéAws laughter (yedwt-), edégas elephant (€édepav7-), éwy lion 
"  (eovr-), dos tooth (d5orr-), voc. ddous. Feminine: éc@4s clothing (é08nr-}, 
eps strife (épd-), domis shield (domtd-), warpis fatherland (aarpis-), xdpus 
helmet (xopv6-). 
a. In sous foot, Doric ras (stem 7od-) ov is irregular. 


258. B. NEUTERS WITH STEMS IN + AND IN Gt VARYING WITH as 


SINGULAR 
capa body qmap liver répas portent xépas horn 
(cwpar-) (j7ar-) (repar-) (xepar-, Kepac-) 
N. A.V. copa Tap Tépas xépas 
Gen. oopat-os wat-os TEPAT-oS Képat-os  (Képa-os) Képws 
Dat. caopar-. iyrat-. Tépar-t Képat-- — (xépa-t’)  képar 








257 D. xpws skin (xpwr-) and some other words often show a stem with no 
7. Thus, Hom. xpods, xpot (also Hdt.), xpéda, and also, but rarely, xpwrés; 
xpGra. Hom. has ldpo, yéAw, tpw for Att. idparc (idpds sweat), yédAwre (yédws 
laughter), tpwrt (pws love). Hom. has also acc. 18p0, yédw (or yéAwy), épov 
(from pos). Some stems in -.d are generally . stems in Ionic, Doric, and Aeolic: 
Géris, Oérios (Dut Gdridos O 370), Idpis, Idpios. 

258 D. The other dialects rarely show the 7 forms. Hom. has répas, répaa 
(relpea), Tepdwy, Tepdeoot, xépas, xépaos, xépar, xépa, Kepdwv, xépace and xepdeoou. 
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B. NEUTERS WITH STEMS IN t AND IN a@t VARYING WITH as— 


Concluded 
DUAL 
cpa body yap liver tépas portent képas horn 
(cwpar-) (aar-) (repar-) _— (xepair-, xepac-) 

N. A.V. cdpar-e Yrat-¢ Tépar-¢ Képar-e (xépa-e) Képa 
G. D. TwpAT-oLV qTwat-ow TEpar-olv Kepat-owv (Kepd-owv) Kepov 
PLURAL 
NV. copat-a Wwat-a tépat-o Képar-a = (k¢épa-a)  Képa 
Gen. Topat-ov qrdét-wv TEPaT-wV Kepat-wv (xepd-wr) Kepav 

Dat. oopact(v) Fraci(v) répact(v) xépaot(v) 
Ace. coépat-o itwat-a tépat-a xépat-a = (xépa-a)  képa 


“Bvopa name (dvouar-), ordua mouth (crouar ), wédkc honey (ueder-), yadra milk 
(yaraxr-, 1383 b), Ss light (gwr-), «fp heart (for xnpd-, 133 b). 


a. Stems in as (264) drop o« before the endings and contract ao, aw ‘to ®, 
and aa to a. 

b. «épas, meaning wing of an arn, is declined from the stem kepac- (émi 
xépws in single jfile) ; in the meaning horn, from the stem kepar-. 

c. For the inflection fap, #rar-os, see 253 b. Of like inflection are é\edap 
Jat, ppéap cistern, 5édeap bait, and poetic juap day, eidap food, wetpap end. 

d. répas, xépas form their nominative from a stem ins. So, too, répas end 
népat-os, pds light (contracted from Pdos) Pwr-ds (253 c). 


259. STEMS IN A LIQUID (A, p) OR A NASAL (%). 
é 


SINGULAR 
6 64p 6 phtTwp f pis fryepaov ayav ToULny 
(@np-) (pnrop-) (piv-} Carvenov-) (a-yav-) (mwo.pev-) 
wild beast orator nose leader contest shepherd 
Nom. OA pitep fis Tycho aydv TOULhY 
Gen. Onp-ds Pi Top-os piv-ds Tyepsv-os = @yGv-os TrOUuLev-os 
Dat. Onp-i : _ parop-. ptv-t TYEpOv-v ayv-u qroupév-t 
Acc, Oijp-a pyToOp-a piv-a TYEpOv-a. ayav-a Troupév-a, 
Voc. Bhp prop pts Ayqpiby aydy TouAY 


Hadt. has ¢ for a before a vowel (cp. 264 D. 3) in répeos, répea (also réparos, Tépara), 
képeos, Képer, Képea, kepéwv. Hom. has meipas welparos for wépas méparos. From 
gdos (dows), whence as, he has dat. ¢der, pl. ddea. dos is used in tragedy. 

259 D. Late Greek shows dedgiv, piv, Giv shore (Hom. 6s). duis worm in 
Hippocrates has its » from the oblique cases. Hom. has #ép., #épa from aijp air ; 
from Kpoviwy Hom. has Kpoviwyes and Kpovioves. yd«aps is Doric for paxap happy. 
Pind. has ¢pact (250 N.). Tonic wets, Doric ujs are from uevs for unys oy 37 D. 
1, 2). Aeolic gen. ujvvos is from pyye-os. 
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STEMS IN A LIQUID (A, p) OR A NASAL (v) — Concluded 


DUAL 
6 Op 6 pfrep 4 pis Fyyepov ayav rout 
(9np-) (parop-) (btr-) — (yryevor-) — (drywv-) —— (roupev-) 
wild beast orator . Rose leader contest shepherd 
N. A. V. Ofjp-e PyTop-c piv-e Tyepov-€ ayav-e Toupev-€ 


G. D. Onp-otv pyTop-oww piv-otv fyepdv-otv  Gydv-o1v = rounév-otv 


PLURAL 


© 


N.V. OFip-es prrop-es piv-es Tyepov-es = ay v-es aroupev-es 

Gen. Onp-dv PNTOp-wv piv-Gy = hyepedv-wv bydv-ov" TOLpev-wv 

Dat. Onp-ci(v) fATop-o(v) fic i nyends ity) aySor(v) rrowpéoe(v) 

» Acc. Ofjp-as pyTop-as fiv-a NYeROV-a3 = GyGv-as vroupév-as 

5 al€fp upper air (aidep-), 6 kparip mixing bowl (Kparnp-), 6 pup thief (dwp-), 7d 
véxtap nectar (vexrap-), 6 deddis dolphin (Sekpv-), d"EAnv Greek (EN), 
6 baluwy divinity (damor-), voc. Satuov, 249 b. The only A stem is 6 dds salt 
(pl. grains of salt); % dds (poetic) means sea. 6 uny month was originally a 
sigina stem (uqve-, cp. mensis). 


260. Accusative Sing.—’Amé\\w and TlocedG are found as well as ’A7rdA- 
Awva, IlovedSva. The shorter forms are regular in inscriptions, and occur espe- 
cially in expressions of swearing after vi réy, wa Tdv (1596 b). 


261. Vocative. —cwrip preserver, ’ Aréddwy, Toc ed Sy (from Mocedéwy, -dwv, 
_-apwv) have voc. odrep, “Aroddov, Iécetdov with recessive accent. Recessive 
accent also occurs in compound proper names in -wy; as Ayapeurav, Aydpenvoy ; 
Atbroudiwy, Adrépedov ; Prfywv, PARuov; but not in those in -Ppwy (Hvevdpor). 
Aaxkedaluwy has Aaxedatpov, : 


STEMS IN ep VARYING WITH p 


262. Several words in -ryp show three forms of stem gradation: -ryp strong, 
-rep middle, -rp weak. p between consonants becomes pa (85b). The vocative 
has recessive accent. dyip man has the weak form in p even before vowels; 
between v and p, 4 is inserted by 180. 





260 D. xuxedy potion usually has xuxeO for xuxedva. 

262 D. Poetry often has rarépos, rarépi, unrépos, wyrépe, etc, Poetical are 
warpov; Ovyarép, OtryaTpa, OvyaTpes, OuyarpGy, Ovyatépero., OUyaTpas, act épos, 
etc.; and dydpos, dvépi, dvépa, dvépes, dvépwy, dvépas all with longa, Hom. has 
&r8peco: and dvdpdoc (with -acr only in this word), Ajunrpos and Anyzjrepos. 
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SINGULAR 

6 rarip 4 pity 7 Svyarnp 6 dvijp 

(warep-) (nT ep-) (Ovyarep-) (dvep- or dv(8)p-) 

Sather mother daughter man 
Nom. TaTip BiTHp Ovyarnp avip 
Gen. TaTp-0s BNTPp-6s Ovyatp-ds a&vSp-ds 
Dat, Tarp-i pytp-C Ovyarp-6 avbp-l 
Acc. - natép-a pyrép-o Bvyarép-a avdp-a 
Voe. wérep pajrep 8v-yarep &vep 

DUAL 
N. A.V. warép-e pytép-e Bvyarép-€ avSp-e 
G. D trarép-ovv pyrép-owv Ovyarép-owv avSp-otv 
PLURAL 

N,V. marép-€s pyrép-es Ovyarép-es &vSp-es 
Gen. TaTép-wv pytép-ov Ovyarép-wv avip-av 
Dat. Tatpd-cr(v) Pytpd-oi(v) Ovyarpa-or(v) avSpd-o1(v) 
Acc. TaTép-as pyrép-as Ovyarép-as &vbp-as 


a. The accent in the weak forms of w#rnp, Ovydrnp in the-gen. and dat. 
sing. follows that of rarpés, rarpl. 

b. yaortp belly, has yacrpés, etc. Anuwirnp is inflected Ajynrpos, Ajunrpr, | 
Ajuntpa, Ahunrep. 

c. dorhp star has gen. dorépos, dat. dorép, dat. pl. dorpace. 


STEMS IN SIGMA (es, as, 0S) 


263. Stems in sigma are contracted where o falls out between the 
vowel of the stem and the vowel of the ending (120). Thus, yévos 
race, gen. yeve(o)-os yévous, dat. yeve(c)-t yever, cp. Lat. genus gener-ts (for 
genes-is), yener-t. 


a. The masculine and feminine accusative plural, when it is contracted, bor- 
rows the form of the contracted nominative plural. -es is not derived from -eas. 
In the dative plural the union of ¢ of the stem and o of the ending produces oo, 
which is reduced to o without lengthening the preceding vowel (107). 

b. Masculine stems in es with the nominative in -ys are proper names; the 
feminine rpujpns trireme is an adjective used substantively (properly, triply 
jilted ; 4% Tpejpns (vads) ‘ ship with three banks of oars’). 

c. Neuters with stems in es have -os in the nominative, accusative, and 
vocative singular ; neuters with stems in as have ~as in these cases. 

d. Some stems in as have also a stem in az or ar (258). 


264] 
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264. 6 Zwxpdryns Socrates 6 Anpocbévys Demosthenes 
(Zwxparec-) (Anpoo Geveo-) 
Nom. Zoxparys Anpocbévns 
Gen. (Zwxpdre-os) LoKparovs (Anpor6éve-os) AnpooBévous 
Dat. (Zexpare-t) Boxpare (Anpor béve-c) Anpocbéver 
Ace, (Zwxpdre-a) Zoxpary (Anuoobéve-c.) Anpoobévn 
Voce. ZoKpares Anpoobeves 
SINGULAR 
i Tprneys Td Yyévos 7d yépas 
(Tpenpec-) (yevec-) (yepac-) 
trireme race prize 
Nom. Tpinpns yios yépus 
Gen. (Tpihpe-os) Tpifpovs (yéve-os) — -yévous (yépa-os) -yépws 
Dat (Tpchpe-t) —- Tpfper (yévet) —-yéven (yépa-c) -yépan 
Acc Crpefpe-a) — tpwypy _-yévos yépas 
- Voe. Tpriipes yévos yépas 
DUAL 
A.V. (rpthpe-e) — Tpifper (yéve-e) —-yéven (yépa-e) -yépa. 
D. (Tpinpé-orv) Tprhpoi Cyevé-o1v) -yevotv Cyepa-owv) -yepOv 
PLURAL 
N.Y. (7pujpe-es) -Tpijpers (yéve-a) — yen (yépa-a) -yépa 
Gen. (rpinpé-wv) Tprjpev (revé-wy) -yevav Cyepd-wr) -yepav 
Dat. (Tpujper-or) tpinperr(v)  (yévea-ar) yéveor(v) — (yépag-or) yépao(v) 
Ace. Tpuipers (yéve-a) —-yévy (vépo-a) yep 


Awyérns Diogenes, ‘Lmoxpdrys Hippocrates. Neuters: éros year, eipos width, 
Elpos sword, tetxos wall, yijpas old age, xpéas flesh (for xépas horn see 258). 


a. Proper names in -ys have recessive accent in the vocative. : 
b. Proper names in -yévns, -xpdrns, -pévns, -pdvns, etc., Maay have an accus. 


in -yv derived from the first declension. 


Thus, Zwxpdryny, “Aprropdyyy, like 


"Ar pelSny (222, 282 N.). But names in -«d9s (265) have only -ea. 
c. Proper names in -ns often show -eos, -ea in the lyric parts of tragedy. 
d. Neuters in -os often show open forms (especially -ewr) in Attic poetry. 


-ewy is frequent in Xenophon. 


€. rpujpov and tpujpwy have irregular accent by analogy to the other forms. 
f. A preceding p does not prevent the contraction of ea to 7, as épy from 


70 Spos mountain (ep. 31. 1). 


g. The dat. sing. of as stems is properly -a; but -¢ is often written on 


the authority of the ancient grammarians. 


analogy of a in & stems. 


This g may possibly be due to the 





264 D. 1. Hom. uses the open or the closed forms according to convenience. 
-eus occurs in the gen. of a few words in -os (Bédevs); -ewy is often a monosyl- 
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265. When -ec- of the stem is preceded by e, the forms are inflected as fol- 
lows: 7d déos fear (Seec-), Tepexhfs from Ilepixhéns Pericles (Ilepexdces-) : 


Nom. Séo5 (Tepixdéns) Thepixa fis 
Gen. (dée-08) Séous (Tlepexdée-os) TT epixdéous 
Dat. (d€e-) Sée CTI epexdde-v) Tlepucdet 
Acc. Séos (Tlepixdée-a) Tlepuxréa 
Voe. Béos (Tleplxdees) TheplxAcus 


So ‘Hpaxdijs Heracles, Zopoxds Sophocles. 


a. After e, ea contracts to 4 (56). On the contraction of -eeos, see 55. 
b. déos is uncontracted because the form was originally deos (58). 


STEMS IN os 


266. 7 aidés shame is the only os stem in Attic. It is inflected 
in the singular only. Nom. at&ds, Gen. alfots (aidd-os), Dat. at8ot (aidd-+), 
Acc. al (aidd-a), Voc. at&ds. 


STEMS IN @(f) 


267. Stems in we have lost vau and appear as w stems. This w 
contracts with the case endings in the dative and accusative singu- 
lar and in the nominative and accusative plural. Stems in we are 
masculine. 





lable (60), as is the accus. sing. and pl. -ea froin nom. -ys or -os. Hdt. has open 
-eos, -ea, -ees(?), ea. In the dat. pl. Hom. has Béheoot, Bédrcor, and Pedréecros 
‘(250 D. 2) from Bédos missile. 

2. Stems in as are generally uncontracted in Hom. (y7%jpaos, vipat), but we 
find -a: in the dat. sing., cpeGv and xpeGy in the gen. pl, In the nom. and acc. 
pl. a is short (yép&), and this is sometimes the case even in Attic poetry (xpéd). 
The explanation is obscure (yépé does not stand for yépa’). Hom. has ééracce 
and demdecot (Séras cup). 

38. In Hom. and Hdt. several words in -as show e for a before a vowel (cp. 
épéw in Hat. for épdw). Hom.: ofdas ground, ovdeos, ofdel and otde; kaas ficece, 
xdea, xweor; Hdt.: -yépas, yépeos, but xpéas, xpéws, xpeGv. In Attic poetry : Bpéras 
image, Bpéreos, Bpére, etc. Cp. 2581). 

265 D. Hom. has «dda (for xdéa’ ?), and from -xAfjs: ~fos, -je; Hdt.: -éos (for 
-éeos), ~Gi, -ed. For -fos, -fa the open -éeos, -éea may be read. Attic poetry often 
has the open forms -éns oe in prose inscrip. )s ~é€, ees. 

266 D. Hom. and Ion. 7 pws dawn (joo-) is inflected like alddés. For aldois, 
4 we may read aidédos, 44a aiid some other open formsin Hom. The Attic form 
éws is declined according to 238; but the accus. is gw (2388 da). Hom. has lipda 
from ldpds sweat (usually a7 stem). Cp. 257 D. 

267 D. Hom. has #pwi (for fp w read jpHt), Hpwa (or #pw’), Howes Hpwas, Mivwa 
and Mivw. Hdt. has the gen. Miw and Mivwos, the acc. rdzpwr, Fowy, but pArpwa. 
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SINGULAR DUAL PLURAL 
Nom. fjpws hero N. A.V. fipw-e N. V. fjpo-es (rarely Fjpws) 
Gen. %pe-os - GD. Apd-ouw Gen. 4pd-wv 
Dat. fpw- (usually Ape) Dat. fpe-cr(v) 
Ace. jpe-a (usually jpe) Acc. fpw-as (rarely qpws) 
Voc. pws 


Tpds Trojan (252 a), wdrpws father’s brother, wirpws mother’s brother, duds 
slave (poetic, cp. 252 a). 


a. Forms of the Attic second declension (237) are gen, jpw, Mirw, acc. fpwr ; 
dual #pwv (on an inscription). 


STEMS IN ¢ AND v 


268. Most stems in . and some stems in v show the pure stem vowel 
only in the nominative, accusative, and vocative singular. In the 
other cases they show an « in place of « and v, and -ws instead of -os 
in the genitive singular. Contraction takes place when this « stands 
before ¢, «, or a of the case ending. 


SINGULAR 
4 wots city Smixus forearm rb aorv town hots sow 6 lybis jish 

(wort-) (anxv-) (dorv-) (av-) (éx6v-) 
Nom. roAL-s WAX Y-s acto ois ix 05-5 
Gen. ar6e-Ws RHXE-WS dote-ws gr-ds  txbi-os 
Dat. (mre) moder (aie) mixer (dore-t) dorrer ov-l ty 05-7 
Ace. woh wiXY-v aory ci-v ix bi-v 
Voc. wor TwAXY Gory od ix 6d 

DUAL 


N.A.V. (wode-€) moder (ayxe-e) mhxer (dore-€) Gover ov-€ tx 00-e 


G. D. arohé-ouv anxé-ouv Goré-o. gv-oty = Ly Ov-o1w 
PLURAL 

N.V. (aére-es) aéAes (mhyees) whxes (dore-a) dary oi-s ly Ov -e5 

Gen. oAe-wv THX E-OV aote-wy crv-dv ty Ot-wv 

Dat. aéde-ou(v) WhXE-TL(v) dore-or(v) ov-ci(y) ly bv-or(v) 

Acc. modes mhXels (doTe-a) GoTH cis lx bis 





268 D. 1. ustems. a. Doric, Aeolic, and New Ionic retain the « stem with- 
Out variation in all cases: wédcs, wédws, w6At (from mode) and rarely wore in 
Hat., wor, wdc, wédes, wodlwy, moder, TOAIs from wéAiws (Cretan), and wéAas, 
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269. Stems int and v are of two kinds: — 
1. a. Stems in «, with genitive in -ews, as (masc.) wdvris seer, xs viper; (fem.) 
mods city, olnots poetry, divamis power, ordors faction, UBpis outrage. 
Neuter nominatives in -: are not used in classical prose. 
b. Stems in «, with genitive in -1os, as 6 xis weevil, gen. xi-ds, dat. xi-f; and 
so in proper names in -is, as Avydapus Lygdamis, gen. Avyddsuos. 
2. a. Stems in v, with genitive in -vos; as (masc.) wis mouse, Bérpus cluster 
of grapes, txOis fish; (fem.) dpis oak, édpts eyebrow, loxts force. 
b. Stems in v, with genitive in -ews: (masc.) rixus forearm, wédexus ace ; 
(neut.) dory town. 

N. 1.— In the nom., acc., and voc. sing. barytone stems in v have short v; 
oxytone substantives (usually) and monosyllables have 1; and monosyllables 
circumflex the » (o9s, civ, 08). 

N. 2. — 4 &yxedus eel follows iydis in the singular (éyxédv-os, etc.), but rixus 
in the plural (éyxéAes, etc.). But this does not hold for Aristotle. 


270. Stems in: and v vary with stronger stems, of which e in the cases other 
than nom., ace., and voc. sing. isa survival. Thus: 
a. ov, asin wdde-s, wHxv-s. 
b. «, ev, which before vowels lost their « and uv (43), as in wode(¢)-c, wode(z)-€s, 
mnxe(y)-es ; Which contract to rbd, médecs, rHxXELS. 
c. There is also a stem in 7, as in Hom. xédy-0s (268 D. 1, c), whence drc-ws. 
N. 1. —7éde-os in Attic poetry for the sake of the metre is due to the analogy 
of ystems with gen. in -e-os (74é-0s, 297). Hom. ryxe-os is the regular form (from 
anxe(y)-os). Attic rHxe-ws follows rérews. wébdre-oe and rhxe-ot for wbAcoe and 
whxv-orare due to the analogy of forms from stems in e, ev (rbdAc-wy, rHye-wr, etc.). 
N. 2. — The dual rédee occurs in some Mss. 


271. Accent.— Final -ws of the genitive singular does not prevent the 
acute from standing on the antepenult (163a). Thus méde-ws, riyews, dore-ws. 
wéde-ws retains the accent of the earlier réA7-0s, Which, by transference of quantity 
(34), became wére-ws. The accent of the gen: pl. follows that of the gen. sing. 


272. Accusative plural. — rédras, wHyecs are borrowed from the nominative. 
tx Ots is from ix éur-s. ix @vas occurs in late Greek. Cp. 251a. 





b. Hom. has rérus, wddos, wd, wOdec or -é (for which some read wéAi, as Kdvi ; 
wécet is correct) and mrédei, wédy, wdAL; Pl. wédcEs, oAlwy, médeo, (Some Tread 
instead wédor) Or mwodleroe (250 D. 2) érddteow, mods or rbodas (wddets apPpears 
in some texts). 

c. Hom. has also forms with »: médmos, rédm, woAnes, TOANAS. 

2. v stems. a. Ionic, Doric, and Aeolic have the open forms m7xees, dere, 
dorea; in the gen. sing. -os, never -ws (rxeos, doreos). In the dat. sing. of words 
of more than one syllable Hom. has -wi or -v, as véxue (véxus corpse), but Hdt. 
does not show -v. 

b. The gen. pl. has the regular accent (rnxéwr, doréwv), On the dat. mwede- 
Keoot, véxvog, wlrvose (some would read véxiior, wlrior), vexterou, see 250 D. 2. 
Hom. has accus. ¢x0is and ix@vas, Hdt. has éy@vas very rarely. 
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273. Contraction. —/y@i (once) for éx@ve and tyéis for -ty@ves occur in 
comedy. éx@6 is not a legitimate contraction, as v cannot contract. with e 
(51 ¢). lyG6s (for ix @¥es) is the accus. form used as the nom. (251 b). 


274. ols sheep is declined as follows : ois, of-6s, oi-l, of-», of ; Qual, of-e, of-oi» ; 
pl. of-es, ol-Gy, of-cl, ol-s. Here the stem is of, representing é¢:, which is 
properly an « stem: deus, Lat. ovi-s. 


275. : STEMS IN €vu, au, ou 
SINGULAR 
6 Baotrev-s 4 yoad-s h vat-s 6, 4 Bot-s 
king old woman ship 0X, cow 
Nom. Bactrtci-s ypat-s vat-s Bot-s 
Gen. Bactrté-as ‘ypa-ds ve-0$ Bo-ds 
Dat. (Baorhér) Baorrct ypa-t vy-t Bo-t 
Acc. Baorrdé-a ypat-v vat-v Bot-v 
Voc. Baotdcd ypad vad 3 
DUAL 
N. A. V. Parry ypa-« vij-€ Bo-e 
G. D. Pactré-ow ‘ypa-otv ve-otv Bo-otv 
PLURAL 
N. V. BactA‘js, later } ypa-es vij-es Bo-es 
Baotdets 
Gen. Paotré-ov ypa-av ve-Ov Bo-av 
Dat. BPacrtred-o1(v) —-ypav-oi(v) vav-oi(v) Bov-ol(v) 
Acc. Paordé-as ypad-s vat-s Boi-s 


Like Bacideds are declined the masculine oxytones 6 imzet’s horseman, 6 iepeis 
priest, 6 yoveds parent, 6 poveds murderer; like Bois is declined 6 yots three- 
quart measure (but acc. xoa and xéas). 





274.D. Hom. has sis, déos and oiés, div, dies, dtwy and ofr, dievar (otecor 0 386) 
and beoor, Bis (7). 

275 D. 1. Hom. has Baoidfjos, -fe, -fa, -€0, -fes, -efo. (and -yeoor), -Has. 
Also -éos, -é, -€i, from the stem ef =ey. -e0s and -et for -dos and -é are not 
common. ‘Arpevs, Tudets have -é(-)-os etc. regularly (Tvéq from Tvdéa). Hat. 
has -¢os, - or -6¢, -éd, -e0, -des, ~éwy, -eDor, -éds. 

2. Hom. has ypnis or ypyus, ypyt, yond aud ypyv; the unattic Bbeoor (and 
Bovot), Boas (and Bois), Bay acc. sing. 11238. The Doric nom. sing: is Bs, 
ace. pl. Bas. : 

3. The declension of vais in Doric, Homer, and Herodotus is as follows: 
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276. Substantives in -es preceded by a vowel may contract in the gen. and 
acc. sing. and pl. ‘Thus, adevds fisherman has gen. adudws or adds, acc. aca 
or aa, gen. pl. ddcdwy or ddcor, acc. pl. adidas or ddeds. All other forms are 
regular. ‘The contracted forms were in use in the fifth century, but in the 
fourth (especially after 350 n.c.) the open forms are common. §6o are: declined 
Eipoeds Euboean from EvBoeds, Ilatpaceds Petraeus, Wraraeds Plataean. 


277. Other Forms. —a. In the drama from words in -e&s we find rarely 
-é% in acc. sing., -és in acc. pl. -éos and -fos, -fes, -fas are occasionally found. 

b. The nom. pl. in older Attic ended in -#s (BacAjs), derived either from 
-fes by contraction or from -éys (once on an inscription) by 84. -%s occurs on 
inscriptions till about 350 3.c., and is the forin to be adopted in the texts of 
authors of the fifth century and in Plato. -ées occurs rarely, but is suspected. 
Baotdets (regular on inscriptions after 329 B.c.) is from analogy to #deis. 

c. The acc. pl. BacdeZs was not used till the end of the fourth century. -#s 
(the nom. form) is used for the acc. in a few passages (251b). 


278. Stem Variation. — Stems ending in ev, av, ov lose v before case end- 
ings beginning with a vowel, y passing into ¢ (43). Stems in ev show the pure 
form only in the vocative ; other forins are derived from the stronger stem qv. 
nv and Gv before a consonant become ev, dv (40) as in Baorded’s, Bacthebor, vais, 
vavol from Bacidyus, vaus, etc. From Baoid#(¢)-os, -7(F)-4, -A(f)-a, -A(F)-as 
come, by transfer of quantity (34), the Attic forms. So veds is derived from 
vn(f)-6s. In Baoidéwv, vedr, € is shortened from the 7 of Baoidjwr, vndv by 39. 
o-és, etc. are from the stem fou- Bor-, cp. Lat. bovis. 


STEMS IN ot 


279, Stems in o, with nominative in -s, turn . into unwritten : (y) 
(43) before the endings beginning with avowel. 4 we6d ‘persuasion 
is thus declined : 
N. weOo. G. ameBots (aedd-os). D. weOot (weidc). A. weld (wefd-a). 

V. weGot. Dual and plural are wanting. 





SINGULAR PLURAL 
Doric Tomer Hat. Dorie Homer Hat. 
Nom. vat-s vyt-s  vyi-s va-es vij-es, vé-es 
vé-eg 
Gen. va-ds vy-ds,  ve-ds va-Gv ' —vy-dv, ve-Ov 
ve-ds (and vm-ds ?) ve-Ov 
Dat. va-l  vy-t vy-t vav-ci(v), vynv-ci(v) vyv-oi 
va-eror(v) vi-erot(v), vé-erou(v) 
Acc. vat-v vij-a, vé-a va-as vij-as, vé-as 
véa vé-as 


Hom. has vauoi in vavoixdurds. 


279 D. In Ionic the forms are contracted (webobs, etc.). Hdt. has acc. *Iod» 
froin *Ié, Anrtody, but also edd. 
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So 7x4 echo, eveors well-being, peda sparing, Zargds, An7o, Kahuyd. oc stems 
are chiefly used for women’s names. 

a. A stronger form of the stem is o:, seen in the earlier form of the nomi- 
native (Zar¢q, Anrg). The accusative has the accent of the nominative. 

b. When dual and plural occur, they are of the second declension: nom, 
rexot (late) from Ax woman in child-bed, acc. yopyots from yopyé gorgon. 

c. 7 eixdy image, 7 dndwy nightingale, properly from stems in ov, have certain 
forms from this declension (elxods, efx, voc. dndo7). 


CASES IN -du(v) 


280. Cases in -d1(v). —-¢i(v) is often added to noun stems in Hom. to 
express the relations of the lost instrumental, locative, and ablative, both 
singular and (more commonly) plural; rarely to express the relations of the 
genitive and dative cases. From 4 stems are made singulars, from o stems 
singulars or plurals, from consonant stems almost always plurals. Except in 
Gc6-piv with the gods -¢:(r) is not added to a stem denoting a person, (a) Instru- 
mental: Bly-ge by might, érépn-pi with the other (hand), daxpvb-pw with tears ; 
(b) Locative: @vpyn-pe at the door, Spec-pi on the mountains; (c) Ablative: 
xepadi-py from off the head; especially with prepositions, as é« wovré-u from 

: off the sea, dws vai-pw from the ships. 


IRREGULAR DECLENSION 


281. The gender in the singular and in the plural may not be the same: 
6 otros grain, Ta cira; 6 Secuds chain, Ta decud chains (ol decpoi cases of im- 
prisonment) ; Td ordéiov stade, race-course, pl. ra ordéia and of orddur. 

282. Usually the irregularity consists in a word having two different stems. 

a. Both stems have a common nominative singular: oxéros darkness, oxdrov 
oxéry, ete, (like trmov immy) or oxérous oxére (like yévous yéver). So roy "Adw, 

and 7dv" Adwy from “A@ws (238 d), ray Dwxpdry and roy Dwxpdrny (2646). These 
are called heteroclites (érepdxdita differently declined). 

N. Many compound proper names in -ys’ (especially names of foreigners) 
have forms of the 1 and 8 decl., as Tiscagépyns, -vous, -vy and -ver. So Geoxpiry 
(voc.) in Demosth., Acwrldyv and Aewvldea in Hdt. 

b. Certain cases are formed from another stem than that of the nom. sin- 
Bular: 6 brepo-s dream, gen. dvetpar-os (as if from 7d dvepap), or (less freq.) 
dvelpov ; 80 Tov "Améddwra and rdy ’Amé6dXAw (260), Too vidos and rob viod (285, 27). 

' These are called metaplastic forms (uerarAacuds change of formation). 


% 283. Defectives are substantives having, by reason of their meaning or use, 
only one number or only certain cases. Thus, sing. only: 6 djp air, 6 aldjp 
upper air; plur. only: 7a Atovtora, ra ’OAUurea the Dionysiac (Olympic) festival, 
ot éryolat annual winds; in some cases only: & wédke my good sir or madam; 
bvap dream; bpedos use only in nom. ; ABds MBa from *Aly stream, Libation. 

. 284. Indeclinables are substantives having one form for all cases: 7d xpewr, 
To xpedy, etc. fatality, rd Ada alpha, rd déyew to speak, most cardinal num- 
bers (73 déka ten), several foreign words, as "Iaxw8 Jacob, Aapls David, 
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285. LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL IRREGULAR SUBSTANTIVES 


1. “Apns (6) Ares, stems ’Apec-, 'Apev- from ’Apeog-. G. “Apews (poet. “Apeos), 
D. “Ape, A.”Apn (poet. “Apea), “Apny. Epic G. “Apnos, “Apeos, D. “Apm, 
“Apet, A. “Apna,” Apny. Hdt. “Apeos,”Aper,”Apea. Aeclic” Apeus, “Apevos, etc. 

2. apiv (6,4) lamb, sheep, stems dpev-, dpr-, dpva-. Thus, dpy-ds, dpy-l, dpr-a, 
&pr-es, apv-@y, dpyd-o. (Hom. dpr-eccr), dpy-as (declined like a subst. in 
-np). Nom. dpjy occurs on inscript. but durds (2 decl.) is commonly used. 

3. yaka (76) milk (1838), yddaxr-os, yddax7 -1, etc, 

4. y&us (4) laughter, yédwr-os, etc. Attic poets A. yédAwra or yé\wy. Hom. 
has D. yé\y, A. yédw, yéAwy or yédor(?) from Aeol. yédos. Cp. 257 D. 

5. yévv (76) knee, yévar-os, etc. Ionic and poetic yourar-os, youvar-1, ete. Epic 
also your-és, -your-l, yodv-a, pl. your-wr, your-ecor (250 D. 2). The forms in 
ov are from yore- (87 D. 1, 258); cf. Lat. genu. 

6. yer, (9) woman, yuvatk-ds, yuvack-l, yuvath-a, ydvar (183); dual yuvatk-e, 
‘yuvark-oty ; pl. yuvatk-es, yuvacx-Gy, yuvarti, yuvatk-as. The gen. and dat. of 
all numbers accent the last syllable (cp. dvjp). Comic poets have A. 
yuri, yurds, N. pl. -yuvat. 

T. Saxpvov (76) tear, Saxpvov, etc., in prose and poetry. dd«pu (76) is usually 

¢ poetic, D. pl. ddxpuc. 

8. S€évBpov (7d) tree, Sév5pov, etc. Also D. sing. dévdpet, pl. Sévdpy, dévdpecr.. Hat, 
has dévdpov, dévdpeov and dSévdpos. 

9. Séos (7b) fear (Seec-), déous, Sée. Hom. Selous, 55 D. Cp. 265. 

10. 8dpu (74) spear, dépar-os, Sépar-t, pl. Sdpat-a, etc. Poetic dop-ts, dop-f (also in 
prose) and dép-e (like dere). Tonic and poetic dovpar-os, ete., Epic also 

* Soup-ds Soup-i, dual doip-e, pl. doGp-a, Sovp-wy, Sodp-eror (250 D.2). The forms 
with ov are from dopg- (87 D. 1). 

11. épws (4) love, Epwr-os, etc. Poetical epos, Zpw, Zpov. Cp. 257 D. 

12, Zebs (6) Zeus, Ac-ds, Ari, Ala, Zed. Zeds is from Acevs, Ac“és, etc., from Arg. 
Tonic and poetic Znv6s, Zyrt, Ziva. 

13. Gépts (4) justice and the goddess Themis (Gepsd-), O¢pu5-05, O€ 415-1, O€uc-v. Hom. 
has 6¢u:or-os, etc. Pind. Ogmr-os, O€ui-v, Oémir-es. Ht. Ou-os. In the 
phrase @dus ezvac fas esse (indic. Ogus éort), dus is Indeclinable. 

14. «dpa (76) head (poetic) used in Attic only in N. A. V. sing., but dat. xdpg. 
Other cases are from the stem xpar-, G. xpar-6s, D. xpa-rl; also rd xpat~a 
N. A. sing., xpat-as A. pl. 

Epic shows the stems xpiar-, xpar-, xapnar-, capyt-. N. xdpy, G. xpdaros, 
Kparés, Kaphuros, kdpytos, D. xpdari, xparl, xaphars, kdpnrt, A. xdp. N. pl. 
Kapa, kpdara, xapjara, and kdpnva, G. xparwy, xapjywr, D. xpacl, A. xpara. 

15. kbwv (6, 4) dog, curds, kul, kira, KUov; xbv-e, Kuv-oly; Kbv-es, Kuy-Gy, Kol, 
Kby-as, 

16. Adas (6) stone, poetic also Ads, G. AGos (or Adov), D. Adi, A. AGav, AGa; 
dual Ade; pl. Ad-es, Nd-wy, Ad-eror, Ad-eor. 

17. péptus (6, 4) witness, udprup-os, etc., but D. pl. wdprv-o1. Hom. has N. pdprv- 

_ pos, pl. pdprupo:. : 

18. OtSirous (6) Oedipus, G. Olslrod0s, Oidizrov, Oidirdda (Dor.), D. Oldbod: 

A. OiSbrovy, OlSerddav, V. OlSlrous, Oidlrov. 
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19. dverpos (6) and Svrepov (76, Ionic and poetic) dream, dveipov, etc., but also 
dvelpat-os, etc. 7d dvap only in N. A. 

20. Spvis (6, 7) bird (257). A. 8priba and Bpviv (247). Poetic 8pvis, A. Spriv; 
pl. N. Spres, G. Spvewr, A. 8pves or Spris. Dor. G. 8pvix-os, etc. 

91. dooe dual, two eyes, pl. G. bcewr; D. broos (-o1wr), 

92. ots (76) ear, wr-bs, o7-l, pl. dr-a, Sr-wy (252 a), wol; from the stem d7- 
contracted from od(o)a7-, whence é(y)ar-. ofs is from éos, whence also 
the Doric nom. és. Hom. G. otar-os, pl. ofar-a, o¥ac: and acl. 

98. TIveé (9) Pnyx (128), Tluxv-ds, Tv«xv-l, Ivxv-a, and also Ivvx-és, Tvux-t, Tvdx-a. 

24. epechevens (6) envoy has in the pl. usually the forms of the poetic rpécBus 
old man, Laas an adj., old. Thus, N. sing. rpecBevrys, G. mpecBevrod, 
etc., N. pl. wpéoBes, G. mpéoBewr, D. mpéoBeot, A. mpéo Bes (rarely mpe- 
shermal etc.). mpésBus meaning old man is poetic in the sing. (A. rpéofu, 
V. rpéoBv) and pl. (rpéoBes) ; meaning envoy rpéoBus is poetic and rare 
in the sing. (dual rpeogq% from mpecBets). mpecBtrns old man is used . 

; in prose and poetry in all numbers. 

25. wip (76) fire (wiip-, 254 b), rup-ts, rup-l, pl. ra wupd watch-fires, 2nd decl. 

26. ep (7b) water, vdaT-os, VaT-1, pl. vdaT-a, Vdd7-wr, etc. Cp. 253 b. ; 

27. vids (6) son has three stems: 1. vio-, whence vied, etc., according to the 2nd 
decl, 2. vive, whence vidos, viet, dual vie?, vidoww, pl. vlezs, vidwy, uldou, vies. 
The stems vio- and viv-, usually lose their « (48): vo8, béos, etc. 3. vi- in 
Hom. G. vlos, D. uit, A. via, dual vie, pl. ules, vider, vias. 

28. xelp (4) hand, xetp-bs, xetp-l, xeip-a; Aual xelp-e, xep-otv; pl. xetp-es, xerp-Gv, 
xep-ol, xetp-as. Poetic also xep-ds, xep-l, etc.; dual, yepotv. Att. inscr. 
have yxepotv, xepol. Hom. agrees with Att. prose and Hdt. except that 
he has also yep-l, xelp-eror yelp-eor. 

29. x pis (6) skin, xpwr-és, xpwr-t (but xp¢ in the phrase éy xp@), xp@ra, Poetic 

xpo-6s, xpo-t, xpéb-a, like aldds, 266. 


ADJECTIVES 
ADJECTIVES OF THE FIRST AND SECOND DECLENSIONS 


286. Adjectives of Three Endings. — Most adjectives of the vowel 
declension have three endings: -os, -n (or -a), -ov. The masculine 
and neuter are declined according to the second declension, the 
feminine according to the first. 

- a. When e, 1, or p (80, 218) precedes -os the feminine ends in -a, not in -y. 
But adjectives in -oos (not preceded by p) have ». Thus, Sydo0s, dydbn, bydoor 
eighth, d@psos, d0pda, e6pdov crowded. See 290 e, 


287. dyabds good, dios worthy, paxpds long are thus declined: 





285 D. 27. Hom. has also vids, viod, vidv, vid, vidv, vlotot; uléos, vidi, vida, vides 
and vieis, vidas. ve sometimes makes a short syllable in vids, vidy, vié (148 D. 3). 
287 D. In the fem. nom. sing. Ionic has -y, never -@; in the fem. gen. pl. 
Hom. has -éwy (less often -éwv); Hdt. has -éwy in oxytone adjectives and parti- 
ciples, and so probably in barytones. 
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SINGULAR 
Nom. Gyaés dya0h dyaddv fos afla &fiov pakpds paxph paxpdv 
Gen. adyabob dyabijs dyafot afiov dfias a&flov paxpod paxpds paKpod 
Dat. dya0G dya} aya8S atin adtia atiw  paxpd paxpd paxpp 
Acc. adyabdv dyabiv adyabéy Gfiov aflav Giiov pakxpdy paxpdy paKxpév 
Voc. aya0é dya0 dyaldv afte dela tfiov poxpé poxpa paxpdv 


DUAL 
N. A.V. dya0d ayaa dyabd dilw ala dtiw  paxpd papa pakpd 
G. D. ayalotv dyabatvdyaboty aflow dflarvdtioww paxpotv pakpaiv pakpotv 
PLURAL 
N.V. dyabol dyafai dyald afro. dfiar afia  pakpol pakpai paxpa 
Gen. aya0dv ayabdv dyabGy délov dtiwy ailov pakpdv paxpovy paxpov 
Dat. Gyabots ayabats dyabois akiats dfiats dflois  pakpots pakpats Pakpots 


Acc. dyaSovs dya8ds &yald délovsdtias fia  pakpovs pakpds pakpd 


éo6dds good, xaxés bad, copés wise, xobpos, xovdn, Kodpoy light, dHdos clear ; 
dvipetos, dvipela, dvipetov courageous, dixasos just, duows like, aloxpds, aioxpa, 
aloxpéy base, édevOepos free; all participles in -os and all superlatives. 


a. The accent in the feminine nominative and genitive plural follows that 
of the masculine: Gar, d&lwy, not dfla:, dv, as would be expected according 
to the rule for substantives (205), ¢.g. as in airla cause, airlat, altidy. 

b. All adjectives and participles may use the masculine instead of the 
feminine dua] forms: r@ dyaGo pyrépe the two good mothers. 


288. Adjectives of Two Endings. — Adjectives using the mascu- 
line for the feminine are called adjectives of two endings. Most 
such adjectives are compounds. 


289. ddixos unjust (d- without, Sixy justice), ppdviysos prudent, and 
frcws propitious are declined thus: 


SINGULAR 
Masc. and Fem. Neut. Mase, and Fem. Neut. Masc. and Fem. Neut. 
Nom. &Sikos &Stkoy povipos dpovipov fhews  EAewv 
Gen. &Sixou G8lKov povipov dpovipov frew  =—«-- TAew 
Dat. aSixw aSlkw dpuvip.a ppovipw ~ thew treo 
Acc. &Bukov aSucov pdvipov dpovipov frewy  Tlewv 
Voc. &biKe &Buxov pdvipe dpovipoy thews theo 





289 D. Hom. has fAdos or thdos; mdetos, mwdeln, wdetov (Hdt. wdéos, wén, 
mhéov) ; os (only in this form), and oéos, o6y, cdov. Hom, has N. fds, A. fev 
living, and fwés, fw, fwov living. 
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DUAL 

Mase. and Fem. Neut. Mase. and Fem. Neut. Mase. and Fem. Neut. 
N. A.V. d8(co a5ikw dpovipw dpoviptw frew fre 
G.D. — Blkoww = AB ikouw povipow povipory rewv Peo 

PLURAL 

N.Y. &Sucor &8tka dpdvipor dpovipa Dew trea 
Gen. a8ikav d8lkav dpovipwv  —dpovipwv fkewv  fAcwv 
Dat. GBikors  abdikors dpovipors —powipors Prcos ews 
Acc. abikovs a8iKka dpovipovs dpdvina Mews  frea 


a. Like &:xos are declined the compounded d-Aoyos irrational, &-rinos dis- 
honoured, d-xpetos useless, Eu-reipos experienced, éri-pBovos envious, eb-tevos 
hospitable, tm-jxoos obedient. Like ppédvyos are declined the uncompounded 
BépBapos barbarian, rvxos quiet, ijpuepos tame, Addos talkative. 

b. Like’ ttews are declined other adjectives of the Attic declension (287), as 
Exepws without horns, ak&idypews serviceable. For the accent, see 163a. Adjec- 
tives in -ws, -wy have -a in the neut. pl., but crew occurs in Xenophon. 

c. mdéws full has three endings: rAdws, rAda, wAdwr, pl. wréy, Ada, wéa, 
but most compounds, such as gurdews quite full, have the fem. like the masc, 
cas safe has usually sing. N. ods masc., fem. (rarely o&), oGy neut., A. gdv; 
plur. N. og masc., fem., o@ neut., A. o@s masc., fem., c@ neut. Other cases 
are supplied by cos, oda, cHov. odov also occurs in the accusative. 

d. In poetry, and sometimes in prose, adjectives commonly of two endings 
have a feminine form, as rarpis paternal, Blaws violent ; and those commonly 
of three endings have no feminine, as dvayxatos necessary, pidws friendly. 


290. Contracted Adjectives. — Most adjectives in -eos and -oos are 
contracted. Examples: xpiceos golden, dpyvpeos of silver, darAdos simple 
(feminine drdéa). 


SINGULAR 
NIV. (xpiceos) xptcots (xptcéi) = _xptoF (xptceov) § xpicoiv 
Gen, (xptadov) . xptoot (xpioéis) xptojs (xpicéov) yxptcod 
Dat. (xpicéy) — xpiog (xpicéa) x pioFj (xpioéy) xpos 
Acc. (xptceov) yxptooiv (xpicdav) Xpioiv (xptoeov)  xptootv 
, DUAL 
N. A.V. (xpicdw) xptod (xpioda) xptoa (xpicéw) xpvod 
G. D. (xpieéor) xXptcoiv (xpicéav) Xpioaiv (xpicéowr) xpicoty 
PLURAL 
N.V. (xpbceor)  Xpicoi (xptoeat) xptoat (xptven) x ptoa 
Gen. (xpicéwy) xXptocdv (xpicéwr) xptoadv (xpiodwr) xptodv 
Dat. (xptodots) xpucois (xpicéats) xpioats (xptcéors) xpicots 


Ace, (xpicdous) xptcots (xpiodas) xptoas (xptcea) x ptoa 
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SINGULAR 
N. V. (dpytpeos) apyupots (dpyupéa) apyvpa (dpytpeov) apyvpoty 
Gen. (dpyupéov) apyupod (apyupéas) apyupas (apyupéov) Gpyupod 
Dat. (dpyupéw)  &pyups (4pyupée) apyupe (apyupéw)  &pyupd 
Acc. (dpytpeov) apyupotv (dpyupéav) apyupav (apytpeov) apyvpody 
DUAL 
N. A.V. (dpyupéw) dpyvpd (dpyupdi) apyupa (dpyupéw) apyupa 
G. D (dpyupéowy) a&pyvpotv (apyupéary) &pyupaiv (dpyupéo.r) &pyvpotv 
PLURAL 
N. V. (apytpeot) apyvpot (dpytpeat) apyvpat (dpyipea) Gpyvpa 
Gen. (dpyupéwv) a&pyvpav (dpyupéwy) a&pyupay (apyupéwr) apyvpav 
Dat. (apyupéos) apyvpots (apyupéas) apyvpais (apyupéos) apyupots 
Ace. (dpyupéous) a&pyupots (dpyupéds) apyupds (dpytpea) apyup& 
SINGULAR 
N.V.  (dwAbos)  Gwhods = (da) «AG (amdbov)  &mdodv 
Gen. (amrdbov)  aarod (ardéas) dards (amdbov)  Gardod 
Dat. (amhdp) arr (amdéq) andy (ar dbm) arr 
Ace. (amdbov) — aathoiy (ardéav) ari (ardéov)  aardodv 
DUAL 
N. A.V. (a7Abw) = aA (adéa) amrAG (arrdw) aardAd 
G. D (ardébowv)  aardotv (amdéav) amdatv (amrddbov) aadoiv 
PLURAL 
N. V. (amor) — aarAot (ardéar) ada (dmdba) ardka 
Gen. (amd6wv) addy (amdéwv)  arrav (adrdrbwv)  aadav 
Dat. (amdéas)  amdois (a@mrr€as) amdals (dmdéos)  aadots 
Ace. (ardbous) ardods (amdéas) dada (amdba) = GAG 


a. So xadkots, ~%, -oby brazen, porvixods, -f, -obv crimson, woppupois, -d, -obv dark 
red, atdnpots, -a, -obv» of tron, dSurdods, -f, -otv twofold, and other multipli- 
catives in -rofs (354b). Compounds of two endings (288): «vous, -ouy 
(edvoos) well disposed, dmdous, -ovv (dmdoos) not navigable, etpovs, -ovv 
(etpoos) fair-flowing. These have open oa im tne neuter plural. 

b. The vocative and dual of contracted adjectives are very rare. 

c. Adjectives whose uncontracted form in the nom. sing, has the accent on 
the antepenult (xypiceos, roppipeos) take in the contracted form a circumflex 
on their last syllable (xpicois, roppupots) by analogy to the gen. and dat. sing. 
The accent of the nom. dual masculine and neuter is also . irregular 
(xptow, not xpicd). 
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d. For peculiarities of contraction see 56. dam\fis from dada, not from arAby. 

e. Some adjectives are not contracted: dpyadéos difficult, xepdadéos crafty, 
véos young, Sydoos eighth, 46p6o0s crowded (usually). (Here eo and oo were prob- 
ably separated originally by -, 3.) 


ADJECTIVES OF THE CONSONANT DECLENSION 


291. Such adjectives as belong only to the consonant declension 
have two endings. Most such adjectives have stems in es (nomi- 
native -ys and -es) and oy (nominative -wy and -ov). Under ov stems 
fall comparative adjectives, as BeAtiwv, BeAtiov better. 

a. There are some compounds with other stems: M. F. drdrwp, N. drarop 
fatherless, G. dwdropos; drodis &rodkt without a country, adréddos; abroxpdtwp 
adroxpdrop independent, abroxpdropos ; dppyv (older dponv) dppev male, &ppevos ; 
etxapts ebxapt agrecable, edydpiros ; evedmis eedae hopeful, edédrdos. For the acc. 
of stems in ir and . see 247, Neut. edyaps and eter: for edyapir, ebedrid (133). 


292. ddAnbrjs (GAndes-) true, ed-ehas (cbeArt5-) hopeful are thus declined: 


SINGULAR 
Mase, and Fem. Neut. Mase, and Fem. Neut, 
Nom. aAnbqs GAnDEs e¥edris ebeaAme 
Gen. (ddnBé-os) — &An Bods evé\ri8-os 
Dat. (ar6€-r) An Set edvAm8-t 
Acc. (dAnbé-a) GOH adndés evedrw ebm 
Voe. aAnvés adndés eveATL 
DUAL 
N. A.V. (4dn6€-€) adnbet evéAmid-€ 
G. D. (adOé-01v) &AnSoty eveArib-ov 
PLURAL 
N.V. (dAnbé-<es) aAnDdets (adnO€-a) addi ebedmib-es — edATB-0 
Gen. (4An6é-wv) aAndav eveArl8-ov 
Dat. (4Anbéo-01107) a&dAnbéor(v) evo (v) 
Ace. GrnVets - (adn6é-2) adnOy ebAmib-as dedi 8-0 


a. &Anbes means indeed! Like ddnOjs are declined cagys clear, edruxis 
lucky, etyevis high-born, doberhs weak, eyxparhs self-restrained, rijpns full. 





292.D. The uncontracted forms of es stems appear in Hom. and Hat. 
-et and -ces are, however, sometimes contracted in Hom., and properly should 
be written -e and -es in Hdt. The acc. pl. masc. and fem, is -eas in Hom. 
and Hdt. From adj. in -ejs Hdt. has évdéé for évdeda, Hom, évedetas for 
évedeéas, évppetos for éeuppedos. 
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b. The accusative pl. ddnGeis has the form of the nominative. 

c. Compound adjectives in -ys not accented on the last syllable show reces- 
sive accent even in the contracted forms, ‘hus, d:Aad#Oys lover of truth, neut. 
prrdrnbes, adrdpxns self-suffictent, neut. airapxes, gen. pl. adrdpxwy, not adrapxay. 

N. — Except in neuter words in -ddes, -@des, -Opes, and -fipes, aS edddes sweet- 
smelling, modfpes reaching to the feet. But rpijpwy, not rpinpdy, from rpijpns, 264. 

d. ee(o)a becomes ed, not en (56): evkdred, évde for ededefa, evdeéa from 
edxrehs glorious, évdejs needy (G. edxdeobs, évdeois), But re(o)a and ve(o)a yield 
1@ OF cy, va or vy. Thus, bya or bye} (iyeps healthy), edpva or edpuR (edpuys 
comely), cp. 56, 31, 2. The forms in -# are due to the analogy of such forms as 
eupeph (eugepis resembling), 


293. Stems in ov: ctdaipwy happy, Bedriwv better: 


SINGULAR 
Masc. and Fem. Neut. Mase. and Fem. Nent. 
Nom. ev8alpov e%Satpov BeAttov BéAtiov 
Gen. ed8alpov-os BeAttov-os 
Dat. ev8aipov-t Bedttov-1 
Acc. ev8atpov-a etSaipov BeAttov-o or BeAttw BéATioV 
Voc. e¥Sarpov ebSatpov BéATiov BeAtiov 
DUAL 
N. A.V. evSalpov-e : PeAtiov-e 
G. D. ebSatpov-owv Pedtisv-ow 
PLURAL 
NV. aSaluov- 3Baipov- Nig hid a BeAtiov-a 
eddalpov-es edSaipov-a Bedrtous Berto 
Gen. edSatpdv-ov BeaAti6v-ov 
Dat. evSaipoot(v) - . PeAttooi(v) 
Acc. ev8aipoy-as evSaipov-a { BeAriov-as Bedrtovea 
BeAtious BedAtio 


a. Like evdaluwy are declined prjpwr priyov mindful, dyvouwrv Eyrwpov 
unfeeling, &dpwv Eppov senseless, rérwy wéroy ripe, oddpwr cappor prudent. 

b. Like BeAriwy are declined peltwy pettov greater, xaxiwy xdxiov baser, 
érdtrwy édarror less. . 

c. The neuter nominative and accusative have recessive accent. 

d. Comparatives are formed from stems in oy and in os; cp. Lat. melioris 
for melids-is. os appears in fedrriw for Bedrio(o)-a, acc. sing, masc. fem. and 
nom. acc. neut. pl., and in GeAriovs for Bedrio(o)-es, nom. pl. mase. fem. The 
accusative plural borrows the nominative form. Cp. 251b. The shorter forms 
were more frequent in everyday speech than in literature. 
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CONSONANT AND VOWEL DECLENSION COMBINED 


294, Adjectives of the consonant declension having a separate 
form for the feminine inflect the feminine like a substantive of the 
first declension ending in -a (216). 


295. The feminine is made from the stem of the masculine (and 
neuter) by adding the suffix - (ya), which is combined with’the 
preceding syllable in different ways. The genitive plural feminine 
is always perispomenon (cp. 208). For the feminine dual, see 287 b. 


296. Stems in v (-vs, -ea, -v).— The masculine and neuter have 
the inflection of wjyus and dorv, except that the genitive singular 
masculine and neuter ends in -os (not -ws) and -ea in the neuter 
plural remains uncontracted. 


297. yous sweet is thus declined: 


SINGULAR 
Mase. Fem. Neut. 
Nom. jbv-s Seta bv 
Gen. 75€-05 HSeids HSé-05 
Dat. (HBEi) Bet fbela (Hodi) Bet 
Acc. bv-v Hbeia-v 450 
Voc. 75v Hdeta 780 
DUAL 
N. A.V. 7Sé-e ndela 7dé-€ 
G. D 7d€é-o1w 7Sel-ary 8€-ow 
PLURAL 
N.V. (ndées) Sets Setar 78é-a 
Gen. 7S€-ov Sadv 4S€-wv 
Dat. 8é ou(v) qSetars 48é-or(v) 
Acc. Seis dels dea 


So Badds deep, yAuxds sweet, edpbs broad, dtus sharp, raxus swift. 


a. In 7deta -1a has been added to #Ser- = Hdev-, a stronger form of the stem 
héu- (cp. 270). The nominative masculine #de?s is used for the accusative. - 
_ b. The adjectives of this declension are oxytone, except fyiwus half, dAdus 
Jemale, and some compounds, as dirnxus of two cubits. 


298. Stems in v (Ss, -awa, -av; yy, -ewa, -ev). pédas black, répyv 
tender are declined as follows: 





296 D. Hom. has usually -cta, -elns, -efy, etc.; sometimes -éa, ~éys, ~éy, etc. 
The forms without « (43) are regular in Hdt. For -dy Hom. has -éa in evpéa 
sbvroy the wide sea. dds and 67Aus are sometimes feminine in Hom, 
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SINGULAR 
Nom. pads pédava, p&av vépyv tépeva = TEpev 
Gen. p&av-os pedrtalvys péAav-os vépev-os  repelvns  Tépev-05 
Dat. péAav-t paAatvy péeAav-t Tépev-. wepeivy = TEpev-t 
Acc. p&aav-a pAawva-v pélav vépev-o, Tépetva-v Tépev 
Voc. pAav paiva pada vTépev vépeva = Tépev 
DUAL 
N. A.V. pé&av-e pAalva  pédav-e Tépev-€ vepelva = répev-€ 
G. D. peddv-ow pedralvory peddv-ovv Tepév-o.v = Tepelvary = Tepév-ory 
PLURAL 
N. V. pAav-_es pédaivar pédrav-a vépev-es = Tépervat «= Tépev-a 
Gen. peddv-ov pedatvdv pedrtdv-wv Tepév-wy = Tepetvdv = Tepev-wv 
Dat. péadact(v) pedaivats péAace(v) Tépei(v) Tepelvars réperr(v) 
Acc. p&av-as pedalvis pAav-a vépev-as = Tepelvis = Tépev-a 


Like yédas is declined one adjective: rdAds, rdAaiva, rddav wretched. 

a. pédas is for wedars by 37, 96. With the exception of nédds and rddas, 
adjective stems in » reject s in the nom. sing. yédAac: for pedar-or 96 a, 250 N. 
The feminine forms pzédava and répewa come from pedar-ca, Teper-ta by 111. 
The vocatives nédav and répev are rare, the nominative being used instead. 


299. Stems in vr occur in a few adjectives and in many participles 
(301). yapies graceful and was all are declined thus: 


SINGULAR 
Nom. Xaples xapleroa  Xaplev Was Taca ‘Tay 
Gen. Xaplevtr-os xXaptéoons  Xapievt-os mavt-6s Tacns mavT-ds 
Dat. xaplevr-4 = - xaptéoorn Xaplevr-t mwavt--  waon = mravr-l 
Acc. xaplevr-0  xapleroa-v Xaplev mavt-o tTaca-v av 
Voce. xaplev xaplerra  yxaplev 7s maca av 

DUAL 
N. A.V. xaplevr-e yxapiecot  xaplevr-e 
G. D. Xaprévr-o1v xapieroory Xaprévr-orv 
PLURAL 

N.V. Xaplevr-es yxapleroat yXaplevt-a wévT-<s Tara jWavT-o 
Gen. Xaptevr-ov Xaplerrdv yapiévT-wv ' gdvt-ov macdvy mavtT-wv 
Dat. xapleri(v) xapiéooats yxaplert(v) waio(v) wacals maor(v) 
Acc. Xaplevr-as xapiéoocas  xaplevt-a mavr-as Tacs TavT-o 





299 D. Hom. has aiparbesoa bloody, cxibevra shadowy, but rivfs and ripy- 
es valuable, tizfvra and rinjerra. Doric has sometimes -as, -dyros for -deis, 
-devros, aS gwrayra. Attic poetry often has the open forms -ées, -deroa. 
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Like yapies are inflected wrepbes winged, pwrvjes voiced, daxpvdes tearful. 
- Adjectives in ~ées and -yjes are generally poetical or Ionic. gwxjevra meaning 
_ vowels is always open. 

a. xaples, was are derived from yapuerr-s, avr-s by 100; xaplev from xapterr- 
by 188. The a of wav (for way(r)-) is irregular and borrowed from wés. Com- 
pounds have @: drav, ctprav. 

b. From xapier- is derived xaplecca with oo, not r7, by ll4a. yaper- is a 
weak form of the stem xapievr-; it appears also in xapleor for xapier-or (98). 
Participles in -es (807) form the feminine from the strong stem -evr + 1a, maoa 
stands for warroa out of ravr-a (113.4). wdvrwv, rior are accented contrary | 
to 252; but warrés, wavrl, waody are regular. 

c. Adjectives in -ses contract, as pedrods, pedcrodrra, pedToir, G. pedtTodrTos, 
pedirovrrns, etc. (uediréers honied). mrepbers has rrepodvra, wrepoicca. So in 
names of places: ’Apyevvoicca Argennusae for -beccot; ‘Payvois, -odvros, for 
‘Papvbers, -devTos. 


DECLENSION OF PARTICIPLES 


300. Like dyaOds, -7, -dv are inflected all the participles of the 
middle, and the future passive participle. 


301. Participles of the active voice (except the perfect, 309), 
and the aorist passive participle have stems in vr. The masculine 
and neuter follow the third declension, the feminine follows the 
first declension. 

a. Most stems in ovr make the nom. sing. masc. without s, like yépw» (248). 
“But stems in ovr in the present and second aorist of i-verbs (d5ovs, dovs), and 
all stems in avr, evr, vvr, add s, lose »r (100), and lengthen the preceding vowel 
(-ous, -as, -e1s, -Us, 37). In like manner the dat. pl. is formed : -orr-o1 = -over, ete, 

N. — The stem of participles in -wy, -ovros was originally wr. -yepwr was orig- 
inally a participle. ; 

b. The nominative neuter of all participles drops final + of the stem (133), 

c. The perfect active participle (stem or) has -ws in the masculine, -os in the 
neuter. -ws and -os are for -¢wr-s, -or-s. 

d. The feminine singular is made by adding za to the stem. Thus, Adovea 
(Avorr-1a), otoa (dvr-1a), lotaoa (igravr-1a), TiWetoa (TiHevr-1a). The perfect 
adds -v(o)-.a, as in efd-via, 

302. The vocative of all participles is the same as the nominative. 


303. Participles in -wr, -&s, -es, -ovs, -is frequently use the masculine for 
the feminine in the dual. 


304. The accent of monosyllabic participles is an exception to 252: &y, 8yros 
(not évrés), ords, ordvros. 


305. Participles in -wv, -ovea, -ov (w-verbs): Avwy loosing (stem 
Nvovr-), dy being (stem dvr-). 





305 D. In the feminine of participles from stems in ovr, avr (306), Aeolic has 
~via, -aiga (Adora, Adoawa), and -as in the masculine (Adaas). 
GREES GRAM. — 6 
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N. V. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Acc. 


N. A.V. 
G. D. 


N.Y. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Acc. 


DECLENSION 


Masc, 
A¥wv 
AvovT-os 

4 
AVovrT-t 
A¥ovT-a 


(4 
AWovrT-e 
ATovt-ow 


AVovr-es 
AVbvr-ov 
A¥over(v) 
AVovT-as 


Fem. 


wil 
Avovra 
AVovons 

ee 
ATotory 
Atoura-v 


Niotoa 
AVovcaiv 


AVovrat 
AVouvr dv 
AVovoais 
AVoVoas 


SINGULAR 
Neut. 
Adov 
P43 
AVovT-os 
7 
AVovT-1 
Atov 


DUAL 
AVoveT-e 
AVOvr-ouv 

PLURAL 


A¥ovtT-a 
AV6vT-ov 
A¥over(v) 
A¥ovtT-a 


OF PARTICIPLES 


Mase. 
” 
av 
dvr-os 
» 
OvT-t 
évt-a, 


Ovr-€ 
OvT-o. 


" 
évr-€5 
évt-ev 


Fem. 


otra 
otons 
otory 
otoa-v 


a 
ovea 


otcaty 


otcat 
ovr ay 


ovor(v) ovrats 


on 
OovT-as 


ovoas 


[306 


Nent. 
a 
ov 
OvT-05 
OvT-t 


Pg 


ov 


Ovr-€ 
Ovr-ouv 


évt-a 
Ovr-wv 
otor(v) 
6vtT-a 


So are inflected radevwr educating, ypdowv writing, pépwv bearing. 
a. All participles in -wy are inflected like Aswy, those in -w» having the 
accent of &», dvros, etc. ; as Nummy, Aurobca, Auréy having left. Such 
are from w-verbs, in. which o is a part of the tense suffix. 
b. Like participles are declined the adjectives éxav, éxodea, éxby willing, dxwy, 
dxovoa, axov unwilling (for déxwy, etc.), G. dxovros, dxovans, Exovros. 


participles 


306. Participles in -as, -dea, -av: dA¥cas having loosed, iorads setting. 


N.V. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 


aM 


ious 
McavT-o¢s 
ASoavT-- 
NicavT-a 


A 
AVoavr-€ 
AVodavr-ouw 


AVoavr-es' 
Nicdvt-ov 
Newo(v) 
Aioavr-as 


hicaica 
AdTaons 
Ncicy 
Abcaca-v 


Noctca 
Nodcaw 


Nicaica 
Nicicdy 
Micderats 
Niotiocas 


SINGULAR 


Adcav 
AVoavtT-os 
NicavT-1 
Adoay 


DUAL 


Moavr-e 
Do dvr-ouv 


PLURAL 


4 
NMoavr-a 
Noavr-wv 
Noeaciv) 


4 
Neavr-o, 


ioras torica 
ioravt-os israoys 
ioradvret ioraoy 
iotdvt-a = inréca-v 
ierévt-<  ioraod 
iotdvr-ov ioracav 
tordvr-es ltoracar 
toravr-wy toracdy 
ieracu(v) ior&cous 
tordvr-as ivracts 


So are declined raidevoas having educated, srhoas having set. 


tordvr-e 
toravr-oiv 


tordvt-o 
tordvt-wv 
irracv) 
tordyr-o 
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307. Participles in -s, -eoa, -ev; -ovs, -ovea, -ov (weverbs): reeds 
placing, &dovs giving. 


SINGULAR 

N. V. Tels Tieton = TL Bev 8.S0us SiS0tca = 8 B6v 
Gen. TWévt-os oo tibcions —- TLBEvT-os Si8dv7-05 — SiBovens §t8dv7-05 
Dat. TiWévr-u Tein 7TiBévr-. 886v7-1 SiSouv0e7 Si8dvr-1 

” Acc. Ti0évr-a wWeica-v Tibév $.86vT-a SiS0tca-v 8860 

DUAL 
N. A.V. teBévt-€ TWcioa TWévt-€ Si8dvT-€ SiS0vca = Bi BdvT-c 
GD tUBévr-orv  tiWelcary §=Tibévr-o1v SiSdvt-o1v = BuBovrary §18dv7-owv 
PLURAL 

N. V. tTUévt-es = TUOcioat «= LO vr-a — “&t8év-Te5 «= SuB0tca. «= BL B6vT-a. 
Gen. tWévr-wy =Triacdy TiévtT-av S8dvT-wv bibovcdv BSdvT-wv 
Dat. tibeior(v) TWBeirats Tietoi(v) SSodcr(v) SiS0veas Sd0t01(v) 
Acc. tiBévr-as 9 tuWciodds )=— TUB EvT-a &86vT-as  BiBo0vrGs Bd6vT-0 


So are inflected @cis having placed, radevOeis having been educated, duels 
having been loosed, dovs having given. ; 
a. Inparticiples with stems in ovr of wi-verbs the o belongs to the verb-stem, 


308. Participles in -s, -toa, -vv: Seaxvis showing, pis born. 


SINGULAR 
N.Y. Saukvis Sexviod = Seuxvdv vs dion vv 
£ 
Gen. Sakvuvt-os Sexrtons  SeKvivt-os divt-os ¢dioys vt-os 
4 P 4 4 , £ t 
Dat. Serxvuvt-.  Saxrtory SerxviveT-t puvt-. dion puvT- 
Acc. Sexvivt-a Seaxvica-v Sexviv duvt-a dica-v iv 
DUAL 
NL A.V. Seuxvivr-e Setkvtocad  Seaxviver-e divt-< dtoa  —vr-e 
4 
G.-D. Sexvivr-o1v Seuxvdratv Seuxv¥vr-ouv duvt-ov dvraw vvt-ow 
PLURAL 
N,V. SexvivtT-es Sexvioa:  Sexviver-a duvres gioar divt-a 
Gen. Sexvivt-wv Sexviody  dse.Kvivt-wv divtav dicdv. ivt-ov 
“ a = , 4 -~ 
Dat. Sexvior(v) Sekvioais Saxvior(v) hici(v) giras picr(v) 
fa 
Ace, SexvivT-as Sexvicds  SexvivT-a bivr-as iods  uvt-a 


309. Perfect active participles in -as, -via, -os: AcduKas having 
loosed, eidus knowing. 





309a.D. Hom. has écraus, éoradoa, éorats, G. éotadros, etc., Hdt. éoreds, 
toredoa, cotebs, G. ésreGros, etc. Some editions have écredra in Hom, 
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SINGULAR 
N.V.  deAvKds AeAvKvia AervKds elSda5 elvia lds 
Gen. Acdvkdt-05 AcAvKulags AcAvKdT-os elddt-05 elBvidis =e LBdT-05 
Dat.  AcAvKéT-1 AedvKvia —_ AeAUKST-1 elSor-t elSvia el86r-1 
Acc. AeAvKOT-a = AeAvKvia-v AeA uKds el8dt-a elSvia-v. elSds 
DUAL ; 

N.A.V. AcAuKér-e Advcvia AedAUKST-€ elSd7-€ elSula el§or-e 
G.D.  AeAvKét-o1v AcAvKvlaty = AeA UKST-o1v elSér-o1v = elBviarv = elS6T-ovv 
_PLURAL 

N.V. AeAvKor-eg AcAvKviat = AeAUKST-0 elSdr-es = elSviat «= e LS T- 
Gen. AcdAvKdT-wv AcAvKVI@V AeA UKOT-wV elSdr-wy clSudv — el T-@v 
Dat.  AcAuKdor(v) AcAvKvials AcAvKdoL(v) elSdor(v) eldviars elSdor(v) 
Acc. AeAvKGT-as AeAuKUlas AcAUKdT-a elSdr-as  elSvitis_ — eT-a 
So are inflected reradevkés, meraidevxvia, memadevxds having educated; 


yeyovws, yeyovuia, yeyovds born. 

a. ésrds standing (contracted from éerads) is inflected dords, éor Goa, éords, 
G. éo7 ros (with irregular accent, from éoraéros), éor dons, €or Gros; pl. N. €o7 Gres, 
éot Goa, otra, G. éotdtwr, éstwodyv. So reOveds, reOvedoa, Tedveds dead. 

N. — éo76s (the usual spelling in the neut. nom.) bas -és (not -#s) in imitation 
of ef5és and of forms in -xés, thus distinguishing the neuter from the masculine. 


310. Contracted Participles.— The present participle of verbs in 
-aw, -ew, -ow, and the future participle of liquid verbs (401) and of 
Attic futures (538) are contracted. ripady honouring, rady making, 
are thus declined: 


SINGULAR 
N.V.  (rivdwv)  tipdy (riudovea) Tipdoa (Tiudov) Tipav 
Gen. (riudovros) TipGvt-og  (rivaotdns) Tipdons (Timdovros) Tipdvt-os 
Dat. (Tiudovre) Tipavr-t (ripaoton) Tipdoy (Timdovre) = ripavr-v 
Acc. (tTiudovTa) TipavrT-a (ripdoucav) TipaGca-v = (rivdov) Tipay 
DUAL 
N. A.V. (riudovre) tipavr-e (Tinaotca) Tipdod (Tiudovre) Tipavr-e 
. DD. (ripadvrow) tipevt-ow = (rinaotcay) Tipmoaw = (Tiwadvrowy) Tipdvt-ouw 
PLURAL 
N.V.  (ripdovres) tipdvr-es © (riudovoa) Tipdoat (Tindovra) TipavtT-o 
Gen. (rivadyrewy) tipavt-ov (rinaove Gv) Tipwody (Tivadvrwr) tipdvtT-wv 
Dat (riudover) Tipdoi(v). (rivaotcats) Tpdoas (TiMdovor) Tipdor(v) 
Ace. (Tiudovras) TipGvr-as  (rivootcas) Tipdots (Tiudovra) Tipadvt-~a 





310 D. Aeolic has also rivats, roles, SH#Aocs from rind, wolnut, SjrAwmM. 


311] 


N.V. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Acc. 


N. A.V. (aordorre) 


G.D. 


N.Y. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Acc. 


ADJECTIVES OF IRREGULAR DECLENSION 


(roéwr)  —-trovav 
(wotdovros) trovotvt-os 
(moéovre) trovotyr-t 
(roéovra) tmovotytT-a 


trovotvT-€ 


(woebyrowv) tovotvT-owv 


(wordovres) tmrovotvT-es 


(roebyTwy) movobvT-av 
(wotgovor) — trovodor(v) 
(woidovras) movotvr-as 


SINGULAR 


(rocéovca.) 
(roveovons) 
(roeotorn) 
(rotéovear) 


DUAL 


(roreovoa) 
(oteovoaty) 


PLURAL 


(1roréousat) 


(roteove By) 
(roveovoats) 
(roveotcas) 


movotca = (roréor) 
mrovotons (motdovros) 
movotay —(motdovre) 
movotca-v (moor) 


movotce (roidorre) 
mrovotcaty (roredyrotv) 


movotca,  (otéorra) 
Towoveay (moebyrwr) 
trovotcais (odour) 
movotoks (modovra) 
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ToLoty 
TOLodvT-0s 
TovodvT-t 
TOLOvY 


TovotvT-€ 


TovotvT-o1v 


TovotyT-a 
TovotvvT-wv 
trovoter(v) 
TwovotvT-a 


a. The present participle of d\@ (dnd\bw) manifest is inflected like roy: 
thus, Snr, Snrofoa, Sndrodv, G. SnrofvTos, Snrovans, SydrolvTos, etc. 


ADJECTIVES OF IRREGULAR DECLENSION 


311. The irregular adjectives péyas great (stems peya- and peyaro-) 


and rodvs much (stems roAv and woddo-) are thus declined : 


z. 


péyas 
peyddou 
peyaro 
péyav 
peydde 


peydAw 
peyadouv 


peyador 

peyahor 
peydAous 
peyadous 


peyadn 
peyaAns 
peyary 
peyadny 
heyary 


peyada 
peyaAauy 


peyaAar 

peyddov 
peyadars 
peyadas 


SINGULAR 
péya 
peyarou 
Heyaho 
péyo 
péyo 

DUAL 
peydro 
peyddouv 
PLURAL 
peyaAa 
peyardov 
peyAous 
peyara 


Tots 
troddod 
ToAhO 


aodby 


trohXol 
tro @v 
trodXois 
TwodAovs 


moddh 
TOA TS 
TOAAH 


_ wOAAHY 


rodAal 
TOAAOY 
trodXais 
modes 


wont 
amoddod 
TOAD 
word 


TOMA 
TOANGV 
modXots 
TOAAG 





811 D. Hom. has some forms from the stem modv- (rovdv-) which are not Attic: 
G. wodéos, N. pl. roddes, G. roddwy, D, rodderor (250 1. 2), rodéoor and rodéot, 
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a Except in the forms péyas, wéyav, néya, the adjective uéyas is inflected as if 
the nominative sing. msc. were peyddos. péyas is sometimes found in the voc. 
sing. Lxcept in mvdzs, wodvv, wodd, the adjective w dvs is inflected as if the 
nominative sing. masc. were wodAés. 

b. The stem 7oddo- is from modvo-, i.e. modfo-, A¢ being assimilated to Ar. 

c. mpgos mild forms its masc. and neuter sing. and dual Irom the stem mpgo-; 
its fem. in all numbers from the stem mpav-, as nom. mpaeia for mpaev-.a formed 
like #5e7a (297 a). Thus mpdos, rpadeta, tpgov, G. mpdov, wpaelas, mpdov, etc. In’ 
the plural we have : 


N.V. ™paor OF mpaets Tmpactar ™pGa Or rpaéa 

Gen. Tpdov or mpaéwv TpAELav Tpdwv OF Tpadav 
Dat. Tpdors Or mpaéor(v) aTpaeiats mpdors oF rpaéor(v) 
Acc. ™pdovs ampaeias mpGa Or mpaéa 


d. Some compounds of rovs foot (ao0d-) have -ovvy in the nom. sing. neut. 
and sometimes in the acc. sing. masc. by analogy to dmdois (290). Thus, 
tplrous threc-footed, tplrovy (but acc. tpimoda tripod). 


ADJECTIVES OF ONE ENDING 


312. Adjectives of one ending have the same termination for masculine and 
feminine. The neuter (like masc. and fem.) sometimes occurs in oblique cases. 
Examples: dyvas dyvGr-os unknown or unknowing, &mais &maid-os childless, 
dpyys apyir-os white, dpwat dpmay-os rapacious, udxap paxap-os blessed, axduas 
axduavr-os unwearied. Here belong also certain other adjectives commonly used 
as substantives, as yunrys yuuvijr-os light armed, wévys wévnt-os poor, puyds 
puydd-os fugitive, HrAz Hrx-os comrade, dratdy ddafdv-os flatterer. Some are 
masculine only, as é@edovrys (-08) volunteer. Adj. in -is -l30s are feminine only: 
‘Eddquls Greek, marpis (scil. yh) fatherland, cvupaxis (rédis) an allied state. 


COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES 


313. Comparison by -tepos, -raros. — The usual endings are: 


For the comparative: -repos m. -repa f. -repov n. 
For the superlative: -raros m. -rary f. -rarov n. 


The endings are added to the masculine stem of the positive. - 
Comparatives are declined like dos, superlatives like dyafos (287). 

SHAos (S7A0-) clear, Sndd-repos, SnAS-TaTos ; loyTpds (io yUpo-) Strong, lo-xUps- 
Tepos, loxUpd-raTos; péAds (seAav-) black, peddv-repos, peAdv-raros ; Bapds 
(Bapv-) heavy, Bapt-repos, Bapi-ratos; a&dnOys ( dAnGec-) true, adnPéo-repos, 
adnPéo-ratos ; edkAens (edxreea-) Jamous, ededeto-repos, edkdeéo-TaTOos. 





A. wodéas. Hom. has also roddés, toAd}, woddév (like dya6ds), and these forms 
are commonly used by Hdt. ovdds (for wod%s) is sometimes fem. in Hom. 
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a. xapitorepos, -éoraros are from yapter-repos, -7TaTos (83, 299 b), from yapiecs 
graceful. Compounds of xdpis grace add o to the stem (xapir-0-), whence émiya- 
pirérepos more pleasing. wévys poor has wevéo-repos from wever-tepos, with e for 7. 

b. Originally -repos had no other force than to contrast one idea with another, 
and this function is retained in degirepos right )( dptorepos left, quérepos our ) ( 
ysérepos your. Hom, has several such words: dypérepos wild )( tame, OndJbrepat 
yuvaixes )( men, cp. Arcadian dppévrepos irom dppyy male. Cp. 1082b. 


314. Adjectives in -os with a short penult lengthen o to w: véos 
NEW, VEW-TEpOS, VEw-TATOS, yaAerd-s Gifficull, yadXemd-Tepos, xaera~raTos. 
An undue succession of short syllables is thus avoided. 

a. If the penult is long either by nature or by position (144), o is not 
lengthened: Aewrés lean, Aewrérepos, AewTéraros. A stop and a liquid almost 
always make position here (cp. 145); as mexpds bitter, mixpirepos, mixpdraros. 
xevds empty and orerds narrow were originally xevgos, orevgos (Ionic xetvds, 
oreavos, 37D. 1), hence xevdrepos, orevdrepos. 


315. The following drop the stem vowel o: yepa:é-s aged, yepal-repos, yepal- 
raTos; mwahaid-s ancient, mwadal-repos, madai-raros; gxoAato-s slow, sxoal-repos, 
oxoral-raros; dlro-s dear, pld-repos (poetic), pfdA-raros (319, 11). 

a. Some other adjectives reject the stem vowel o and end in -airepos, 
-aiTaTos, aS fouvxos quiet, tsos equal, bpOpos early. These, like eyodalrepos and 
‘yepalrepos, imitate madalrepos, which is properly derived from the adverb mda 
Zong ago. So ueoalrepos, -airaros imitate peoat- in Hom. peoa-ridios niddle-aged. 

316. -errepos, -erratos. — By imitation of words like ddnOéo-repos, adnbéo- 
raros (313), -errepos, -eoraros are added to stems in ov and to some in oo (con- 
tracted to ov). Thus, eddaluwr happy, eddapor-éorepos, -éoraros; amhols simple, 
amdovorTepos (for daho-errepos), amdovoraros ; evvous well-disposed, ebvovorepos, 
-oteraros, and so in all others in -vovs from vots mind. (Others in -oos have 
-owTepos: dOpowrepos more crowded from 4épéos.) 

a. Some stems in ov substitute o for ov; as (from émAjopwr forgetful, éridn- 
opovés-repos) émiknopud-raros ; mwiwy fat, mibrepos, widraros ; wémwy ripe has werat- 
repos, wenaltaros. Cp. 315 a. 

b. Other cases: (with loss of 0) éppwyévo-s strong, éppwperéarepos, -€oTaTos, 
dxparo-s unmined, dxparésraros, dopuevo-s glad, a&pbovo-s abundant. 

317. -vrrepos, -etaros. — By imitation of words like déxaplrrepos for dyapir- - 
tepos (83) from dyapis disagreeable, -tcTepos, -tsTaros are used especially with 
adjectives of a bad meaning, as xderr-ioraros (KAémrys thief, 321), xaxnyop- 

" (otepos (kaxiyopos abustve), dad-larepos (Addos talkative). 


318, Comparison by -iwv, -eres. — Some adjectives add to the root 
of the positive the endings -iov for the masculine and feminine, -iov 





8l4a. D. Hom. é:tipdraros (but cp. Att. olfipds), Mapdraros (Adepdraros ?). 

318 D. Hom. and Doric poetry have also -iwv, which is as old as -iwy. Forms 
in -iwy, -isros are much commoner in poetry than in prose. Hom. has Bdéc7os 
(BaGts deep), Bpdoowr (Bpaxvs short), Bapdiaros (Bpadts slow), Kbdicros (Kbdpds 
glorious), kisros (axis quick). 
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for the neuter to form the comparative, and -1cros -y -ov to form the 
superlative. The vowel (or the syllable po) standing before s of the 
nominative is thus lost. 


Positive CoMPARATIVE SUPERLATIVE . 
H5-b-s sweet (4 75-0v4 pleasure) 48-tov 48-voros 
Tax-0-s swift (7d rdx-0s swiftness) Odrrev (112, 125f) rdy-trros 
péy-a-s great (76 péy-eO0s greatness) pelfov (116) pey-torros 
Gdyewds painful (7d &dy-0s pain) dA y-tov ady-Ltorros 
alox-pé-s shameful (7d alox-os shame) atox-toy alex-.o-ros 
éx0-ps-s hateful, hostile (rd %8-0s hate) éx0-tov €x8-to-Tos 


Forms in -iwy are declined like Bedriwv (293), those in -twros like d-ya0és (287). 


319. Irregular Comparison.— The commonest adjectives forming 
irregular degrees of comparison by reason of the sound changes or 
because several words are grouped under one positive, are the follow- 
ing. Poetic or Ionic forms are in ( 


1. ayabés good Gpelvav (from épev-twy) 
(dpelwy) Gpurros (dp-er} vir- 
: tue) 
Bedtiov Ba&rurtos 
(Bédrepos, not in Hom.) (B&raros, not in 
Hom.) 
(xparts powerful) Kpeltrav, kpeloowv Kparicros 
(cp. xpdros strength) (xpéoowr) (xdprioros) 
. (déprepos) (pépratos, pépiaros) 
Adav (Awlwy, Awlrepos) ASeros 
2. Kakés bad kaktov (xaxdrepos) peior KGKL-TOS 


Xelpwv (xepelwv) meancr, de- yelpiorros 
terior (xetpbrepos, xeped- 


TE€pos) 
Htrev, Horowyv (for yx-iwy) (iHxros, rare), adv. 
weaker, inferior (€rowv) xtra least of all 
8. Kadés beautiful KaAAtov KadAALrTos (KaAA-os 
. beauty) 
4. paxpds long pPaKxpdérepos (udoowr) pakpéTaros (u7KL- 
" gres) 
5. péyas great pelfav 318 (uéfwv) péytoros 








_ 819 D. Hom. has also xepdadéos gainful, crafty, xepdtwr, xépdioros; piylwv, 
Styrros more, most dreadful (ep. pryos culd, pryndéds chilling), Kpdiwres (Kydeios 
dear, xRdos care), 
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6. ptkpds small pikpstepos pikpétaros 
(Adxea, f. of éhaxvs) ehdrrav, tMdoowy (for éda- adyrotos 
xtwr) 
pelov _ (ueiozos, rare} 
7. orlyos little, pl. few odelLwv (inscriptions) "  OAlywrros 


(o7-6\fwy Hom. rather less) . 
8. modts much, pl. many amdelwv, wAéwv, Neut. awréov, amActeTos 


awhetv 
9. pdbios easy pdwv (Ion. pylwr) pictos 
(Anldios) (pnlrepos) (pylraros, pieotos) 
10. raxds quick ; Carrav, Sicorwv TAX LOTOS 
. (taxbrepos) (raxuraros) 
“UL. bltos dear (pldrepos) olAtatos 
: gidalrepos (Xenoph.) $Aalraros(Xenoph.) 


(gtMlwy, rare in Hom.) 


a. dyelvwr, dpictos express aptitude, capacity or worth (able, brave, excellent) ; 
Bedriwy, BéXrTisT 0s, a moral idea (virtuous) ; kpelrTwr, kpdricTos, force and supert- 
ority (strong) (477Twyv is the opposite of xpelrrwv); Adwy means more desirable, 
more agreeable (& Agate my good friend) ; xaxiwy, xdxioros express moral perver- 
sity, cowardice ; xelpwr, xelporos, insufficiency, lack of a quality (less good) 
(worthless, good for nothing is padhos). 

b. éddrrwy, @\Grrov, éddxucros refer to size: smaller (opposed to pelf{wv) ; 

_ or to multitude : fewer (opp. to mAclwv). pelwyv, pelov, Frrov, fxora also belong 
both to uixpés and to éXlyos. 

c. The orators prefer the longer form of mclwy, especially the contracted 
mrelw, wrelovs, but the neut, rAdov. wAetv is not contracted from m)éov. 


320. Defectives. —Some comparatives and superlatives are derived from 
prepositions or adverbs: 


(mp6 before) mporepos former mparos first 
(irép over, beyond) bréprepos (poetic) higher, trépraros (poetic) high- 
superior. est, supreme. 
(tryclov near) wrnoralrepos mrAnoalraros 
(rpotpyou serviceable) am poup’yialr epos 
vorepos later, latter voraros latest, last 


a. -aros appears in Uraros highest, éoxaros farthest, extreme (from €é). 


321. In poetry and sometimes in prose comparatives and superlatives are 
formed from substantives and pronouns, Hom. has faoidedrepos more kingly, 





320 D. Hom. has érAérepos younger, owdéraros. Several defectives denote 
place ; éracovrepos (aooov nearer), mapolrepos (rdpobev before), wuxolraros (uvxoi 
ina recess). -atos in pésaros, péooaros (uécos middle), riparos last, véaros lowest. 
For tgraros Hom. has vordriws ; and devraros last from devrepos second, 
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-raros (Bacideds king), érarpdraros a closest companion (éralpos comrade), Kuvrepos 
more doglike, -ratos (xiwy dog), xoupbrepos more youthful (xoipos a youth). 
Aristophanes has xrerrloraros most thievish (kdéxrys thief, 317), and abréraros 
his very self, ipsissimus. 

322. Double Comparison. — A double comparative occurs sometimes to pro- 
duce a comic effect, as xuvrepwrepos (821). A double superlative is rpdriros. 


323. Comparison by paAdov, pddttra. — Instead of the forms in 
-TEp0S, -TaTOs OF -iwv, -coros the adverbs pardAov more, patiora most, May 
be used with the positive; as padXrov didos more dear, dearer, padiora 
firos most dear, dearest. This is the only way of comparing parti- 
ciples and words that do not take the comparative and superlative 
endings (uaAdov éxav more willing). 

a. Comparison by “aAdov, wddtora is common in the case of compound 
adjectives, adjectives with a prepositional prefix, verbal] adjectives in -rés, and 
adjectives in -cos. 

324. To express equality or inferiority ovrw as (often in correlation with 
Gomep), Hrrov less, may be placed before the positive. Thus, as good as hand- 
some may be expressed by otrws dyabds domep kal xadés, dorep dyabds ovrw Kal 
kanrés, ovx Frrov xadds ® Kal dryads. 


PRONOUNS 


325. The Personal Pronouns. — The pronouns of the first, second, 
and third person are declined as follows: 





SINGULAR 
Nom. eyo I ot thou he, she, it (825 d) 
Gen. épod ; pov enciitic vod ; cov enclitic ov; of enclitic . 
Dat. épot; pot enclitic gol; cor enclitic of ; of enclitic 
Acc. épé; pe enclitic oé; ce enclitic é; é enclitic 

DUAL 

N. A. vd we two cho you two 
G. D. vov choy 

PLURAL 
Nom. pets we tpeis you odets they 
Gen. jpay bpav obo 
Dat. pty vpiv ohior(v) 
Acc. pas dpas ohas 





825 D. 1. Homer inflects the personal pronouns as follows. (The forms éup-, 
upp are Aeolic). ; 
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® The enclitic forms pov, yor, we; cov, cor, ce are used when the pronoun 
is unemphatic, the longer forms éyob, éuol, éué and the accented coi, col, of are 





SINGULAR 


Nom. éydé, éydv ob, tévn 
( épeto, endo, ened, ceio, réo, oo (encl. éio, 0, éo (encl.), 
Gen. pev (encl.),éeev A396), ced, ed, eb (encl.), 
cev (encl.), rev ev, ev (encl.) 
Dat. épot, poe (encl.) coi, rou (encl.), teiv oi, ot, of (encl.) 
Acc. épé, pe (encl.) oé, ce (encl.) é, @, € (encl.), pew (encl.) 
DUAL 
N. A. vat, vd chai, ood owe (encl.) 
G.D. véiv ohaiv, ddv (5 62) ooty (encl.) 
PLURAL 
Nom. ‘jpets, Gppes dpeis, dppes (and voc, ) 
{ Hpelov, jpéwv dpelov, opéov odhelwv, odiwv, 
Gen. ; Pp 
t chewy (encl.), rpdv 
D ( Hpty, Gppe(v) spiv, Sppe(v) ohicr(v), opror(y) (encl.), 
at. 
ow (encl.) 
‘kes { Tpéas, Gppe dpeas, dppe ohéas, epeas (encl.), 
‘ ode (encl.) 


ope (encl.) is used as accus. of all genders and numbers. 
2. Herodotus inflects the personal pronouns as follows: 


SINGULAR 

Nom. éyé ob 

Gen. épéo, éued, pev(encl.) ogo, ved, cev (encl.) eb (encl.) 

Dat. pol, por (encl.) coi, rou (encl.) oi (encl.) 

Acc. épé, pe (encl.) oé, ve (encl.) é (encl.), pw (encl.) 
PLURAL 

Nom. ‘pets pets odeis 

Gen. fpéov tpewv ohéwv, opeov (encl.) 

Dat. ‘piv tpiv chlor, rue (encl.) 

GE { tpéas dpéas odéas, odeas (encl.), neut. 


ode. (encl.) 


colo. is used for éavrois, -ais; sgt (encl.) for adrois, -ais ; ogea(encl.) for adrd. 

3. Ionic pu (encl.) is used in all genders (eum, eam, id), but not in the 
plural. é&uu, type occur a few times, obey often, in tragedy. 

4. The chief forms peculiar to Doric are: 1. éyév also before consonants ; 
G. éudos, duots, dueds; D. duly; PLN. duds; G. dudor, dudv; D. dulo(t), du; 
A. dué. TL. 7d, réxn; G. réos, reots, reds, réo, rei, reod; D. rly, rieg; A. ré, Thy, 
76; PIN. tpés; G. tpdwy; D. duiv, tow; A. dud. ILL. G. dois, dod; D. ply; 
A. uly; Pl. G. odelwr, peor; D. plo, ply; A. odd, ye. 
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used when the pronoun is emphatic. Thus, 56s yo. 7d BiBAloy give me the bgok, 
obk éuol, adda col ériBoudevoua they are plotting not against ine, but against you. 
See 187 a. On the-use after prepositions see 187 N. 2. 

b. For éyo, éuol, ob the emphatic éywye, guovye (186 a), ovye occur. Also 
épotye, éueye. ; 

c. The use of the plural you for thou is unknown in Ancient Greek ; hence 
pets is used only in addressing more than one person. 

d. Ofthe forms of the third personal pronoun only the datives ol and ogior(y) are 
commonly used in Attic prose, and then only as indirect reflexives (1228). To 
express the personal pronouns of the third person we find usually : éxezvos, odros, 
etc., in the nominative (1194), and the oblique forms of aérés in all other cases. 

e. For the accus. of of the tragic poets use vw (encl.) and o¢e (encl.) for 
masc. and fem., both sing. and pl. (= cum, eam; eos, eas). Doric so uses uy, 
ogiy is rarely singular (e) in tragedy. 

£. hpdy, hiv, huGs, ipOv, duty, yuds, when unemphatic, are sometimes accented 
in poetry on the penult, and -ivy and -as are usually shortened. ‘Thus, #pwy», 
Tpev, juas, Yuwy, tur, Suas. -iv and -ds are sometimes shortened even if the 
pronouns are emphatic, and we have uly, nuds, iuly, buds. odds occurs for ogas. 


326. Stems. —TI. (€)ue- (cp. Lat. me), vw- (cp. Lat. nd-s), (€)pyo-, tue. 
éyod is from éudo; quets from dupe-es (37) with the rough breathing in imitation 
of duets; qudy from fyewy, huads from judas with & not y by 56. éyé is not con- 
nected with these stems. IL. ov- and ce from ree; To-; opw-3 tye- from bupe- 
(37). III. @ for ofe (cp. Lat. se), é¢ for cere, of for cro, and oge-. The 
form of the stems and formation of the cases is often obscure. 


327. The Intensive Pronoun airés.—airds self is declined thus: 


« SINGULAR DUAL PLURAL 
Mase. Fem. Neut. : Mase. Fem. Neut. Mase. Fem. Neut, 
Nom. airés airy aité N. A. airé atta airé Nom. atroi airal aira 
Gen. attot atris atrod G.D. atroiy atraiv aitoiv Gen. abtav aitév aitav 
Dat. aité airy attra Dat. atrois aitats airois 
Acc. atrév avtiy aité Acc, abrots aitis aird 


airés is declined like dya6és (287), but there is no vocative and the neuter 
nominative and accusative have no -», But tadréy the same is common (328 N.). 


328. airds is a definite adjective and a pronoun. It has three 
meanings : 
a. self: standing by itself in the nominative, airds 6 dvpp or 6 dvnp adrés the 
man himself, or (without the article) in agreement with a substautive 
or pronoun ; as dvipds adrod of the man himself. 3 





$27 D. Hat. has aéréwy in the genitive plural. For the crasis wirés (Hom.), 
wités, rwird (Hdt.), see 68D, 
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b. him, her, tt, them, etc.: standing by itself in an oblique case (never in the 
nominative). ‘he oblique cases of airés are generally used instead of of, 
of, @, etc., as 6 marhp abrod his father, of raises adrdy their children. 

c. same: when it is preceded by the article in any case: 6 adrds dvip the same 
man, rod abrod avipds of the same man. 

N.—The article and atrés may unite by crasis (68 a) : abrés, abr4, rabré or 
ravrév; Tavrov, rabrijs; Tait@, TaiTy, etc. Distinguish atry% the same f. from 
aury this f.; raird the same n. from rafra these things n.; ratr9 from rar. 


329. Reflexive Pronouns. — The reflexive pronouns (referring back 
to the subject of the sentence) are formed by compounding the 
stems of the personal pronouns with the oblique cases of airds. 
In the plural both pronouns are declined separately, but the third 
person has also the coinpounded form. ‘The nominative is excluded 
by the meaning. There is no dual. 


myself thyself himself, herself, itself 
Gen. épavrod, -fs ceavtod, ~fs (cavtod, -s) éavrTod, -fs, -of (abrod, ~fs, -0d) 
Dat. ésavrd, -y weauTd, -fj (card, -f) éavté, -f, -@ (abré, -f, -) 
Acc. épavuréy, -qv cweautov, -fv (cautév, -Av) éauTdv, -HVv, -6 (ailrév, -fqv, -6) 
ourselves yourselves themselves 
Gen. fpav atrav dpov airdy éavrév or opdv airay 
Dat. tiv atrois, -ais vpiv avrois, -ais éavrots, -ats, -ois or oiow 


avrots, -ais 
Ace. Apis aitots, -Gs tpis abrots, -ds éavrots, -Gs, -&4 or odds ad- 
rovs, -Gs 
a. For éavrdy, etc., we find airady, abrois, -ats, adrovs, -ds. Distinguish abrot 
of himself from adrof (328). 


330. Possessive Pronouns. — Possessive pronouns, formed from the 
stems of the personal pronouns, are declined like dyads, dgsos (287). 


| nds teh eudy my, my own; mine tyérepos -A -ov our, our own; ours 
wos of oév thy, thine own; thine UpeTEpos -A-ov your, your own; yours 
és 4 bv his (her, its) own] odérepos - -ov their own 





329 D. Hom. never compounds the two pronouns: thus, éuééev a’rijs, coi 
ait, of adr, é€ airév, ¢ airiv. Hdt. has a few cases of the uncompounded 
forms; usually ¢uewurod, -7G, -rév, cewuTod, EwvTod, éwuTdy, -ote, -obs, and cpéwy 
abrdv, etc. The forms with ewv started with éwv7d in the dative from éo(?) 
air, and spread thence to the other cases. 

880 D. 1. Hom. has also reds thy, és for ds his, her own, Gubs our, duds 
your, pds their (rarely of the singular), vwirepos of us two, rpwirepos of you 
two. For éués Attic poetry may use duds (sometimes printed duds) our. 

2. 8s, éds in Hom. nay mean my own, your own (12380 a). 
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a. Distinguish the adjectival from the pronominal use: 6 éuds gidos Or 6 Pidos 
6 os my friend (adj.) from ¢gidos éuds u friend of mine (pron.). See 1196 a. 
b. és is not used in Attic prose. For his, her, its, adrod, -fs, -of are used. 


331. Reciprocal Pronoun.— The reciprocal pronoun, meaning one 
another, each other, is made by doubling the stem of dAdos (4\A-aAA0-). 
It is used only in the oblique cases of the dual and plural. (Cp. alii 
aliorum, ulter alterius). 


DUAL PLURAL 


Gen.  adAfrow aAAAAGY GAAHAoW —«- GAAHAwy «= GAA A@y «GAA 
Dat.  @AAMAow GAAMAGIW GAAAACIY = GAAHAoIs «GAA Aas © GAA Dots 
Ace. dAdMfAo GAWAG = GAAHA@ GAdfAous GNAAAGs GAAAa 


332. The Definite Article. — The definite article 6, 4, 76 (stems 6, 
d-, ro-) is thus declined : 


SINGULAR DUAL PLURAL 

Nom. 6 q 76 N.A. TO TH Te Nom. of ai Ta. 
Gen. tod ths Tod GD. totv rotv rotv Gen. tdv trav tav 
Dat. 16 TH 1d Dat. tots ais ois 
Acct. rév thy Té Acc. tots tas 1a 


a. The definite article is a weakened demonstrative pronoun, and is still used 
as a demonstrative in Homer (1100). 


b. rd (especially) and ratv, the feminine forms in the dual, are very rare in 
the authors, and are unknown on Attic prose inscriptions of the classical period. 


333. Demonstrative Pronouns. — The chief demonstrative pronouns 
are d8¢ this (here), otros this, that, éxetvos that (there, yonder). 


SINGULAR 


Nom. 8€ de 76d¢€ ovTos «ary TotTo —exeivos éxelvyn — Exeeivo 
Gen. rTot& triode rods  toirov tattys TovTov éxeivov ekeivys éxelvov 
Dat. r&de ride Tao ToiTo TaiTy TolTe eeive ekeivy ekelvo 
Acc. tévde hve 168e Totrov taitrnv toiro exeivov éxeivny éxeivo 





332 D. Hom. has also gen. roto, gen. dat. dual rou»; nom. pl. rol, ral; gen. 
pl. fem. réwy ; dat. pl. asc. rote:, fem. rQ01, THs (Hdt. rotor, rHo1). Doric are 
7®, Tas, etc. ; pl. also N. rol, ral; G. fem. ra». Generally poetit are rotor, raion. 
rol pév, rol 5é occur rarely in tragedy for of pév, of dé. 

333 D. For rotede Hom. has also rotodeoo: or rotedeor. Doric has n. pl. rovror, 
ratvra, gen. pl. fem. ravray (Aeol. ravrav). xetvos occurs in Ildt. (together with 
éxeivos). Doric and Aeolic have xjvos. 
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DUAL 
N. A. rb8e 1d8e oS Totrw rotrw ToiTw exelvw exelvo éxelva 
G. D. rotvSe rotvSe rotve Tovrow rovrow rovrow éxelvorv éxelvoy éxelvoiv 
PLURAL 
Nom. oi  alSe raSe otro. atrat raira éxetvor éxetvar éxeiva 


Gen. tavSe tavde tavSe rottwv TotTav TotTwev ékelvav txeivav ékelvov 

Dat. rotoSe tatoSe rotcSe rovros ravrats Tovrois ékeivors exelvats éxelvois 
ae a a — a 

Ace. tote&Se racke rade TovTous Tra’Tas Tatra  ékelvous ékelviigs exetva 


a. 8d3¢ is formed from the old demonstrative 6, 4, 76 this or that, with the 
indeclinable demonstrative (and enclitic) ending -de here (cp. hi-c from hi-ce, 
Fr. ce-ct). For the accent of de, olde, aide see 186. 

b. of7vos has the rough breathing and 7 in the same places as the article. ov 
corresponds to the o, av to the a, of the article. For ofros as a vocative, see 
1288 a. (ob70s is from 6 + the particle *v + the demonstrative suffix ro + s). 

c. éxe?vos has a variant form xeivos in poetry, and sometimes in prose (De- 
mosthenes). (éxetvos stands for éxe(c)-evos from éxet there + suffix -evos. ) 

d. Other demonstrative pronouns are 


togba be Tog nde Tog bvie so much, so many pointing forward 
Toba be Todde Tobe such (in quality) (to what follows) 
Tyrucda de Tyxnoe THrckOvie so old, so great : 


These are formed from -ée and the (usually) poetic réc0s, rofos, ryAlxos with the 
same meanings. 
e. Combinations of the above words and odros are 


pointing backward 


ToLooTos TOLWAUTN Towvro(y) such (in quality) (to what precedes) 


TooodTos TOTAUTH rogovTo(v) so much, so many } 
Tyruxobros §=ornhikaitn = Tydexodro(vy) so old, so great 


The forms in -» are more common than those in -o. Attic prose inscriptions 
have only -ov. 

f. The dual rarely has separate feminine forms. 

g. The deictic suffix ~ may be added to demonstratives for emphasis. 
Before it a, «,o are dropped. Thus, 6d¢ this man here, di, rodi, G. rovdi, rye dt, 
etc. ; obroct, air#t, Touri, obroit, rovrwri. So with other demonstratives and 
with adverbs: rocovroct, obrwoi, adi. For -t we have, in comedy, -yi or (rarely) 
-d¢ formed from y(e), 5(€) + é Thus, adrayi, rouroyt, rovrodi. 


334. Interrogative and Indefinite Pronouns. — The interrogative 
pronoun ris, ri who, which, what ? never changes its accent to the 
grave (154). The indefinite pronoun gis, ri any one, some one, any- 
thing, something is enclitic (181 b). 








333 e, D. Hom. always, Hdt. rarely, has the final ». 

334 D. Hom. and Hat. have G. réo, reB, D. réy (7H Hom.), G. réwy, D. réowe. 
These forins are also indefinite and enclitic (gen. red» Hdt.). Hom. has deca 
for the indefinite rivd. 
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SINGULAR 
Interrogative Indefinite 
Nom. tis rt tis vl 
Gen. tly-os, Tod Tiv-6s, TOD 
Dat. tly-t, Ta tw-l, TO 
Ace. tiv-a wt TW mm 
DUAL 

N. A.V. rly-e Tiv-€ 
G. D. tly-oww Tiy-otv 

PLURAL 
Nom. tly-es rly-a Tw-€s5 Tw-4 
Gen. tly-wv TiW-dv 
Dat. ti-ot(v) ni-ol(v) 
Acc. tly-as riv-a TiW-6s TW-o 


a. drra (not enclitic) is sometimes used for the indefinite rd. adrra is 
derived from such locutions as mo\ddrra, properly woAdd + Tra (for Ta). 


335, wddos. — The indefinite pronoun dAros another (Lat. alius, cp. 
110) is declined like airés: dAAos, dAAn, EAA (never dAdov).: 


336. Aciva.—The indefinite pronoun defva, always used with the article, 
means suck a one. It is declined thus: sing. 6, 4, 7d deiva ; Tob, THs, TOO Servos; - 
TG, 7H, TO Set; Tov, Thy, Td detva; plur. (masc.) of detves, Toy delvwv, rods delvas. 
Example: 6 detva rot deivos Toy Seiva elonyyerhey such a one son of such a one 
impeached such a one [D.] 18. 5. detva is rarely indeclinable. Its use is 
colloquial and it occurs (in poetry) only in comedy. 


337. Other indefinite pronominal adjectives are: repos, -G, -ov: with 
article, the other, one af two, the one (Lat. alter, alteruter); without article, | 
other, another, a second (alius). By crasis (69) drepos, Oérepor, etc. éxdrepos, 
-G, -ov: each (of two) uterque; pl. cither party, both parties, as utrique. éxa- 
@ros, -n, -ov: cach, each onc, every, every onc, used of more than one (quisque). 
povos, -7, -ov: alone, only, sole. mas (299): all, entire, every. The negatives 
obSels, pndeis (849 b) no one (poetical ovris, wHris, in prose only otri, prt, 
declined like ris; accent 186), Lat. nemo, nullus. odSérepos, pydérepos neither 
of two (Lat. neuter). : 


338. Relative Pronouns._-The relative pronoun és, 4, 6 who, 
which, that is declined thus: 





338 D. 1. Hom. uses the demonstrative forms 6, 4, 76 (332) as relatives 
(1105). In this case the nom. pl. has rol, raf (332 D.). 

2. Besides the forms in 338, Hom. has gen. éo (miswritten Sov) and éys. 

3. Hdt. has 4s, #, 76, of, at, rd. In the oblique cases he uses rol, rfs, etc. ; 
though, especially after prepositions capable of elision, he has the relative forms, 
as 5¢ of, wap’ @, kat’ Hv, bw Sy; also és 6. 
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SINGULAR DUAL PLURAL 
Nom. 6 4 6 NA. 6 & & Nom. of at @ 
Gen. od Ws oF G.D.  otv olv oiv Gen. dv dv a 
Dat «§ FF Dat. ots ais ols 
Acc. bv HW & Ace. ots Gs & 


a. The feminine dual forms @ and aly are seldom, if ever, used in Attic. 

b. &s is used as a demonstrative in Homer and sometimes in prose (1113). 

c. The enclitic particle -rep may be added to a relative pronoun (or adverb) 
to emphasize the connection between the relative and its antecedent. Thus, 
do-rep, H~mep, b-rep the very person who, the very thing which; so éorep just as. 
borep is declined like és. 

d. Enclitic re is added in é¢’ Gre on condition that, of4s re (186) able to, 


dre inasmuch as. 
339. The indefinite or general relative pronoun dotis, yrs, 5 rT 


whoever (any-who, any-which), any one who, whatever, anything which, 
inflects each part (ds and tis) separately. or the accent, see 186. 


SINGULAR 
Nom. boris iyTts é vm 
Gen. odtwos, STov qortvos otros, STov 
Dat. Stwi, Sto - arene erwt, bto 
Acc. bvrwa jvtwa & ru 

DUAL 

NLA. drive Gre Grive 
GD oivrivoty otvriwow otvrivoiy 

PLURAL e 
Nom. ottives  alrives drwa, &tra 
Gen. dvtwav, brev Gvriwvev Gvtwev, Srav 
Dat. otoriot(y), dros alotiot(v) oioriot(v), Stow 
Acc. otetias dorivas G@twa, atra 


a. The neuter 8 r: is sometimes printed 3,7: to avoid confusion with the con- 
junction 67: that, because. 

b. The shorter forms are rare in prose, but almost universal in poetry (espe- 
cially 8rov, érw). Inscriptions have almost always érov, dr, arra, 

c. The plural érra is to be distinguished from dérra (3844). 





339 D. Hom. has the following special forms. The forms not in ( ) are used 
also by Hdt. In the nom. and acc. Hdt has the usual forms. 


SINGULAR PLURAL 
Nom.  (8rts) (8 rr) doco 
Gen. (8rre0), (Strev) Srev brewv 
Dat. brew dréourt 
Acc. (Strive) (8 rr) (Stwas) toon 
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[340 


a. ris may be added to érérepos, dc0s, olos (840) to make them more indefinite, 
as droids tis Of whatsoever kind, 
e. ofv, 5%, or d4more way be added to the indefinite pronouns to make 
them as general as possible, as dorwoty (or doris ofv), Hriwodv, briody any One 
whatever, any thing whatever, and so érowve-riwas-oby, do Tis-84-moTe, OF doTic-57- 


ToT-ouv. 


In these combinations ail relative or interrogative force is lost. 


f. The uncompounded relatives are often used in an exclamatory sense, 


and sometimes as indirect interrogatives. 


indirect interrogatives, 

340. Correlative Pronouns. Many pronominal adjectives corre- 
spond to each other in form and meaning. In the following list 
poetic or rare forms are placed in ( ). 


Indefinite relatives may be used as 








Interrogative : 


Indefinite 


Relative 





Indefinite Relative 























TyruKbode 4 so 


| large, 


so 


THdtkodTo0s 





l great 


large) as 





Direct or pa Demonstrative (Specific) or or Indireet 
Indirect (Enclitic) Exclamatory Interrogative 
tls who? ris (6, 8s) 88¢ this és who, which| boris whoever, 
which? what? | some one, any | (here), hic qui any one who 
qui? one, aliguis, | obros this, that quisquis, 
quidam is, ille quicungue 
éxetvos ttle 
wbrepos mwérepos OY érepos the one or | érérepos omdrepos 
which of two? | morepds one of | the other of two | whichever whichever 
uter? two (rare) alter of the two of the two 
: utercumgue 
mécos how woods of some { so | 8aos as érécos 
i (réc0s) i 
much? how | quantity or Gace much, | much as, of whatever 
many? quan- | number ane ie as many as | size, number 
tus ? quot? many | quantus, quot] quantuscumgue, 
tantus, tot quotquot 
motos mods of some| (Totes) 4 olos of which | drotos 
of what sort ? | sort robcde | ak sort, of whatever sort 
qualis? TOLOUTOS i ad (such) as qualiscumgue 
quatis 
awydlxos annlkos [so old,| #Xtxos of omnAlKos 
how oid ? of some | so which age, of whatever age 
how large? | age, size (TyXlkos) | young, size, (as old,| or size 


4» enn 





340 D. Hom. has (Aeolic) rm in érmérepos, érmotos, and s¢ in bc00s, Td0c08, 
etc. Hdt. has x for w in (6)Kézepos, (6) xdc0s, (6) Koios, 
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ADVERBS 


341, Origin. — Adverbs, like prepositions and conjunctions, were originally 
case forms, made from the stems of nouns and pronouns. Some of these nomi- 
nal and pronominal stems have gone out of common use, so that only petrified 
forms are left in the adverbs. Some of these words were still felt to be live 
cases ; in others no consciousness of their origin survived. Many adverbs show 
old suffixes joined to the stem or to a case form (342). It is sometimes uncertain 
whether we should speak of adverbs or of nouns with local endings. 


Nominative (rare): rt with clenched fist, drat once, dvault pell-mell. 

Genitive: tvns day after to-morrow, és next, 00, ob where, adrod in the very 
place, éxroday out of the way (é« + rodar); by analogy, éuroddy in one’s way. 

Dative: Snporle at public cost, \d8pq in secret, cowg in common, etc. (1527 b), 
GAAq otherwise, 7 how. 

Accusative: very common, especially such adverbs as have the form of the 
accusative of neuter adjectives, as rodv much, pixpdy a little, rp&rov at jfirst, 
rHpepov to-day, moddd often. See 1606-1611. 

Locative: ofko-. at home (otxo-s house), IoOuo-t at the Isthmus, rot whither, and 
all adverbs ino The-: of the consonantal declension is properly the ending 
of the locative, as in Mapaféy- at Marathon ; -ows (234) in O stems, in con- 
trast to -ow}; -ado. (-qo.) in A stems (215): Ovpaoe at the doors, Wraraaox 
at Plataea, ’A@jvnot at Athens; further in rddar long ago, exe? there, ravdnuel 
in full force. : 

Instrumental: &vw above, xdrw below, otrw not yet, d-de thus (but the forms 
in -w may be ablatives); xpv¢% and Adépa in secret. 

Ablative: all adverbs in -ws, as ds as, obrws thus, érépws otherwise. Here, e.g. 
original érepwd (cp. Old Lat. altdd, abl. of altus) became érepw (183), which 
took on’-s from the analogy of such words as du@ls parallel to éu@l. 


342. Place.—To denote place the common endings are: — 


> +t, Ot, -ov at, in to denote place where (locative). -ov, the sign of the 
genitive, is also common. 
-Gev from to denote the place whence (ablative). 
-b« (-e), -ve to, toward to denote place whither. 


In the following examples poetical words are bracketed. 


otko-t (otko-6:) at home otko-ev from home otxabe (otkdvie) homeward 
(oixa- is an old accusative form.) 
GAdAo-b elsewhere &Ado-Oev from elsewhere Gdo-we elsewhither 
or &AA-a.x-0% &Ad-ax-6-Bev GAA-ax-6-0r€ 





842 D. Hom. has many cases of the local endings, ¢.g. odpavi-f. in heaven, 
ayop-bev from the assembly ; also after prepositions as a genitive case: ¢& 4dé- 
ev owt of the sea, *Idub-0 pd before Ilium. Cp. éudder, oéBev, er, 325.D.1. -8e in 

- Gda-de to the sea, wéduw-de to the city, medlov-de to the plain, ’ Avdéc-de to (the house 
Of) Hades, 8v-S¢ Sbuor-5e to his house. 
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apdorépw-O. on both Gpdhorépw-bev from both  (aphotépw-ce to both sides) 
sides sides 


mavt-ax-ot in every mwavr-ay-6-Sev from every mavT-ax-6-0¢€ in all 
direction side directions 
mavt-o-Gev (rare) TAVT-0-T€ 
adtod inthe very place atrd-Sev from the very aité-oce to the very place 
place 
duod atthe same place 6y6-8e from the same épd-re to the same place 
place 


"AOyyn-or at Athens *AOjvn-Sev from Athens *AOjvate to Athens 
"Odvprla-or at Olympia *Odvprla-lew fromOlympia *’Oduprlate to Olympia 


a. In -age, -de is added to the accusative (1589), and stands for -a(y)s, 
the old acc, pl.,4 -de (Eng. ro). Cp. 26, 106. The other endings are added to 
the stem. -oe is usually added only to pronominal stems. -o. forms a locative 
plural. o sometimes takes the place of @ of the first declension (plfoéev from 
the root, stem p:fa-), or is added to consonant stems. Words in -repo~ lengthen. 
o to w. Between stem and ending ay is often inserted. 

b. -Gev may take the form -@e in poetry, and especially when the idea of 
whence is lost, as rpéode in front (184D).), -6a is found in éy6a in all dialects. 
-6a for -Gev occurs in Aeolic and Doric. 

c. Some local adverbs are made from prepositions, as vw above, téw outside, 
gow within, xdrw below, rpicbev in front. 


343. Manner. — Adverbs of manner ending in -ws have the accent 
and form of the genitive plural masculine with -s in place of -v. 


Sixatos just genitive plural §:xalwv S&xaivs justly 

* waKds bad 7 ‘ KaKdy KaKas al 
amdots simple te ‘  Gmrddv ats simply 
cadys = plain ee ‘© gadhdv cadas plainly 
Ses pleasant te RSéav 78€as5 pleasantly 
caéppev prudent es ‘¢  gwdpovev caodpsvas prudently 
G@dAos other st ‘  @Awv G@AdAws otherwise 
was all ¥ es mavTov wavTws in every way 
av being ec ‘  GvTeyY  OvTaS really 


a. Adverbs in -ws are not formed from the genitive plural, but are originally 
old ablatives from o stems (341), and thence transferred to other stems. The 
analogy of the genitive plural assisted the transference. 


344. Various Other Endings. — Adverbs have many other endings, ¢.g.:— 
-a: dua at the same time, pddra very, tdxa quickly (in Attic prose perhaps). 
-aKis: TodkAdxs many times, often, éxacrdxis each time, rocavTdis so often, bcd- 
nis as often as, mheordxis very often, ddrcydxs seldom, rreovdars more times. The 
forms without ~s (6odet, wodddxc) are earlicr, and -s has been added by imitation 
of Sls, zpls, -Byv: cvdhAnBdqv in short. -Sov: Evéoy within, exed6v almost.  -e: 
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” wavinuel in full levy (341, locative), -re: bre when (Aeolic bra, Dor. dxa). -r, 
-ott: Gedovrl voluntarily, ‘EXAnvicri in Greek (fashion). 


345. Comparison of Adverbs. — In adverbs derived from adjectives 
the comparative is the same as the neuter singular of the compara- 
tive of the adjective; the superlative is the same as the neuter plural 
of the superlative adjective. 


copas wisely coparepov copatara 
XapievTas gracefully Xapiéorepov Xapiérrara ° 
ebSaipoves happily i ed8SaipovéoTepov evSa:poverrara 
KaAa@s well KaAAiov KaAALoTra, — 
Hdéos ’ pleasantly 48iov Adiora 

Arrov less (319, 2) koto, 
& well - Gpervov dpirra 

(adv. of dya8ss good) 

pdda very paddov pddiora 


a. Adverbs of place ending in w, and some others, retain w in the compara- 
tive and superlative. 


ave above avatépw avwordra 
Tréppe afar TrOppwTepw ToppeTara 


b. éyyts near has éyyirepoy (-répw), eyyuTdrw (-rara rare). mpg early has 
mpwiaitepov, mpwialrara, 

c. There are some forms in -ws from comparatives: doparerrdpws (dopane- 
arepov) more securely, fedridyvws (Bédriov) better. Superlatives in -ov are usually 
poetic; as péyiorov. 


346. Correlative Adverbs. — Adverbs from pronominal stems often 
correspond in form and meaning. In the list on p. 102 poetic or 
rare words are in (). 

a. The demonstratives in ( ) are foreign to Attic prose except in certain 
phrases, as xal &s even thus, 008 (und) os not even thus (cp. 180c); 6a wey. . . 
toa dé here . . . there, @vOev (uév) xai EvOev (dé) from this side and that. 
&@a and @vdev are usually relatives, ¢v@a taking the place of of where and ol 
whither, and évbev of bev whence. 

b. roré pév . . . roré 6€ is synonymous with wore pév . . . wore dé. 

c. ofy (389¢) may be added for indefiniteness: érwooby in any way what- 
ever, drobevody from what place soever. moré is often used after interrogatives 
to give an intensive force, as in rls wore who in the world (as qui tandem) ; 
also with negatives, as in otmore never, olrwmore never yct. Other negatives 
are ovSayo0 nowhere, oddauq in no way, oddayds in no manner. 





846 D. 1. Hom. has (Aeolic) rm in drs, drmére ; Hdt. has « for the r-forms, 
€.g. Ko, KoU, 8xov, xére, etc. Hdt. has évéadra, évGedrev for évradda, évre0Gev (126 D.), 
2. Poetic are rbG for rod, 86: for od, Huos when, # which way, where, ete. 
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lnterrogative : Indefinit Indefinite Relative 
Direct and i ia S Demonstrative Relative Specific or Indirect 
Indirect (unelitie) Interrogative 
od row (€vOa) évOdde, ob where érov where- 
where ? somewhere| évraiéa there | (évOa where) | (ever) 
j éxel yonder 
wbdev wobéy from| (évOev) évOévde, | bbev whence 
whence ? some place) évrebOev thence | (€vBev whence), ordber whence- 
Place éxetOev from (soever) 
yonder 
rot mol to (€v6a) évodse, of whither broc whither- 
whither? | some place| évratéa thither | (€v0a whither)| (soever) 
éxetoe thither 
mote moré some, Tére then bre when éxére when- 
when? time, ever (ever) 
Time anvika at (ryvixa) ) at | hvlxa at which| drnrlka at 
what time? Thuxdde ' that| time which time 
thvatta ) time 
wh which | wi some | (79) TH5e, TadTy| % in which brn in which 
Way | way? how?) way, this way, thus | way, as way, as 
somehow 
mds how? | ros (ras), (és) Bée, | ds as, how éras how 
somehow | ovrw(s) thus, ~ 
Manner $0, in this way 








éxelyws in that 
way 


NUMERALS 








347. The numeral adjectives and corresponding adverbs are as 


follows: 





347 D. 1. For the cardinals 1-4, see 349 D. Hom. has, for 12, dddexa (for dfw- 
dexa), Suddexa, and dSvoxaldexa (also generally poetic); 20, efkooe and ¢elkoor ; 
30, tpujxovra ; 80, dy8dxorra ; 90, éverpxorvra and évypxorvra ; 200 and 300, dxnxé- 


cot, Tpinxdcior; 9000 and 10,000, evvedxtror, Sexdxtroe (-eedor ?). 


He has also 


the ordinals 3d, rpiraros; 4th, rérparos; 7th, éBdéuaros; 8th, dydéares; 9th, 
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Siren CARDINAL ORDINAL ADVERB 
1 a ds, pla, & one apatos first Gamrot once 
2 P Sto two Setbtepos second Sis twice 
3 y' Tpets, Tpla three tpltos third tols thrice 
4 8 rérrapes, rérrapa tTérapros, -1), -ov TETPAKIS 
(rérrapes, Térrapa.) 
5 ¢€ aévte arépartos TEVTGKUS 
6 « &€ éxtos dus 
7  erra EBSop0s eras 
8 1» oKrd dySoo0s oKTaKus 
9 0 évwéa évatos évdxus 
10 U 8éxa Séxatos, -y, -ov Sexdnes 
11 va’ &Sexa &béxaros évdexdnes 
12 uP’ 8adeKxa S8éxatos SaSex dis 
13 uy’ Tpets (tpla) kai Séxa = rplros Kal Séxaros TpemkardexdKus 
(or tperkalSexa) 
14 8’) rérrapes (tértapa) kal rérapros Kal Sékaros TeTraperKardeKakis 
Séka 
15 ue’ revrexaidexa mépartos kal Sékaros revrekardexakis 
16s’ &xxalSexa (for kalSexa exros kal Séxatos éxxorSekanis 
103) 
17) of éwraxaldexa EBSopos kal Sékaros = errakarSexdkis 
18 un’ oKroxaldeca SyS00s Kal SékaTos = dk TaKaBexdnus 
19 0’ éweakalSexa, évaros Kal Séxaros évveakardexdkis 
20k’ koa (v) elkorrés, -7, -6v elkoo dts 
21 Ka’ els Kal elkoot(v) or “mparos kal elkortés elkordxis drat 
edkoot (kal) els 
380 XN tprdkovra TpiaKorTds TplaKovTaKis 
40 p rerrapdxovra TETTAPAKOT TOS TETTAPAKOVTAKIS 
50! revtrqKovtTa TEVTNKOT TOS TEVTHKOVTAKLS 
60 § €&hKovra éiqxortés enkovrdkis 
70 0 § éBSopqKovrTa EPSopyKorrds €PSopykovTdkis 
80 wr bySeqKxovra dySonkorrés oySonKovTaKis 





elvaros; 12th, dvwdéxaros ; 18th, rpic(rpew- ?)xadéxaros ; 2th, dexxoords; and 
the Attic form of each. 

2. Hdt. has duddexa (Suwddxaros), recceperxaldexa indeclinable (recceperxasde- 
Karos), TpiyxovTa (Tpinkoords), TercepdKxovra, dydéxovTa, Sinkbowor (denxocwwgrds), 
tpinxdorot.: for %varos he has efvaros, and so eivdxis, edvaxdocor, elvaxraxtrror. 

3. Aeolic has réue for 5 (cp. Hom. reyrwBorov five-pronged fork), gen. plur. 
wéurwy inflected, as also déxwv, rervepaxdyTwr, etc.; for 1000, xéAdcor. + Doric has, 
for 1, fs (87 D. 2); 4, réropes ; 6, fe; Tth, EBdeuos; 12, dvddexa; 20, pixars, 
feixare; 40, rerpwéxovra (rerpwxoords); 200, etc., diaxarlor, etc.; 1000, xnAéor and 
xetrlos (87 D. 2); for Ist, rparos. 
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Sien CARDINAL ORDINAL ADVERB 
90 9 evevxovra évevykooTés évevyKovraKis 
100 pp’ &kardv éxaroortds, -f, -Ov é&caTovraKis 
200 of StaKdoron, -ar, -a SvaxoriorTé6s Stakoc dks 
300 or’ Tpakdctot TpLEkocLog TOS TpiiKordkis 
400 ov’ retpaxdoror _ TeTpAKOTLOTTéS TETPAKOTLAKIS 
500’ revraxdotor TEevTAKoTLogTés TEVTAKOTLAKIS 
600 x’ &axdcror €axocvorrds taxoordkis 
700) of’ érraxdotor érrakococrés ' émrakociakis 
800 wo = oxrakdcror dxTakoc toc Tés OKTaKooLaKts 
900 7 évaxdcrrot évaxor Lor Tés évakooiakts 
1,000 ,a xtdAror, -at, -a XTArogrés, 7, -dv XTMArdxis 
2,000 ,B Se xtrAror Six tArortés Buoy Aras 
3,000 xy tptoxtAron Tpiex thor té6s TpioeXTAraxis 
10,000 jt pdipron, -at, -a pUpiorés puprdkus 
20,000 x Siorpipior Sto ptprorrds Stopupldnes 
100,000 =p Sexaxtopipror Sexaktopipror tds Sexaktopiprdis 


N.— Above 10,000 : d¥0 pipiddes 20,000, etc., wipedxis w6pror, t.€, 10,000 x 10,000. 


348. Notation. — The system of alphabetic notation came into use after the 


second century B.C. 
tens, the third nine for hundreds (27 letters). 


The first nine letters stand for units, the second nine for 
In addition to the 24 letters of 


the alphabet, three obsolete signs are employed: ¢, a form identical with the 
. late abbreviation for o7, in place of the lost - (3), once used for 6; 9 (koppa), 
in the same order as Lat. g, for 90; for 900, ® sampi, probably for san, an old 
form of sigma, + pi. From 1 to 999 a stroke stands above the letter, for 1000's 
the same signs are used but with the stroke below the letter (a! = 1, ;a = 1000). 
Only the last letter in any given series has the stroke above: py{! 157, va! 401, 
j2™%! 1910. a is sometimes used for 10,000; 8 for 20,000, etc. 

a. In the classical period the following system was used according to the 
inscriptions: |=1, IlIIl=4, [ (rére) = 5, T1 =6, A (Seka) = 10, AA = 20, 
H (éxarév) = 100, HH = 200, X = 1000, M = 10,000, [2 (wevrdxis 5éea) = 50, 
xX (revrdxis xtdvoe + xiAtor) = 6000. 

b. For the numbers from 1 to 24 the letters, used in continuous succession, 
are frequently used'to designate the books of the Iliad (A, B, I, etc.) and of the 
Odyssey (a, B, y, etc.). 


349. The cardinals from 1 to 4 are declined as follows: 





349 D. Hom. has, for pla, fa (ifs, in, tar); for évt, ig ; d¥0, duw Candeclined) ; 
the adj. forms do.é and pl. dowi regularly declined. For 4, réocapes, (Acolic) 
miovpes; Pind. has rérpaow. dt. has 6ve sometimes undeclined, also duér, 
bvoict; réocepes, -a, Teccdpwr, tércepar; Tecceperxaidexa 14 undeclined, Acolic 
Sverw 2; wécoupes, récupa for 4, - 


‘ 
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one two three Sour 
Nom. els pla N. A. 8%0 tpets = Tota vrérrapes  rérrapa 
Gen. évés puds évés G. D.- Sv0iv TPLOV TerTdpev 
Dat. & pr@ evi tpl (v) rérrapot(v) 
Ace. ta plav Tpeis = Tota rérrapas  TérTapa 


a. els is for év-s (ep, 245). The stem év was originally ceux (Lat. semel, sim- 
plex, singuli), weak forms of which are drat, d-rdois, from op-r- (850). ula 
stands for op-ua. 

b. odd els, unde els not even one unite (with change in accent) to form the 
compounds oddels, uydels no one. These words are declined like els: thus, oddels, 
obdeuta, obdér, obderds, oddeusds, ovderds, etc., and sometimes in the plural (no 
men, none Or nobodies) ovdéves, ovdérwy, ovddor, oddévas. For emphasis the com- 
pounds may be divided, as o¥d¢ cfs not oxen. A preposition or &y may separate 
the two parts, as 008 drd mds from not a single one, 008 dv évl ne uni quidem. 

c. wp&ros (primus) means the first among more than two, xpérepos (prior) 
the first of two. 

d. évo may be used with the gen. and dat. pl., as dv0 prynvay of two months. 
dvoty occurs rarely with plurals: rawly . . . dvotvy D, 89. 32. dveiv for duozy does 
not appear till about 300 B.c, 

e. dupw both, N. A. &udw, G. D. dupoty (Lat. ambo). But both is more 
commonly dupédrepor, “Ay -a. 

f. For rérrapes, -pdéxovra, etc., early Attic prose and tragedy have réocapes, ete. 

g. The first numeral is inflected in zpeis kal déxa 18, rérrapes xal déxa 14. 
rpeokxatdexa and Ionic recceperxaldexa (very rare in Attic) are indeclinable. 


350. The cardinals from 5 to 199 are indeclinable; from 200 the 
cardinals, and all the ordinals from first on, are declined like éya0ds. 


a. Compound numbers above 20 are expressed by placing the smaller num- 
ber first (with xaf) or the larger number first (with or without xal). 


500 xal elxori(v) two and twenty Sedrepos xal elxorrds 

elxoot xal dvo0 twenty and two, or efxogr dv0 twenty-two elxogrds Kat devrepos 

555 = wévre xal wevrqjxovra Kal mevraxdcvor OF wevraxdcror (kal) wevrajKxovra (xal) 
wévre, 


b. For 21st, 31st, etc., eis (for mp&ros) kal ecxoords (rpiaixoorés) is permissible, 
but otherwise the cardinal is rarely thus joined with the ordinal, 

c. Compounds of 10, 20, etc., with 8 and 9 are usually expressed by sub- 
traction with the participle of déw lack, as 18, 19, dvoty (évds) Séovres efkoor. So 
vavol pds Seovoats rertdpaxovra with 89 ships, Svoty déovra wevTyjxovra ery 
48 years; and with ordinals évds ddéov elxoordv eros the 19th year. The same 
method may be employed in other numbers than 8’s or 9’S: éw7a drodéovres 
Tptaxdowot, %.e. 293. 

d. An ordinal followed by ézi bea denotes the day of the month from the 
13th to the 19th, as réuary ert déka on the 15th. 
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351. With the collective words (996) 4 immos cavalry, 4 dowis men with 
shields, numerals in -.o. May appear even in the singular: diaxocia immos 200 
horse T. 1. 62, domis piiplé cal rerpaxoclé 10,400 horse X, A. 1. 7. 10. 


352. ptpwr, the greatest number expressed by a single word, means 10,000; 
piplor, countless, infinite. In the latter sense the singular may be used, as 
uipla épnpla infinite solitude P. L. 677 E. 


353. Fractions are expressed in several ways: quious 4, 6 Apcous Tod dpeOpod 
half the number, al jploea roy vedv half of the ships, rd ijuerv rod orparoi half 
the army, jyerddavrov half a talent; rpla qyurddarra 1} talents, rpirov huluvaoy 
21 minge; TeiTnudpwy 4, repmrnpdpioy 4, éwlrprros 14, éwlreuwros 14, ry whore ai 
déo weipa: $. But when the numerator is less by one than the denominacor, the 
genitive is omitted and only the article and wépn are used: as ra tpla yépy 4, 
i.e. the three parts (scil. of four). 


354. Other classes of numeral words. 

a. Distributives proper, answering the question how many cach? are wanting 
in Greek. Instead, dvd, efs, and xard, with the accus., and compounds of stv 
with, are used; xara dv or ovvbvo two by two, two each (Lat. bini). The cardinals 
are often used alone, as dvipl éxdore ddécu wévre dpyuploy pads singulis militibus 
dabo quinas argenti minas KX. A. 1. 4. 13. 

b. Afultiplicatives in -rdots ~fold (from -mhoos, Lat. -plex), dahods sents 
Sardots twofold, rpurdkots threefold, wokdkardobs manifold. 

c. Proportionals in -rhacws: Serddews twice as great or (plur.) as many, 
Torharhdows many times as great (many). 

d. dirrés means double, rpirrés treble (from diy-ws, rpcx-tos 112). 

N.— Multiplication. — Adverbs answering the question how many times? are 
‘used in multiplication : ra Sls wévre déxa arly twice Jive are ten. See also 347 N. 

Absiract and Collective Numbers in dis (gen. -d3-05), all feminine: évds 
or pords the number one, nity, monad, duds the number two, duality, reds 
trinity, triad, dexas decad, decade, etxas, éxarorrds, xidids, pdpeds myriad, éxardv 
pbpiddes @ million. Also in -vs: rperrds (-vos) the third of a tribe (properly the 
number three), TeTpaxvs. 

f. Adjectives in -ais, answering the question on what day? Sevrepuios (or TF 
Sevrepaig) dwfd@e he departed ow the second day. 

g. Adverbs of Division. —povax® singly, in one way only, diya, dixR in two 
parts, doubly, rpix9, Térpaxa, etc., rokhaxy in many ways, Tarvraxy in every way. 


VERBS 
INFLECTION : PRELIMINARY REMARKS (355-380) 


355. The Greek verb shows distinctions of voice, mood, verbal 
noun, tense, number, and person. 





$64 DB. Hdt. has dufés (from deyé-10s), rpitds for dirrds, rorrrés; also -rAqocws 
and -pagios. Hom, has éfya and dry 6d, rptya and rpiydd ; rowAn, rerpawhy. 
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356. Voices. — There are three voices: active, middle, and passive. 


a. The middle usually derotes that the subject acts on himself or for him- 
self, aS Novouat wash myself, dutvoua: defend myself (lit. ward off for myself). 

b. The passive borrows all its forms, except the future and aorist, from the. 
middle. 

c. Deponent verbs have an active meaning but only middle (or middle and 
passive) forms. If its aorist has the middle form, a deponent is cajled a mid- 
dle deponent (xapl{oua gratify, éxapucduny); if its aorist has the passive fom, 
a deponent is called a passive deponent (€rOvudouar reflect on, évebiuAOnyr). 
Deponents usually prefer the passive to the middle forms of the aorist. 


357. Moods. — Four moods, the indicative, subjunctive, optative, 
imperative, are called finite, because the person is defined by the end- 
ing (366). The infinitive, strictly a verbal noun (358), is sometimes 
classed as a mood. 


358. Verbal Nouns. — Verbal forms that share certain properties 
of nouns are called verbal nouns. There are two kinds of verbal 
nouns. ; 


1. Substantival: the infinitive. 
N.— The infinitive is properly a case form (chiefly dative, rarely locative), 
herein being like a substantive. 
2. Adjectival (inflected like adjectives): 
a. Participles: active, eadla, and passive. 
b. Verbal adjectives: 
In -rés, denoting possibility, as ¢iAnrds lovable, or with the 
force of a perfect passive participle, as ypamros written. 
In -réos, denoting necessity, as yparréos that must be written. 


359. Tenses. — There are seven tenses in the indicative: present, 
imperfect, future, aorist, perfect, pluperfect, and future perfect. 
The future perfect commonly has a passive force, but it may be 
active or middle in meaning (see 581). 

The subjunctive has three tenses: present, aorist, and perfect. 

The optative and infinitive have five tenses: present, future, aorist, 
perfect, and future perfect. ; 

The imperative has three tenses: present, aorist, and perfect. 


360. Primary and Secondary Tenses.— There are two classes of 
tenses in the indicative: (1) Primary (or Principal) tenses, the pres- 
ent and perfect expressing present time, the future and future per- 
fect expressing future time; (2) Secondary (or Historical) tenses, 
the imperfect, pluperfect, and aorist expressing past time. The 
secondary tenses have an augment (428) prefixed. 


$59 D. Hom. does not use the future or future perfect in the optative. 
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361. Second Aorists, etc.—-Some verbs have tenses called second 
aorists (active, middle, aud passive), second perfects and pluperfects 
(active only), and second futures (passive). The meaning of these 
tenses ordinarily corresponds to that of the first aorist, etc.; but 
when a verb has both forms in any tense (which is rarely the case), 
the two forms usually differ in meaning. Sometimes one form is 
poetical, the other used in prose. 


362. No single Greek verb shows all the tenses mentioned in 
3859 and 361; and the paradigms are therefore taken from differ- 
ent verbs. 


363. Number. — There are three numbers: the singular, dnal, and 
plural. 


364. Person.— There are three persons (first, second, and third) 
in the indicative, subjunctive, and optative. The imperative has 
only the second and third persons. 

a. Except in a few cases in poetry (465 ¢c) the first person plural is used for 
the first person dual. 


365. Inflection. — The inflection of a verb consists in the addition 
of certain endings to the different stems. 


366. Endings. —The endings in the finite moods (3857) show 
whether the subject is first, second, or third person; and indicate 
number and voice. See 462 ff, 

a. The middle has a different set of endings from the active. The passive 
has the endings of the middle except in the aorist, which has the active endings. 

b. The indicative has two sets of endings in the active and in the middle: 
one for primary tenses, the other for secondary tenses. 

c. The subjunctive uses the same endings as tlle primary tenses of the indica- 
tive ; the optative uses the same as those of the secondary tenses. 


STEMS 


367. A Greek verb has two kinds of stems: (1) the tense-stem, to 
which the endings are attached, and (2) a common verb-stem 
(also called theme) from which all the tense-stems are derived. 
The tense-stem is usually made from the verb-stem by prefixing 
a reduplication-syllable (439), and by affixing signs for mood (457, 
459) and tense (455). A tense-stem may be identical with a verb- 
stem. 


368. The Tense-stems.—The tenses fall into nine classes called 
tense-systems. Each tense-system has its own separate tense-stem. 
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SYSTEMS, TENSES. 
Il. Present, including present and imperfect. * 
IL Future, future active and middle. 
IL. First aorist, tt Jirst aorist active and middle. 


IV. Second avorist, ** second avrist active and middle. 
‘V. First perfect, “ _ Jirst perfect, first pluperfect, and fut. perf., active. 
VIL Second perfect, ** second perfect and second pluperfect active. 
VII. Perfect middle, “ perfect and pluperfect middle (pass.), future perfect. 
VUI. First passive, Jirst aorist and jirst future passive, 
IX. Second passive, “ second aorist and second future passive. 


The tense-stems are explained in detail! in 497-597. 

a. Since few verbs have both the first and second form of the same tense 
(561), most verbs have only six of these nine systems ; many yerps do not even 
have six. Scarcely any verb shows qll nine systems. 

b. There are also secondary tense-stems for the future passive, the plu- 
perfect, and the future perfect. 

c. The tense-stems assume separate forms in the different moods. 


369. The principal parts of a verb are the first person singular 
indicative of the tense-systems occurring in it. These are generally 
six: the present, future, first aorist, first (or second) perfect active, 
the perfect middle, and the first (or second) aorist passive. The 
future middle is given if there is no future active. The second 
aorist (active or middle) is added if it occurs. Thus: 

Atw loose, Nicw, edtoa, AdduKa, A€Avpat. EAVOqv. 

Acizw leave, Ma Aéhoura, AeACtApat, ereipOyy, 2 aor. duro. 

youd write, yea, éypawa, y2ypade, perposeeat 2 aor. pass. éypadyy. 

ocKarrTe jeer, sxaypopar, Erxuowa, eoxadbyv. 

370. The principal parts of deponent verbs (856 c) are the present, 
future, perfect, and aorist indicative. Both first and second aorists 
are given if they occur. 

BovrAcpor wish, Bovarcopat, BeBotrAnnoe, —Bovrybyv (passive deponent). 
yiyvopat become, yevyoopat, yeyévnpar, 2 aor. éyevouny (middle deponent). 
épyalopat work, épydcopat, cipyarduny, eipyoopat, cipydoPyy. 

371. Verb-stem (or Theme). — The tense-stems are made from one 
fundamental stem called the verb-stem (or theme). 

This verb-stem may be a root (193) as in ri-w honour, or a Toot to which a 
derivative suffix has been appended, as in ri-ud-w honour. 


372. A verb forming its tense-stems directly from a root is called 
a primitive verb. A denominative verb forms its tense-stems from a 
longer verb-stem, originally a noun-stem; as dovddw ensiave from 
Soca slawe. Verhs m pe (379), and verbs in w of two syllables 
(in the present indicative active, as A¢y-w speak) or of three syllables 
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(in the middle, as 8dxoye. receive) are generally primitive. Others 
are denominative. 


373. The verb-stem may show numerous modifications in form. 

Thus, corresponding to the gradations in sing, sang, sung (35), the verb 
Aelr-w leave shows the stems Ne-, Aow~ (2 perf. Aé-Aoww-a), Aew- (2 aor. é-uw-0-v) ; 
the verb devy-w flee shows gevy- and puy- (2 aor. &-guy-o-v). In payviyu break we 
find the three stems pry, pwy (2 pert. Zppwya), pay (2 aor. pass. éppdynv). oréddA-w 
send has the stems ored- and orad- (perf. @-orah-xa, 2 fut. pass. crad-hoopar). 

a. When the fundamental stem shows modifications, it is customary for 
convenience to call its shorter (or shortest) form the verb-stem, and to derive 
the other forms from it. The student must, however, beware of assuming that 
the short forms are older than the other forms. 


374. The verb-stem may also show modifications in quantity, as 
present dw-w loose, perfect AEAT-xna. | 

N. — Various causes produce this variation. Aséw has » from analogy to 
Ab-ow, €-Ad-ca where the verb-stem Av has been regularly lengthened (584, 543). 
For Attic ¢@dyw anticipate Hom. has $9évw for pfargw (28, 147 D.). 


375. o Inflection and p. Inflection. — There are two slightly dif 
ferent methods of inflecting verbs, the first according to the common, 
the second according to the ps system. The names w-verbs and pu- 
verbs (a small class) refer to the ending of the first person singular 


if 


active of the present tense indicative only: At-w loose, réOy-p place. 


a. In the w inflection the tense-stem ends in the thematic vowel. To this 
form belong all futures, and the presents, imperfects, and second aorists showing 
the thematic vowel. 


376. According to the ending of the verb-stem, w-verbs are termed: 


1. Vowel (or pure) verbs: ; 

a. Not contracted: those that end in v or z, as Av-w loose, ratdet-o 
educate, ypi-w anoint. Such verbs retain the final vowel 
of the stem unchanged in all their forms. 

b. Contracted: those that end in a, ¢, 0, as rip@ honour from 
Tipd-w, roe Make from woié-w, SyrAG manifest from dyAd-w. 

2. Consonant verbs, as: 

Liquid or nasal verbs: 8ép-w flay, wé-w remain. 

Verbs ending in a stop (or mute), as dy-w lead, wei-w persuade. 

N.—Verbs ending in a stop consonant are called labial, dental, or palatal 
verbs. Consonant verbs do not retain the final consonant of the stem un- 
changed in all their forms. The final consonant may be assimilated to a fol- 
lowing consonant, or may form with it a double consonant. 


377. Thematic Vowel. — Some tense-stems end in a vowel which 


varies between o and e (or w and ») in certain forms. This is called 
the thematic (or variable) vowel, Thus dto-pev Adee, ibw-pev dU7y-TE, 
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' dbco-pev Avce-re. The thematic vowel is written °/, or °/y, as Av°/,-, 
ypab? fa. See 456. 


378. o:is used before p» or v in the indicative, and in the optative, 
» before » or v in the subjunctive, elsewhere e is used in the indica- 
tive (y in the subjunctive). 


379. In the ps inflection no thematic vowel is employed, and the 
endings are attached directly to the tensestem. The , form is used 
only in the present, imperfect, and second aorist. In the other 
tenses, verbs in pe generally show the same inflection as w-verbs. 
For further explanation of the w and the ju inflection see 602ff., 717 ff. 


380. Meanings of the Tenses and Moods.—-In the synopsis (382) 
meanings are given wherever these are not dependent on the use of 
the various forms in the sentence. The meanings of the subjunctive 
and optative forms and the difference between the tenses can be 
learned satisfactorily only from the syntax. Some of these meanings 
may here be given: 

a. Subjunctive: Atwuey or Mower let us loose, (éav) bw or Atow (if) TI loose, 
(iva) ypddw (that) I may write. 

b. Optative: (ete) ddoume or Aédcayu (would) that I may loose! (ei) Nomer 
or Adoatuer (if) we should loose. 


381. CONJUGATION: LIST OF PARADIGMS 


I. Verbs in o: 
A. Vowel verbs not contracted : 
Synopsis and conjugation of A¥w (pp. 112-118). 
Second aorist (active and middle) of Xeizw (p. 119). 
Second perfect and pluperfect (active) of Aci. 
B. Vowel verbs contracted : 
Present and imperfect of riydw, zoéw, SyAdw (pp. 120-123). 
C. Consonant verbs: 
Liquid and nasal verbs: future and first aorist (active and 
middle), second aorist and second future passive of dafvw 
(pp. 128-129). 
Labial, dental, and palatal verbs: perfect and pluperfect, 
middle (passive) of Aeiw, ypddw, relOw, mparro, édéyxw 
(p. 130). Perfect of the liquid verbs édyyAAAw, daitvo; and 
perfect of redéw (p. 131). 
II. Verbs in pe. 
A. Present, imperfect, and 2 aorist of riOyu, torn, Sidwps 
(pp. 135 ff.). 
Second aorist middle of éxpidéyny (p. 138). 
B. Present and imperfect of decxvipe (p. 140). 
Second aorist: evry (p. 140). 
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382. 


ACTIVE: 
Indic. 


Subj. 
Opt. 
Imper. 
Infin. 


Part. 


Mippie: 


Indic. 


Subj. 
Opt. 
Imper. 


‘Infin. 


Part. 


Passive: 


Indic. 


Subj. 
Opt. 
Imper. 
Infin. 


Part. 


Verbal adjectives : ‘ 


CONJUGATION OF Q-VERBS 


I. PRESENT SYSTEM 
Present and Lmnperfect 


Avw I loose or am 
loosing 
&vov I was loos- 
ing 
Vw 
AVoupe 
Ate Loose 
A¥ew to loose 


A¥ov loosing 


AVopar I loose (for 
myself ) 
eldopyv I was 
loosing (for 
myself ) 
AVeopar 
AVolpyy 
AVov loose (for thy- 
self) 
Aver Bar to loose (for 
one’s self) 


AUopevos loosing (for 
one’s self) 


AVopar Tam } 


2 being) 
EUS pv i ( 
Twas | (00sed 


Like Middle 


(73 13 
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CONJUGATION 


I. (A) VOWEL. VERBS: 


I. FUTURE SYSTEM 
Future 


AVow I shall loose 


AVoroupe 
A¥oewv to be about to 


Loose 
Mcwv about to loose 


AVoopat I shall loose 


Cfor myself ) 


Nicotpnv 
Nicer Bar to be about to 
loose ( for one’s sely’) 


ATodpevos about to 
loose (for one’s self ) 


Synopsis OF 


III. FIRST AORIST SYSTEM 


1 Aorist 


evoa I loosed 


Micw 

AVoratpe 

Adoov loose 

Atocat to loose or to 
have loosed 

Micas having loosed 


&eioapyv I loosed (for 
myself ) 


AVoopar 

ANoaipyny 

ABoar loose (for thy- 
self’) 

Aicac Bar to loose or to 
have loosed (for 
one’s self ) 

Niodpevos having 
loosed (for one’s self) 


VIIL FIRST PASSIVE SYSTEM 


1 Future 


Avojropar I shall be 
loosed 


AvOycoipyv 


AvoAcer Bar to be about 
to be loused 

Avdyodpevos about to 
be loosed 


AvTds that may be loosed, loosed 
Avutéos that must be loosed, (requiring) to be loosed 


1 Aorist 


Avonv I was loosed 


Av0G (for vow) 

Avvetqy 

AVOyTL be loosed 

AvOFvat to be loused or 
to have been loosed 

Avbeis having been 
loosed 


382] SYNOPSIS OF Avo 


OF 9-VERBS:. 
NOT CONTRACTED 
Adw (A¥, AD) loose 


y. FIRST PERFECT SYSTEM VI. PERFECT MIDDLE SYSTEM 
1 Perfect and Pluperfect Active : 


AAvka J have loosed 
&XedAvKy I had loosed 
AeAvKaS @ OF AcAdKo 
AeAuKas elyv OF AeATKOUpE 
AeAvKas to Oi or [AéAuKe] ! 
AeAvKEévar to have loosed 


AeAvKdSs having loosed 
Perfect and Pluperfect Middle 
Aéhupar I have loosed (for myself) 


éhedvpnv I had loosed (for myself) 


AeAvpévos @ 
AeAupévos etyv 
Aédvoro (712, 714) 


AeAvrOa to have loosed (for one’s self) 


AcAvpévos having loosed (for one’s self) 
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Perfect and Pluperfect Passive Future Perfect Passive 
AAvpar I have [ been AeAtioopat T shall have 
Aadoipny I had | loosed been loosed 
Like Middle 

of ae Aeddorolny 

“ce 66 

fe ss AeAvorer Bat 

: es ae AerTorspevos 





1 The simple forms of the perfect imperative active of \tw probably never 


occur in classical Greek (697), but are included to show the inflection. 
GREEK GRAM.— 8 
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383. 


INDICATIVE. 


SuBJUNCTIVE. 


OPpraTIVE. 


IMPERATIVE. 


INFINITIVE. 


PARTICIPLE. 


hr wh gph go Et oN goto ps 


ge got go tor 


wm gop wp 


CONJUGATION OF Q-VERBS 


Present 


Mio 


. Mas 


We 


wh 
AveTov 


< 
. verov 


Avopev 
-4 
vere 


a 
» AVover 


iw 
ABs 
Ady 
AVyrov 
A¥yTov 
Adopev 
Aye 
Avwor 


P4 
AVoupe 
AVous 

e4 
Avou 

P4 
AvVouTov 
ABolrHy 
Avoupev 

P4 
AvouTe 


Zé 
. AVovev 


Ade 
Nvérw 


r 4 
Averov 
Détrwv 


£ 
. AVETE 


Nidvrev 
P4 
Ave 


4 
Aiwv, Avoura, 


Adov (305) 


[383 


Ii, (A) VOWEL VERBS: 


Imperfect 
eXtiov 
Aves 
Ave 
a&erov 
edvérnv 
atopev 
aAvere 
éXtiov 


1. AcTivE 
Future 
ow 
does 
AVoret 


ABoeTOV 
<< 
AVoeTov 
4 
Nicopev 
P 4 
AVoeTeE 
r 
AVooves 


ABooupe 
Nicos 
AVoror 


AVrovroyv 
ASoolryny 
Adooupev 
Y 4 
AvoouTeE 
Avoovev 


£ 
Ncew 


Aico, cours, 
Adorov (305) 


383] 


NOT CONTRACTED 


Voice oF Avo 

1 Aorist 
l. Bica 
2. &doas 
eXvore 
a&vioarov 
ducarny 


Inv. S. 


~ 


Avoapev 
dicate 
tXvoav 
Mow 

- Moys 
Nog 


Sus. S. 


AVa-nTov 
4 
AVornrov 
Adorwpev 
Py 
AVonTE 
Mirwrt 


wore wh WN wre oo bo 


Orr. §. Aorarpe 
Micats, Avoeas (668) 


Aboat, Avorere (668) 
ASoatroy 
Nocalrnv 
A¥oatpev 


Aioratre 
Aboatev, Avoreav (668) 


SPYNyrwnNn wDrPr 


Imp. S&S. Atoov 
Nedra 

2 
AVerarov 
Nicatrov 

Z 

. AVoare 
Nedvrov 


goto wr go be 


Inr. Ntoar 


4 = 
rds, Noten, 


Adoav (306) 


Part. 


VOWEL VERBS: ACTIVE OF Avo 


1 Perfect 


AAvKa 
AAveas 
AAvKe 


AeAdKaToY 
deAdKaTOV 

Aa dnapev 
AeAdnare 

AA vxGor 
AeAvKas & (691) or 
AeAvKaS Ts 
AeduKas 
AedvKSTE FOV 
AeAvKdTe Tov 
AeAvKEres Spev 


AeAvKSres FTE 
AeAUKSTES Bore 


Aedveds elnv (694) or | 


AeAvKds eins 
AeAuKas ely, 


AeAvKdre elnrov, elrov 
Aedukdre elfryy, elrqv 


AeAuKsres elnpev, elpev 
AeAdvKdres elyre, etre 
AeAuKores elnoray, elev 


AeAvKds torOs (697) or 


AeAvKas ETH 


Nedvuste Errov 
AeAUKSTE ErToV 


AeAuKdres eorré 
AeAvKéres SvTOV 


AeAUKEVaL 


AeduKds, AcAvnvia, 


AadvKds (309) 
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1 Pluperfect 
Adixy 
Aedens 
edtxe(v) 
Darinerov 
Qdvnérny 
Aeddxepev 
Dedinere 


eheddkerav 


Adixw (692) 
Addon ys 

AA iKy 
AcdtKyTov 
AdvKHTov 
Addnapev 
AdbnyTe 
AdvKoct 
AAdKotps, -olyv 
AAdKoLs, -olns 
Advxor, -oly 
AA dKoLTOV 
AdvKoltny 


Ad dKotpev 
deAtKouTE 
AddKotev 


[héAvKe (697) 
NAvKEeTO 


eAdKETOV 
eAvKET OV 


AeAbKere] 
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2. Mrmpie! 


Present Imperfect Future 
Iypicarive. §S. 1. A¥opa Adopny Avoropat 
2. Avy, Aver (628) Qvov A¥ory, Adore. (628) 
3. A¥erar a&vero ASoerar 
D. 2. Aver8ov Atier Sov Avo er Sov 
3. Aver@ov vir Onv AicerSov 
P. 1. Avépeba Avopeba AVoopeba 
2. AteoVe Aver Ge AVoreo Ge 
3. AWovTar &viovro AWorovrar 
Supguncrive. §. 1. A¥opar 
2. dAGy 
3. Avnras 
D. 2. A¥nobov 
8. Adnobov 
P. 1. Avdpeba 
2. Atnobe 
3. A¥avrar 
OprtarTIvE. S. LL Avolpyy ATooinny 
2. A¥oro Avoovo 
3. AWouro AVoouro 
D. 2... Wor Boy Aicous Gov 
3. ADoleOnv AicoicGny 
P. 1. Atoipeba Adooipeda 
2. Adore AVoousbe 
3 ASowrTo Aic-ouvro 
ImpeRaTIvE. S. 2. Adov 
. 3. Adérbo 
D. 2. ASerov 
3. Adécbav 
P. 2. AverGe 
3. AvérBwv 
InFINITIVE. : Aver Gar : Aioeo Bar 
PaRriciPLe, AVSpevos, Aopevy, AvoGpevos, -7, 
ATdpevov (287) -ov (287) 





1 tw in the middle usually means to release for one’s self, get some one set 
Jree, hence to ransom, redeem, deliver. 


383] 


Vorce oF hvo 


INDICATIVE. 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 


OpraTIvE. 


IMPERATIVE. 


INFINITIVE. 


PARTICIPLE, 


PN WP WHY YY WY WHE WHT Why WHE Wh wh why 


VOWEL VERBS: MIDDLE OF Ato 


1 Aorist 
Xicdpnv 
2dtro 


&tiocato 

_ Aicacbov 
DdtcdoOyny 
Aiocdpela 
Aiocacbe 


Aiocavro 


AToopar 
Moy 
AGonrar 
ABonolov 
Abenodov 
Do opeba 
Mono be 
Nicwvrar 
Nealyyny | 
AWorato 
Aioavro 
Nicarcbov 
Aicaicbny 
Neoaipela 
Aioaicbe 
Meawvro 


doar 
Aicdcbw 
Moacbov 
Nic do ov 
Adoacbe 

. ATordclov 


Noeacbar 


Aiordpevos, ~y, ~ov 
(287) 
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Perfect Pluperfect 
Avpar Achipny 
AAvear QAveo 
AAvrar édéAuTO 
Ave Bov DaAvebor 
AAvebov QA voOyy 
Adbpcla Aedrvpela 
AAvobe Adruc be 
AAvvrar &Avvro 


Aedupévos & (599 f) 
Aedupévos Ts 
deAvpevos 7 
Aedupévo Frov 
AeAupeva Frov 
Aedvpévor dpev 
Aedupévon Fre 


AeAvpévor doe 


Aedvupévos ely (599 f) 
AeAvpévos ens 

AeAvpévos ety 

AAvpevo elnrov or efrov 
AeAupéva elyrny or elrnv 
AeAvpévor etqpev OF etpev 
AeAvpévor eine or etre 
AeAvpévor elnoray or elev 


AAuco (599 g) 
Aadtcbw (712) 


AAvo Pov 
AecAtio Bor 


Adve be 
AarAtrbov 


AcAto Bar 


Aedvpévos, -1, ~ov 
(287) 
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INDICATIVE. 


SuBJUNCTIVE. 


OPTATIVE. 


IMPERATIVE. 


INFINITIVE. 


PaRTiciPpLe. 


SONS Cob! (09. BO 


grt gp gpm 


PON) fo BS Go NO 


CONJUGATION OF OQ-VERBS 


3. Passive Voice or \to 


Future Perfect 


AeAToropar 
AeAdorg, AeAToret 
Addoerat 


Aaddrerbov 
AaAvcer ov 


Adtodpela 


4 
. Aeldorer Oe 
. AeAToovras 


AQTool pny 
AeATororo 
Aaddcouro 


AeADoroice Pov 
AatiorolaOnv 


AAtcoipeba 
AedAvororoHe 
AavooivTo 


AeAvorer Oar 


AeATodpEvos, 
-n, -ov (287) 


1 Aorist 
AvOnv 
AvOns 
At0y 
AvOnrov 
Avojrqv 
EvOnpev 
AUOnre 
DvOnoav 


Avbd 
Avo {Is 
AvOq 
Avojrov 
Ave ATO 


AvoGpev 
AvOFTe 
Aveda 


Aveelny 
Avveins 
Avdety 


Avdcirov or Avoelnrov 
AvoelrHy or Avoehryy 


AvGeipev or AvOcinpev 


AvOcire OF AvOelnre 


Aveciev OF AvOelnoav 


AVEnTe 
AvoATO 


ALEnrov 
AvoFTov 


AGOnTeE 


Avbévtov 
Ave Fvar 


Avoeis, AvOcioa, 
Avbév (307) 
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1 Future 
Avejropar 
AvOAoy, Avojces 
Avojcerar 


AvOijcrec Bov 


Avojcerbov 


Avoyjo-dpe8a, 
AvOjorec Oe 
AvoAcovTrar 


Avoyjcolpny 
AvoAcov0 
AvoyAoorro 


Avro Gov 
Avoyc ole byv 


Avoyncolpeba 
Avojorow be 
AvOfcowro 


AWwPf cer Gar 


Aveycdpevos, 
~n, -ov (287) 
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384, As examples of the second aorist and second perfect systems 
(368), the second aorist active and middle and the second perfect and 
pluperfect active of Acizw leave are here given. 


Inv. S. 
D. 
P. 
Sung. §. 
D. 
P. 
Ort. S&. 
D. 
P. 
Imp. S 
D. 
Pp. 
Inr. 
Parr, 


go po wh wh go po rr go bo gL 


. 


PH PO gt NE WME WN wp 


. 


. Quroy 


ures 
Aue 
eXmerov 
Qurérqyv 
&\ (rropev 
AXlrere 
AQutrov 


Alre 
Alrys 
Alry 
Alarnrov 
Abrntov 


. Alropev 


Alaryte 
Altract 


Aitroupe 


» Altrois 


Aitror 


Aitroutov 
Auroltyy 


+ Alrrowpev 
+ Alroure 


Abtrovev 
Altre 
Auréro 


Altrerov 
Aurérov 


Aimere 
Aurévrev 


Aureiv 


Aurdv, Avod- Acadpevos, 


oa, Aurov 


(305 a) 


2 Aorist Active 2 Aorist Middle 


Aurépyny 
Alrov 
(retro 
Altrec bov 
Qurko Onv 
Drud6pa 
Alrrec be 
é\(rrovto 


Alropar 
Airy 
Adaryrar 
Alryobov 
Alaryo lov 
Aurdépeda 
Alryjobe 


Alrovrat 


Aurol(pny 
Alarovo 
Alrrouro 
Alrrovrbov 
AurolocOyy 
Aurrolpeba 
Alrrouc Oe 


AbrowrTo 
Aurod 
Atréc bw 


AbrecBov 
AurécOov 


Alrrec Be 
AurécBwv 


Auréo Bar 


-1, -ov 


(287) 


2 Perfect 


AAorra 
AAoutras 
AAourre 
AeAoltratrov 
AedAolratrov 
Aedoltrapev 
AedAolrrate 
AQXolrGcr 


AeAouwas 3 (599 ec) or 
AedouTras TJs 
AedouTads F 

AeAourdre Hrov 
AedouTréte Hrov 
AeAovTrOTEs Opew 


AeAoutrdres Fre 
Aedourréres dor 


AcAotrrads etyv (599 c) or 
AedAoutras els 

Aedoutras ely 

AcAourréte elnrov, elrov 
Aeourdre elyryy, elrqv 
AeAourrdres elqpev, elpev 
AeAocrrdres elyre, elre 
AcAouTréres elnoray, elev 


AeAoutrévar 


Acdourds, -via, -dg (309) 


2 Pluperfect 
Qerolary 
Aerolarys 
DXedolrrer(v) 


Qaolserov 
Qeddrourérny 
Daolrepev 
Oedrolaere 
QDeolmecav 


Aedrolraw (692) 
Adolrys 
Aedrolary 
Adolryrov 
Aeolaynrov 
AedAoltropev 
Aedoinnrte 
Aedolroct 


Aedolrroups (695) 
AeAolrors 
deAoltror 
AeAolrouTov 
AeAourrolryHy 
Aeolroupev 
AeAolroire 
Aedoltrorey 
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I. (B) VOWEL VERBS: CONTRACTED VERBS 


[385 


385. Verbs in -aw, -ew, -ow are contracted only in the present and 
imperfect. The principles of contraction are explained in 49-55. 
Tipdew (ripa-) honour, roéw (rote-) make, and dyrAdw (Sydo-) manifest are 
thus inflected in the present and imperfect of the active, middle and 


passive. 
8. 1. (ripdw) Tipe 
2. (riudes)  tipds 
3. (ripder) TipG 
D. 2. (riuderov) tiparov 
8. (rivderov) tipairov 
P. 1. (rivdoper) tipdpev 
2. (rindere) -tipare 
8. (ripdover) tipder 
S. 1. (értyaov) — eripov 
"2. (értyaes) — ertpiis 
3. (éripae) éripa 
D. 2. (érinderov) ériparov 
3. (értuadrny) ériparny 
P. 1. (éripdopev) eripadpev 
2. (ériudere) éripare 
3. (érizaor) — ertpov 
S. 1. (ripdw) aip 


1 a 
2. (riwdgs) Tipas 
3. (rindy) T 
2. (ripdnrov) tiparov 
3. (rindnrov) tiparov 
1. (ripdwpev) tipdpev 
2. (ripdnre)  tipare 
3. (rindwot)  ripdoe 


ACTIVE 


PRESENT INDICATIVE 


(srovéw) TO 
(rrovéets) —-rovets 
_ (rovder) arovet 


(moerov) rovetrov 
(woderov) wrovetrov 


Tovéouev) trovotpev 
ip 


(wodere) —-rovetre 
(roréover) = trovotor 


IMPERFECT 


(éroleov) — &rrolovv 
(érolees)  érroters 
(¢rolee) — érroler 


(érocéerov) émovetrov 
(éroteérny) trovel yy 
(éroéopev) erovodpev 


(éroéere) &rrovetre 
(éroleov) — érrolovv 


PRESENT SUBJUNCTIVE 


(rrotéw) Tod 
(arovéns) arouys 
(rrotéy) ro 
(roénrov) movirov 
(roénrov) Trovijrov 
(rroéwuev) Trovdpev 
(roénre) —- rovtjre 
(rower) Todo 


(8nrbw) 
(Sndders) 
(Snrber) - 


(8nAberov) 
(SnAderov) 


(Snrdoper) 
(8ndbere) 
(8nAdover) 


(€87)A00r) 
(€5%Aoes) 
(457 doe) 


(€5nAderov) 
(é5ndoér nv) 


(€5ndbopev) 
(€dnrdere) ° 
(484 doo0r) 


(8nd6w) 
(Sndéys) 
(Sndéy) 
(dndé6n7ov) 
(Sn ddbnrov) 
(Ondbwpev) 


(SndbaTe) 
(SndrSwor) 


ByAG 
Bndois 
SnAoi 
SnrAotrov 
Sndotrov 
SnAodpev 
Sndrotre 
Sndoter 


éSfjrovv 
e&frous 
e8hrov 
Brdrostrov 
ByArobryHv 
BrAodpev 


enrotre 
eyjrouv 


Syd 
Bydots 
SyAot 
SnAGrov 
SyAGrov 
SyAGpev 
SyAGre 
SndGor 


385] VOWEL VERBS: CONTRACTED VERBS 


ActTIVE — Concluded 


PRESENT OPTATIVE (see 393) 


trovolny 
trovolys 
trovoly 


Totolnrov 
Tovounnrny 
mowolnwey 
Tmrowlnre 

mowlnoay 


Tototpe 
qotots 
Tow 
qTovoirov 
trovoitny 
Trovotpey 
Trovoire 
Trovotev 


PRESENT IMPERATIVE 


S. 1. (ripaolny) — tipeny —(roceotqv) 
2. (ripaolys) tipeys —(aroceotns) 
. 8. Cripaoly) Tipay (roveoly) 
D. 2. (ripactnrov) ripysyrov  (aroteolyrov) 
3. (ripaojrny) Tinwirny (roteour nv) 
P. 1. Cripaolnuer) ripgdnpev (sroveolnuev) 
2. (riwaoinre) ripgyre — (aroteolyre) 
8. (rivaolncay) riugnoay (sroveolnoay) 
or or 
S. 1. (rindouue) Ting ue (rrocéoupe) 
2. (ripdots) Tings (rroréors) 
8. (ripdor) Tine (trotéor) 
D. 2. (ripdorrov) = rip@rov —(zroiéoxrov) 
3. (vipaotrny) ripdrny (aoreolrnv) 
P. 1. (ripdomev) ripgper — (arocéocuer) 
2. (rindorre) — ripgre (aotéorre) 
3. (ripdower) Tipdev (rotdouev) 
S. 2. (rtpae) vipa (zrolee) 
8. (rinaérw) Tipétw (roeérw) 
D. 2. (rinderovy) = tiparov — (zrotderov) 
8. (ripadrwy) = Tipatav = (roteérwv) 
P. 2. (ripdere) © Tipdre (rotéete) 
3. (ryadyrwv) Tipdvtay (moedyTwr) 


troter 
trove(Te 
trovetTov 
troveltay 
qrovette 
TovovvTOV 


PRESENT INFINITIVE 


(Tipdew) Tipav (roréeuy) 


Trovety 


PRESENT PARTICIPLE 


(ripdwy) Tipav (zroréwv) 


Tov 


(8ndoolny) 
(8ndoolns) 
(8mdooln) 
(5ndoolnrov) 
(Sndoorgrgy) 
(8ndoolnyer) 
(8mdoolnre) 
(5ndoolnoav) 
or 
(dydborus) 
(5ydéors) 
(5yd60) 
(5ndédocr0r) 
(Smdoolrav) 
(Srdocper) 
(SnAdorre) 
(Snddorer) 


(52}doe) 
(dndo€érw) 


(8nAderov) 
(Sndoér wv) 


(Snddere) 
(8ndodyrwv) 


(SAdetv) 


(dnrdbwr) 
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SyAolny 
SyAolys 
Syroly 
Sndolyrov 
Snrovjgrny 
Sndolnpev 
dnrolnre 
Snrolnoay 


Snrotue 
Sn dois 
Snot 
SyAotrov 
Syrolrny 
SyAotpey 
SyAotre 
Syoiev 


Sydov 
Syroira 
SyAotrov 
Sndotrov 
Sydodre 
Sydoivrav 


Sndoby 


Syddv 


For the inflection of contracted participles, see 310. For the infinitive, see 


469 a. 


Attic prose always, and Attic poetry usually, use the contracted forms. 

N. 1. — The open forms of verbs in -aw are sometimes found in Homer, Verbs 
in -ew often show the uncontracted forms in Homer; in Herodotus contraction 
Verbs in -ow never appear in their 


properly takes place except before o and w. 


uncontracted forms in any author. 


N. 2.— wotéw sometimes loses its « (48) except before o sounds. 


CONJUGATION OF Q-VERBS 


MIDDLE AND PaSsIvVE 


PRESENT INDICATIVE 


(ovdopar) mrovodpar (dy Adopiar) 


[385 


SyAodpar 


(rote, roider) rrouf, wrovet (SnAdy, Sy Ader) SyAOT 


(moderat)  -woreitar (dnAderar) 
(wocéer Gov) moretaBov (dydber Gov) 
(rrotger Gov) rrorvetrBov (dndder Gor) 
(roteduefa)  rorodpeBa (Sy d0dpe0a) 
Carogerfe)  woretrBe  (dndderGe) 
(wordovrat)  movwitvrar (dnddorrat) 


IMPERFECT 


(éroteduny) érrovodpyny (€dyd0dun7) 
(érroréov) érrovot (€5nA6ov) 
(érouéero) érroretro §=— (Ader) 


éripadaBov (éroderOov) émoveteBov (edn ber Gor) 
eriptioOny (eroredcOnv) erorelrOny (e5ndodoOnv) - 


eripdpeBa (eroreducfa) erovodpeba (dq robx€0c2) 


(érocdecOe)  érrovetrBe = (edn Abeo Oe) 
(éroéovro) érrovodvro = (€3yddovr0) 


PRESENT SUBJUNCTIVE 
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S. 1. (vindopar) = ripapar 
2. (ripdy, Tiuder) TIWG 
3. (ripderar) Tiparar 
D. 2. (rizderOov)  tipaabov 
3. (ripderOov)  tipaaBov 
P. 1. (ripadueba)  ttpdpeda 
2. (tipdeode) Tipdc be 
3. (vivdovrar) = TipavTar 
S. 1. (évizadyny) — evipdpny 
2. (éripdov) éripo 
3. (éripdero) ériparo 
D.. 2. (éripdeo Gor) 
3. (éripado Oyv) 
P. 1. (éripadpeda) 
2. (éripderde)  eripaobe 
3. (érindovro) — éripdivro 
S. 1. (rindwyar) —- Tipdpar 
2. (rudy) Tipe 
3. (rtudyrar) Tiparar 
D. 2. (rizdnobov) tipacBov 
3. (ripanobov) tipacbov 
P. 1: (ripadpeba) Tipdpeba 
2. (ripdnobe) ripdobe 
3. (ripdwrrat)  TipavTar 
8. 1. (rivacipgy) — ripgpav 
2. (ripdovo) Tipao 
3. (ripdocro) Tipdto 
D. 2. (ripdowOov) tipdcbov 
3. (ripaolcOnv) tipdobnv 
P. 1. (ripaciveba) tipgpdda 
2. (ripdowde) tipdcbe 
3. (rindovro)  — Tip@vro 


(roéwpat) rovpar  (dyrAdwpar) 
(ray) Trou] (dnroy) 
(woiénrat)  morvirar (dn ddyrar) 
(roténofov) movie 8ov § (5nddqo6or) 
(toténadov) rortje8ov (Sn dAdyo er) 
Croedpeba) rovdpeda (dnrodyeba) 
(roténqobe) -rovijrbe «= (Sn Adyo Oe) 
(roéwrtat) rordvrar (dn dbwrrar) 


PRESENT OPTATIVE 

(roveolunv)  rorotuny (dm doolunv) 
(arotdowo) qrovoto (dnd 6010) 
(arovéorro) movotro = (dn AdacTo) 
(roo Pov) rorotcBov (5nddoic Gov) 
Croteola@nv) aoroicOnv (dydoolc Anv) 
(roteolueda) trorofpeba (5ndoolpePa) 
(rotdowsbe)  morotcbe  (dndédou Ge) 
(roréowvr0) = rovotvro = (dy) AdotvT0) 


SyrAodrar 
Syroticbov 
SnAoticbov 
SyAovpeba 
Brrota be 


SyAotvrar 


eSprodpny 
eSnrod 
eSnrodTo 
€Snrotcbov 
ByrotoOnv 
errovpeba 
Byrotobe 
&ndodvto 


SyAGpar 
SyAokt 
SyrAGrar 
SyAGobov 
SyAao Gov 
SyAdpecba 
SyrAdo be 
SyArAdvrar 


SyArolu nv 
SyAoio 
SyAotro 
Smrotc Pov 
SyrolcOnv 
SyrAolpeba 
Sndrote be 
SyAoivro 
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Mippie anv Passive — Concluded 





PRESENT IMPERATIVE 


2. (ripdov) Tipe (trovéov) Trovod (dyAébov) Bydod 
3. (ripaécOw) ripe Ow (roteécOw) woreleOm (dnr0dcOw) SrdroicOw 


- (ripkecbov) tipaobov (oderbov) oretrBov  (dyddecbov) Sydotc Pov 
3. (rinadcOwr) tipdcbwy (moedoGwr) trovelrbwv (dnroéabwv) Snrote Bw 


2 
3 
P. 2. (rindeoGe) —ripdiobe (moderGe) roretor Be (dnrbecbe) SydotoGe 
3. (rinadcbwr) tipaobav (roedcOwy) moreloOmv (Snrodcwv) Syrobobwv 
PRESENT INFINITIVE 


(ripdecOar) tipicbar.  (moderGar) rovetoOar  (dydAdecGar) Srrotc bar 


PRESENT PARTICIPLE 


(Tipadpevos) tTipdpevos  (sroredyevos) trovotpevos (SnAodueros) SnAotpevos 


386. Examples of Contracted Verbs. 


1. Verbs in -aw: 


d&rratdw deceive (drdry deceit) Sppde set in motion (dpu4 impulse) 
Podu shout (Bo} shout) Tepdopar attempt (meipa trial) 
pedetaw practise (wedérn practice) tedevtdw finish (redeury end) 


vikdw conquer (vikn victory) | torpaw dare (ré\pa daring) 


2. Verbs in -ew: 


aSrxéw do wrong (ddixos unjust) olkéw inhabit (olkos house, poetic) 
Bondéw assist (BonOds assisting) Trohepéw make war (rddepos war) 
Koopéw order (xébopos order) Hbovéw envy (POdvos envy) ; 
picéw hate (uicos hate) giréw love (plros friend) 


8. Verbs in -ow: 


afidw think worthy (dios worthy) Kipéa make valid (kipos authority) 
Sovdéw enslave (Soddos slave) Trokepnow make an eneny of (addeuos war) 
edevOepdw set free (édevGepos free) otepavew crown (ordgavos crown) 


{vydw put under the yoke (suyéy yoke) ratevéw humiliate (rarevds humbled) 


387. Principal parts of Contracted Verbs. 


Tipdo Tipyow éripyce. teTtpnka Tertpnpat eripqony 
Onp&w Onpacw @Apica rTeOfipaka TeOtpopar 2npaeny 
Troved . ToT éroinca areTroinka. arero(npat érrovn ony 


SyrAdw Syrdou Bhroca SeS4rwKa SeSqAwpar eA GOqv 
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388, SYNOPSIS OF Tipd-w honour 
Pres. Act. Impf, Act. Fut. Act. Aor, Act. Perf. Act. Plup. Act. 
Ind. ipo éripov = Tipyow éripnoa veripyka éretipy ky 
Sub. ripe . Tipiceo TeTipyKas & 
Opt. ttpodny, -dpe Tip noose Tipfoaue  Tertpnkas elyv 
Imp. rtpa tipynoov 
Inf. ripav Tiphoery Tipioat TeTipykevar 
Par. tipav Tipjowy Tipioas TeTLpNHKdS 
Mid. Pass. Middle . Middle Mid. Pass. 
Ind, ripdpar éripdprv tiphoropar éripnodpyny rertpnpar éreripypny 
Sub. ripadpar Tiphewpat Teripnpévos @ 
Opt. tipepny Tipnoolpyy tipnoatuny Teripnpévos efny 
Imp. ripe Tipyo ae Tett yoo 
Ini. tipac@ar Tiphoer Oar Tipjoarbar reripficbar 
Par. rip®pevos Tipnodpevos Tipyodpevos TeTipnpévos 
Passive Passive Fut. Perf. Pass. 
Ind. Tipnejcopar = értpfOqv TeTiphoropar 
Sub. Tipnds 
Opt. TipnOncoluny  ripndeiny TeTipnootuny 
Imp. Tipyeynre 
Inf. tipnenrerGar ripnOAvar = rertphoer Car 
Par. rTipnOnodpevos tipnbeis TeTipno opevos 


Verbal adjectives: ripynrds, tipnréos 


389. Synopsis or @npd-o hunt 
: Pres. Act. Impf. Act. Fut. Act. Aor. Act. Perf. Act. Plup. Act. 
Ind. @npé BWhpwv enpicw npaca Tebnpaka éreOn pany 
Sub. @npa ; Onpacw TeOnpaKas & 
Opt. Onpany, -dpe Onpacroupe Onpacay  TeOnpaKds anv 
Imp. 04pa Ohpacoy 
Inf. Onpav Onpacery Onpacar TeOnpakévar 
Par. @npov Onpacwy Onpicds tebnpakds 
Mid. Pass. Middle Middle Mid, Pass. 
Ind. @npdpar @ynpdpny Onpicopar COnpacdpyny reOhpapar éreOnpapny 
Sub. @ypopar Onpdcopar reOnpaipévos d 
Opt. Onpdpny Onpacolpny Onpacaipny TeOnpapévos elyy © 
Imp. @npo Ofpacar reOhpaco 
Inf. @npac@ar Onpacer ar Cnpicacbar reOnpaicbar 
Par. Onpdpevos Onpacdpevos Onpacdpevos reOnpapévos 
Passive (late) Passive 
Ind. [Onpaejcopar]  eenpadyy Verbal adjectives : 
Sub. Onpaea Onpaitds 
Opt. [Onpaeycotunv] Onpaeeiny Onpiréos 
Imp. Onpabyre 
Inf. [Onpaehcer Gar] Onpadjvar 


Par. [Onpa@nospevos] Onpabeis 
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390. Synopsis OF Toud-o make 
Pres. Act. Impf. Act. Fut. Act. Aor, Act. Perf. Act, Plup. Act, 
Ind. ro érolovy = Trorjrw érotyca weroinka émemottky 
Sub. row TOTO TETOLYKOS @ 
Opt. srovolyy, -otpe TOTO TOTAL  TreTOLNKas ev 
Imp. role trolyoov 
Inf. arovetv TOLHore Trovit TreToinkévar 
Par. qowv TOTO — Tooas TETOLNKOS 
Mid, Pass. Middle Middle Mid. Pass. 
Ind. rotodpat érovotpyy woijocopat érowqeapyvy mwemolnpar dreroujpny 
Sub. rrowpar TOTopa. TeTroinpévos & 
Opt. motoluny TroLnooipny rowjcaipny erotnpévos elny 
Imp. srovod molyoar ~ tretrolyco 
Inf. roveto Bar Trovforer Bar roijoacGa, memorirbat 
Par. rovobpevos TOUT OpeEvos TONTapEVOS TeTOLNLEvoS 
Passive "Passive Fut. Perf. Pass, 
Ind. Troimofropat érrout ony TETOLIT ONAL 
Sub. rots. 
_ Opt. Troindyroipny rounseiny § —rerornroipny 
Imp. qroundynre 
Inf. mroindycer bar wounPfiva. = rerrorqorer Oat 
Par. rrounOyodpevos mroindels => tWetrounodpevos 


Verbal adjectives: wownrds, wownréos 


391. Synopsis OF tedé-w complete s 
Pres. Act. Impf. Act. Fut. Act. Aor. Act. Perf. Act. Plup. Act. 
Ind. tek = er&ovv ~— TAD (TEAETw, 488) ETAeoa revédexa, — éreeNEK] 
Sub. teAG ; TeXrw TETENEKOS @ 
Opt. teAdoiny, -otpe TeXotny, -otpe reAéoaipt —TeTeAeKds ely 
Imp. rée tekerov 
Inf. redety Tedeiv tedérat TeTedexévar 
Par. teddv TeAGv tedéoas rere Kas 
Mid. Pass. Middle Middle Mid. Pass, . 
Ind. redotpar éredodpny teAotpar éreXeoapnv reréXcopar érereAéopny 
Sub. teAdGpar Tedkérwmpar  TeTeherpévos O 
Opt. tedotpny Tedoipny tederaluny TereAcrpévos elnv 
Imp. redod reer ar terero 
Inf. redeto Bar terete Bar tedécacbar teTeAér bar 
Par. tedodpevos Teo bpevos TeAcodpevos TEeTEACTPEVOS 
Passive Passive 

Ind. TedecOjoropaL éredér Ony Verbal adjectives: 
Sub. TeAco Od TeAET TOS 
Opt. teAec8ycolpny tedeoBeinv Teer Té0S 
Imp. tedéo byte 
Inf. teAco Ohoer Bar tedeoOFvar 


Par. tederOyodpevos — teAeo Beis 
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392. Synopsis OF 8yA6-0 manifest 
Pres. Act. Impf. Act. Fut. Act. Aor. Act. Perf. Act. Plup. Act. 
Ind. 8yAo Bhrovy  Syrddorw BWhroca Sed4Aoxa HeSnrdKy 
Sub. 8yAd Sprdcw  SeSnAwxas d 
Opt. SyAolny, -otpe SyAdcoupe SyrAdoatpe SeSnroxas etnv 
Imp. &jAov Shrwrov 
Inf. SdAodv Snrodcerv SyrdGoar SeSyAwxévar 
Par. 8yddv Snrdocev Syrdcads SeSnrwnds 
Mid. Pass. Middle Middle Mid. Pass. ; 
Ind. Syroctpar eénrodpnv Syrdoopar SeBFA@par BedynrOp nv 
(as pass., 809) 

Sub. SnAapar SeByAWpEvos & 
Opt. Srolpnv Syrocolpny SeSrAwpévos elyv 

_ Lop. dnrod SSH Aaco 
Inf. Sydrotc bar Snrdcer bar SeByrAGoOar 
Par. 8yAobpevos SyAwodpevos Sed A wpevos 

Passive Passive Fut. Perf. Pass. 

’ ‘Ind. SnrwOfoopar  EyASOnv SebnAdoopar 
Sub. SyAw8S 
Opt. , Smwbycolunv Snrwleinv SedyrAocrolpny 
Timp. SyAGOnre 
Inf. SynraPfoerPar SyrwOivar SeSqAdo eo Oar 
Par.’ Snrwbyodpevos Syrwbels  SeSnrwrdpevos 


Verbal adjectives: S8nAwrés, SnAwréos 


REMARKS ON THE CONTRACTED VERBS 


393. In the present optative active there are two forms: (1) that 
with the modal sign -1y-, having -v in the 1 sing., and -cay in the 3 pl.; 
(2) that with the modal sign -t, having -ws in the 1 sing., and -ev in 
the 3 pl. The first form is more common in the singular, the second 
in the dual and plural. 

ripwyy (rarely riu@uc), ripdrov (rarely ringyror), Tipdpev (rarely rinwnyuer), 
arovoiny (rarely ocotuc), wovotrov (rarely orolnrov), wovotpew (rarely torolnuey), 
Syrolny (rarely dyAoiu1), SyAotroy (rarely 5yAoclnroy), SyAotpev (rarely SyArofyuer). 


394, Ten verbs in -aw show 7 where we expect ad. These are Supa 
thirst, £3 live, rewa hunger, cvd scrape, v spin (rare), cpa wash, xoo 
give oracles, xpo am eager for (rare), xpapyar use, and Wa rub. See 641. 
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t 
395. £0 live and xpapae use are inflected as follows in the present 
indicative, subjunctive and imperative and in the imperfect. 


Indic. and Subj. Imperative Imperfect , 
8. 1. t@ Xpopor Lov © expdpny 
2. fis —_xefl tA xp tins exp 
3. 4 Xphrar {ATe xphrbe en éxpijro 
D. 2. {ijrov = _xpijcbov {ijtov Xpiovov Lirov — expiicbov 
3. {ijrov = xpiobov {yrTev XpRobev argv — exphobnv 
P. 1. fGpev = xpdpeba {Gpev  expdpeba 
2. Lhre Xphiobe {ire xpio be eLare ex piiobe 
3. {aor Xpovrar fovtav xpyobev Lov éxp&vro 


Infinitive: {fv, xpio@a. Participle: fav, x pdbpevos 


396. xalw burn, wralw weep, do not contract the forms in which has dis- 
appeared (38). Thus, xdw, xdews, xdet, kdoper, xdere, Kdoucu. 


397. Verbs in -ew of two syllables do not contract e with o or w. 
The present and imperfect indicative of wdéw sail are inflected as 
follows. 


Théo aA éopev érrdcov émdéopov 
mets awhetrov ahi te ; erders éwActrov émhetre 
whet ahetrov méover érder érdelrnv émheov 


and so wAéw, wAgoupt, Act, wAetv, wAdwv, wAgovera, wAéov. In like manner Céo 
run, wvéw breathe. : 


a. dé need has Seis, det it ts necessary, dén, ddor, Setv, 7d Séov What is neces- 
sary; Séopar want, request, has dée, detrar, Sedueba, Sdwyar. But déw bind is 
usually an exception, making Seis, de?, Soduer, Z5ovy bound, 7d dobv that which 
binds, SoGua1, Sodvra:, but dedpuevov, S¢ov appear in some writers. 

b. fw scrape contracts. Bddw, téw and rpéw have lost o; mhdw, Oéw, mréw 
have lost y(¢) ;.déw need is for devow; 5¢w bind is for dew. 


398. Two verbs in -oa, idpdw sweat, piyéw shiver, may have w and » 
instead of ov and ot. See 641. 

Thus, indic. piya, piygs, piy@ (or piyoi), opt. prygny, inf. prySv (or pryobv), 
part. piyar. So ispaor, opt. Spay (or tSpot), part. ispy (or tdpody). 

“a. dobw wash, when it drops its v (48), contracts like dyéw. Thus, Aovw, 
Aovers, Aover, but oduev (for Ao(y)o-uev), Aofre, Aodor. ; and so in other forms, as 
édou, obra, ofc Par, NovpeEvos. 

b. ofoua: think (imperfect gdunv) has the parallel forms ofa: (@unr). 


399. Movable v is never (in Attic) added to the contracted 3 sing. 
imperfect (éofe:, not ézrocev). 
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\ 
I. (C) CONSONANT VERBS 


400. Verbs whose stems end in a consonant are in general inflected 
like non-contracting w-verbs in alltenses. The future active and mid- 
dle of liquid and nasal verbs are inflected like contracted ew-verbs. 


401. Liquid and Nasal Verbs: future active and middle of 
gaivw show. 


Future Active Future Middle 
Inpicative. 8. 1. (g¢avéw) david (pavéopot) davotpar 
2. (pavées) aveis (pavéy or -der) havi or -t 
3. (pavéer) avet (pavéeran)  caveirar 
D. 2. (pavéeror) davettoy (pavéerGov)  cavetoBov 
3. (pavéeror) aveitov (pavéerGor) caveiobov 
P. 1. (pavéoper) avotpev (pavedueba) cavotpeba 
2. (pavéere) avetre (pavéerbe) chavetorbe 
3. (pavdover) davotor (pavéovrac) davodvrar — 
Oprative. 8S. 1. (daveolnr) avolny (paveolunr) davolyny 
2. (paveoins) avolys (pavéoro) ¢avoto 
3. (paveoin) davoly (pavéotro)  avoiro 
D. 2. (pavéorrov) avotrov . (pavéoisbov) cpavotabov | 
3. (paveolrnr) avolrny (paveoleOnr) cavoladynv 
P. 1. (pavéouer) avotpev (paveotucda) cavolyea 
2. (gdavdorre) avoite (paréoirbe)  cpavoicbe 
3. (pavéorev) avoiev (paréowro)  davotwro 
or 
S. 1. (gavéorue) avotpe 
2. (pavéos) avois 
3. (pavéor) avot 
D. 2. (pavéorrov) a.votrov 
3. (paveoirny) gavoirny 
P. 1. (davéouper) avotpev 
2. (pavéore) davoire 
3. (davéocer) avoiev 
INFINITIVE. (pavéev) avety (pavéecOar) avetor Oar 
PAaRTICIPLE. (daréwy, paréovea, havav, havotea, (paveduevos, cavodpevos, 
pavéov) ~ havoiv ~7, -0Vv) “1, ~Ov 


(310 ) (287) 
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402. Liquid and Nasal Verbs: first aorist active and middle, 
second aorist and second future passive of ¢aivw show. 


Inv. 


Supg. 


Opt. 


Imp. 


Inr. 


Part. 


8. 


~ 


gobo gobo wo 


1 Aorist Active 


1. épqva 

2. Ebrvas 

3. ebnve 

2. épyvarov 
8. épnvarny 
1. ébfvapev 
2. 
3 
1 
2 
3 
2 


ébyvare 


. epnvav 


« bfve 
- bivys 
» phvy 


. Pivyroyv 


dfvqrov 


. bivopey 


divare . 
bfvecr 


dtvarpe 


. pyvalrny 
» Sivatpev 
. bfvarre 


. bfvarev or dbhveray 


(688) 
dijvov 


» pnvarw 


oivatov 
byvatov 


. phvare 
- hyvavrev 


bijvar 


bjvas, -ioa, dijvav 


(306) 


GREEK GRAM. —9 


1 Aorist Middle 2 Aorist Pasgive 


ébyvapny 
eébfve 
épijvaro 
epfhvacdov 
epnvacbnv 
ehyvapeda 
ebhvac be 


}nvopeda 
dhvyo be 


dhvevrar 


gnvalpny 


- dhvars or pjveras (668) dhvaro 
. Phvar or diyvere (668) 


. dhvarroy 


dhvatro 
byvaiobov 


dyvaloOnv 


dyvalpeba 
bfvaroGe 


‘dhvawro 


dijvar 
dnvacbw 


dfvacbov 
yvacbwv 
djvac be 

hynvacbov 


bivac bar 


épavnyv 
éhavns 
avn 
éhavyrov 
éhavarny 
ehavrpev 
epavnte 
épavycay 
dave 
avis 
dari 
davijrov 
davijrov 
davepev 
davijre 
davdcr 


davelny 
davelys ' 
daveiy 


avetrov or 


davelyrov 
dave(rny or 
daverntyy 
paveipev or 
avelnpev 
gavetre or 
avelnre 
davetev or 
davelyoav 
davndr 
davate 
davyrov 
davyteav 
davynre 


davévrav 


davijvar 


nvapevos, -n, pavels, 


-ov (287) 


davetoa, 


dpavév (307) 


2 Future Passive 
davijropar 
darfon, davfou 
davtioerar 
daviceo Sov 
davycea Boy 
davynodpeda 
havior Be 


davarovrar 


davycolpny 
davicovo 
davicouro 


pavicoicbov 
davyrolrbyy 
davycotpeba 
davicoic be 


davycowTo 


davicer Gar 


davyodpevos, -n, 
-ov (287) 
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PERFECT AND PLUPERFECT MIDDLE (AND PASSIVE) 


403. In the perfect and pluperfect middle (and passive) of stems 
ending in a consonant certain euphonic changes (409) occur upon 
the addition of the personal endings. 


404. Several verbs with stems ending in a short vowel retain 
that vowel in the perfect (and in other tenses); such stems originally 
ended in o; a8 reAé-w finish, from rédos end (reArec-). This o appears 
in the perfect middle stem (rerédc-o-pou, teree-c-rar). In the second 
person singular and plural but one o is found: rerede-cat, rer ede- Oe. 
By analogy some other verbs have a o at the end of the verbal stem. 


405. In the perfect and pluperfect middle the third person plural 
of stems ending in a consonant or of stems adding o consists of the 
perfect middle participle with «icf are (in the perfect) and joay were 
(in the pluperfect). 


406. Perfect and pluperfect middle and passive of deiaw (Aeu-) 
leave, ypdgw (ypad-) write, weiOw (weib-) persuade, rparrw (apay-) do. 


Perfect Indicative 


S. 1. A&Aetppar yéypappar TeTELT PAL awérpaypat 
2. A@eupar yéypayrar TéeT EAT AL awéerpatar 
3. A&Qeurrar yéyparrar wereoran - wérpaKTat 
D. 2. AAahlov yéypad8ov arétrevo Gov aémpiix Cov 
3. A&erpOov yéypad8ov trétreroQov trérpax Gov 
P. 1. Acdelppeba yeyedppela Twrevrelo pela mem phypeda 
2. Adeahbe yéypapbe arérreva Oe nérpay Ge 
3. AeAetppévor elol yeypappévor eloi aerercpévor elol mempaypévor elol 
Pluperfect 
S. 1. eAclppyy éyeypapprv éremrelopyy éremphypny 
2. AAeufo éyéypayjo énéreroro érrérpato 
3. Xero éyéyparto érérecto - érrémpakto 
1. 2. érerpBov eyéypadbov érrérrero-Bov érrérrpax Gov 
3. DderelPOnv eyeypdpbnv érremreic Ov éremptxOnv 
P. 1. XdeAcippeda, éyeypdappeba érrerreio pe8a érempaypeda 
2. ANabe tyéypapbe érrérrevoBe érémpay Be 
3. AcAetppévor Foav yeypappévor ray wemecpévor joav Tempaypévor joav 


Perfect Subjunctive and Optative 


AcActppevos B yeypappévos & TeTrevopévos @ mempaypévos @ 
AeAcippévos elyv yeypappévos elyv weteropévos elyv werpaypévos elqy 


CONSONANT VERBS: PERFECT, PLUPERFECT 


Perfect Imperative 


wéTreELro 
wereiobw 


were Boy 
wevreicbwv 


aénevobe 
aerreloBav 


Perfect Infinitive and Participle 


407] 
8. 2. AAenfo yéypao 
3. Acreihbo yeypadio 
D. 2. A&KevHBov yéypagbov 
3. AedeiOav - yeypadber 
P. 2. AArerhOe yéypadbe 
3. Aedeibdav yeypadOov 
AeaActhOar yeypad0ar 


weretobar 
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mérpato 
mer pay bw 


aérpax Sov 
mer pay Ouv 


ard pax Be 
aren px 8av 


mrempax Gar 


Acehetppévos, -n, -ov yeypappevos, -7, -ov memeropévos, -7, -Ov aempaypevos, -1, -ov 


407. Perfect and pluperfect middle and passive of 2\éyxw (€Acyy-) 


confule, dyyddw (éyyed-) 


Perfect Indicative 


JSinish. 
S. 1. efreypar FryyeApac 
2. ireyEar TyyeAoar 
3. eqdeynrar ayyeATaL 
D. 2. dfpreyx Sov ayyyeddov 
3. Andeyx Gov Try yeA Bov 
P. 1. Anreypeda HyyApeta 
2. thareyy Ge Hyyerde 
3. Andrcypévor elol —y-yeApevor elori 


reac par 
(wépavoat, 707 a) 
aéhayrat 
aépaviov 
_méhavbov 
mehacpeda 
Tréhavbe 
mehacpévor elot 


Pluperfect Indicative 


S. 1. &ndéypnv ayyApyy 
2. ijrey§o RyyAco 
3. AfdeyKro tyyeATo 
D. 2. Afreyx Gov yy Gov 
3. AndeyxOny ayyArsqy 
PL. 1. AndAgypeba 7yYApela 
2. Wipreyye Hy yeadve 
3 


érehaorpnv 


(éméhavero, 707 a) 


trépavro * 
érrébavOov 
erehavOny 


érepaopeba 
eréhavde 


- Anreypévor Foav ayyedpévor joav mehacrpévor jorav 


Perfect Subjunctive and Optative 


Andeypeévos d 
Enreypévos ety 


AyyeApévos & 


nyyeApévos ely 


medbacpévos & 
Tredacpévos ely 


announce, daivw (pav-) show, reréw (rede) 


TeTEAE-o- pat 
teréXe-cat 
weréXe-c-Tat 


rete e-o8ov 
rer&e-cBov 


weed é-o-pe8a, 
teréhe-o0e 
verede-o-pevor elort 


e-reredé-o-pqy 
é-reréXe-o0 
é-rerée-0-To 
é-reréde-cbov 
é-reredé-oOqv 
t-rerehé-o-peba 
e-reréXe-oF 


Z a 
TeTehe-o-pévor Wray 


reTeAerpévos © 
vereAeopévos ety 
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Perfect Imperative 


S. 2. Afreyéo hyyeAro (wépaveo, 712a) —reréXe-ro 
3. Anr€éyx Oo HyYYAGe mrepavbw rerené-7 Ow 

D. 2. Afreyx Gov Hyyerdbov arépavbov reréhe-oBov 
3. &nréyx8ov HYYACov mepavOwy | reredé-obov 

P. 2. Adreyx Ge Hryedrbe mréhav0e teréde-7 0€ 

- 8 &ndéyx8av jyyAvov Trepavboy Tere eo Owv 


Perfect Infinitive and Participle 


Andéeyy Gar nyyAsar mrepvOar retehé-c Bar 
Anreypévos, -n, ry yeApévos, -n, —resparpévos, -y, —- TeTEA€-o-pl€vos, -n, 
+ov -ov -ov -ov 


EXPLANATION OF THE PERFECT AND PLUPERFECT FORMS 


408. The periphrastic third plural is used instead of the forms 
derived directly from the union of the stem with the ending. 


Thus, yeypaypévor elol is used for yeypagd-vrat which would become yeypddarar 
by 35 b, » between consonants passing into a. The periphrastic form is also 
used in verbs adding o to their stems, as rereAe-o-yevor elof for rerede-o-vrau. 
Stems in » that drop » in the perfect system form their perfect and pluperfect 
regularly ; thus, xpivw (xpi-) judge has xéxpuwrat, éxéxpwro. 


N. —On the retention of -a7a:, -aro see 465. 


409. Euphonic Changes. — For the euphonic changes in these forms 
see 82-87, 103. 


a. Labial Stems. —AéAcu-nar is for rederw-uar, A¢A|erp-Gov is for AeAerm-cHor, 
Aérerpbe is for heAer-cHe (103). In the same manner are inflected other labial 
stems, as rpi8w (rpiB-) rub, pimtw (pim-) throw: rérpip-yat for rerpiB-pat, TET pi- 
yas for rerpif-car, etc. Stems ending in ur drop 7 before yu, but retain it before 
other consonants. Thus, 


mweveuT-yar becomes réreppar mereur-peba becomes werdupeda 
TWETELT-TEL ee wéweppat Twemen-o0€ te wéreppbe (103) 
TENET =T Ot ss TET ELT TAL 


b. Dental Stems. — réreic-ra: is for remel-ra: (83), Téreo-Gov is for wemesb- 
_ boy (83), mérew be is for reresé-(¢)6e (83, 103). The o thus produced was trans- 








409 b. D. Hom. has the original forms reppaduévos, xexopvOpevos. 
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ferred to the first persons réwecpyar, werelopyeda (86, 87). Like wéracpar, 
etc., are formed and inflected @Pevoua: from Weldw (Wevb-) deceive, réppac nat 
from ¢pdfw (Ppad-) declare, Zomempar (100) from oréviw (orevd-) pour a 
libation. . 

c. Palatal Stems. — rémpata: is for rempay-ca: (97), wémpaxrat is for wempiry- 
ror (82a), mérpaiyGe is for wemrpay-cbe (103). Like wérpayya: are inflected 
whékw (whex-) weave wémhey-yat, Eyw (dy-) lead Frypat, addAdrrw (ddAay-) ex- 
change #dayuot, tapdrrw (rapax-) confuse terdpaypyat. Stems in -yx change 
x before » to y and drop one y (as in édjdey-war for édydreyy-uar, 85 and 
85 b), but keep the second palatal before other consonants (as in édjreyiae 
for édnheyx-cat, 97; edfdeyx-rac for édndreyx-7ar, 82). On the reduplication 
see 446. 

d. Liquid and Nasal Stems. —Stems in 2 or p are inflected like #yyehuar, 
as oré\hw (o7eA-, oTah-) send torarpar, alpw (dp-) raise Fpya, éyelpw (éyep-) 
wake éyfyyeppa: (446). Stems in » retaining the nasal are inflected like régacpai, 
as onpatyw (onuar-) signify cectuacyat. (For -cua: see 94a and b.) Stems 
in y dropping the nasal (559) are inflected like Aédupa, as xpirw (xpu-) judge 
KeKpipat. 

e. Vowel Stems adding o.— Here the stem ends in a vowel except before. 
wand +; thus, reréde-oai, Teréde-o ov, reréde-c Ge: but rer ére-o-pat, TeTeAE-o-re0a, 
reTéde-0-Tal, 


N.-—Since the stem of reAéw is properly redeo- (redeo-1w, 624), the original 
inflection is reredeo-ca, Whence teréde-car (107); Terddeo-ra; Teredes-cOor, 
TeTeheg-o Ge, Whence Terédea bor, rerédegGe (103). rerédeopat and reredéoueda are 
due to the analogy of the other forms. 


410. The forms régavoa, érégavoo, and répavoo are not attested. Cp. 
707 a. 


411. The principal parts of the verbs in 406-407 areas follows: 


G&yyAho announce (ayyeA-), ayyedd, 
Hyyetda, HyyeAKa, tyyeApar, iyya- 


persuaded, 2 perf. wéroWa I trust, 
mrémeo pat, éreirOnv. 


8yv. aparro do (mpiy-), mpatw, émpite, 
ypaho write (ypab-), yotabe, eypata,| 2 perf. wénpaya I have fared and 
yéypaho, yéypappot, 2 aor. pass.| JZ have done, wémpaypot, érpayeny. 
eypadny. reAéw finish (rede-o-), TEAG, erddeca, 


edéyxo confute (éreyx-), ehéyfo, HAeyéa, 
EAfjreypar, Heyy Onv. 

Aelrrw Leave (Aut-, Aeut-, Aou-), Achpo, 
2 perf. A€Aoura, Aderppar, erelhOyv, 
2a. utov. 

me(Bo persuade (mb-, me8-, mor8-), 


nelorw, @raca, 1 perf. réraxa I have! 





rerédexa, teréXerpat, éredérdny. 

halve show (pav-), pave, Epyva, 1 perf. 
népayxa Ihave shown, 2 perf. répyva 
I have appeared, wihacpar, ehdvOyv 
I was shown, 2 aor. pass. ébdvynv I 
appeared. 
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CONJUGATION OF }L-VERBS 


412. The conjugation of weverbs differs from that of wverbs 
only in the present, imperfect, aud second aorist active and middle; 
and (rarely) in the second perfect. The »: forms are made by 
adding the endings directly to the tense-stem without any thematic 
vowel, except in the subjunctive of all verbs, and in the optative of 
verbs ending im -vop. 


413. Verbs having second aorists and second perfects of the 
pe form are, as a rule, w-verbs, not peverbs, in the present. Thus, 
the second aorists: éByv (Baivw go), éyvev (ytyvdoxw know); the 
second perfect: réOvayev (Gvyoxw die). 


414. There are two main classes of sui-verbs. 

A. The root class. This class commonly ends in -ype or -w-pe 
(from stems in ¢, a, or 0). The present stem is usually reduplicated, 
but may be the saime as the verb-stem, which is a root. 


Verb-stem Present Stem Present 
Ge-, Ox tHe-, 7:0 (for Abe, 6:6, 125 a) riOnpt place 
é-, 9 te-, bp (for ove, oto7) inpe send 
oTar, OTY iota-, tory (for otota, ovory, 119) iornpe set 
80-, du- 8i80-, didw- Sidupe give 
ga-, Pry ga-, py gmt say 


B. The -viye class. This class adds vv (vv), after a vowel ww (wv), 
to the verbstem. In the subjunctive and optative regularly, and 
sometimes in the indicative, verbs in -voye are inflected like verbs 
1N -o. : 


Verb-stem Present Stem Present 
Seux- detxye-, derxvo- Seixvipe show 
Levy- Levyve-, Levyve- Letyvups yoke 
KEpa- Kepayve-, Kepavyu- Kepdvvipe. Mia 
ony pyyv-, pyyve- Payee break 
oBe- oBevwr-, oBevve- oBevip. extinguish 


C. There are some (mostly poetic) verbs in -ynw, which add va-, »y- to form 
the present stem; as ddu-vy-us I subdue, ddu-va-yev we subdue. 


415. All the possible ~ forms do not occur in any single verb. rlOnue 
and dldwu are incomplete and irregular in the second aorist active ; and %oByyv 
went out from oBévviye is the only second aorist formed from wju-verbs. 
érpiduny I bought, second aorist middle (from the stein zpia- with no present), 
is given in the paradigms in place of the missing form of term; and @ddy 
ZT entered from dw (but formed as if from 584) in place of a second aorist of the 
viyui-verbs, 
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416. (A) Root Class. — Inflection of 1i@nju place, terns set, dope 
give, in the present, imperfect, and second aorist tenses; and of 
éxpiapnv I bought. 

ACTIVE 
Present Indicative 


8. 1. rlhOn-pe Lory pe 86-8 e0-pr 
2. rl-0y-s torn-s 8¢-8a-5 
3. rl-On-or tory-ot $l-80-c 
D. 2. rl-e-rov ; t-ora-tTov 8i-S0-rov 
83. rl-Be-rov t-ora-rov &(-50-rov 
P. 1. ri-Be-pev t-ora-pev $(-B0-pev 
2. rl-be-re t-ora-re 8i-80-re 
3. 11-0é-Got i-oraou §-56-aor 
Imperfect 
S. 1. &ri-Oy-v t-orn-v é-5(-Souv (746 b) 
2. éri-Bes (746 b) t-ory-s é-8(-50vus 
8. é-rl-Oer t-ory 2.5(-S0u 
D. 2. érl-0e-rov t-ora-rov é-8(-50-rov 
3. eri Bé-ryy t-ord-Thy 2-81-86-THv 
P. 1. é-rl-Ge-pev t-ora-pev ¢-8(-80-pev 
2. é-rl-Oe-re f-ora-re &5(-50-re 
8. é&rl-Oe-cav t-ora-cav é-5(-50-cav 
Present Subjunctive 
8. 1. 71-008 t-ora 6-88 
2. TrOF-s i-org-s 61-84-s 
3. TOF Lorg 6-86 
D. 2. r-07-Tov t-orij-Tov §1-86-Tov 
3. T1-O4j-Tov L-ori-Tov §1-86-Tov 
P. 1. rt-0-pev t-o7d-pev — 8i-8d-pev 
2. Tr-OF-Te t-ori-Te §-86-re 
83. T-00-o1 t-otd-ot 8-56-04 
Present Optative 
8. 1, ri-Bely-v t-orain-v 8-Boln-v 
2. T1-Oeln-s i-oraly-s 8.-S0ln-s 
3. T1-Bein toraly 8t-5oly 
D. 2. 71-Get-rov t-orai-tov 8u-Bot-rov 
3. Ti-Oel-rqv Lorai-ryy Gu-5o0l-ryy 
P. 1. Te-Oet-pev ; L-orai-pev 8t-Soi-pev 
2. Ti-Oet-re t-orat-re 81-5ot-re 
3. . ru-Bete-v i-orate-v 6t-Sote-v 
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or (750) 
w-Bely-Tov 
T-Beuf]-THV 
T-Oely-pev 
t-Oeln-Te 
wi-Beln-cav 


ti-Be. (746 b) 
71-06-Te 
7(-0¢-Tov 
7-0é-Trov 
7i-Oe-Te 
71-0é-vrov 


7-8é-var 


T-Bels, -eiora, -év (307) 


7i-Be-par 
ti-Oe-oar 
7(-Be-rar 
ri-fe-clov 
7i-8c-cBov 
71-0é-pe0a 
7l-Oe-00e 
7(-Oe-vrar 


é-7-8é-pny 
é-rl-Be-cr0 
é-7(-Be-T0 
é-1(-0e-0Bov 
e-r-06-c Ov 
é-71-0€-pe8a 
é-7(-0¢-08e 
é-ri-Be-vt0 


Active — Concluded 


Present Optative 
or (750) 
i-crain-rov 
i-orath-THV 
Loraly-pev 
t-oraly-te 
t-oraty-cav 
Present Imperative 
Lory 
-CTa-TO 
t-ora-rov 
t-ord-Trev 
L-ora-te 
L-ord-vrev 
Present Infinitive 


: : 
-oTa-var 


Present Participle 


Mimpx_ep AnD PASSIVE 


Present Indicative 
{-ora-par 
t-ora-cat 
t-ora-rar 
t-ocra-ofov 
L-ora-obov 
t-ora-peba 
Y-ora-obe 
{-ora-vrar 


Imperfect 
i-ord-pyy 
t-cra-co 
t-ora-to 
t-cra-cfov 
Lord-oOqv 
t-ord-peda 
t-ora-o8e 
f-ora-vro 


i-cris, -dora, -dv (306) 


[416 


or (750) 
§1-S0tn-Tov 
_8t-Bou4-rny 


* §t-Soly-pev 


.-50(n-Te 
81-80ly-cav 


Sl-S0u 
$-86-7Tw 
8(-80-Tov 
§t-86-Tev 
$i-80-te 
§1-86-vrev 


§1-86-var 


$i-50us, -otcra, -ov 
(307) 


8l-80-par (747 £) 
8t-80-car 
8(-80-rar 
8i-0-c8ov 
8(-80-cbov 
$t-86-peba 
8i-50-0 be 
&(-80-vrar 


é-§-86-pyv (747 £) 
2-§(-80-c0 
é-81-80-To 
é.6(-80-c8ov 
€-81-86-c8nv 
é-81-86-peba 
€-81-§0-0 8 
é-8(-50-vr0 


416] 


dD. 
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MIDDLE anD Passive — Concluded 


Present Subjunctive 


1. r1-06-par i-ord-par 
2. 11-04 i-orq 
3. te-Of-TaL i-ori-rat 
2. 11-04-c8ov i-orij-cbov 
3. t1-04-c8ov ‘ Lori-o8ov 
1. Te-Ocb-peba, t-ord-peba 
2. 11-04-0686 i-ori-obe 
8. r-0d-vrar t-ord-vrar 
Present Optative 
1. rt-Bet-pnv : i-crai-pny 
2. tiOet-o © i-crai-o 
3. T-Oet-ro t-orat-ro 
2. tr-Oct-cbov t-orat-cbov 
3. tTe-Bel-cOyv i-crat-cOnv 
1. r-Oel-peba i-orat-peba 
2. 11-Oct-00 t-crat-oe 
3. 11-Oei-vro t-crai-vro 
or 
1. r1-Bel-pny 
2. tr-Oet-o 
3. r-Bot-ro (746 c} 
2. 11-Bot-cbov 
3. t-B0i-cOnp - 
1. t-B0l-peba 
2. r-Boi-cbe 
3. t-00t-vro 
Present Imperative 
2. rl-0c-co t-ora-co 
3. t1-0é-000 t-ord-c0w 
2. ri-Oe-cbov t-ora-cbov 
3. ri-Bé-cbav i-ord-cbov 
2. ri-be-0be t-ora-obe 
8. T-0é-cbov - t-ord-cbwv 


Present Infinitive 
7t-B-cbar {-ora-cbar 


Present Participle 


T1-0€-pevos t-ord-pevos 


§1-84-por 
1-89 
$t-86-rat 
§1-84-c-Bov 
§t-5d-c80v 
§1-86-peba 
§-56-c8€ 
§1-80-vrar 


$v-S0l-pyv 
§u-S0t-o0 
§1-S0t-To 
§t-80t-cbov 
81-80i-cbny 
81-50l-peba 
8-S0t-o be 
81-80t-vro 


81-80-00 
81-86-08 . 
8i-80-c-bov 


§1-86-cbeov 


(8i-80-08e 


$--86-cbov 
8(-50-c bar 


8v-86-pevos 
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P. 
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Middle 


(@yka, 755) é-0€-pyv 


(€nkas) 

(4nxe) 
€-Oe-Tov 
€-0€-THv 


€-Be-pev 


¢ €Be-Te 


é-Be-cav 


@ 
Oi-s 
4 
8i-Tov 
87j-Tov 
06-pev 
Oij-Te 
Cd-0r 


Geln-v 
Geln-s 
Gein 
Qet-rov 
Gei-ryv 
Oei-pev 
Oet-re 
Gete-v 

or (758) 
Gein-rov 
Catq-THv 
Gein-pev 
Gein-Te 
Gein-oav 


€-Bov 
€-0€-To 


é-0e-c Boy 
é-0é-c Ov 
é-Bé-peba 
-Be-0 Be 
€-0¢-vro 


06-par 
94 
Ofj-TaL 
67-0 8ov 
84-0 8ov 


06-pe8a 
07-0 be 


04-vrat 


Oel-pyv 

Gei-o 

Qet-ro, Boi-ro 
Oet-oBov 
Oei-c 8 qv 
Gei-peba 
Oci-obe 


Oci-vro 


or (746 c) 


Bolpeba 
Boia be 
Botvro 


Sxconp AoRIsT 


Indicative 


Active 


Middle 


é-orn-v stood érprdapny (415) 


Active 


[416 


Middle 


(xa, 755) €-86-pyv 


&-OT4-S érpio (exas) 
ory érplaro (Bwxe) 
éory-tov —- é-rpia-obov ¢-50-Tov 
d-ory-tyy — é-pid-obny é-86-THVv 
e-o7n-pev é-arpid-peba é-50-pev 
é-orn-TE é-arpla-obe é-80-Te 
éory-cav —-é-rpia-vro é-80-c0'av 
Subjunctive 
ord amplo-par (424, N.2) 86 
ory-s arply 86-s 
ory arpin-rar 83 
oTi-TOv apin-cbov 84-Tov 
oTi-Tov apin-obov 8-rov 
oTG-pev aTpid-peba 8a-pev 
ori-Te apin-obe 8-Te 
oTd-o1 tplw-vrat 80-01 
Optative 
orain-v arptai-pny Soin-v 
orain-s arplau-o (424,N.2) So0in-s 
oraly apia.-To Soln 
orai-rov . mpla-obov Sot-rov 
otal-thy . amprai-cOnyv Soi-ryy 
orai-pev arprat-peba Soi-pev 
orai-Te arpla-obe Soi-re 
oraie-v arpla-vTo Soie-v 
or (758) or (758) 
oraly-Tov Soln-Tov 
TTOI-THY Souf-THV 
oraln-pev Soin-pev 
orain-re Soln-Te 
orain-cayv Soln-cay 


(756 b) 
€-5ou 
€-50-To 


é-50-c8ov 
&-86-0 Oy 
é-86-pe8a 
€-80-086€ 
€-$0-vTo 


§4-c8ov 
$a-c8ov 


$d-pe8a 
§a-70e 
§6-vrar 


Soi-pnv 
Sot-o 
Sot-ro 
S0t-cbov 
Sol-c8nv 


Soi-peba 
Soi-c be 
Soi-vro 
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7 


0é-s 
0é-rwo 
0é-rov 
0é-rev 


voy 
goto wt wh 


Bé-re 
0é-vrey 


Gci-var 


Gels, Ocicra, Oé-pevos, -7, 
-ov oré-v (306) 


0é-v (307) 


Seconpn Aorist — Concluded 


Imperative 
00% org-Ou atolwo 
é-c8o ori-Te Tpid-c0w 
8é-cBov oT i-Tov apia-cbov 
0é-c8wv orh-Tev tpid-cbwy 
bé-08€ OTH-TE mpia-obe 
0é-cbwv oTG-vTav Tpid-cwv 
Infinitive 
Bé-cbor ori-var tpia-c8ar 
Partictple 


SECOND PERFECT OF [Pl-VERBS 


ods, oTrdca, mpid-pevos, -n, 


-ov (287) 


86-5 
$6-ro 


86-rov 
86-rev 


S6-Te 
$6-vtav 


Sot-var 


139° 


Sod 
86-08 w 
§6-c8ov 
$6-c0 @wv 


86-08 


* $6-c8av 


$6-c8ar 


Sods, Sotca, 56-pevos, 


86-v (307) 


“1, -OV 


417. A few verbs of the uz class have a second perfect and plu- 
perfect. Only the dual and plural occur; for the singular, the first 
perfect and pluperfect are used. The second perfect and pluperfect 
of torn are inflected as follows: 


Indicative 


Sseconp PERFECT 


Subjunctive 


S. 1. (fornka) stand tora 


2. (érrykas) 
3. (éorHKe) 


tb: 


é-ora-rov 


P. 


2. 

3. &ora-rov 
1, Eora-pev 
2. 


tora-tre 
3. éeraon 


INFINITIVE éord-var 


éori-s 

ee 
éorfj 
é-ori-Tov 
é-ori-rov 
&ord-pev 
éori-re 
éord-or 


PARTICIPLE 


Optative 
&orain-v (poetic) 
éorain-s 
éoraly 


Imperative 


t-o7a-8. (poetic) 


tord-to 


éorat-rov or -ainrov (461b) tora-Tov 


éorai-ryv or -auryy 


é-orai-pev or -ainpev 


éorat-te or -alnre 


é-orate-v or -ainorav 


Sreconp PLuPERFECT 


S. 1. (ciorqKn) stood 
2. (eiorquns) 
3. (ciorqKer) 


For a list of second perfects of the ws form, see 704-705, 


D. 2, &-ora-rov 


3. &ord-rqv 


éord-tev 


Lora-re 


tord-vrev 


t-ord-s, &ordoa, Eerds (309 a) 


P. 1 éora-pev 


2. &ora-re 


3. éora-cav 
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418. (B) -vip. Class. — Inflection of the present system of Sefkvipe 
show and of the second aorist ety entered. 


Indicative : 
ACTIVE MIDDLE AND Passive AcTIVE 
Present Imperfect Present Imperfect 2 Aorist 
S. 1. Selk-vo-pu (746 a) é-8elk-vi-v (746 a) Selk-vv-par é-Serx-vi-pyv  &-80-v (415) 
2. Selk-v0-5 é-Seix-vi-s Selk-vu-car é-Seik-vu-co €-87-5 
8. Selk-vd-ov é-Selx-vi Seik-vu-tar e&Seik-vu-ro — €-B 
D, 2. Seix-vu-rov é-Selx-vu-rov Seix-vo-cbov é-Selk-vv-cbov €-50-rTov 
3. Selk-vu-rov é-Serx-vi-Thv Seix-vu-cbov é-Sex-vi-cOny 2-80-rqv 
P. 1. Selk-vu-pev é-Selk-vu-pev Serx-vi-peOa é-Serx-vi-peba €-80-pev 
2. Selk-vu-re é-Seix-vu-re Seix-vu-cbe €-Seik-vu-cbe €-80-Te 
3. Seux-vi-dou é-Selk-vu-cav Seix-vu-vrar é-Seik-vuvro €-80-cav 
Subjunctive 
S. 1. Sexvia Serxviapar Sto. 
2. Seaxvins Serving Suys 
3. Saxviq Seaxvinrar Sq 
D. 2. SeKxvinrov Seaxvinolov Sinrov 
3. Sexvinroy Seaxvinoov Suqrov 
P. 1. Seuxvioperv Serxvudpeda, Stopev 
2. Seuxvinre Serxvino Oe Sunre 
3. Seuxvooot ; Sexviovrar Stect 
Optative 
S. 1. Sexvioupe Sekvvoipqy 
2. Seuviors Seuxvvoro 
3. Sexvior Setxviouro 
D. 2. Sexviotroyv : Sexvioirbov 
3. Seuxvuoirny ; Serxvvola ny 
P. 1. Sekviowpev Serxvvolpeda 
2. Seuxviorre " Sexviorrbe 
3. Sexviorev Seuxviowro 
Imperative 
S. 2. Selk-vi (746 a) Seix-vu-co §3-O1 
3. Seuk-vi-rw Seux-vi-c bw 83-Te 
D, 2. Selk-vu-rov Seik-vu-cboy - 8é-rov 
3. Seux-vb-tev Seux-vi-cbav 80-rev 
P. 2, Seix-vu-re Seix-vu-o Be 8t-re 
3. Seuk-vi-vrov Secx-vi-cbav 8¥-vrev 
Infinitive 
Seux-vi-vat (746 a) Seix-vv-c8at Sb-var 
Participle 
Sex-vis -ioa, -bv (308, 746 a) Sex-vb-pevos, ~n, -ov 8¥s, Sica, 


Sv (308) 
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419. Synopsis oF rlOnpe (6e-, 67-) place 

Pres. Act. Impf. Act. Fut. Act. Aor, Act. 1 Perf. Act. 1 Phop. Act. 
Ind. rlOqpr = erlOqv bare enka r@nka erebqKy 
Sub. 10d : 6a TeANKAS O 
Opt. ridelnv Ojooue Geinv TeAnKas ely 
Imp. ride és 
Inf. rOévar Oqrew Octvar TeAnKEevar 
Par. ri@els OArwv Gels TeOnKes 

Pres. M. P. Impf. M. P. Fut. Mid. 2 Aor. Mid. Perf. M. P. Plup. M. P. 
Ind. riWepa. érdépnv OAcopar Bépnv réepar erebeluny 
Sub. ridpar Odpar TeBerpévos @ 
Opt. riOelunv Onoolpny Oeluny TeBerpévos ely 
Imp. ri@ero 605 Té0e.ro 
Inf. rer Oar Oqrer Par Oér Bar telcio bar 
Par. rtiBépevos Ono dpevos Oépevos TeBerpévos 

1 Fut. Pass, 1 Aor. Pass. 

Ind. TeAAATopaL éréOnv 
Sub. 70S 
Opt. Tebnoolpny Teelny 
Imp. TeéOnte 
Inf. TART ETAL TeOFvat 
Par. TtAnTopevos TeBeis 


Verbal adjectives : @erds, beréos. 
420. Synopsis or torn (ora-, or7y-) set (in perf. and 2 aor. stand) 


Pres, Impf. Act. 


Fut. Act. 1Aor, Act. 2 Aor. Act. 


Perf. Plup. Act, 


Ind. tornpe set orice shall set . éornka stand 
torny éorrnoa set torny stood elorhKn stood 
Sub, tora orate ore éorqke, éord 
Opt. teratny TTHTOWL orycan orainy éorfKoupt, éoralyy 
Imp. tery orirov orto éorade 
Inf. tordvar ornoew orto oTihvat forykévar, tordvar 
Par. torés orice oTioas ors éoryKas, éoras 
Pres. Impf. M. P. Fut. Mid. 1 Aor. Mid. Fut. Perf. Act. 
Ind. torapas stand orforopar (intrans.) éorqée shall stand 
tordépny éornc apy (trans. ) 
Sub. iorapar oThropar 
Opt. teralyny orncolpny oTyraipny éxrpgouse 
Imp. trraco orioat 
Inf. torac@ar oricer bar oricacbat éorheew 
Par. tordpevos TTHTSpEvos oTYTapevos érrigov 
1 Fut. Pass. 1 Aor, Pass. 
Ind. orabjcopat shall be tordOyv was set 
Sub. set up oTa0d 
Opt. orabycoluny orabeiny 
Imp. oradnte 
Inf. orabyrer bar oraivat 
Par. orabycdpevos orabels 


Verbal adjectives : 


crates, otatéos. 
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421. Syrxopsis oF 8iSapi (50-, Sw-) give 
Pres. Act. Impf. Act. Fut. Act. Aor. Act. i Perf. Act. 1 Plup. Act. 
Ind. 8iSopt elSouv Sac Bwxa SéSaxa HeBOny 
Sub. 656 8 SeBwKads d 
Opt. 88olnv Sdcoun Solnv SeBwKads etnv 
Imp. 8(8ov 865 
Inf. 88évar Bdoev So0dvar SeSaxévar 
Par. 8i80vs Sdcuv Sots SeBands y 
Pres. M. P. Impf.M.P. Fut. Mid. 2 Aor. Mid. Perf. M. P. Plup. M. PS % 
Ind. 8{Sopar erSdpnv  Sdcropar eSopnv SéSopar eSeBopnv 
Sub. 88apar Sdpar SeSopévos & 
Opt. SSetpny Bwcolpny Solpny SeSopévos ely 
Imp. 8l80c0 S00 88000 
Inf. 88000ar Serer Oar Séo8ar Sed608an 
Par. 8t86pevos Sword pevos Sdépevos SeSopévos 
1 Fut. Pass. 1 Aor. Pass. 
Ind. S00 Aropar &d8nv 
Sub. 808d 
Opt. Sobeinv 
Imp. S00noolyny S60nre 
Inf. S00 Aoer Bar Sobijvar 
Par. Sobqodpevos — Soets 
Verbal adjectives: S0rds, Soréos 
422. Synoesis or Selkvdpe (dex-) show 
Pres. Act. Impf. Act. Fut. Act. i Aor. Act. 1 Perf. Act. 1 Plup. Act. 
Ind. Selkvtpe eSeix viv Selo Bevéa $Berxa, eBelXn 
Sub. Sexvio SeiEw SeSax as Oo 
Opt. Sexvoouse BelEoupe Seltarpe Seder ds ely 
Imp. Selkvd : Settov 
Inf. Sexvivar Seifew SetEar SeBerx evar 
Par. Sexvis Seltov Seitas SeBerxds 
Pres. M. P. Impf.M,P. Fut. Mid. 1 Aor. Mid. Perf. Mid. Plup. Mid. 
Ind. Seikvupor Secxvopny Selfopar Berkdpyvy SéSerypar eeSelypnv 
Sub. Seakvoopar Selfwpar. —SeSerypévos @ 
Opt. Setkvuoipny SerEotpny Sekaipny  SeSerypévos etny 
Imp. Seixvuco Seiéar Sé8erEo 
Inf, Selxvucbat Belfer Oar SelEarbar  Sedetx bar 
Par. Sexvipevos' SerEs prevos Sakdpevos SeSerypevos 
Fut. Pass. 1 Aor, Pass, 
Ind. Sax Ojoropar  eSeix Onv 
Sub. Serx 9d 
Opt. SayOnooipny  SexOelqv 
Imp. Sely Oyre 
Inf. Sex PjcerOar Serx OFvar 
Par. Sex Onodpevos Serx Beis 


Verbal adjectives : Seuxrds, Sextéos 
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ACCENT 


423. Simple or compound verbs usually throw the accent as far 
back as the quantity of the last syllable permits (recessive accent, 159). 


Abw, AUouev, eAVduNY; waidedw, Tadetover, dmadevérny ; GroBdddkw, aTdBadre ; 
drodtw, drédiov ; arent, cbverpev, cUupnt, wdpeTe 


424. To this general rule there are exceptions. 


a. Enclitics. — All the forms of gyyi say, and efui am, except 7s and ef. 

b. Imperatives. — (1) The second person sing. of the second aorist active 
imperative of five verbs is oxytone: elré say, ¢A0é come, ebpé Jind, idé see, \aBé 
take. ‘Their plurals are accented elwére, é\@ére, etc.; compounds have recessive 
accent: xdreure, dredGe, Epevpe, wapdraBe. 

(2) The second aorist middie (2 sing.) is perispomenon, as Aafod, rapaBarod, 
Kadedod,~ ‘ 

c. Contracted verbs are only apparent exceptions: thus, e.g., Tiud for rivde, 
Snrobce for Fyrbover, pidrety for Piréev. So the subjunctive of the first and sec- 
ond aorist passive Av@6 for Av@éw, dav for gavéw; the optatives Avdetuey from 
Avbé-t-pev, SiSotyev from 6:56-i-per ; the futures davG for gavéw, pavoims for pardon, 
gpavetv for pavéew, pavdv for davéwy ; Aureiy for A\uréev; and the present and sec- 
ond aorist active and middle subjunctive of most mi-verbs, as 7.6@ for ridéw, 
lordpai, PGpar, perf. cexrGuat. On didobor, ribetor, see 463 d. 

N. 1.—In athematic optatives the accent does not recede beyond the diph- 
thong containing -i-, the sign of the optative mood: icraio, igraiyer, ivratro, d:- 
dotro; and so in Av@eipev, AvGeiev. 

N. 2. —-ddvayar am able, érierapa: understand, xpéuapar hang, dvivnue profit, 
and érpiduyv bought (749 b, 750 b, 757 a) have recessive accent in the subjunc- 
tive and optative (Sdvwuat, éricrwyat, dbvarro, Kpeuatto). 

d. Poetic forms sometimes fail to follow the rule, as édv being. 


425. Infinitives, participles, and verbal adjectives are verbal nouns (358), 
and hence do not regularly slow recessive accent. 

a. Infinitives.— The following infinitives accent the penult: all infinitives 
in -var, aS reAvKdvar, AvORraL, lordvar, orHrae (except Epic -pevar, as orhyevar) ; 
in verbs in w the first aorist active, as Aioa:, raidefoa, the second aorist middle, 
as \uréo Gat, the perfect (middle) passive, as AekvcGat, remadefo@a, TeworFa Oa. 

N.— The present inf. of contracted verbs and the second aorist active inf. 
of w-verbs have the perispomenon by 424 c. 

b. Participles. —(1) Oxytone: the masculine and neuter sing. of the second 
aorist active, as Aurwy, Aurdv; and of all participles of the third declension end- 
ing in -s in the masculine (except the first aorist active), as Avéels. Avdév, heAuKws 
reruns, éords éorbs, rideis ribév, didovs diddy, lords iordv, Sexvis Secxviv (but 
Abcas, wojoads). Also wy going from elu. 





425 a.D. The 2. aor. mid. inf. in Hom. is recessive in d-yéper@at (d-yelpw assem- 
Ble) ; so the perf. dAdAnoOa: (dddouat wander), axdxnoOa (Ax rupat am distressed). 
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(2) Paroxytone: the perfect middle (passive) : dedupévos. 

N.—Participles are accented like adjectives, not like verbs. The fem. 
and neuter nom. accent the same syllable as the masc. nom. if the quantity of 
the ultima permits, thus radevwr, raidevovca, matdeov (not waldevor) ; ravjoas, 
movioaoa, rojoav (NOt rolnoav) ; PrGv, didodca, Pthoby (from ¢Piddoy). 

c. Verbal Adjectives. — The verbal adjective in -70s is accented on the ultima 
(Aurés); that in -reos on the penult (duréos). 

N. — Prepositional compounds in -ros denoting possibility peiceally accent 
the last syllable and have three endings (286), as diadurés dissoluble, étarperds 
removable. Such compounds as have the force of a perfect passive participle 
accent the antepenult and have two endings, as dcdduros dissolved, ékalperos 
chosen. All other compounds in ~ros accent the antepenult and have two end- 
ings, as &Baros impassable, xetporolyros artificial. 


426. Exceptions to the recessive accent of compound verbs. —a. The accent 
cannot precede the augment or reduplication : deus am absent, driv was absent, 
elo-HOov they entered, da~joay they were absent; ap-tkra: arrived (ep. ixrar). 

N.—A long vowel or diphthong not changed by the augment receives the 
accent: Ua-eixe was yielding (indic. bm-elkw, imper. va-erxe). 

b. The accent cannot precede the last syllable of the preposition before the 
simple verb nor move back to the first of two prepositions: mwepides put around, 
cuvéxdos give up together (not obvexdos), cuyxdbes put down together (not oby- 
xa6es). Compounds of the second aorist active imperatives 86s, és, 0és, and oxés 
are thus paroxytone: émiGes set on, replies put around, érloxes hold on. 

c. When compounded with a monosyllabic preposition, monosyllabic second 
aorist middle imperatives in -of from yux-verbs retain the circumflex: mpodoi 
betray, ¢v000 put in. But the accent recedes when these imperatives prefix a 
dissyllabic preposition : arédovu sell, xard@ov put down. The open forms always 
have recessive accent, as feo, xardGeo, 

d. The accent of uncompounded infinitives, participles, aorist passive, per- 
fect passive, and of the second aorist middle imperative (2. p. sing., but’ see 
426 c) is retained in composition. 

e. drécrat will be far from, érécra: will be upon do not have recessive accent. 

f. Compound subjunctives are differently accentuated in the Mss.: drodGpat 
and drédwyar, érvofra: and érl6yra:; the aorist of tue has rpoGpa: and mrpéwpar 
dréxw has drécxwua. Compound optatives retain the accent of the primitives : 
dmodotro, a8 Sotro, For ovvGoiro, rporGoicbe (746 c) the Mss. occasionally have 
ctvOorTo, mpbcboirbe and SO rpéorro. 


427. Final -a: (and -o.) are regarded as long in the optative (169), elsewhere 
as short. Hence distinguish the forms of the first aorist. : 


3. Sing. Opt. Act. Infin. Act. 2. Sing. Imper. Mid. 
rdw Aioat deat doar 
drodvo arodioat drodtoa, arodvcat 
TaLoevw madevoat masevoat mwaisevoa 


425 b (2) D. But Hom. has ahadjpevos (dddopar wander), dxaxaypevos or dxy- 
Xeuevos (4xvpae am distressed), éocvpevos (cedw drive). 
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AUGMENT 


428. The augment (increase) denotes past time. It appears only 
in the seeondary or past tenses of the indicative mood, namely, im- 
perfect, aorist, and pluperfect. The augment has two forms, the 
syllabic and the temporal. 


429. Syllabic Augment.— Verbs beginning with a consonant pre- 
fix « as the augment, which thus increases the word by one syllable. 
In the pluperfect « is prefixed to the reduplication. 


diw loose &Avov &Avoa eATKY 
madesw educate é-zraidevoy é-raidevoa. e-remradevKn 
a. Verbs beginning with p double the p after the augment. pirrw throw, 
é-ppirrov, &-ppipa, é-ppipOny ; pyyvipe break, &-ppnta, é-ppdynv. 
N. — pp is here due to assimilation of rp, as in Hom. éppeta did (and épega) ; 
of cp in Eppeov flowed. Cp. 80a. 


430. Botroyzar wish, Sivayat am able, pé\dw intend augment with ¢ or with 
(especially in later Attic) ; thus, €BovAdunv and 4Bovddynp, éduvdunv and jdvrduny, 
eSurHOny and ydvrAj6nv. 

a. These forms seem to be due to parallelism with #6ehov (from é#é\w wish) 
and éedoy (from @¢Aw). 


431. Some verbs beginning with a vowel take the syllabic aug- 
ment because they formerly began with a consonant. Thus, 


Gyvop. break (Féyvopt), tafa, aor. pass. Zynv. 

iMokopor am captured (Fadloxopar), imperf. HAvoeKépyy, aor. éiov (with tem- 
poral augment) or jAwv. 

av8avw please (FavSdve), aor. aSov (Ionic). 

Gy-olyw open (Folyvipu), imperf. dv-éwyov. 

éaw pernit (cefaw), dluv, daca, labnv. 

€Lopar stt (for cedtopar), ciodpny. 

€Wliw accustom (ofebitw, cp. 123), Orfor, etOioa, el0ioOny. 

lrrw roll (Fedlrra), elAurrov, Arka, iA Ly Onv. 

Bo or écbw draw (wehno), eidkov, etAxuca, ctAkioOny. 

tropa follow (wemopar), elardpnv. 

épydfopar work (Fepyafopar), elpyardpny. 

éprrw creep (oepre), elprrov. 

ioridw entertain (ferrlaw), elorlav, etorlaca, eiora0ny. 





429 a. D. Hom. has 2Adafe took (for é-chafe), Evveov swam (for é-cveor), éo- 
gelovro shook (for érgeovto), Zddace feared (for éSpee). eypade learned is 
due to analogy. 

431 D. Syllabic augment in Homer before a vowel is a sure proof of initial ¢ 
in gewroy and some other verbs. Similar Ionic and poetic forms occur from 
eldov, efrw, etpw, €drrw, Evrdma, Epdw, oivoyodw, etc. 

GREEK Grau. — 10 
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exo hold (wexw), elyov. 

tque send (orrnpe), aor. du. elrov for é-érov, etOnv for é-€-Ony. 
lorype put (oiotnpe), plup. eiorhky for é-oe-oryKy. 

épiw see (Fopdw), édpwv, édpaxa or &paka. 

oben push (Fobléw), td8ovv, tora, edo Oyv. 

dvéopar buy (Fevéopar), Ewvodpny, éwvAOnv. 

elSov saw, 2 aor. of dpdw (for &Frbov). 

éidov tock, 2 aor. of aipéw (for é€dov). 


432. Some forms of some verbs in 431 are augmented as if no consonant 
_had preceded the first vowel, as #pyafsuny (and elpyafounr). 


433. Since ¢ disappeared early, many augmented forms show no trace of its 
existence, as, @xouy from oixéw dwell (fotkos). Besides ¢, n was also used as the 
syllabic augment. This appears in Hom. q-eldes (-ns ?), Attic fdas you knew. 


434. The verbs dyvipu, dNokopa, (dv)olyrur, dpdw, which began originally 
with ¢, show forms that appear to have a double augment; as ddynv, éddwy, 
(dv)épyor (rarely Fvovyov), édipwyv, éwpaxa (and éépaxa). These forms appear to 
be due to transference of quantity (34) from 4-¢aynv, }-povyor, 7-fopwy (cp. 433). 


435. Temporal Augment.— Verbs beginning with a vowel take the 
temporal augment by lengthening the initial vowel. The temporal 
augment is so called because it usually increases the time required 
to pronounce the initial syllable. Diphthongs lengthen their first 
vowel. - 


a. becomes 4: ayo lead yov : aXe 4x1 

€ ae a: Anite hope FAmitov yAmoa Arma  AArrlky 
L ve T: ixeredw supplicate tkérevov ixérevra ixérevxa tkerevaen 
° hd @: Splte mark of dSpifov Spica Spica. dpikn 

vo OB: bBpit{wo insult VPpitov bPpica  tBpxa  vPplky 
a TD: aipéw seize Tpovv tipnka nenkn 
av ‘* mv: avhéw play the flute nidovv nidyca = nddnka = MUA KY 
e q: elkdte liken qKatov qkaca 

ev “oyu: edyopar pray aoxdpyy nvtépny = ndypar = ntypny 
ao @: oixéw dwell @kovv Bxnoo aunka oKqKy 


436. Initial g becomes 7: ddw sing, f5ov. Initial y, t, 3; w remain un- 
changed. Initial 4 usually becomes 4: dpictdw breakfast, iplornca. dvadloxw 
and dvad\éw expend form dvadwoa and dvjdwoa, dvaddbdny and dyyrdOny. 


437. Initial diphthongs are sometimes unaugmented: av in adalvoua ary ; 
ev: elxafov, Gxatov; ev: edpédny and nipdbny from evpicxw Jind, evéduny and nvéd- 
unv from evyoua pray; ov is never augmented, since it is never a pure diph- 
thong when standing at the beginning of a verb-form. 





435 D. Initial a becomes @ in Doric and Aeolic ; initial ac and av remain, 
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438. Omission of the Augment.—a. In Attic tragedy the augment is some- 
times omitted in choral passages, rarely in the dialogue parts (anessengers’ 
speeches), which are nearer akin to prose. 

b. In xpqv (from xp} + Hy) the augment is strictly unnecessary, but is often 
added (éxpiv) since the composition of xp%v was forgotten. 

c. In Homer and the lyric poets either the syllabic or the temporal augment 
is often absent; as ¢dro and é¢aro, BRy and ePyr, Zxev and elyov, Iteratives 
(495) in Hom. usually have no augment (Zxecxor). 

N, —In Homer the absence of the augment represents the usage of the parent 
language, in which the augment was not necessarily added to mark past time. 
It is therefore erroneous, historically, to speak of the omission of the augment 
in Homer. 

d. In Herodotus the syllabic augment is omitted only in the case of pluper- 
fects and iteratives in cxov; the temporal augment is generally preserved, but it 
is always omitted in verbs beginning with ai, av, e, ev, o., and in dyivéw, deOAdw, 
dvaryw, épdw, édw, opuéw, etc. ; in others it is omitted only in some forms (as dyo- 
pevw, &yw, Exw, dpudw), and in others it is variable (d¢yyAw, drrw, épxw, éni- 
orapar, dvéxoua) ; in cases of Attic reduplication the augment is never added. 
Hat. omits the augment for the reduplication in the above verbs. 


REDUPLICATION 


439, Reduplication is the doubling of the sound standing at the 
beginning of a word. It is used in the perfect, pluperfect, and future 
perfect tenses in all the moods, to denote completed action. It is 
sometimes found also in the present and second aorist. 


440. Verbs beginning with a simple consonant (except p) or with a stop and 
a liquid (A, 4, », p) place the initial consonant with e before the stem. dw 
loose, é-Auxa, re-AvKevat, Ae-Avpat, A|e-Adcouar; ypddow write, yé-ypada; KAivw 
tneline, xé-khixa 3; BAdrtw injure, BEBrada; mpiw saw, wé-Tpiopat. 

a. Exceptions: verbs beginning with yv, most of those with yA, and some 
with BA. Thus, yrwpitw recognize, é-yrwpica ; yu-yrwokw knov, eyrwoxa ; yipw 
carve, tydugda; Bracrdvw sprout, é-BrdoryKa (usu. BeBAdoryKa). 


441. An initia] aspirate is reduplicated by the corresponding smooth stop: 
govedw murder, we-povevxa; bbw sacrifice, TEOvxa ; xopedw dance, xe-xdpeuxa. 


442. In all other cases the reduplication is formed like the augment. 

a. Verbs beginning with a short vowel lengthen the vowel, as dyw lead, #xa ; 
bp0dw set upright, Spbwxa; dyyé\d\w announce, Fyyerxa. 

b. Verbs beginning with two or more consonants (except a stop with a 
liquid), a double consonant, and p simply prefix «. p is here doubled (cp, 429 a). 








439 D. Reduplication (or the augment for the reduplication) is generally 
retained in Hom. Exceptions are %pxara: and gpyaro from épyw shut, dvwya 
order, tora: from evviju clothe. On déxarat await, es¢yunv was expecting cp. 634. 

442. b. D. Hom. has pe-purwpuévos (purdw soil), Zupope (Melpouar obtain) 
for é-cpope 445 a, Zoouuas (cetw urge) for é-cu-war; lonic has txrquat. 
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Thus, «rifw found, @xrixa; orelpw sow, &-crapuac; orparnyéw am general, 

é-orparyynxa ; ¢nréw seek, é-hrnxa; padw touch, t-pavka ; pirtw throw, eppiga. 
N.— pypryoxw remind and xrdouo acquire are exceptions: wéprnpa, épe- 

pvheny ; Ké-KT gpa, €-KEe-KT ANY. . 


443. The verbs mentioned in 431 which originally began with a consonant 
now lost, reduplicate regularly. Since the reduplicated consonant has disap- 
peared only « is left, and this often contracts with the initial vowel of the theme. 
Thus, éiya for re-paya from fayviw break; Ewopat for fe-fwopo from fwhéw 
push ; tornxa for cearnxa from tornm.set ; xa for cecexa from tyme (or-onur) send. 


444, Pluperfect.— The pluperfect prefixes the syllabic augment « 
to the reduplicated perfect beginning with a consonant; when the 
perfect stem begins with a vowel the pluperfect retains the prefix of 
the perfect. 


Thus perf. \ddvea, AdAvuar, plup. é-AeAven, é-AeAduny ; perf. Zoradka, é-cradyat, 
plup. &orddxn, é-orddunv from oré\dw send; perf. ayyépevxa, plup. wyopedxn from 
dyopebw harangue; pert. #pnxa, plup. yphcn from aipéw seize. 

a. Verbs showing ‘Attic’ reduplication (446), in almost all cases aug- 
ment the pluperfect. 

b. The verbs of 481 follow the perfects of 443; as dyn (dyvim), édopuny 
(dbéw), eluny (tinue), eppdyn from (fF) pyyviu. torque forms clot jen (= é-(o)errnKn), 
Ion. and poet. éorjxn (rare in Att. prose). %orxa am like forms égxn. 


445. Some verbs beginning with a liquid or » take « instead of the redupli- 
cation: AapBdve (AaB-) take, ei-Anga, ef-Anuuar, ei-AfPy ; AayXdve (Aax-) obtain 
dy lot, ef-Anxa, el-Ajxn 5 A€yo collect (in composition) -ef-hox a, -ei-Abx7N, -€f-heyuar 
(rarely \é-Aevypar) ; petpopor receive a share, ei-uaprac tt is fated, ¢t-yapro with 
rough breathing ; also the stems ep, py say, el-pyxa, el-pyKn. 

a. efAnga is from ce-odAnga by 87 (cp. Hom, #\daBor for &cdaBor), eipapTac 
is from ce-cuapra: (cp. Hom. gupope). The other forms are probably analogues 
of efAnga. 


‘446, Attic Reduplication.— Some verbs whose themes begin with 
a, €, or o, followed by a single consonant, reduplicate by repeating 
the initial vowel and the consonant and by lengthening a and « to y, 
oto w Thus éyepw collect, dy-yyepxa, ady-ycppar; eycipw awaken, 





444b. D. Hdt. has ofca (for orca), €wOa, édbea ; Hom. has ZwOev and etwée. 

445 D. Hom. deldw fear stands for de-d¢w from de-dfo(s)a (cp. d¢éos). So 
SelSorxa for Se-Sfocxa. For deldexro greeted we should read é%dexro with n-redu- 
plication. HHdt. has \ekdBynxa and -reNappévos. AéAnwpar OCCurs in tragedy. 

446 D. —In Hom. ‘ Attic ’ reduplication is even more frequent than in Attic ; 
thus, ¢dndés from %w cat, épjpura have fallen, épéperro (without lengthening) 
from épelrw overthrow, dpwpéxara: from épéyw reach. Vor other poetical forms 
see in the List of Verbs dyeipw, aipéw, dddouar, dpapioxw, epeldw, épliw, txw, bw, 
Opdw, bovis. 
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ey- PYEppaL 5 eheyxo confute, €-prEypat; dprto dig, 6 6p-wpuxa, Sp-opuypat ; 
Bayo pe swear, Gp-copoxa 3; Gr-Avps destroy, dr-dAeka. So also pépw bear, 
év-1voxa, ev-veypa. 

a. The name ‘ Attic’? was given by the Greek grammarians to this form of 
reduplication though it occurs in Homer and in the other dialects, 

b. dxodw hear has dx-jxoa for ax-jxo(v)a; dyw has dy-hoxa for dy-Hy)oxa. 
The pluperfect augments except in the case of verbs with initial ¢€: 4x-nxéy, 
dp-wuten, drworarn 3 but &d-nrvon, evnvéyuny. 

447. Reduplication in the Present. — A few verbs reduplicate in the present 
by prefixing the initial consonant and 1, as yi-yvouat, y-yvdokw, p-prfokw, ThR-Krw 
for rer(e)xw, wi-wrw for mi-m(e)Tw, Lorn for o-ornp, Th-Onue for O-Onue (125 a), 
Sl-Swyt,  whu-mdy-ws fill (wra-, wrAy-) and wlumpynue burn (rpa-, tTey-) insert pm. 

a. In some verbs the reduplication belongs to the verbal stem: BiBétw make 
go éBlBaca, diddoxw teach édldata. 


448. Reduplication in the Second Aorist. — dyw lead forms the second aorist 
Fy-ayor, ay-dyw, dy-dyoun, dy-ayety, middle wy-ayéuny. So also #r-eyxa and 
qreyxov from dépw. 


POSITION OF AUGMENT AND REDUPLICATION IN COMPOUND 
VERBS 


449. In verbs compounded with a preposition, augment and redu- 
plication stand between the preposition and the verb. 

Thus, trepBaivw pass over, brepéBarvor, vrepBéBnxa ; ela Baddw throw into, elaé- 
Baddop, elo BEBANKA. 

a. Before e of the augment é« regains its fuller form é¢ (183 a), and év and 
ov reappear in their proper forms which were modified in the present. Thus 
éxBddd\w throw out, é&éBaddov, exBEBrAnka ; euBddrw throw into, éréBaddov; gud- 
Aéyw collect, cuvédeyov, cuveihoxa; cuppintrw throw together, cuvvéppiya, auvdp- 
piga; cvoxevdtw pack together, cvrvecxetatov, cvvesxevdc Onv. 

b. Prepositions (except repé and mpé) drop their final vowel: droBdddw throw 
away, am-éBadrdov 3 but wepBddrw throw around, wepiéBaddov, mpoBairw step for- 
ward, mpoéBnv. But xpd may contract with the augment (rpotBnv). 


450. But some verbs, which are not often used except as compounds, are 
treated like uncompound verbs and take the auginent before the preposition, as 
éxabhunv sat from KxdOnuar, éxdbtfor set, sat from xabltw, judleca clothed from 
dudiévvipe, éxdbevdov (and xabnidov) slept from xadetiw, Arictdunv, AriorHOnv 
from éricrapyat understand. tnut forms adie and Adie. The simple verbs occur 
mostly in poetry. But drodatw enjoy makes drodédavxa, éberdfw review éfjraxa. 





448 D. Hom. has many reduplicated second aorists, as ré-rifov from melOw 
(mi8-) persuade, xexdbunv, xe-xdduevos from xédouar command, de-rabéobar from 
AavOdvw (Aab-) escape the notice of, we-pidéc ba from Peldouar (pid-) spare, Hp-apov 
from dpaploxw (dp-) join, Sp-opoy from bprvu arouse. The indicative forms may 
take the syllabic augment, as in éré&¢pador from dpd{w (ppad-) tell. Fron 
évinrw chide and épixw check come imaror and ¢véviror, and Jp txaxor. 
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451. Double Augment. — Some verbs take two augments, one before and 
the other after the preposition, as }v-ecxduny, qr-eoxbunv from dvéxouae endure, 
4v-x ovr from evoxréw annoy, éwynywpdwpyac from éravopOdw set upright. So also, 
by analogy to the foregoing, a few verbs derived from compound words: jude- 
apyrovy from dud Bnréw dispute, qvredéxe from dyridicéw go to law (dvrtdcxos). 


452. Compounds of 8ve- zi and e& well. (1) ducruxéw am unhappy, é-dvo- 
tbyour, be-duo-ruxnKa. duva-npécrouy, dvo-npéoryxa from duo-apeoréw do not occur. 
(2) evepyeréw do good, evepyérnoay, edepyérnxa (inscrip.), ednpyéryxa (texts). 


453. Verbs derived from compound nouns take the augment and the redupli- 
cation at the beginning ; as éuufordbyour, pepvPodbyyxa from pudodoyéw tell legends 
(udbodbyos teller of legends) ; @xoddpour, @Koddunxa from olxodopéw brutld (oikodbuos 
house-butider) ; qurbdwv, hurddynxa from éurodkdw traffic in (€urody traffic). 

a. éxxrnoidiw hold an assembly (éxxrnola) makes ax-xAnolafoy or éfe-Kdy- 
alagov. éyyvdw pledge makes éveybwv, éveydnoa and (better) yyyiwr, wryinoa. 


454. Verbs derived from compound nouns whose first part is a preposition 
are commonly treated as if compounded of a preposition and a simple verb; as 
KaTnyopéw accuse (Karzyyopos), Karnytpouvy, Karnydpnka ; évOvpudéouar ponder (Eévbi- 
Hos) éveuunOny, évredvpqoba: ; émiopxéw swear falsely (érlopxos), émiwpxnka ; éy- 
xeppltw entrust (ev xecpl), évexelpira. 

a. But several verbs are not treated as cumpounds, such as drardw deceive, 
amiotéw distrust, dnopéw amin difficulty, wappynoidfoua speak Jreely. 


TENSE-SUFFIXES, THEMATIC VOWEL, MOOD-SUFFIXES 


455. Tense-Suffixes. — The tense-suffixes, which are added to the verb-stem 
to form the tense-stems, consist of the thematic vowel and certain other letters. 
No tense-suffixes are added to the verb-stem (1) in the second aorist active 
and middle, and second perfect and pluperfect, of u-verbs ; (2) in the perfect 
and pluperfect middle of verbs in -w and -«w. The tense-suffixes are as follows :— 

1. Present system, -%-, -7r%-, -.%-, -v%-, -av%-, -ve%-, -va-, -vu-, -(i)on% ; 
or none, as in da-péy. 

Future system, -o %-. 

First aorist sytem, -ca-. 

Second aorist system, -%-; or none, as in é-ory-v. 

First perfect system, -xa- (plupf. -«y- from -kea-; -xew- from -Kee- 5 -xe-). 
Second perfect system, -a- (plupf. -7-, -e:-, or -e-) ; or none, as in &ora-re. 
Perfect middle system. none (future perfect -0%-). 

First passive system, @n-, -e- (future passive -@n0 %-). 

Second passive system, 7, -e- (future passive ~-yo%-). 

N. —-a in the aorist is properly a relic of the personal ending (666). 


{9 OS SS oT wm Gob 


456. Thematic Vowel. —The thematic, or variable, vowel appears at the 
end of the tense-stems in the present, imperfect, and second aorist active and 





455. D. For the Doric future -ce%-, see 540. — For the Epic first aorist -7%-, 
see 542 D. — For the doubling of o in the future and first aorist, see 534 b. D., 
544 b. D. 
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middle of w-verbs, and in all futures and future perfects. The thematic vowel 
in the indicative is o before u or v (and in the optative of the tenses mentioned) ; 
elsewhere it is «. Thus, W%-, AuW%-, Avo%-, Avon %-, hehvo%-; do-T-yu. In 
the subjunctive it is °/7. 

a. Attic inscriptions have both -er@wy and -o¢ wy in the imperative. 


457. Subjunctive.—In the subjunctive of all verbs the thematic vowel is 
/y-. Thus, \dw-uer, Min-re, Mow-per, arelhy-Te. 
a. Verbs in -viju form their subjunctive like w-verbs. 


458. In the present and second aorist of u-verbs, and in the aorist passive, 
/., is added to the tense stem. Thus 7:Géyer from Tié-w-pevr, 0G from Oé-w, 
TiOAre from 7ié7-7Te, \vOG from AvOé-w. 


459. Suffix of the Optative. — The optative adds the mood suffix -i-, or -«n- 
which contracts with the final vowel of the tense-stein : Avouue for Abo-i-u1, perolyy 
for pideo-in-v, 7:Osinv for riBe-fy-v. -cm- occurs only before active endings. When 
the suffix is -:n-, the 1 pers. sing. ends in -»; as ripao-in-v = Tingyy; when it is 
-i-, the 1 pers. sing. ends in -yu, as ripdo-i-pe = Tippue. 


460. tn is used as follows (in all other cases --) :— 

a. In contracted verbs in the singular, rarely in the dual and plural, -i- 
appears in the dual and plural, rarely in the singular. 

b. In liquid verbs in the future active singular: @avoly-v for daveo-ly-v. In 
the dual and plural -i-: gavoirov, pavoiwer for paved-i-roy, paved-i-puer. 

c. In the singular of ju-verbs : riGetny for ribe-ly-v, d:dolnv for b:50-in-v, Oelny for 
de-in-v. Here the modal sign is added to the tense-stein without any thematic 
vowel. -i- is more common in the dual and plural: riOe(uer for rié-i-wev, 5cd02- 
wev for 5:66-i-vev, Oetre for Oé-i-re. Verbs in -vo make their optatives like \tw. 

d. In the aorist passive: Au@etyy for Avbe-ly-v, gavelnv for gave-ly-». In the 

dual and plural -7- is more common: Avéeiwer for AvOé-t-per, pave?re for pavé-i-re. 

e. In some second perfects, as rpoeAndvGeins, and in the second aorist cxoinv 
from @xw (but -sxo% in composition). 

N. —In the 3 pl. -ce- is regular before -y: Ado-ce-v, TiBe-te-v, AuOe-Te-v. 


461. a. In the 1 aor. opt. act. of w-verbs the endings -eas, -eve, and -eay are 
more common than -ais, -ac, -atey. 

b. In the aor. opt. passive of all verbs and in. the opt. of u-verbs and of con- 
tract verbs -crov, -irny, -tmev, -cre, -ev are Commoner than -cyrov, ~cnT yy, -eyper, 
-.nTe, -ingay. Prose writers use either the shorter or the longer forins ; poets use 
only the shorter forms. Except in contract verbs -cnre is very common in the 2 
pl. and is sometiimes the only form in the Mss., as dolnre, Gelnre, yvolyre, -Bainre, 
dudeinre, pavelnre; but the forms in question occur in prose writers and their 
genuineness is therefore unsupported by metrical evidence. 





‘457 D. Hom. has -%- instead of -“/y-, especially in the 1 aor., 2 aor. of pe 
verbs, and 2 aor. pass. (épvocopev, Swopev, tpamelouer ; also in Youer, efSouev). 
‘fhese forms do not occur in the sing. or 8 pl. active. Verbs in » rarely show 
this % in the present. (Other examples 582, 667 D., 682 D.) 

460 D. -in- is very rare in Hom. in the dual and plural.’ 
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ENDINGS OF THE VERB: PERSONAL ENDINGS 


462. To make the complete verbal forms, to the tense-stems in the 
various moods are attached the personal endings in the finite moods 
and other endings in the infinitives, participles, and verbal adjectives. 
See 366. The personal endings of the four finite moods are given 
below. In many forms only the ju-verbs preserve distinct endings. 
Some of the endings are due to analogy of others.and many are still 
unexplained. The first person dual, when it is used, has the form 
of the first person plural. 


ACTIVE MipDLE 
INDICATIVE INDICATIVE INDICATIVE INDICATIVE 
(primary tenses) (secondary tenses) (primary tenses) (secondary tenses) 
AND AND AND AND 
SUBJUNCTIVE OPTATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE OPTATIVE 
Sing. 1. — or -pe “v ~pat “pay 
2. -s (for -o+), -@a (-c6a) —--s, -o Ba. -oat -5o 
8. -o (for -r1) - —_ -TaL -T0 
Dual 2. -rov -Tov -c ov -o8ov 
3. -Tov THY -oBov -obnv 
Plur. 1. -pev -pev ~peba, ~peba 
2. -re TE -o Oe -o8e 
8. -vorw (for -rre) -v, -Tay, -vTaL -vTO 
ACTIVE MIDDLE 
IMPERATIVE 
Sing. 2. —, -Oi, -s -ro 
3. To -78w 
Dual 2. ~Tov -78ov 
3. “TeV 7 8wy 
Plur, 2. ~TE -7 Oe 
3. -vtwv (-Twoay) -7wv (-06woar) 





462 D. Doric has -r: for -o1, -ues for -yev, -yri in 8 pl., and -rap, -c Gar, -vav for 
-T nv, -cOny, -pny. -Tay, -c Oar, -way are also Aeolic. 

The close agreement between Greek and Sanskrit may be illustrated by tne 
inflection of Old Greek and Doric g¢apt say, Skt. bhami shine, @pepor, Skt. 
abharam bore. 
~a-pl bha-mi pa-rév bha-tads  egepo-y Abhara-m edepé-ryy adabhara-tam 
¢d-s  bha-si pa-pés bha-mds %pepe-s Abhara-s épépo-pev Abhara-ma 
ga-rt bha-ti pa-ré bha-thd  egepe-(r) Sbharat épépe-re aAbhara-ta 
ga-réy bha-thds ¢d-vrl bha-nti  egpe-rov Sbhara-tam %pepo-v(r) abhara-n(t) 
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463. PRIMARY ENDINGS OF THE ACTIVE (IND. AND SUBJ.) 


a. 1 Sing. — - is found only in w-verbs. Verbs in -w have no ending 
and simply lengthen the thematic vowel (Atw, Aelrw), The perfect has no per- 
sonal ending, -a taking the place of a thematic vowel. 

b. 2 Sing.— (1) -c: is found in Hom. éoct thou art from the uverb elu I 
am; possibly also in ys thow sayest. Attic ef thou art is derived from é-cx. 
Ti@n-s is obscure. ders is probably for Ave-ox, Ade’, Aver, to which s has been 
added. Subj. Aéy-s follows the analogy of the indicative, but-with long thematic 
vowel. 769s for ri@é-ys, In the perfect -s (not for -cx) has been added. 

(2) -@a is a perfect ending, as in oic@a knowest for ofS + 6a (83). From the 
perfect it spread to the imperfects #o6a wast, jeoba wentst, @pnoba saidst, 
and to 7dnoGa or FdeGa kriewest. The perfect has commonly -a-s. ole fas and 
fio as are late. 

ec. 3 Sing.—-r: is found in w-verbs: éo-rl, rl@not for rééy-re (Doric) by 
115. Abe is obscure, but it cannot be derived from Ave-ox for dve-Tt. Ady, TLOD 
(for ri6én) follow Avec, but with long thematic vowel. In the perfect, -e with no 
personal ending. 

d. 3 Pl.— Original -»7: is retained in Doric Avorr:, whence. Attic Abover 
(115 a); évri, Attic eicf. Subj. Adwor from Adw-rri, T:HGo1 from riéw-vri, rei dor 
from roéyr: (Dor.). Many ju forms are derived from -avri, as ribdact (T10é-avri), 
bidder (5156-arre), éoraor (éord-avrt), loraor (from lord-ayri), the accent of which 
has been transferred to ridetor (747 D. 1), didoG0r from (Dor.) rlOe-vri, dl30-v71. 
-dr. from -yr: (35 b), properly the ending of the perfect after a consonant, ap- 
pears as -dc: in Hom. redixdior; but it has been replaced by -aox out of -avri, 
as in rerpd¢g-acu. 


464. SECONDARY ENDINGS OF THE ACTIVE (IND. AND OPT.) 


The optative usually has the endings of the secondary tenses of 
the indicative. 





463 a. D. The Hom. subj. édwpu, tuxwet, dydyweut, are new formations, 
Aeolic has pidnut, Soxivwus (indic. ). 

b. (1) efs or efs in Hom. and Hat. is derived from ef +s. For this form 
éoo({) may be read in Hom. Theocr. has -es for -es (duédyes, etc.) and perf. 
membvbes (557. 2. T.). 

b. (2) -ofa in Hom. indic. djo6a, rlOnoba, 7dno0a ; subj. ¢6é\yc6a also writ- 
ten Ayo 6a ; Opt. (rarely) xkAalowba, Bddow Oa. -cOa occurs also occasionally in 
Doric (woGopijcGa) and Aeolic (xecGa, pidnGa). 

c. Aeolic has ri@y, woln, crepdvor, but For says. Subj.: Hom. é6éAyor (also 
written €0éAno.; cp. Arcad. gyn). popénor, Oégar. 

d. Hom. has -aor in aor they go, @aor they are, and in BeBdacr, yeydaon. 
Aeolic has Aboiwt, Plrewt, Tivace. 

464.a.D. -» for -m is very rare (zpédow in Eur., audprovy in Cratinus). 

c. Doric #s was for jo(7). 

e. -vy is regular in Doric and common in Hom. and later poetry ; as éord-p 
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a. 1 Sing.— -» stands for « (133 c), ep. epepo-», Skt. dbhara-m. After a 
consonant « (sonant nasal, 20b, 35 c) becaine a: @dvea for édvopn, Epic ja was for 
4(o)a from hoy.a In the pluperfect -y is from ¢-a (467). -v is found in the opta- 
tive when the mood suffix is -i7- ; elsewhere the optative has -u. 

b. 2 Sing. — On -céa see 463 b (2). 

c. 3 Sing. — -r dropped (133 b) in &dve, érlGn, and in the opt. Ato, efy (cp. 
Old Lat. sted). @dvoe has its -e from the perfect (cp. ofde) and shows no per- 
sonal ending. ; 

d. Dual. — -rqv is rarely found for -roy in the 2 dual (eipérqy in Plato). 
Hom. has érevxerov as 3 dual. : 

e. 3 Pl. —-vfor-»r by 183 b. -cav (taken from the 1 aorist) is used (1) in 
‘the imperf. and 2 aor. of wt-verbs, as érige-cav, %0e-cav; (2) in the aor. pass. 
édXb9n-cav, épdvn-cay (here -y preceded by a short vowel occurs in poetry, 
585 a. D.) ; (8) in the pluperf. éXedvxe-cay; (4) in the opt. when -c7- is the modal 
suffix (460). In the opt. -cay is rare. 


465. ENDINGS OF THE MIDDLE (INDIC., SUBJ., OPT.) 


a. 2 Sing.— Primary -ca retains its ¢ in the perfect of all verbs (Aé\u-cax), 
and in the pres. of ui-verbs (7l@e-car). Tlsewhere o drops between vowels, as in 
by OY Aver from Abe-war, AVOHoy OF -er, davy from Pavée-cat, Tivg from Tiude-cae ; 
subj. Aéy from Avy-ca, dHvy from Phvy-ca, 69 from Oye-car, 5G from Sehn-cat, F 
from éy-cat, @:dq from Pidén-cat, 5ndro? from dndrdn= SyrAdy-caL. 

N. 1. — The forms -y and -ec are found in the present, future, and future per- 
fect. See 628. 

N. 2. — dbva and dbvy for duvaca, éwlorg and éwiory for érleraca, épier for 
égierat, are poetic and dialectic or late. 

b. 2 Sing. — -co stays in all plups. and in the imperf. of pi-verbs. Else- 
where it loses its ¢, as in ¢Adov from édve-co, édtow from édboa-co, é¢jvw trom 
éptva-co, édirou from éAbre-co, €69u from %e-co, érpiw from émrpla-co, ériz@ from 
éripde-co, épsrod froin égirde-co. In the optative, Adoro, Also1o, Tifeto, elo, Atoato, 
from bot-co, etc. ; Tiu@o from Tipdot-co. 

N. 1. — ddtrw or 760vw and jaricrw are commoner than éd¢vaco and qrletraco 
from dévapac am able and érloraypa understand. 

N. 2.— After a diphthong or a long vowel in the 2 aor. indic. mid. -o is re- 
tained, as eloo (tnus send), dvnoo (dvlvqu benefit). 





(Zorn-cav), F5r50-v (25l50-cav), pirnbev (epirnOn-cav), Tedder (€rpdpy-cav). The 
short vowel before »(7) is explained by 40. Hom. fje-» were became 4», used 
in Dor. as 3 pl. ; in Attic it was used as 8 sing. 

465 a. D. Hom. has fovd\ea, perf. néuvnar, but pres, d¥vaca, wapicracar ; 
dyer is unique (for Spear) ; subj. Suva, Dorie often contracts, as of for ole-a:. 
Aeolic generally leaves ea: open (xelee-ox). Hdt, has open -ear, -nat. 

b. Hom., Doric, and Aeolic have generally open forms, as Hom. BdAne-o 
(rarely Bdddev), G5dea-0. Epewo, oweto ave from -eeo. Hom. has éudpvao for Attic 
éudpvaco, and inay drop o even in the pluperfect (¢scvo). When Doric con- 
tracts ap we havea. In Hdt. ao, co are open, but the writing ev for ¢o is found. 
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c. Dual.— ‘The 1 pl. is used for the 1 dual except in the three poetic forms 
Tepidwpebov, erelppebor, dpudpebov. Hom. has -cOov for -cOnv in Owpyo cer Gov. 

d. 1 Pl.—In epic and dramatic poetry -ueo@a is often used for -eGa for’ 
metrical reasons (BovdéduerOa, emurrduerda). 

e. 2 Pl.—On the loss of o in o6e (ErradOe), see 103. 

f. 3 Pl. — After vowel stems -vra:, -vro are preserved. After stems ending 
in a consonant -yraz, -vro became -ara, -aro by 85 b. These forms were retained 
in prose till about 400 B.c. (e.g. rerdxarat, érerdxaro). 


466. ENDINGS OF THE IMPERATIVE 


1. Active. 

a. 2Sing.—)te, Alwe, rlGec (for rlGe-e) have not lost -%. -& is found 
in 2 aor. pass. Pdvn-O; in o7q-G and éora-&; in some 2 aorists, like yrd-, 
ThH-O4, wi-6t, Which are we forms though they have presents of the w forin 
(687). Also in fo-6 be or know, 10 go, pad Or pabl say. UEyTe is for Avdnb& 
by 125 b. 

b. -s occurs in 6és, és, 56s, oxés (and in the rare @lyes, ries). This -s is not 
derived from -é. 

c. No-ov aor. act. and dGe-a aor. mid. are obscure in origin. 

2. Middle. 

a. 2 Sing. —-vo retains its ¢ in the (rare) perf. of all verbs and in the pres. 
of p-verbs (AdAuoo, TiBero, tcraco). Elsewhere o is dropped, as in Adov from 
Abe-oo, Avot from uré-co, 608 from 6é-c0, 0 from &-co, rpiw from mpla-co, Tina 
from tipde-co. 

N.—1l6ov, tcrw, S{60u are poetic or late. 

8. 3 Pl. —For -yrwy and -céwy we find -rwoary and -c@woea in prose after 
Thucydides, in Euripides, and in inscriptions after 800 B.c. Thus, Atérwoar, \uod- 
Ttwoay, Niécbwoav, AIcdobwoav, AVOFATwWoAY, NTérwoar, AiTéTAwsaY, PHYdc Owoar, 
paritwcay, TindcOwcar, pirtelobwoay, yeypapbwoar, memeloOwoay, TibETwoAay, 51d6- 
twoar, bérwoay, Tibésbwoar, bc Owoay, -Erwaar, -Ecbwoar. 

N.—ésrwy for bvrwy is rare. Attic inscriptions have (very rarely) 
“YT QCaP. 





f. -arat, -aro: occur in Hom. regularly in the perfect and pluperfect of 
consonant stems, as rerpdparar, @arac for éo-vrat, Hato for jo-vro from Fua 
(jopar) ; also in stems ending in ~., as ¢pOlaro. -arat, -aro were transferred to 
vocalic stems, as BeSAjarar, BeBAjaro, dt. dvvéarar. Iom. has -d-arae in édy- 
Addarat from édavyw drive. In the opt. -aro always (yevolaro for yévowro), In 
Hat. » before -ara:, -aro is shortened, as perf. #yéara: for Fyt-ara: = Hynvrae, 
éBeBdéaro for -yaro. For xeivrat, Hom. xelarar and xéarat, Hdt. has xéarar. In 
the opt. Hdt. has -aro: Bovdolaro, defataro. In Hat. -ara:, -aro occur even in the 
present system, ri0éarar, dvyéarat, tordaro. 

466 a. D. -4 is not rare in Hom., pres. d{dw@ = dldou, 8pyubt, aor. KA0H, pert. 
rérhabt, Acolic has tora, plry. let, déxor, dld0e (Pindar) are very rare. 

8. Doric has also -yrw, as in wapexdyrw ; Acolic -vrov, a8 pépovroy. Doric 
has -o@w (pl.) and -céw». 
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ENDINGS OF THE PLUPERFECT, ENDINGS IN o@ 


467. Endings of the Pluperfect Active.—-~-», -7s, -e(v) are derived from 
-e(o)a, -e(c)as, -e(o)e. In later Greek the endings are -ew, -eis, -e(v), -etror, 
-err ny, ~eiuev, -ecTe, and very late -ewav. 


468. The Endings -00e, etc. — The o of the endings -«6e, -0@w, -c ov, -cOwy, 
-c8a: (409 N.) has no exact parallel in cognate languages, and seems to have 
spread in Greek from forms like reré\ec-6e, éfwo-6e, etc., where a sigma-stem 
was followed by original -6e. 


ENDINGS OF THE INFINITIVE, PARTICIPLE, AND VERBAL 
ADJECTIVE | 


469. Infinitive.— The following are the endings added to the tense-stem to 
make the infinitive. 
a. -ev: in present and 2 aorist active of w-verbs, all futures active. Thus, Adecy, 
Tiuady, Aumreiv, Mboev, Pavety from AUe-ev, Tiude-ev, Aimé-ev, hioe-ev, Pavée-ev. 
b. -at: in 1 aor, active, as Adcas, madeDoas, dettas , 
c. ,-vav: (1) present, 2 perf. of ui-verbs, the two passive aorists, as 7:é-vai, éo7d- 
vat, AvOF-vat, pav#-vac; (2) perfect active, NeAvxévas, and efdé-var from 
el6-e (oida). . 
N. 1.—The ending eva: appears in the 2 aor. of ju-verbs, as SoGva: from 66-evat, 
Geivar from 6¢-evar, 
d. -v@at: in other cases. 
N. 2. — The infinitives are old cases of substantives, those in -a: being datives, 
the others locatives. 


470. Participles. — The stem of the participle is formed by adding the fol- 
lowing endings to the tense stem. 
a. -wr-: in all active tenses except the perfect, and in 1 and 2 aor. passive (301). 
b. -or-: in the perfect active (for-for-) ; masc. -ds, fem. -via, neut. -és (301 c). 
c. -pevo-: in the middle, and in the passive except in the aorist. 


471. Verbal Adjectives. — Most of the verbals in -rés and -réos are formed 
by adding these suffixes to the verbal stem of the aorist passive (first or second). 
Thus, Pdy7és, -réos (é-pihy-Onv) ; meords, -réos (é-welo-Onv) ; TedeoTds, -Téos 
(érehéo-Onv) ; oradrés, -réos (éordd-nv); BAnrés, -Téos (€-GAH-Onv). On the 
accent of compound verbals, see 425 c. 





467 D. Hom, has -ea, -ys, -e or e-v (-ee only in #dee), -eoay, and rarely -o», 
-es, -¢; Hdt. has -ea, -eas, -ee (-ec 9), -eare, -eoay. 

469 D. -ev appears also in Hom. idéev (miswritten (S¢ev). Hom. has no case 
of -evac (for lévar write tuevar). For -ev or -vac Hom. often uses -pevar (also 
Aeolic) and -pev (which is also Doric); both endings show the accent on the 
preceding syllable, as fevyrdpevar, Eupevar (= elvar), pidhperat, orhpevar, Eorduevar, 
atéverat, duowOjuerar, Sahuerar; TiOduer, Sumer, tuev, O€uev, EXOguev, adéduev. Doric 
has -ev in the aorist passive, as aloxuvOfuer. -pev is preceded-by a short syllable 
and generally stands before a vowel. -va: always follows along vowel. Doric 
has -yv and -ev in the present. Aeolic has -y» in the present and 2 aorist. 
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a 
a. Some are derived from other stem forms (pres. and fut.), as gep-rés, 
i-réov, duva-rés; pweverds (cp. nevé-w = pevd fut.). 


472. Verbals in -rés, -r#, -rév either (1) have the meaning of a perfect pas- 
sive participle, as xpurrés hidden, matdevrés educated, or (2) express possibility, 
as vontés thinkable, éparés visible. Many have either signitication, but some are 
passive only, as woinrés done. See 425c. N. 

a. Usually passive in meaning are verbals from deponent verbs, as pipnrds 
imitated. 

b. Usually active in meaning are compounds derived from transitive active 
verbs ; but some intransitive verbs make active verbals, as purés flowing. 

c. Many are active or passive, others only active: peurrds blamed, blam- 
able, blaming, miorés trusting in (vare), trusted, ampaixros doing nothing, not 
done, Pbeyxrés sounding. “ 


473. Verbals in -réos, -réa, -réov express necessity (cp. the Lat, gerundive in 
-ndus), a8 doréos that must be given, wadeuréos educandus. 


FORMATION OF THE TENSE-SYSTEMS (2 AND MI-VERBS) 
CHANGES IN THE VERB-STEM 


474. From the verb-stem (or theme) each tense-stem is formed by 
the addition of a tense-suffix (455) or of a prefix, or of both. In 
475-495 certain modifications of the verb-stem are considered. 


475. Variation in Quantity. — Many verbs of the first class (498 ff.) 
show variation in the quantity of the vowel of the verb-stem, which is 
commonly long in the present but fluctuates in other tenses, as Ai-w, 
di-ow, &v-ca, but AAU-Ka, ACAV-pat, EAV-Oyv. (Other examples, 500.) 

a. Some verbs of the Fourth Class (523 ¢) lengthen a short vowel of the pres- 
ent in some other tenses. Thus, \auBdvw (AaB-) take, Mjpouat, eAynpa, ef Anupat, 
éAHndOnv, but 2 aor. édafov. 


476. Vowel Gradation (35, 36).— Verbs of the first class show a 
variation between a strong grade (or two strong grades) and a weak 
grade. The weak grades, t, 0, a, appear especially in the second 
aorist and second passive systems; the corresponding strong grades, 
et (ot), ev (ov), 7 (w), appear usually in the other systems (o, ov, w, in 
the second perfect). 

a. Expulsion of a short vowel between consonants (so-called syncope 493) 
produces a weak form of the stem of the same grade asi, v, a (36). Cp. yl-yr-o- 
par become (aor. é-yer-6-unv), (e-t-b-pny (pres. mér-o-yar fly) with &€Dcr-o-y, 
E-gpuy-0-v, &rdn-n-v (477 6). So %-cx-0-v got from %x-w have. 

b. a is the weak form of n (@), as in TH#xw érdxyy; and of e, when e has , p, 
v, p before or after it, as in rpérw, érpdmny (479). 


477. The following examples illustrate the principles of 476. 
a. aoe: Aelrw leave, detvw, 2 perf. AdAoura, AeAerwyau, EdclPOqv, 2 aOr. Edurov. 
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N.—The weak form appears when the verb undergoes Attic reduplication 
(446) ; as in ddrclpw anoint, 2 perf. ddprua, dApAcumar; epeixw war (onic and 
poetic), 2 perf. épyjprypyar, 2 aor. fpixov; épelrw overthrow, Lpic spain but 
épetdw prop, éphpero par. 

b. evovy: éded(Pcoua I shall go, 2 perf. a\pdvoa (Epic éA#\ov9a), 2 aor. 
(Epic #Avdov) ; pebyw flee, pevtouar or Pevtoduar, 2 perf. répevya, 2 aor. Epvyor ; 
péw flow (for pev-w, 43), petoouar, dppinxa (pue-), 2 aor. pass. eppbyy. 

N. —xéw pour (for xev-w, 43), éxea (for dxeva), has v in xéxuna, céxupar, éxd- 
Onv; cebw (poetic) urge, %ooeva, Zooupas, eoovGny or éobOnv rushed. See also 
rebxw in the List of Verbs. 

C. nwa: phy-rum break, prhiw, eppnia, 2 perf. Zppwya, 2 aor. pass. éppayny ; 
ThHK-w melt, THEW, Ernta, rérnka, érHxOnv, 2 aor. pass. éraxny. 

N.— Verbs of class c usually have & in the 2 aorist, w in the 2 perfect Cif 
there is one), elsewhere y. w occurs in the present in rpwyw gnaw, 2 aor. érpayor. 


478. Change of « to o in the Second Perfect. — In the second perfect 
e of the verb-stem is changed to o. 

Kém-t-w steal xéxdoda, (daro-)xrelvw Kill (xrev-, 519) -éxrova, déy-w collect 
ddoxa, tdoxw, fut. reloouar (from revOoopat, 100) rérorvOa, réur-w send réropda, 
arépy-w love éoropya, tlkrw beget tétoKxa, Tpém-w turn rétpopa, Tpéd-w nourish 
térpopa, Gielp-w corrupt @pbopa. So in yiy(e)vopar become éyerduny, yéyove ; 
tyelpw awaken éypyyopa (446). This change corresponds to that of e to o: (477 a). 


479. Change of « to o.—In verb-stems containing d, p, v, p, an e is 
usually changed to a in the first perfect, perfect middle, and second 
passive systems. 


tpér-w turn, TéTpappar, érpdany (1 aor. érpépOnv); rpép-o feed, TéGpapypar, 
érpdgny (1 aor. epépOny) ; amelpw (orep-) sow, torappat, domdpny ; pbelpw (pOep-) 
destroy, @pOappar, ébOdpnv; oré\d\w (ored-) send, €oradka, Zorarpat, éorddny ; 
telvw (rev-) stretch, téraxa, rérapat, érdény (1 aor.). 

a. Also in the 2 aor. pass. of kdér7w steal (éxddanv), rréxw weave (érddxnr), 
téprw gladden (Epic érdprnv). Many of these verbs also show o in the second 
perfect (478). 


480. This &is also found in the second aorist active and middle of xrelvw Kill 
(Exravoy poetic), réuyw cut (dialectal grayov), rpérw turn (@rparoy poetic), réprw 
gladden (éraprépuny poetic), poetic déproua: see (Zdpaxov). Also répOw, rricow. 


481. «¢ in the perfect middle in xékenpar (KrderTw steal), wétreypat (rréxw 
weave) is introduced from the present. 


482. The & in 479, 480 is developed from a liquid or nasal brought between 
two consonants (35b). Thus, éoradpar, rérayac from éorhua, rerzuat, érdOny 
from érvOnv (20 b). Here ord, ry represent weak grades of the stem. 


483. a. The variations ¢, 0, a, w appear in rpérw turn, rpépu, Erpeva, 2 perf. 
térpoga, rérpappat, erpépOny, 2 aor. pass. érpdanv; frequentative tpwrdw (867). 

b. The variations €, 0, w appear in méropat fly, rordéopar (poet.) and frequen- 
tative rwrdopa: (poet., 867) fly about. 
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484. y,a in the Second Perfect.—-Inu the second perfect & of the 
verb-stem is lengthened to 7 (a): @¢AAw (Gad-) bloom, réOyra; daivw 
(fav-) show, wépyva; paivw (uar-) madden, péunva; Kpalw (Kpay-) cry 
out, Kéxpaya. 

485. Addition of «.—a. To the verb-stem « is added to make the present 
stem in doxéw seem, fut. d6fw, aor. Z5oka (Sox-) ; SO in yauéw marry, dbéw push. 
Usually « is added in some stem other than the present. 

b. In many verbs ¢ is added to the verb-stem to form the tense-stems other 
than preset, second aorist, and second perfect, e.g. udxoua: (uax~) fight, paxod- 
par (= paxe(o)opat), euaxerduny, peudxynpat. So dyGopar am grieved, Bovdopat 
wish, ylyvopar becume, déw want, (2)6ddw wish, néddrw iniend, pérta is a care, 
olouat think. 

c. In some verbs cis added to form one or more tense-stems, as pérw (yev-) 
remain, pepévnxa (ueve-) to avoid -»-xa in the perfect. So, véuw distribute, Ew 
have, otxopacamgone. So also dapédvw, dopalvouat, péw, creiBw (poetic), rvyxdvw. 

d. Some verbs have alternative presents with or without e. Here sometimes 
one is used in prose, the other in poetry, sometimes both are poetic or both used 
in prose. Thus, cw draw (Hom. also édxéw), idxw laxéw sound (both poetic), 
pédw pedéw (both poetic), pirrw and pirréw throw (both in prose). 


486. Addition of a and o.—-a or o is added to the verb-stem in some verbs. 
Thus, pixdopa bellow (Epic 2 aor. wixov), euvknoduny ; ddloxopar (ad-) be cap- 
tured, adwcouat from ado-; B8urd-ys swear (du-) Spooca, dudpora etc. (du0-) ; 
ofxouat am gone, Epic ofywka or dxwxa, 


487. Lengthening of Short Final Vowel. — Verb-stems ending in a 
short vowel generally lengthen that vowel before the tense-suffix 
in all tenses (except the present and imperfect) formed from them. : 
Here a (except after «, 4, and p) and « become 7, o becomes o, 


Tind-w (Tiva-) honour, tiph-cw, éripn-ca, TeTivn-xa, TeTivy-pwar, éTiny-Onv ; 
Onpd-w (Onpa-) hunt, Onpi-cw, éOjpa-ca, etc. (389) ; moréw (wote-) make, rorj-ow, 
éroln-ca, weroin-xa, meroly-pat, erovh-Onv; dnddw (Sydro-) manifest, dyrd-cw, 
dd7AwW-ca, etc. ; édw permit, dicw, etc. 

a. Note dxpodcouar, Axpodcduny, etc., from dxpodopar hear; xpiow, Expnoa 
from xpdw give oracles; xpioopat, éxpyoduny from yxpdoua use; totes and 
&rpnoa from rerpalyw bore are from Tpe-. 

b. Verb-stems adding or o (486), and stems apparently receiving a short final 
vowel by metathesis (128), lengthen the short final vowel, as BoUAouac (Bovd-) 
wish, Boudf-copar (Bovdre-, 485), kdurvw (kau-) am weary, Kéxun-Ka (kya-). 


485 D. Some Ionic and poetic verbs adding ¢ are dréfw, dAPopat, yeywrdw, ynbéw, 
Sovréw, elpopat, eiiéw, éraupéw, xedadéw, xédopat, kevTéw, Know, kTvTéw, Kupéw, AdoKW, 
péSouat, witw, waréopat, piyéw, orvyéw, Topéw, xdf{w, préw (poetic forms), xpar- 
opéw; durraxicxw, draploxw; Epic eéididoxyoa (b:ddoxw), wifjow, wemOjow, 
mwihcds (reléw), repidjcopar (pelSopar). 

486 D. ais added also in Sptxdouat, yodw, dnpidouar, ACXudw, pnKdopar, unridw, 
All these are mainly poetic. 
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488. Retention of Short Final Vowel.— Many verb-stems ending 
apparently in a short vowel retain the short vowel, contrary to 487, 
in some or all the tenses. 


yerd-w laugh, yehdooua, éyérdoa, eyehdoOny ; redéw finish, rehS from reré-w, 
érddheca, rerédexa, TerTéheo par, ereddoOny; advdw accomplish, dvicw, #rica, Yriopai, 

a. The following verbs retain the final short vowel of the verb-stem in all 
tenses: dya-yat, aldé-opa, axd-oua, ddhéw, dvt-w, dpécxw (dpe-), dpké-w, dpé-w, 
dpt-w, yehd-w, ératyw (éha-), éhed-w, and Erx-w (éde-e-), Eud-w, épd-w, Fpa-yas 
(poet.), do Blu (éo6c-, ¢5-e-, €50-), fé-w, OAd-w, thdcxouar (tha-), Krd-w break, peOoKw 
(webu-), Eé-w, wri-w (rri-, mri-), ord-w, TEeEw, Tpé-w, POW (PO-), PAd-w, 
xard-w, xé-w (xv-). Also all verbs in -ayia: and -erviu (except toByxa from 
oBévvipe extinguish), and rArvpe (dd-c-), Survie (6u-, due-, d40-), oTdprdpu (oTOp-e). 

b. The following verbs keep short the final vowel in the future, but lengthen 
it in one or more other tense-systeins, or have double future forms, one with the 
short vowel, the other with the long vowel: airéw (airéow, Freca, Hrexa, HvdOny, 
Yrnuar), &xOopar (axO-, dxOe-), kadéw, pdxouar (uay-e-), wow, Tivw (me-, ses 
wobé-w, rrové-w, épt-w (Epic), pPdvw (p8a-). 

c. In some verbs the final short vowel of the verb-stem remains short in one 
or more tense-stems, but is lengthened in the future, as 5éw bind, diow, f5ynoa, 
dédexa, dédeuar, E540nv. So aipéw, Baiw (Ba-), Bivéw (Bu-), dldwyt (50-, 5w-), 
Svva-par, dbw (5t-, dU-), edploxw (ebp-e-), Exw (cex-, gxE-), Giw (OU-, OU-), tnue 
(é-, 9), torn (ord-, orn-), Abw (Ad-, AU-), TLOnus (Oe-, Oy-), Tivw (Ti-), Pow (Pi-, 
gv-), and the root ép-, pe- (efor). 

d. Most of the verbs refusing to lengthen a final short vowel have verb-stems 
originally ending in o (624) ; as redéw from redeo-Lw (cp. 7d Tédos). By analogy 
to these, other verbs retain their short final vowel. 


489, Insertion of «.— In the perfect middle and first aorist pas- 
sive systems, verbs which retain a short final vowel and some others 
usually insert o before the personal ending. 


Thus, redéw (488 d), reréeopar, éreddoOnv; omdw draw, toracpat, domdcOny; 
keredw order, Kexéddrevo pat, exedhebaOnv ; yeyrdokw know, @yvwopas, eyvadaOny. 

a. If the aorist passive ends in -6yy and not in -cény, the perfect middle does 
not insert o. Thus -Onr, not -cnv, occurs in all verbs in -evw except AeUw stone 
to death, in all verbs in -ew which have -@yv preceded by 7, in all verbs in -w 
except x6w heap up, and in all verbs in -aw except those that retain é. Stems 
originally ending in ¢ (624) properly show c. 

b. If the aorist passive ends in -énv, the perfect middle may or may not 
insert o. Verbs in -atw and ~.gw (stems -ad, -.5) regularly have o by 88, 587. 
In the case of other verbs some always show c, some never show o, and some 
are doubtful. In many cases the later usage with ¢ has crept into the Mss. of 





488 D. Here belong Epic dxnddw, xoréw, odw, vexéw, and the forms daca, 
-duny, deca. éptw shows épu- and épi-. 

489 D. Hom. has original forms in regpaduévos (ppatw), xexopuOpuevos (xopiTTw), 
érémOuev (arelOw). 
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the classical authors (so with’ the perfect of ddéw, Baivw, Spdw, fadvvime, kreiw 
(rAfw), oPfw, xpiw, and with the aorist of wavw). 

c. The following verbs show an inserted ¢ both in the perfect middle and the 
aorist passive in classical Greek : aldéopar, yryvdonw, édxvw, OrAdw, Opabw, Kedevw, 
kdw, xva(l)w, Kopérvopi, Kudtw, Ebw, wlurdrnu, rpiw, TrirTw, oBérvigs, celw, oKe- 
Sdvvip, ordw, Tavdw, Tedéw, Tlyw, bw, Prdw, xbw, XpPLw. 

d. The following form only the perfect middle with o in classical Greek : Pivéw, 
évvd us (eluar, but 2oro Hom.), épiw, fadvvigu, Edw, *dvcoouat, whéw, Predw (Hdt.). 

e. The following form only the aorist passive with o in classical Greek : &yayuar, 
dxotw, dviw, dpéoxw, &xOouat, yeddw, daivim, Spdw, éNw, Epapat, épdw, thdoxopat, 
rrelw (KAyw), Aevw, peObonw, pimvyoxw, dtw, dvouar (Hdt.), ralw, waralw, werd 
vou, tlhumpnu, palw, povvdpu, ordpvips, yardw, xpdouat, xpaw, xpiw. 

f. Only in post-classical Greek is « attested both in the perfect middle and 
aorist passive in dpkéw, (éw, kralw, (dao) Aavw, Aéw, BAIL, Trew, Tralw, Tdw, Pabw. 
—Only in the perfect middle: dyapat, dxovw, dviw, yeddw, Spdw, éuéw, Epapat, 
kepdvviu, Kodovw, pebioxw, valw, rdw spin, drulw, ralw, raralw, merdvvype (and in 
Ionic), wlwrpyue (Aristotle; earlier perf. rémpynyar), orbpvips, xardw, patw. 
When the perfect middle is not attested in classical Greek some at least of 
the « forms from the above verbs may represent classical usage, provided the 
aorist passive has -c#yy. — Only in the aorist passive: dxéopat, dhéw, dptw, Balvw, 
Bivéw, yedw, ciiw, dradvw, Epupat, éptw, tdvvipu, kalw, féw, sees véw heap up, 
*6dbccouat, whéw, wrbw, oSf{w, POdvw. 

g. Some verbs have double forms (one of which may be disputed) in the 
classical period : Sivapar: ddvvyOny and gduvdeOnv (chiefly Ionic and poetic) ; 
Kendvvtpe: expaOny and éxepdoOyy; kpotw: xéxpouyac better than kéxpovopa; véw: 
vévnuat and vévynopar; Spvipr: dudpopar (and éumpocrat), apddyny and dpdoOny. — 
Dialectal or dialectal and late are €8déc6ny for éBorjOnv (Bodw), éAfAacpar Ado ny 
(édatvw), Kexdpynpat for xexdpec pa (xopévvdpe), weméracuat (werdvvipe). 

h. Some verb-stems ending in v show -o-ya: in the perfect middle: 756rw, 
jualyw, taxbvw, mepaivw, dpalyw, galvw. Thus régacpar, Hdvouar, peulacuar. 
Dialectal or late: @yAbvw, xordalyw, demrtie, Adpalvouat, Ealvw, Enpalve, onpatyw. 
On -ypar see 579. 

i, Observe that some vowel verbs inserting ¢ do not lengthen the final vowel 
of the verb-stem in any tense (yeAdw, redéw); and that some not inserting o 
(5éw, #6, Adw) do not lengthen the final vowel in some tenses. éa-atvéw com- 
mend and rap-awéw exhort do not insert ¢ and have the short vowel in aii tenses. 

j. The insertion of ¢ in the perfect middle started in the 3 sing. and 2 pl. 
Before the endings -ra: and -o6e, « was retained in the case of verbs with stems 
originally ending in o (as reXéw), or where « developed from 7, 5, 6 (98) before 
~rat, -c0e (wéreora: from rerebrat) See 409b, 624. In all cases where the 
verb-stem did not originally end in o, the sigma forms are due to analogy; as in 
kexéAevo war (kedebw), méemrAno wat (rlumAnpL), Eyvwrpae (yryvdoKw). 


490. Addition of 6.—The present stems of some poetical verbs are made 
by the addition of @; as v}-6-w spin, rhij-8-w am full (alu-rdy-m). Cp. 882. 





490 D. A few verbs make poetic forms by adding -9%- to the present or 
the 2 aorist tense-stem, in which a or e (v once) takes the place of the thematic 
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a. Most of the indicative forms seem to be impérfects, but since some have the 
force of aorists (eg., Soph. O. CV. 862, 1334, O. /’. 650), in certain editions they 
are regarded as second aorists, and the intinitives and participles are accented 
(against the Mss.) on the ultima (diwxaGeiv, elxabdv). 


491. Omission of v.— Some verbs in -yw drop the v of the verbal 
stem in the first perfect, perfect middle, and first passive systems. 


kpivw (xpiv-), judge, xéxpi-xa, xéxpt-yat, éxpl-Onv. So also xdivw incline, rrbvw 
wash. 


492. Metathesis.— The verbal stem may suffer metathesis (128). 


a. In the present: @yyjoxw die, 2 aor. 2@avov, pert. réOvnxa. 

b. In other tenses : BdAdw throw (Bad-), perf. BEBAnxa, EBAHOny (BAn-); TEurw cut 
(reu-v-), 2 aor. @repov, perf. rérunxa; dépxopae (Sepx-) see, 2 aor. @bpa- 
cov; Téprw delight, 2 aor. pass. érdprny and érpdarqy (both poetical). 


493. Syncope. — Some verbs suffer syncope (44 b). 


a. In the present; rimrw fall for r-m(e)r-w, loxw hold for (c)i-0(e)x-w (125 €), 
pluvw for pi-pev-w. 
b. In the future: rr#oopa from réropac fly. 
In the second aorist : érxov for ¢-cex-ov from exw (éx- for cex-, 125 e). 
d. In the perfect: ré-wra-par have expanded from rerd-vyvpn, 
N.—Syncopated forms are properly weak stems (476 a). 


oO 


494. Reduplication. — The verb-stem may be reduplicated. 

In the present with ¢: yeyve-cKw (yvw-) know, ri-On-p place, t-orn-m set, 
di-dw-ys give. The present reduplication may be carried over to other 
tenses: 616d (k)oxw teach (99), diddiw. Withe: re-rpalyw bore. 

b. In the second aorist: &yw (dy-) lead, #y-ay-ov ; Eropuar follow, éombuny (for 
o€-oT-ONNY). : 

c. Regularly, with e in the perfect. 


a 


495. Iterative Imperfects and Aorists in -cx%-.— Homer and Herodotus 
have iterative iinperfects and aorists in -cxoy and -cxouny denoting a customary 
or repeated past action. Homer has iterative forms in the imperfect and 1 and 
2 aorist active and middle. Herodotus has no iteratives in the 1 aorist and few 





vowel of the simple verb. Such forms are chiefly Homeric, but occur sometimes 
in Attic poetry, very rarely in prose. Thus, ¢reyé0w (gréyw burn), ededxaGor 
(Sidkw pursue), ErxeOov (xw have). 6-forms are found in moods other than 
the indicative (elkd9w, elxd@ouu, duivdbare, Suwxdbery, eixddwr). 

492 D. See the List of Verbs for poetical forms of duaprdvw, daphdvw, bpitrw, 
Br\Ooxw, Sapatw, Séuw, rop-. 

493 D. See the List of Verbs for poetical forms of rédw, Teddf{w, uédw, wédo- 
pat; also érerpov found, @redvor slew. 

494 D. Poetic dpapicxw (dp) fit, and the intensives (867) pap-ualpw (uap-) 
Slash, wop-dtpw (pup-) yrow red, rap-palvw (par-) shine brightly, ro-rviw (avv-) 
puf. Also with 7 in 6y-Séx-ro greeted (Mss. deldexro). 
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in the 2 aorist; and only from w-verbs. Herodotus regularly and Homer usually 
omit the augment. -aw verbs have -aa-cxoy or -a-cKoy; -ew Verbs -ee-cxov, in 
Hom. also -e-cxov. -a-cxov is rare in other verbs than those in -aw. The vowel 
preceding the suffix is always short. 

a. The suffix -cx«%- is added to the tense-stem. Jimperf.: gevye-cxe (pevyw 
flee), Exe-cxov (Exw have), vixd-cxoper (vicdw conquer), yoda-cxe (yodw bewail), 
xporra-cxe (xpimrw hide), xadée-cxov (xaréw call), fwrvicxero ({wvvdyu gird) ; 
1 aor.: dmo-rpépa-cne (dwotpérw turn away); 2 aor.: piye-cxe, ord-cKe stood. 


VERB-STEM AND PRESENT STEM 


496. From the verb-stem (or theme) the present stem is formed 
in several ways. All verbs are arranged in the present system 
according to the method of forming the present stem from the verb- 
stem. Verbs are named according to the last letter of the verb-stem 
(376): 1. Vowel Verbs, 2. Liquid Verbs (including liquids and 
nasals),. 3. Stop Verbs. 


!. PRESENT SYSTEM 
(PRESENT AND IMPERFECT ACTIVE AND MIDDLE) 


497. The present stem is formed from the verb-stem in five dif- 
ferent ways. There are, therefore, five classes of present stems. 
The verb-stem is sometimes the present stem, but usually it is 
strengthened in different ways. A sixth class consists of irregular 
verbs, the present stem of which is not connected with the stem or 
stems of other tenses. 


FIRST OR SIMPLE CLASS 


498. Presents of the Simple Class are formed from the verb-stem 
with or without the thematic vowel. 


499. (I) Presents with the thematic vowel (wverbs). The pres- 
eut stem is made by adding the thematic vowel %- to the verb-stem, 
as di-w, waide’-w, Trat-w, piv-w, welb-w, pedy-w, aud the denominative 
verbs ripd-w, préw, Baorhei-w. For the personal endings, see 463 ff. 
For the derivation of many of these verbs, see 522. 


500. The final vowel of the verb-stem is long in the present indicative, but 
either long or short in the othe« tense-stems, of the following verbs in -vw or -iw. 
1. a. Verbs in -vw generally have v in Attic in the present; as \éw louse, dw 
go under, Gow sacrifice (almost always), gto make’ grow (usually). Also in 
ddbw, dpTriw, BpevOdoua:, ynptopar, daxptw (once ¥), idptw, loxia, xaTTbw, Kvtw, 





500. 1. D. Homer has short v in dw, dvdw, Bpdw, Siw, Epiw, ytw, Tardy, 
gow, and in all denominative verbs except épyriovro and éri@bover, where v is 
metrically necessary ; long v in f6w, rr6w, bw; anceps in Ow sacrifice (6 doubt- 
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Kwktw, kw\tw (usually), pyviw, dréiw (é7ulw), mTbw, pbouat, orbopat, Tpbw, vet; 
possibly in efNopat, jytw, piw, Edw, Priw; duviw, unptouat, wrnOdw (once ¢), 
girtw. aptw (0) is doubtful. 

b. -vw has v short in dviw, dptw, Bpdw, wrbw (but «rdG6), weOdw, and in all 
verbs in -vuw. 

2. Attic has 7 in primitive verbs in -w, as mptw, xpiw, yw, but Vin rlw. De- 
nominative verbs have t; but éc6iw. 

501. Several verbs with medial t, ¥ in the present, show ¢ or 7, § or ¥ in some 
other tense or tenses. Thus, OdiBw press réO\pa, rviyw choke érvlyny, rpiBw 
rub rérpipa érplBnr, ridw raise smoke érigny, pixw cool époxnr. 


502. Verb-stems having the weak grades a, t, v, show the strong - 
grades y, «, ev in the pr esent; as THK-w » (Tax) melt, Aeirw (Aur-) leave, 
pevtyw (puy-) flee. 

a. To this class belong also \76w, cjrw, réOnTa am astonished, 2 aor. érapor, 
ddelpw, (Sédorxa, 703), exw (Coca), (elwha, 563 a), epelkw, épelrw, relOw, oTelBuw, 
oreixw, peldouat ; éped-yopat, KevOw, revPouat, TEVXW. 

503. Present Stems in -e%- for ev%-.— The strong form ev before the the- 
matic vowel became ef (ev) and thene (20 a, 43) in the verbs 8 run Oevcopat, 
véw swim Evevoa, wAéw sail %rdevoa, wrvéw breathe Ervevoa, péw flow pevtoopat, yew 
pour Kéyuna, céxupar, éxvnv. ; 

504. (II) Presents without the thematie vowel (u-verbs). The 
personal ending is added directly to the verb-stem, which is often 
reduplicated. The verb-stem shows different vowel grades, strong 
forms y, » in the singular, weak forms « (a), o in the dual and plural. 
Thus ti-Oy-yu, tHOepev; Corype for crorype (= ovora-pt), Horo-pev; 
8i-Sw-pu, 8-d0-pev. 

a.. All verbs in pu Sober 723 ff) belong to this class “except those in 
-vipu (528 f) and -ynu (523 g). 


SECOND OR T CLASS (VERBS IN -7T) 


505. The present stem is formed by adding -r%- to the verb- 
stem, which ends in z, 8, or ¢. ‘The verb-stem is ascertained from 
the second aorist (if there is one) or from a word from the same 
root. : 








ful), Giw rush on, rage, dw (rarely Nbw), worrviw, pdoxar. Pindar has v short 
in Obw sacrifice, loxvw, iw, pavdw, pw, ployat, in presents in -vvw, and in 
denominative verbs. 

2. Hom. has iin the primitives miowa: and xpiw; but tiw and riw (relw ?) ; 
-tw in denominatives (except price B 769). xovtw, éfouar are from xom(c)-1, 
6t(o)-towat, 

8. Where Attic has vu, ¢ in the present, and Epic v, %, the former are due fo 
the influence of v, 7 in the future and aorist. 

503 D. These verbs end in -evw in Aeolic (avetw etc.). Epic rico, rvelw have 
e: by metrical lengthening (28 D.). 
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xémt@ cul, verb-stem xor- in 2 aor. pass. é-xér-np. 
Brdrrw injure, “ ‘ Brap- se ae ( €-BAdB-ny. 
kadint@ cover, “ %  KadruB- se Kartp-n hut. 


pinto throw, ct pig-, pid- “ 2 aor. pass. é-ppld-nv. 
a. dotpdrrw lighten, xadérrw oppress may be from -rw (117, 507). 


506. Some of the verbs of this class add ¢ in the present or other tenses, as 
imréw throw, wexréw comb, timrw strike rurjow. 


THIRD OR IOTA CLASS 


507. The present stem is formed by adding ~%- to the verb-stem 
and by making the necessary euphonic changes (109-116). 


Il. PRESENTS IN -fo 


608. Dental Verb-stems. — Verb-stems in 8 unite with . to form 
presents in -Cw (116), as dpdlw tell (dpad-10), ermilo hope (eAmt6-), 
copilw carry (Kopid-7 @ carrying), dw smell (68-py odour), xabéLouor seat 
myself (€€-os seat). 

a. ogtw save (for ocw-itw) forms its tenses partly from the verb-stem ow-, 
partly from the verb-stem owi-. 


509. Stems in y.—Some verbs in fw are derived from stems in 

y preceded by a vowel; as dprdfw seize for dorayw (cp. dpray-7 
aie Kpatw ery out (2 aor. éxpayov). See 116, other examples 
623 y LIT. 

a. vite wash makes its other tenses from the verb-stem vif- (fut. viw, cp. 
Hom. virropar). 


510. A few verbs with stems in yy lose one y and have presents in -tw; as 
Kddfw scream (xrayy-4), fut. nrdyéw; carmifw sound the trumpet éoddmvyia 
(also Aétw sob, whdtw cause to wander). 


511. peyiw, épyw yield pétw do (poetic) and Zpdw (Ionic and poetic). See 116. 


512. Most verbs in -fw are not formed from stems in 6 or y, but 
are due to analogy. See 516, 623 y ITI, 866. 6. 


Il. PRESENTS IN -rrwm (IONIC AND LATER ATTIC -cca, 78) 


513. Palatal Verb-stems.— Stems ending in « or x unite with » 
to form presents in -rTw (-cow). 

guddrrew guard from pudax-w (pudrax-4 guard (112)); xnpétrw proclaim from 
xnpde-ww (xipvé, Kipvx-os); Tapdrrw disturb from rapay-w (rapax-4 confusion). 

a. wérrw cook is for wex-.w ; aj] other tenses are made from mer-. 





508 D. Aeolic has -cdw for -fw. 
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514. Several verbs showing forms in y seein to unite y with. to form pres- 
ents in -rTw (-cow.) ‘Thus éd\d\drrw change, patre knead, mdjrrw strike (with 
the 2 aorists passive #Addy-ny, eudy-nv, érdpy-nv), tpaTTw do (2 perl. wémpaya, 
571), rédrTw arrange (raiy-bs commander). 

a. So dpdrroya: grasp, vaétrw compress (515 b), v0rrw push, mricow fold, 
cdrrw load, siptrtw pipe, opdrrw hill, pparrw fence. mpaérrw has the late perf. 
w én paxa. 


515. Some presents in -rrw (-cow) are formed from stems in 7, 0 
like those from x, x. 


Poet. épécow row (épér-ns rower) aor. Hpeca ; poet. xoptcow arm (Kédpus Képud-os 
helmet), impert. éxdpuoce, 
a. Soalso Prirrw take honey, ratrw sprinkle, rritrw pound, and perhaps mA\a77w 
Jorm ; also a¢acow Hdt., and poetic iudoow, Aapioow, Mocopuat 
b. vdrrw compress (vay-, vad-) evata, vévacpar and vévaypor. Op. 514 a. 


516. Formations by Analogy. —a. As7+.and6-+. unite to form &, none 
of the verbs in -rrw can be derived from -y:w or -diw. Since the future and 
aorist of verbs in -f# might often seem to be derived from stems in x, x, OF 7, 8, 
uncertainty arose as to these tenses: thus the future o¢dtw (sgay-cw) from 
Epic o¢df{w slay (opay-tw) was confused in formation with gud\diw (dudax-cw), 
and a present opdrrw was constructed like guddtrw. Similarly, Attic dprdcw 
(-ouat) for Epic dprdfw; and so in place of (poetic) apudtw jit (apuod-) the forin 
dpopérTw was constructed. 


s 


I. LIQUID AND NASAL STEMS 


517. (I) Presents in -AAw are formed from verb-stems in d, to 
which , is assimilated (110). Thus, dyyéA\w annownce (ayyed-1w), 
oréhrw send (ared-L0). : 


518. (I) Presents in -aww and -atpw are formed from verb-stems 
in -ay and -ap, the , being thrown back to unite with the vowel of the 
verb-stem (111). Thus, daivw show (pay-w), dvopaivw name (dvopar-40), 
xalpw rejoice (xap-.w). 

a. Many verbs add ~w to the weak form of the stem, as dvoualy-w for 
dvouav-yw from dvopyy-w, cp- nomen (35 b). 

b. Hom. has cidainw and kiédvw honour, pedralvw blacken and pedrdvw grow 
black. édobalyw slip is late for dkizcOdvw, 

ce. The ending -ai0 has been attached, by analogy, in depyalrw make hot, etc. 
(620 ITI, 866.7).. Likewise -ixw (519) in poetic dprévw prepare, parallel to dpriw 
(in composition), by analogy to Baptvw weigh down, 7divw sweeten. 

516 D. Homer has many cases of this confusion ; aS rodeultw (arodeusd-) Dut 
woheuitw, In Doric the € forms from -tw verbs are especially common, as xwpltw 
Separate, xwpiES, exdpta. maitw sport has (late) grasa. 
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519. (III) Presents in -evw, -epw, -iva, -ipw, -tvw, and -tpw are 
formed from stems in ev, ep, tv, ip, vv, Up with 4%- added. Here 1 
disappears and the vowel preceding y or p is lengthened by compen- 
sation (e toe; .t07; vtov). See 37a, 111. 


telvw stretch (rev-.w), pbelpw destroy (Pbep-), Kpivw (Kptv-), oixtipw pity (olkTip-) 
generally written olxrelpw, dutvw ward off (duvy-), wapTopopar call to witness 
(sapTup-). 

a. ddelrw (dper-) owe, am obliged is formed like relyw, POelpw in order to dis- 
tinguish it froin é¢éddw (dped-) increase formed regularly. Hom. has usually 
Acolic 6¢érw in the sense of d¢ethw. - delpw flay (dep-ww) is parallel to dép-w (499). 


520. Verb-stems in -av- for (av, -af-).— Two verbs with verb-stems in -av 
have presents in -aw from -a:gw out of -a¢-w (38 a): kalo burn (Kav-, Kaf-), 
fut. xatv-ow ; and kralw weep (kdav~, KrAag-), fut. Krav-conar. Others 624 b. 

a. Attic prose often has céw and «dw, derived from aig before ec (xdes, and, 
with a extended to the 1 person, xéw). Cp. 396. 


521. Addition of «.— The following verbs add « in one or more tense-stems 
other than the present: @d\d\w throw, xaOif{w sit, kralw weep, bfw smell, dgeiiw 
owe, am obliged, xalpw rejoice. 


522. Contracted Verbs and Some Verbs in -w, -vw.—a. Werbs in -aw, -ew, 
-ow, Which for convenience have been treated under the first class, properly 
belong here, « (y) having been lost between vowels. Thus, rizéw from ripa-w 
(Tipa-), olxéw dwell from olxe-zw (olxe- alternate stem to olxo-, 229b), dy\éw from 
dndo-~w. So in dénominatives, as poetic pyvlew am wroth (unv-w), gitrbw sow 
(girvyw). Primitives in -iw, -iw are of uncertain origin. Cp. 608, 624. 

N. — The rare spellings ddvlw, Oviw, weOulw, dviw indicate their origin from -.w. 

b. So with stems in long vowels: dp do from dpa-yw, £@ live from fn-iw 
(cp. £90), xp& give oracles from xpy-iw (2 pers. xpqs, 394). 


FOURTH OR N CLASS 


523. The present stem of the N class is formed from the verb- 
stem by the addition of a suffix containing vr. 
a. -v%- is added: ddx-vw dite, réu-vw cut. 
So dive, kdpurvw, rivw, Thrvw poet., Tlyw, POdrvw, Pbivw. 
b. -av%- is added : alc@-dv-opac perceive, duapt-dyw err. 
So avidvw,’ Bracrdyw, dapOdvw, dex Odvouat, olddvw, dkoOdvw, dpdicxdvw (526). 
c. -av%- is added and a nasal (u, », or y nasal) inserted in the verb-stem : 
ha-p-B-dy-w (AaB-) take, da-v-O-dy-w escape notice (Aad-), Tu-y-x-dy-w happen (rvx-). 
So dvédvw please (a5-), Ovyydvw touch (Ory-), Keyxdvw find (xx-), ayxdrw 
obtain by lot (hax-), pavOdvw learn (nab-), TvrOdvopar inquire (mv6-). 
a. -ve%- is added: Bi-vé-w stop up (also Biw), ix-vé-o-mar come (also tkw), 





519 D. Aeolic has here -evvw, -eppw, -ivw, -ippw, -vvvw, -vppw (87 D. 3) ; for 
krelyw, it has xralyw; cp. Doric p@aipw for Péeipw. 
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xu-vé-w hiss, dum-wox-vé-o-uar have on, br-wx-vré-o-par promise (cp. ox-w for 
a-ox-w, 493 a). 

e. -vwv%- is added: édadvew drive for éda-w-w. 

f. -vv (-vvv after a short vowel) is added (second class of s#-verbs, 414): 
Selk-vd-ut show (decx-, present Stem deixri-), fevy-vi-ye yoke (fevy-), Shrvus destroy 
(for dd-vout, 77 a) 3 Kepd-vvi-ye Miz (Kepa-), oKedd-vvd-ue scatter (cxedo-). Others 
729 ff. Some of these verbs have presents in -vw (746). 

N. 1.—The forms in -vvdue spread from évvips, oBévviys, which are derived 
from éo-v0y, oBec-vip.. 

N. 2. —Some verbs in -»w are formed from -»¢%- for -»y%-; as Hom. rivw, 
pbive, pbdvw, dvopar from ri-vg-w, ete., (87D. 1). Attic rivw, ete. dropped the ¢. 

g. -va, -vy are added (third class of ueverbs 412); as in (poetic). ddu-vy-ye 
IT conquer, ddy-va-yev we conquer (dau-), and in oxld-vy-y (rare in prose for 
oxeddvvdju) scatter. The verbs of this class are chiefly poetic (Epic), and most 
have alternative forms in -aw. See 737, 

In two further divisions there is a transition to the Iota Class. 

h. -.w%- for -».% is added: Balyw go (Ba-r-w), xepdalvw gain (xepda-v-.w), 
terpalvw bore (rerpa-v-ww). So poetic falyw sprinkle. For the added », cp. 
ddx-rv-w (523 a). See 518 a. 

i -aw%- for ar1% is added: dcgpatvoua smell (do¢pav-ouar), Hom. dderal- 
voua. sin (also dderpalyw). See 518 a, 

524. A short vowel of the verb-stem is lengthened in the case of some verbs 
to form one or more of the tense-stems other than the present. Thus, \apuBdvw 
(AaB-) take Ampouar (AnB-) 5 Sdxvw (Sax-) bite dyxfw (dnx-). So rAayxXdvw, ar 
Odvw, Tuyxdrw, ruvOdvouar (rrvb-) inquire, fut. revooua (sevd-). 

a. febyripe yoke, wiyvime fasten, piyviyu: break have the strong grade in all 
tenses except the 2 pass. system. pelyvijun mix (commonly written yiyviue) has 
pty- only in the 2 perf. and 2 pass. systems. 


525. Addition of « and o.—a. Many verbs add « to the verb-stem to form 
all the tenses except present, 2 aorist, and 2 perfect; aS ale@dvouat, auaprdvw, 
avidvw, avédvw, drexOdvoyat, Bragrdyw, Sapfdvw, Kiyxdvw, pavOdvw, ddicbdvw, 
é¢doxdvw. One or more tenses with e added are formed by xepdalyw, sdrAUpL, 
bcppalrvoua:, ordpvims, TYYXEYW. 

b. durum swear has épuo- in all systems except the present and future, as 
Guooa, duépoxa, but fut. duoGuar from ducopac. 


FIFTH OR INCEPTIVE CLASS (VERBS IN -oKw) 


526. The present stem is formed by adding the suffix -ox%- to the 
verb-stem if it ends in a vowel; -x%- if it ends in a consonant. 
Thus, dpécxw please, ebp-icxo Jind. 

a. This class is called inceptive (or inchoative) because some of the verbs 
belonging to it have the sense of beginning or becoming (cp. Lat. -sco); as 
ynpdoxw grow old. But very few verbs have this meaning. 

b. In @vgonw die, wtprioxw remind, -wxw was later added to verb-stems 
ending in a vowel, The older forms are @ricKe, mipyioKe, 
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c. The verb-stem is often reduplicated in the present; as yeyrd-oxw know, 
Bt-Bpd-cxw cat, d-dpé-cnw run away. Poetic dp-ap-loxw fit, poetic dm-ad-lokw 
deceive, have the form of Attic reduplication. pioyw may stand for pi-(p)oyw. 

d. A stop consonant is dropped before -cxw (99) ; a8 5:-da(K)-cxw teach (cp. 
5:-Sax-rbs), ddU(K)-oKw avoid, Ad(k)-cKw speak. wdoxw suffer is for wa(6)-cxw 
(126). 

e. The present stem often shows the strong grades w (weak o) and a or 7 
(weak a). Seeb,c. Weak grades appear in ¢doxw say, Bboxw feed. 

f. On the iteratives in -cxw see 495. 


527. The following verbs belong to this class (poetic and Ionic forms are 
starred) : 

a. Vowel stems: dddjoxw* (dddn-), dvaBedboxopac* (Bw-), dpérxw (dpe-), Bdoxw* 
(fa- for Bv-, 35 b), AiBpdoxw (Bpo-), Prdoxw* (4or-, do-, Bdo-, 130 D.), Bboxw 
(Bo-), yevecdonw (cp. yevecdw), ynpdoxw (ynpa-), yeyrdokw (yvo-), dedloxopac 
Srighten, didpdoxw (dpa-), HPaoxw (jBa-), PrAdonw* (pra-), Ovifoxw (Gav-, va-), 
Opgoxw* (Bop-, Opo-), tAdoxouar (tha-), KixAjonw* (xade-, KAq-), KuloKouark 
(ku-), peBtoxw (pnebv-), pepvioxw (ura-), remloKw* (re), wempéoKw (wpa-), Tivt- 
oKw®* (ruv-), tipaicKw® (pav-), TerpboKw (Tpo-), ParKw (Pa-), XdoKw* (ya-). 

b. Consonant stems: dAloKopar (dd-0-), dddona* (dduK-), duBrloxw (duBr- dupdo-), 
dumrakloxw* (dumdax-), dvadloxw (dv-Gh-0-), draploxw* (dn-ag-), dpaplokw* 
(4p-), Sedloxopac* welcome (de-dex-) and Sndloxouar (usually written de.d-) 
welcome, diSdcxw (di8ax-), etoxw (étk-), érauploxw* (atp-), edploxw (ebp-e-), 
Adoxw® (Aax-), wloyw* (ury-), dpdurkdvw (dpd-e-), Tdoxw (wa-), creploxw 
(oTep-e-), TerdoKouak (ri-TuK-), DAdoxw* (dhax-), xpntoxopa® (xp7-). 


528. Addition of ¢ and o.—creplrxw deprive (cp. o7époyat) makes all the 
other tense-stems from orepe-; etploxw has edpe- except in the present and 2 aorist. 
—drloKopa: am captured (4d-) adds o in other tense-stems, 


SIXTH OR MIXED CLASS 


-529. This class includes some irregular verbs, one or more. of 
whose tense-stems are quite different from others, as Eng. am, 
was, be, Lat. sum, fui. For the full list of forms see the List 
of Verbs. 


1. alpéw (aipe-, éd-) take, fut. aipjow, apnxa, etc., 2 aor. dor. 

2, eldov (¢.5-, 18-) saw, vidi, 2 aorist (with no present act.) ; 2 vf. oida know 
(794). Middle efSoua: (poetic). efdov is used as 2 aor. of dpdw (see below), 

3. elroy (cim-, ép-, pe-) spoke, 2 aor. (no pres.) ; fut. (épéw) ep, perf. ef-py-Ka, 
elpnuat, 20r. pass. eppydnv. The stem ép- is for ¢ep-, seen in Lat. ver-bum. 
(Cp. 492.) pe- is for ¢pe, hence elpnyuac for ce-fpn-pwac. 

4. Epxouar (epx-, edevb-, €rvd-, €d6-), go. Fut. édedoouar (usually poet.), 2 perf. 
€\jdvba, 2 aor. FAOov. The Attic future is «fu shall go (174). The im- 
perf. and the moods of the pres. other than the indic. use the forms of efu. 





526 c. D. Hom. has éioxw liken for feri(x)-cxw, also toxw from fi(x)-cKxw, 
Tirb(k)-ocKopar prepare, de-51(k)-cKowar welcome. 
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5. éoOlw (€c0-, 63-, pay-) eat, fut. Zdouar (541), pf. edHdoxa, -€5jdecpar, Ado Ony, 
2 aor. payor. 
6. épdw (dpa-, ém-, fd-) see, fut. boua, perf. édpdixa or ébpaxa, perf. mid. 
éwpipat OF Supa (d-par), SPOnv, 2 aor, cidov (see 2 above). 
1. mwdoxw (rad-, revO-) suffer, fut. relcopa: for revé-covar (100), 2 pf. rérovda, 
2 aor. Zrafor. (See 526 d.) 
8. rtyw (m-, ro-) drink, from wi-v-w (528 a), fut. wiopar (541), pf. rérwxa, 2 aor. 
€r.ov, imp. wi. (466. 1, a, 687). 
9. rpéxw (rpex- for Opex- (125 g), dpap-, dpaye-) run, fut. Spayoiua:, pf. dedpdunka, 
2 aor. 5papor. : 
10. pépw (pep-, oi-, évex-, by reduplication and syncope é-evex and éveyx-) bear ; fut. 
olow, aor. Fveyxa, perf. év-hvox-a (446, 478), évjvey-uar, aor. pass. Avex Onv. 
Ll. dvéopar (dve-, rpia-) buy, fut. drvpcopar, perf. édynpar, dwvnOnrv. For éwyynod- 
pny the form érpiduny is used. 

530. Apart from the irregularities of Class VI, some verbs may, by the 
formation of the verb-stem, belong to more than one class, as Balyw (III, IV), 
6c ppatvouat (ITI, IV), dgrAcoxdvw (IV, V). 

531. Many verbs have alternative forms, often of different classes, as xvddvw 
Kvdalyw honour, txw ixdvw come, peradrw grow black, pedalvw (pedaviw) blacken, 
KAd{w (krayy-) KAayy-dv-w scream, oddtw opdrrw slay (516). Cp. also dviw 
avirw accomplish, dptw dpirw draw water, Hom. hehe, épuxdve, epixardw 
restrain. Cp. 866. 10. 


ll. FUTURE SYSTEM 
(FUTURE ACTIVE AND MIDDLE) 

532. Many, if not all, future forms in a are in reality subjunctives of ‘the 
first aorist. Abow, radedow, Mebpw, oThow are alike future indicative and aorist 
subjunctive in form, In poetry and in some dialects there is no external dif- 
ference between the future indicative and the aorist subjunctive when the latter 
has (as often in Hom.) a short mood-sign (457 D.) ; es g., Hom. BHooper, dpel- 
wera, Ionic inscriptions rovjoer. 


533. The future stem is formed by adding the tense-suffix -0 %- (-er%- 
in liquid stems, 535) to the verb-stem: A3-cw, I shall (or will) loose, 
Aicouat; Oy-cw from ri-Oy-pe place; SefEw froin Seix-vo-ps show. 

a. In verbs showing strong and weak grades (476) the ending is added to 
the strong stem: Aeirw relYw, THKw THEw, wréw rrevcouat (503), Slbwue Saow. 


534. Vowel Verbs, — Verb-stems ending in a short vowel lengthen 
the vowel before the tense suffix (a to y except after «1, p). Thus, 
Tipdw, Tipjow, thw, €acw; pirtw, Prryow. 

a. On xpdw give oracles, xpdopuat use, dxpodouat hear, see 487 a. 

b. For verbs retaining a short final vowel, see 488. 





534 D. Doric and Aeolic always lengthen a to & (ripdcw). 
b. In verbs with stems originally ending in -¢ Hom. often has oc in the future : 
dviw dviccerOar, Tew Tehéoow ; by analogy bAdvue drAdoow (and ddéow, ddrc7rar). 
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535. Liquid Verbs. — Verb-stems ending in d, u, % p, add -<r%- 
then o drops and e contracts with the following vowel. 


galyw (pav-) show, pavd, davets froin dav-é(o)w, par-(a)es ; sTéAdw (oTEA-) 
send, oredodpev, oredetre from ored-€(o oper, ored-é(o ere, See p. 128. 


536. o is retained in the poetic forms kéAow (Ké\dw land, Ked-), Kbpow (kipw 
mect, kup-), O€propac (Oépopa warm myself, Oep-), dpow (Spripu rouse, ép-). So 
also in the aorist. See dpapicxw, efrw, xelpw, POelpw, dbpw in the List of Verbs. 


537. Stop Verbs. — Labial (7, 8, ) and palatal (x, PX x) stops at 
the end of the verb-stem unite with o to form y or & Dentals 
(7, 8, 6) are lost before o (98). 


xém-T-w (kor-) cul, Kbyw, kopouar; BAdw-T-w (BAaB-) injure, PrAAdyw, BAdYouar ; 
ypig-w write, ypdww, ypawoua; wréx-w weave, whékw, wréfouat ; A€y-w say, Aé~w, 
AdEouar; Tapdrrw (rapax-) disturb, rapdéw, rapdiouat; ppdtw(ppad-) say, Ppdow ; 
mei@w (a6-, 1e6-) persuade, welow, reloopa. 

a. When e or o is added to the verb-stem, it is lengthened to » or w: as 
Bobr\opar (Bovd-e-) wish BovrAjoouar, &MoKopwa: (GA-0-) am captured adwooua. So 
also in the first aorist and in other tenses where lengthening is regular. 


538. Attic Future.— Certain formations of the future are called 
Altice because they occur especially in that dialect in contrast to the 
later language; they occur also i in Homer, Herodotus, and in other 
dialects. 


539. These futures usually occur when o is preceded by 4 or e and these 
vowels are not preceded by a syilable long by nature or position. Here o is 
dropped and -dw and -éw are contracted to-6. When « precedes o, the ending 
is -(o)éw which contracts to -.d. 

a. xadéw call, reréw finish drop the o of xaddow xadrdcopuat, TeAdow rerécopat 
and the resulting Attic forms are caX@ kadrobuar, TeAD (TeAoHpuar poetic). 

b. éd\advw (éda-) drive has Hom. éddw, Attic €X&. — xabéfouae (xaded-) sit has 
Attic xadedoipuar. — udxoua (uax-e-) fight has Hom. paxdooua (and paxHoouat), 
Attic paxotpar. —édddAvme (6d-e-) destroy has Hom. édéow, Attic 6rd. 

c. All verbs in -avviys have futures in -é(o)w, -d. Thus, oxeddyvdpe (oxeda~) 
scatter, poet. oxeddow, Attic oxedd. Similarly some verbs in -evrdys: dupidvydps 

" (dupee-) clothe, Epic dugidow, Attic dugid 3 ordprige (orop-e-) spread, late oro- 
* péow, Attic cropd. 

d. A very few verbs in -atw have the contracted form. BiSdtw (BiBa5-) 
cause to go usually has Attic 6:86 from BiBdow. So dberGuer = eberdoouey from 
elerdtw examine. 

e. Verbs in ~:tw of more than two syllables drop « and insert e, thus making 
-(o)éw, -«(o)éouar, Which contract to -.@ and -codpaz, as in the Doric future (540). 





535 D. These futures are often uncontracted in Homer (Badu, xrevées, dyye- 
Aéovorv) ; regularly in Aeolic ; in Hdt. properly only when ¢« comes before o or w. 

537 D. Doric has -fw from most verbs in -fw (516 D.). 

539. b. D. For Hom. -ow for -aw, see 645. ° 
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So vopitw (vomd-) consider makes vouicew, vout-ew, vont and in like manner vou 
oduat, both inflected like oid, rotodpar. So €Oofor, olxcobvres from ébifw accus- 
tom, olkig{w colonize. But oxlfw (ox.6-) split makes cxiow. vou etc. are due 
to the analogy of the liquid verbs. 


N.—Such forms in Attic texts as dow, TeAdow, vouiow, PiBdow are erroneous. 


540. Doric Future.— Some verbs, which have a future middle with 
an active meaning, form the stem of the future middle by adding 
-ce%-, and contracting -cdouat to -cotua. Such verbs (except véw, 
ntmrw) have also the regular future in -couat. 

Kralw (Krav-, 520) weep kravoodpat, véw (vu-, vev-) swim vevoodpar (doubtful), 
wréw (wdu-, wAev-) sail mrevoodpat, rvéw (rvv-, wvev-) breathe wvrevootuat, wintw 
(wer-) fall wecoipa:, ruvOdvopat (av0-, wevO-) mevooSuar (once), pebyw (Pv7-, 
pevy-) pevtodpuasr, xéfw (xed-) xerodpar. 

a. The inflection of the Doric future is as follows: — 


Ato G, -cobuac vcodpes, -coducba Ato Gy, -cobpevos 
Auoets, -o7 Aucetre, -ceic be voety, -cEeio Oat 
Avoe?, -ce7rar AvoodvTt, -codyrar 


b. These are called Doric futures because Doric usually makes all futures 
(active and middle) in -céw -¢6, -céowat -codpat. 

c. Attic recodpac (Hom. wecdopac) from rirrw fall comes from rereouat. Attic 
érrecoy is derived from 2 aor. érerov (Dor. and Aeol.) under the influence of recodpar. 


541. Futures with Present Forms. — The following verbs have no 
future suffix, the future thus having the fornr of a present: oper 
(25-) eat, atopon (m-) drink, xéw (xv-) and xéouar, pour. See 529. 5, 8. 

a. These are probably old subjunctives which have retained their future 
meaning. In %douo. and afoua the mood-sign is short (457 D.). Hom. has 
Béouar or Belopat live, S4w find, kaw (written xelw) lie, éaviw achieve, épiw draw, 
Taviw stretch, and ddevera: avoid. véouat go is for verouar 


i]. FIRST (SIGMATIC) AORIST SYSTEM 


(FIRST AORIST ACTIVE AND MIDDLE) 


542. The first aorist stem is formed by adding the tense suffix -oa 
to the verb-stem: édv-oa I loosed, riow, Abcoaur; *8ersa I showed, 
from deck-vi-yz. See 666. 





539 D. Hom. has dewmi&, kom, xrepid; and also redéw, kadéw, éddw, dvridw, 
dapdwoe (645), dviw, dpvover, ravtover. Tdt. always uses the -.4 and -cOpac forms. 
Homeric futures in -ew have a liquid before «, and are analogous to the futures 
of liquid verbs. ; 

540 D. Hom. éocetra: (and Fooerat, oerar, ovat). In Doric there are three 
forms: (1) -céw (and -0), -cdouar (and -coGpuar) ; and often with ev from eo as 
-cOrrt, -eues ; (2) -ciw with « from ¢ before o and w; (8) the Attic forms. 

542 D. Mixed Aorists. — Hom. has some forms of the first aorist with the the- 
matic vowel (%) of the second aorist; as dtere, déecOe (dyw lead), éBicero, 
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a. In verbs showing strong and weak grades (476), the tense-suffix is added 
to the strong stem: wel@w frewwa, rHxw Erynta, rvéw ervevoa, tatnue (oTa-, oT7-) 
gornoa, éornodpuny. 

N. —1lOnps (€-, On-) place, Sliwps (30-, dw-) give, tnus (é-, 4-) send have aorists 
in -xa (€0nka, €5wxa, Fxa in the singular: with « rarely in the plural). See 755. 


543. Vowel Verbs. — Verb-stems ending in a vowel lengthen a 
short final vowel before the tense-suffix (a to y except after «, 1, p). 
Thus, ripdw éripnoa, édw elaca (431), prréw epidgoa. 

a. xéw (xu-, xeu-, xef-) pour has the aorists éxea, éxedunv (Epic éxeva, éxeud- 
unv) from éxevoa, éxevoaunr. 

b. For verbs retaining a short final vowel see 488. 


544, Liquid Verbs. — Verb-stems ending in A, yw, v, p lose o and 
lengthen their vowel in compensation (37): a to y (after z or p to a), 
e to a, 1 to 7, v to v. 

galyw (gav-) show, epnva for égavoa; mepalyw (mepay-) finish, émépava for 
éreparoa 3 oréA\dw (oTed-) send, Zorecda for doredoa; xptvw (Kxpir-) judge, xpiva for 
éxptyvoa ; Edopat (GX-) leap, prdunv for Arcapyy. 

a. Some verbs in -aiww (-av-) have -ava instead of -yva; as yAuealyw sweeten 
éydixava. So icxvalyw make thin, xepdalvw gain, xortatvw hollow out, A\ualyw 
fatten, épyalyw be angry, reralyw make ripe. Cp. 30 a. 

b. The poetic verbs retaining o in the future (536) retain it also in the aorist. 

Cc. alpw (dp-) raise is treated as if its verb-stem were dp- (contracted from 
dep- in delpw): aOr. Fpa, dpw, dpaiu, apov, apat, dpas, and hpduny, dpwpo, dpal- 
pny, dpac@at, dpdpevos. 

a. #veyxa is used as the first aorist of pépw bear. fra is rare for elroy (549). 


545. Stop Verbs. — Labial (a, 8, ¢) and palatal (x, y, x) stops at 
the end of the verb-stem unite with o to form y or & Dentals (r, 8, 
6) are lost before o (cp. 98). 

wépm-w send tmrenpa, éreupaunv; Brawrw (BraB-) injure *Braya; ypdd-w 
write éypapa, éypawauny ; whéx-w weave erdega, éwdetdunv; A€éy-w say Zrefa; Ta- 
pirrw (rapax-) disturb érdpata, érapatduny; poetic épécow (eper-) row Fpeca; 
gpdtw (ppad-) tell Eppaca, ppacdpny ; welG-w (wid-, wecO-, 70L8-) persuade ereca. 

a. On forms in o from stems in + see 516. 





imper. Bijceo (Balyw go), édbcero (dbw set), tov (tkw come), oice, olcere, oicduer, 
olcduevar (pépw bring), imper. épceo rise (sprigs rouse). 

543 a. D. Homeric grevduny and predunv avoided, Exna burned (Att. éxavea), 
ésceva drove, also have lost c. 

543 b. D. Hom. often has original oc, as yeddw éyédacca, Tedéw érédecoa; in 
others by analogy, as SAddpt Brecon, Suripe Guoooa, Kardw Kddecoa. 

544 D. Hom. has Ionic -yva for -ava after s or p. Aeolic assimilates o to a 
liquid ; as &xpiyva, daréoredda, évéxparo, cvvéppaca (= ovvelpaca). Cp. Hom. 
Spchre (6G€AAW increase). 

545 D. Ifom. often has oc from dental stems, as éxdmooa éxomoocduny (Koultw) . 
Doric has -ta from most verbs in -%#; Hom. also has £ (fpwate), See 516 D. 
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IV. SECOND AORIST SYSTEM 
(SECOND AORIST ACTIVE AND MIDDLE) 


546. The second aorist is formed without any tense-suffix and 
only from the simple verb-stem. Only primitive verbs (372) have 
second aorists. 


547. (I) 0-Verbs. —Q-verbs make the second aorist by adding %- to 
the verb-stem, which regularly ends in a consonant. Verbs showing 
vowel gradations (476) use the weak stem (otherwise there would be 
confusion with the imperfect). 


Aelw (Auw-, Nerr-) leave Erurov, -Ekrrbyuny; peiyw (pvy-, pevy-) flee Epvyor ; 
méropat fly émrouny (476 a) ; NapBdvw (AaB-) tuke ~raBov. 


548. a. Vowel verbs rarely form second aorists, as the irregular aipéw seize 
(eldov, 529.1), éoOlw eat (Eparyov), dpdw (cldov). Emov drank (wivw) is the only 
second aorist in prose from a vowel stem and having thematic inflection. 

b. Many w-verbs with stems ending in a vowel have second aorists formed 
like those of ys-verbs. ‘These are enumerated in 687. 


549. Verbs of the First Class (499) adding a thematic vowel to the verb- 
stem form the second aorist (1) by reduplication (494), as dyw lead frayor, 
and elroy probably for é-fe-fem-ov ; (2) by syncope (493), as méropar fly émrduny, 
éyelpw (éyep-) rouse typouny, ropa: (cer-) follow éomduny, imperf. eiréyny from 
é-cerouny, €xw (cex-) have Erxov; (8) by using a for « (476 b) in poetic forms 
(480), a8 tpétw turn erpawoyv; (4) by metathesis (492), as poet. dépxopar see 
e5paxov. 


550. (II) Mi-Verbs. — The stem of the second aorist of pu-verbs is 
the verb-stem without any thematic vowel. In the indicative active 
the strong form of the stem, which ends in a vowel, is regularly em- 
ployed. The middle uses the weak stem form. 











546 D. Hom. has more second aorists than Attic, which favoured the first 
aorist. Some derivative verbs have Homeric second aorists classed under them 
for convenience only, as xruméw sound txrumov; pixdopat roar Euvxoyv 3 atvyéw 
hate éorvyov. These forms are derived from the pure verb-stem (485 d, 553). 

547 D. Hom. often has no thematic vowel in the middle voice of w-verbs 
(édéypnv from déxouar receive). See 634, 688. 

549 D. (1) Hom. has (é) xéxdero (xédo-par command), AérdaGov (AH6-w lie hid), 
éréppade (ppdfw tell), wemiBety (1el0-w persuade). hpbxaxov (éptx-w check), jvtma- 
mov and évéviroy (évlrtw chide, émm-) have unusual formation. (2) éA-é 
unv (wédo-uar aM, Come, TEX-). (3) Empadoy (wépO-w sack), €rapoy (réy-v-w Cut). 
(4) Bdfro (BaédrAw hit, 128 a). 
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Lorn-me (ora-, otn-) set, second aorist gory, terns, orn, EotyTor, éor ATH, 
éornpev, ZornTe, ornoay; middle éGé&pny from rlOnut (Ge-, On-) place, €-<d6-uny 
from dldwy (50-, dw-) give. 


551. Originally only the dual and plural showed the weak forms, which are 
retained in the second aorists of rl@nuu, SlOwyt, and tyue: Ceyer, Couey, elyer (é-€- 
vev), and in Hom. Bdryy (also BArnv) from eByv went. Elsewhere the weak 
grades have been displaced by the strong grades, which forced their way in from 
the singular. Thus, éyvoy, vv in Pindar (= %yvw-sar, épi-cav), which come 
from éyvwy(r), épvv(r) by 40. So Hom. érddv, 28év. Such 3 pl. forms are rare 
in the dramatic poets. 

a. For the singular of rlénur, dldwy, nut, see 755; for the imperatives, 759 ; 
for the infinitives, 760. 


552. No verb in -vu has a second aorist in Attic from the stem in v. 


553. The difference between an imperfect and an aorist depends formally on 
the character of the present. Thus é-¢7-» said is called an ‘imperfect’ of ¢y-pi: 
but @or7-» stood is a ‘second aorist’ because it shows a different tense-stem 
than that of torn. Similarly @-gep-ov is ‘imperfect’ to gépw, but é-rex-ov ‘sec- 
ond aorist’ to rixrw because there is no present rexw. %orexov is imperfect to 
ortxw, but second aorist to orelyw. Cp. 546 D. 


NOTE ON THE SECOND AORIST AND SECOND PERFECT 


554. a. The second aorist and the second perfect are usually formed only 
from primitive verbs (372). These tenses are formed by adding the personal 
endings (inclusive of the thematic or tense vowel) to the verb-stem witliout any 
consonant tense-suffix. Cp. éduro-v with 2Av-o-a, érpam-nv with érpép-0-nv (Tpérw 
turn), yé-ypag-a With dédv-x-a., 

b. The second perfect and second aorist passive are historically older than 
the corresponding first perfect and first aorist. 

c. tpérw turn is the only verb that has three first aorists and three second 
aorists (596). 

d. Very few verbs have both the second aorist active and the secoud aorist 
passive. In cases where both occur, one form is rare, as @rvmov (once in poetry), 
éruany (runtw strike). : 

e. In the same voice both the first and the second aorist (or perfect) are rare, 
as EpOaca, EpOnv (POdvw anticipate).’ When both occur, the first aorist (or 
perfect) is often transitive, the second aorist (or perfect) is intransitive (819); 
as €ornoa I erected, i.e. made stand, tornv I stood. In other cases one aorist 
is used in prose, the other in poetry: @reioa, poet. ZrOov (weldw persuade); or 
they occur in different dialects, as Attic érddqy, Ionic ¢édpénv (Odarw bury); 
or one is much later than the other, as dea, late for @\urov. 





551 D. Hom. has éxrdv I slew (xrelvw, xrev-) With a taken from éxrdpev, and 
otra he wounded (oirdw). 
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V. FIRST (K) PERFECT SYSTEM 
(FIRST PERFECT AND PLUPERFECT ACTIVE) 


555. The stem of the first perfect is formed by adding -«a to the 
reduplicated verb-stem. AéAv-na L have loosed, é-deAvxy I had loosed. 


a. The x-perfect is later in origin than the second perfect and seems to have 
started from verb-stems in -x, as @-orx-a (= ¢é-fotx-a) from efxw resemble. 

b. Verbs showing the gradations e, ev: o:, ov: 4, v (476) have ev, ev; as melOw 
(7.0-, we0-) persuade wérexa (560). But déd0cxa fear has o: (cp. 564). 


556. The first perfect is formed from verb-stems ending in a 
vowel, a liquid, or a dental stop (r, 8, 9). 


557. Vowel Verbs. — Vowel verbs lengthen the final vowel (if 
short) before -xa, as tipd-w honour re-ttyy-Ka, éd-w permit eld-Ka, woLé-w 
make re-oin-xa, TiOnue (Ge-, On-) place té-On-Ka, Si8wpe (d0-, 5u-) give §-dw-Ka. 


558. This applies to verbs that add ¢ (485). For verbs that retain a short 
final vowel, see 488. (Except oPévvi (oBe-) extinguish, which has %oByxa.) 


559. Liquid Verbs. Many liquid verbs have no perfect or émploy 
the second perfect. Examples of the regular formation are ¢aivw 
(dov-) show, wédaryxa, dyydru (dyyed-) announce, nyyeAka. 

a. Some liquid verbs drop »; as xéxpixa, xéxdixa from xpivw (kptv-) judge, 
khiva (kim) incline. relvw (rev-) stretch has réraxa from rer pxa. 

-b. Monosyllabic stems change eto a; as raha, #pGapxa from ordAdw (oreh-) 
send, pbelpw (pbep-) corrupt. 

N.. For a we expect o; a is derived from the middle (crahpou, 2pOappac). 

c. All steins in » and many others add ¢ (485) ; as véuw (veu-e-), distribute 
vevéunca, pew (ped-e-) care for peuédnxa, Tuyxdvw(Tux-e) happen rerixnxa. 

d. Many liquid verbs suffer metathesis (492) and thus get the form of vowel 
verbs ; aS Baddw (Bad-) throw BéBAnKa; OvyoKw (Oav-) die réOvnxa ; Kahdw (kade-, 
Kdn-) Call Kéxdyka 3 Kdpvw (kay-) am weary Kéxunka; Téuvw (reu-) Cut TéTuyKA, 
Also rtrrw (mer-, rro-) fall rérrwxa. See 128 a. 





555 b. D. Hom, deldw (used as a present) is for de-dro(t)-a. ded- was writ- 
ten on account of the metre when ¢ was lost. Hom. dé6ca is for de-5(¢)c-a with 
the weak root that is used in déd:uer. See 703 D. 

557 D. 1. Hom. has the x-perfect only in verbs with vowel verb-stems. Of 
these some have the second perfect in -a, particularly in participles. ‘Thus ke- 
kunds, Attic Kexunkds (xdy-r-w am weary); Kexopnws (Kopé-vrdus satiate); mept- 
kao. and repvacr (pdw produce). 

2. In some dialects a present was derived from the perfect stem; as Hom. 
dvdvyw, Theocr, dedolxw, redixe (in the 2 perf.: Theocr. rerévw), Inf. reOvdxny 
(Aeol.), part. cexdyyovres (Hom.), reppixwy (Pind.). 

3. From péunka (unxdouo: bleat) Hom. has the plup. éudunxor. 
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560. Stop Verbs. — Dental stems drop 7, 8, @ before -xa; as weiOw 
at6-, wevb-, wov8-) persuade mereka, xopile (Kopid-) Carry KexdpeKa. 
? ) 1 tis tid y tne 


VI. SECOND PERFECT SYSTEM 
(SECOND PERFECT AND PLUPERFECT ACTIVE) 


561. The stem of the second perfect is formed by adding a to the 
reduplicated verb-stem: yéypad-a I have written (ypad-v). 


562. The second perfect is almost always formed from stems end- 
ing in a liquid or a stop consonant, and not from vowel stems. 

a. dxjxoa (dxotw hear) is for dxnxo(¢)-a (dxor- = dxoy-, 48). 

563. Verb-stems showing variation between short and long vowels (476) 
have long vowels in the second perfect (@ is thus regularly lengthened). Thus, 
THKW (TAK-, THK-) Melt TérnKa, Kpatw (Kpay-) cry out Kéxpaya, palyw (dar-) show 
wépynva have appeared (but répayxa have shown), pyyvips (pay-, pry-, pwy-, 477 c) 
break Eppwya. 

a. elw8a am accustomed (= ce-cfw6-a) has the strong form w (cp. #éos 
custom, 123); Hom. é6w (Attic éitw accustom). 


564. The second perfect has o, o. when the verb-stem varies between a, ¢, 
o (478, 479) or t, et, oc (477 a): Tpép-w (Tped-, Tpop-, Tpap~) nourish rérpopa, Netrw 
(Aur-, Aew-, Aowr-) leave hédowra, welOw (wiO-, TELB-, TOLd-) persuade mérorba trust. 
: 565. Similarly verbs with the variation v, ev, ov (476) should have ov; but 

this occurs only in Epic ei\povéa (= Att. édprvOa); cp. éded(4)-copar, Other 
verbs have ev, as gevyw flee répevya. 

566. After Attic reduplication (446) the stem of the second perfect has the 
weak form ; ddcigw (ddewp-, ddip-) anoint adjrrpa. 

567. Apart from the variations in 563-566 the vowel of the verb-stem re- 
mains unchanged: as yéypada (ypddw write), xéxvgpa (ximrw stoop, Kid-). 

568. The meaning of the second perfect may differ from that of the present ; 
as éypiyopa am awake from éyelpw wake up, séonpa grin from calpw sweep. 
The second perfect often has the force of a present; as méroa trust (wéwexa 
have persuaded). See 819. 


569. Aspirated Second Perfects.—In many stems a final 7 or 8 


changes to ¢: a final « or y changes to x. (# and x here imitate 
verb-stems in ¢ and x, as tpehw, dpvrrw.) 





561 D. Hom. has several forms unknown to Attic : Séd0ura (dour-é-w sound), 
fodra (E\r-w hope), Zopya (pévw work), mpo-BéBouvra (Bovropar wish), péunda (wédrw 
care for). 

562 D. But dda fear from dF. See 555 b. D., 703. 

569 D. Hom. never aspirates 7, 8, x,y. Thus xexoras = Att. cexopeds (xbm-7-w 
cut). The aspirated perfect occurs once in Hdt. (éremdpper 1. 85); but is un- 
known in Attic until the fifth century 3.c. Soph. Tr. 1009 (dzarérpogas) is the 
only example in tragedy. 
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xémrw (kom-) cut Kéxoda, réur-w send mérouda, Brdatw (PdraB-) injure Bé- 
Praga, TpiBw (rpip-) rub rérpipa, Pudrdtrw (puvdaK-) guard -reptdraxa; Teép-w 
(tpep-) nourish rérpopa ; épirrw (dpvx-) dig épwpuy.a. 


570. Most such stems have a short vowel immediately before the final con- 
sonant; a long vowel precedes e.g. in delx-vi-ur 5édecxa, knptrtw (KnpdK-) -Kexn- 
pvxa, TrAcow (rryK-) Errynxa. Térppa and ré6drrpa show ¢ in contrast tot in the 
present (7pifw, OXiBw). crdépyw, A\duarw do not aspirate (rropya, poet. Aédaura), 


571. The following verbs have aspirated second perfects: &yw, ad\ddr7u, 
dvolyw, Prarrw, delxvdur, dedxw (Tare), OAIBw, knpirrw, Krér7w, KdtTw, ayxdvw, 
AapwBdvw, Adwrw, éyw collect, udrTw, pelyvom, wéuww, Théxw, TPATTW, TThOTw, 
TaTTH, Tpétw, TPIBw, Pépw (Evjvoxa), PvddrTw. avolyw or dvolyrim has two per- 
fects: dvépxa and dvéwya. mpdrrw do has rémpaya have done and fare (well or 
ill), and (generally later) rérpaxa have done. 


572, Second Perfects of the p.-form.— Some verbs add the endings 
directly to the reduplicated verb-stem. Such second perfects lack 
the singular of the indicative. 

Yorn (ora-, ory-) set, 2 perf. stem éora-: gora-pev, fora-re, éora-cr, inf. 
éord-vat; 2 plup. éera-cav (417). The singular is supplied by the forms in -xa ; 
as éornxa. These second perfects are enumerated in 704. 


573. Stem Gradation. — Originally the second perfect was inflected through- 
out without any thematic vowel (cp. the perfect middle), but with stem-gra- 
dation : strong forms in the singular, weak forms elsewhere. -a (1 singular) was 
introduced in part from the aorist.and spread to the other persons. Corre- 
sponding to the inflection of ofa (794) we expect méroiba, wéroicGa, wérorde, 
wériorov, wériOuer, wémitTe, werlOar: (from wembyre). Traces of this mode of 
inflection appear in Hom. yeydrny (from yeyprny, 35b) yéyapner from yéyova ; 
tixrov; éixrnv, é&xws from forxa ; éwéribyev; peuapey from péuova; méracde (for 
menaére = werpére) from wérovéa (other examples 704, 705). So the masc. and 
neut. participles have the stroug forms, the feminine has the weak forms (seun- 
xds, peuaxvia as elas, (via). 


Vil. PERFECT MIDDLE SYSTEM 


(PERFECT AND PLUPERFECT MIDDLE AND PASSIVE, FUTURE 
“PERFECT PASSIVE) 


574. The stem of the perfect and pluperfect middle and passive 
is the reduplicated verb-stem, to which the personal endings are 
directly attached. AdAvpa I have loosed myself ov have been loosed, 
CRAT-pqv; dSéBo-pa (Si-Sw-pe give), Sery-por (Seix-vi-pe show). On the 
euphonic changes of consonants, see 409. 





574 D. A thematic vowel precedes the ending in Hom. ‘péuPrerar (uddw care 
Sor), épadperar (pris rouse). 
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575. The stem of the perfect middle is in general the same as 
that of the first perfect active as regards its vowel (557), the reten- 
tion or expulsion of v (559 a), and metathesis (559 a). 


Tind-w honour reripn-poar éretipnuny; moé-w make weroln-mar éreroununy ; 
ypid-w write yéypau-nar; Kpivw (kpiv-) judge xéxpi-uat; Telvw (re) stretch réra- 
par; Pbelpw (pbep-) corrupt @pPap-yar ; Baddrw (Bar-) throw BéBrAn-was EBePAhuny ; 
welOw (ri0-, me.6-, ro.8-) persuade wérew por émerelo pny. 

576. The vowel of the perfect middle stem should show the weak form when 
there is variation between € (e, ev): 0 (o1, ov): a (4, v). The weak form in a 
appears regularly in verbs containing a liquid (479) : that in v, in wérvopa: from 
wuvOdvouat (wvd-, wevd-) learn, poet. Zoovusuae hasten from cebw (cv-, cev-) urge. 


577. The vowel of the present has often displaced the weak form, as in 
wéwheyua (rhéx-w weave), éheypar (Aela-w leave), wéreo pat (relO-w persuade), 
efevypat (fedy-vi-ue yoke). 


578. A final short vowel of the verb-stem is not lengthened in the verbs 
given in 488 a. e is added (485) in many verbs, For metathesis see 492; for 
Attic reduplication see 446. : 


579. v is retained in endings not beginning with yu, as dalww (Par) show, 
wéparrat, répavee. Before -uar, we have u in Sfvupyae from débvw (dfur-) sharpen, 
but usually » is replaced by ¢. On the insertion of c, see 489. 


580. Future Perfect.— The stem of the future perfect is formed 
by adding -c%- to the stem of the perfect middle. A vowel imme- 
diately preceding -o%- is always long, though it may have been short 
in the perfect middle. 


doé-w loose, dedt-couar I shall have been loosed (perf. mid. dédrAt-par), dew 
bind d¢5%4-couar (perf. mid. déde-yar), ypdd-w write yeypdy-ouai, xadéw call xe- 
Ko opal, 


581. The future perfect usually has a passive force. The active meaning is 
found where the perfect middle or active has an active meaning (1946, 1947). 

kexTHooua shall possess (xéxTnuar possess), xexpdtouar shall cry out (xéxpaya 
cry out), xexddytouar shall sercam (xéxdayya scream), pepvicopar shall remem- 
ber (ueurynuar remember), weravoouat shall have ceased (réravpat have ceased). 


582. Not all verbs can form a future perfect; and few forms of this tense 
occur outside of the indicative: diamemrodeunoduevoy Thuc. 7. 25 is the only sure 
example of the participle in classical Greek. The infinitive pexvicec@a: occurs 
in Hom. and Attic prose. 

583. The periphrastic construction (601) of the perfect middle (passive) 
participle with Zcoua: may be used for the future perfect, as éyevoudvos érouar I 
shall have been deceived. 





580 D. Hom. has dedétouar, peuvijoouar, KeKnjog, KexohwoeTat; Kexadjoouar, 
wegidjoerat are from reduplicated aorists, 
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584. Future Perfect Active. — The future perfect active of most 
verbs is formed periphrastically (600). Two perfects with a present 
meaning, éornxa I stand (fornme set) and zéOvyxa Iam dead (OvycKe), 
form the future perfects éorngw I shall stand, reOvnEw I shall be dead. 


VII. FIRST PASSIVE SYSTEM (@H PASSIVE) 
(FIRST AORIST AND FIRST FUTURE PASSIVE) 
FIRST AORIST PASSIVE 


585. The stem of the first aorist passive is formed by adding -@7 
(or -6e-) directly to the verb-stem: 2Av-Oy-v I was loosed, épav-On-v I 
was shown (gaivw, pav-), €-3¢-0n-v I was given (dda, S0-, dw). 

a. -0y- appears in the indicative, imperative (except the third plural), and 
infinitive ; -@e- appears in the other moods. -6y- is found before a single conso- 
nant, -#e- before two consonants or a vowel except in the nom, neuter of the 
participle. 


586. The verb-stem agrees with that of the perfect middle herein: 

a. Vowel verbs lengthen the final vowel of the verb-stem, as 7e-rixy-par, 
é-riun-Onv. On verbs which do not lengthen their final vowel, see 488. 

b. Liquid stems of one syllable change e to a, as ré-ra-uat, é-Td-Ony (Telvw 
stretch, Te). But orpépw turn, tpérw turn, tpédw nourish have éorpépony, érpé- 
POnv, €0pépOny (rare), though the perfect middles are gorpaypar, Térpappor, Té- 
Opappat, 

c. Primitive verbs showing in their stems the gradations e¢ (e, ev) : o (ot, ov): 
a («, v) have a strong form, as érpépOyv from rpérw (Tper-, rpor-, Tpar-) turn, 
édclpOnv from Aelaw (Auw-, Nec-, Nour-) leave, éwredaOny from wréw (wdv-, TAEv-) 
sail. . : 

ad. Primitive verbs showing in their stems a variation between «: 7 and o:w 
have, in the first aorist passive, the short vowel. Thus, rlOnue (Ge-, On-) éréOnv, 
dl5wpe (d0-, Sw-) e560nv. 

e. Final y is dropped in some verbs: xé-Kpt-yar, éxplOny. See 491. 

f. The verb-stem may suffer metathesis : Bé-BAy-nar, €-BAH-Onv. See 492. 

g. Sigma is often added: xe-xéAeva-par, é-xededo-Onv. See 489. 


587. Before @ of the suffix, s and B become ¢; « and y become 
x (82 ¢); 7, 8,6 become o (83). and x remain unaltered. 

delr-w €delp-Onv, Br(Arrw (BraB-) éBhad-Onv; puddrrw-. (pudak-) édvdAdx-Ony, 
dy-w FX-Onv 5 Kopifw (Koud-) éxouioc-Onv, welO-w érela-Onv; ypad-w éypad-Onv, Ta- 
parry (rapax-) érapax-Onv. 





584 D. Hom. has xeyaphow and xeyapjoopzat from xalpw (yap-) rejoice. 

585 a. D. For -@ncay we find -6ev in Hom., as dcéxpibev. ; 

586 b. D. écrpagddnyv is Jonic and Doric; Hom. and Hdt. have érpagdény 
from rpérw. Hom. has érdpdOny and éréppény from réprw gladden. . 

586 e. D. Hom. has éxAévény and éxAlOnv, éxpivOnv and éxplOny ; LdptvOnv = Att. 
Ldpbenv (lipdw erect), durvivOny (dvarvéw revive). ’ 
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588. ¢ of the verb-stem becomes 7 in &ré&Onv for ¢Gc-Onv, and in é-rv-Ony for 
é-6u-6ny from rl@nue (6e-, On-) place and 6iw (@v-, 6v-) sucrifice. See 125c. 


FIRST FUTURE PASSIVE 


589. The stem of the first future passive is formed by adding 
-o%- to the stem of the first aorist passive. It ends in -@ycopat. 
Thus, wadevOy-copor I shall be educated, AvO7-coua I shall be loosed. 

Tipdw, eripnOny ripnOjoopa ; dw, eldOny €aOjcopar; Aeimw, EdelPOny AetPOjoopar 
welOw, érelcOny re Ojcouat ; Telvw, ErdOny Tabjoouar; TdTTw, ETaXONY TaxXOHoopal ; 
TlOnu, eréOny TeOjoopa ; Sidwyu, €d60ny SoPjcouat ; Seixvipu, edelyOnv dex Ojoopar. 


IX. SECOND PASSIVE SYSTEM (H PASSIVE) 
(SECOND AORIST AND SECOND FUTURE PASSIVE) 
SECOND AORIST PASSIVE 


590. The stem of the second aorist passive is formed by. adding 
-y- (or -e-) directly to the verb-stem. Thus, éBrdByv I was injured 
from BAdrrw (Bdaf-). 

a. -n- appears in the indicative, imperative (except the third plural), and 
infinitive; -e- appears in the other moods. -y- is found before a single con- 
sonant, -e- before two consonants or a vowel except in the nom. neut. of the 
participle. 


591. The second aorist passive agrees in form with the second aorist active 
of yi-verbs; cp. intransitive éxdpny rejoiced with Zornv stood. The passive use 
was developed from the intransitive use. 


592. Primitive verbs showing in their stems the grades ¢«:0:a have a. 
Thus an e of a monosyllabic verb-stemn becomes a, aS in wAéx-w weave émddxny, 
khém-r-w steal éxddmny, Pbelpw (POep-) corrupt épOdpnr, oré\dw (oTed-) send 
éorddnv. But rAé¢yw collect has édéynv. 


593. Primitive verbs showing in their stems a variation between a short 
and long vowel have, in the second aorist passive, the short vowel. Thus-rjxw 
(rax-, Tyx-) melt éraxny, priyyvipe (pay-, pay-, pwy-) break éppdyny. 

a. But wrdjrrw (rday-, tAny-) strike has érAdynv only in composition, as 
éEerddynv; otherwise émrdjyny. 


594. The second aorist passive is the only aorist passive formed in Attic 
prose by d&yvign (edynv), vpadw (eyvpadnr), dépw (eddpnr), Odrrw (érdgny), KbrTw 
(éxérqv), palvw (€udvny), rriyw (érviyny), pdrrw (eppapnr), péw (eppdny active), 
piyvipe (€ppdynv), or (eodanv), cxdnrw (€oxdgnv), orelpw (eomdpnv), oréd\dw 
(éordAnr), cPdtw or cpdttw (érpaynv), toddrw (eo Pdrnyr), THpw (erddnv), Pbelpw 
(é€¢@dpny pass. and intr.), dw (in subj. pu), xalpw (exdpny active). 





589 D. Hom. has no example of the first future passive. To express the 
idea of the passive future the future middle is used. See 802. Doric shows the 
active endings in both futures passive: dexxOqoodvri, dvaypapnee. 

590 a. D. For -noay we generally find -ev (from -yv7, 40) in Hom. ; also in Doric. 
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595. Both the first aorist passive and the second aorist passive are formed 
by drelow (HrelpOnv), ddrAdrrw (-nAACXOnY, PAdynv), Barrw (éBagdny), BrAdrrw 
(4BrdpOnv, eBACBnr), Bpéxw (€BpexOnv), fedyvop (éCiyqv), OAIBw (€OrjPOny), 
KAérrw (éxddany), krivw (-exdlyny), kptrrw (éxpipOnr), déyw collect (diedexOny, 
but cuveréynr), wdtrw (éudynv), pelyrvime (eulynv), miyvipe (érdynv), mréxw 
(érdaxnr), TARTTY (€rdjyny and -errdyny), pirrw (éppipOny, éppidny), oreploxw 
(dorepHonr), orpépw (éorpdgny), Tarra (érdxOnv), THKw (érdxnv), Tpérw (érpd- 
wnv pass. and intr.), rpédw (érpagyy pass. and intr.), rpiBw (érplBnr, ‘er pipOny), 
gaivw (épdvOnv was shown, épdvny appeared), ppdyria (€ppdxOnr), pixw (epv- 
xnv). Most of these verbs use either the one in prose and the other in poetry, 
the dialects, or late Greek. Only the forms in common prose use are inserted 
in brackets. : 


596. Only those verbs which have no second aorist active show the second 
aorist passive ; except rpérw, which has all the aorists: active é@rpeya and érpa- 
mov turned; middle érpepayny put to flight, érpawbuny turned myself, took to 
Slight ; passive érpépOnv was turned, érpdrny was turned and turned myself. 


SECOND FUTURE PASSIVE 


597. The stem of the second future passive is formed by adding 
-o%- +o the stem of the second aorist passive. Jt ends in ~ycopat. 
Thus, BrAnBhoopat I shall be injured from Braatw (BArAaB-) €-BrAdPr-v. 


kér-T-w, éxdrnv xom}oouar; ypddw, eypddny ypadjoouar; gpalyw, epdvny ap- 
peared, pavicopac; Pbelpw, épOdpny POapjoopar; mHyvm fix, éerdynv Tayhoopa. 


598. Most of the verbs in 594, 595 form second futures passive except é&yvixu, 
drelpu, Barrw, Bpéxw, fevyvin, OMBw, KrAéTTW, palyw, paTTw, pdr. 
But many of the second futures appear only in poetry or in late Greek, and some 
are found only in composition. 


PERIPHRASTIC FORMS 


599. Perfect. — For the simple perfect and pluperfect periphrastic 
forms are often used. 


a. For the perfect or pluperfect active indicative the forms of the perfect 
active participle and edul or #v may be used: as AeAuKes efue for AéAuKa, AeAUKAS 
hy for éheddxn. So BeBonOnxéres Foav for éBeBonOjxeray (Bonbéw come to aid) ; 
eiul reOnxws for 7é0nxa I have placed; yeypadas hv for éyeypddy I had written ; 
merovdns Ay I had suffered. Such forms are more common in the pluperfect 
and in general denote state rather than action. 

b. For the perfect active a periphrasis of the aorist participle and éxw is 
sometimes used, especially when a perfect active form with transitive meaning 
_ is lacking; as orjoas éxw I have placed (€ornxa, intransitive, stand), épacdels 
éxw I have loved. So often because the aspirated perfect is not used, as ¢xes 
Ttapaias thou hast stirred up. Cp. habeo with the perfect participle. 





597 D. Hom. has only dajoear (€5dqv learned), pryjoesOar (pelyrips mix). 
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c. In the perfect active subjunctive and optative the forms in -xw and -Kowue 
are very rare. In their place the perfect active participle with 3 and efyy is usu- 
ally employed: AeAuxds (AcAour ws) &, env. Other forms than 3 sing. and 3 pl. 
are rare. Cp. 691, 694. 

ad. The perfect or pluperfect passive is often paraphrased by the perfect par- 
ticiple and dort or Rv; aS yeypappévoy éorl it stands written, éori dedoypuévov it 
stands resolved, wapyyyeaduevoy Fv = waphyyerto (wapayyédw give orders). 

e. In the third plural of the perfect and pluperfect middle (passive) the per- 
fect middle participle with eécf (fav) is used when a stem ending in a consonant 
would come in direct contact with the endings -vra:, -vro. See 408. 

f. The perfect subjunctive and optative middle are formed by the perfect 
middle participle with & or efny: Nedvuvos &, etnv. 

g. The perfect imperative of all voices may be expressed by combining the 
perfect participle with fo6:, srw (697). AceAduKas Loh loose, etc., eipnucvov 
éorw let it have been said, yeyovas oTw P. L. 951 ¢; yeyovbres €orwoay P, L. 779 d. 

h. Periphrasis of the infinitive is rare: re@vyxéra elvat to be dead X. C. 1.4.11. 


600. Future Perfect Active.— The future perfect active of most 
verbs is formed by combining the perfect active participle with éco- 
pat Shall be. Thus, yeypadws évoua I shall have writter, cp. sertptus 
ero. For the two verbs which do not use this periphrasis, see 584. 

a. The perfect, middle participle is used in the case of deponent verbs: dzo- 
AeAoynuévos Eooua. And, 1. 72. 


601. Future Perfect Passive.—The future perfect passive may 
be expressed by using the perfect middle (passive) participle with 
écopot shall be. Thus, éefevopevar Evecbe you will have been deceived. 


FIRST CONJUGATION OR VERBS IN 2 


602. Verbs in -w have the thematic vowel -% (-“/y-) between the 
tense-stem and the personal endings in the present system. The 
name “wconjugation,” or “thematic conjugation,” is applied to all 
verbs which form the present and imperfect with the thematic vowel. 


603. Inflected according to the wconjugation are all thematic 
presents and imperfects; those second aorists active and middle in 
which the tense-stem ends with the thematic vowel, all futures, all 
first aorists active and middle; and most perfects and pluperfects 
active. 


604. Certain tenses of verbs ending in -w in the first person 
present indicative active, or of deponent verbs in which the personal 
endings are preceded by the thematic vowel, are inflected without 
the thematic vowel, herein agreeing with weverbs. These tenses 
are: all aorists passive; all perfects and pluperfects middle and 
passive; a few second perfects and pluperfects active; and those 
second aorists active and middle in which the tense-stem does not 
end with the thematic vowel. But all subjunctives are thematic. 
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605. Verbs in -w fall into two main classes, distinguished by the 
last letter of the verb-stem : 


1. Vowel verbs: a. Uncontracted verbs. b. Contracted verbs. 
2. Consonant verbs: a. Liquid verbs. b. Stop (or mute) verbs. 
N. Under 2 fall also (¢) those verbs whose stems ended in o or ¢ (624). 


606. Vowel Verbs. — Vowel verbs usually do not form second 
aorists, second perfects, and second futures in the passive. A vowel 
short in the present is commonly lengthened in the other tenses. 
Vowel verbs belong to the first class of present stems (498-504; but 
see 612). 


607. Vowel Verbs not contracted. — Vowel verbs not contracted have 
verb-stems ending in {, v, or in a diphthong (a, «, av, ev, ov). 

(1) ér@lw eat, wpiw saw, xpiw anoint, poet. dlw fear, riw honour (500. 2); 
(v) dviw accomplish, pebiw am intoxicated, bw loose, diw sacrifice, pbw produce, 
kwrtw hinder (and many others, 500. 1a); (ar) xvalw scratch, walw strike, rralw 
stumble, maraiw wrestle, dyatoua: am indignant, daiw kindle, Saloyar divide, 
Arralowae desire eagerly, poet. paloua desire, valw dwell, palw strike; (ev) KAyjw 
(later kArelw) shut, celw shake, Epic xelw split and rest; (av) aw kindle, @patw 
break, arodavw enjoy, tatw make cease (wavoua cease), poet. ladw rest; (ev) 
Baoiredw ant king, Bovdedw consult (Bovdrevtouar deliberate), Onpebw hunt, xededw 
order, AeUw stone, rawdedw educate, xopebw dance, povedw slay. Most verbs in -evw 
are either denominatives, as Bac.Aevw from Bacrdeds ; or are due to the analogy 
of such denominatives, as radedw. yetouar taste is a primitive. Oo run, véw 
swim, wréw sail, rvéw breathe, péw flow, xéw pour have forms in ev, v; cp. poet. 
cevw urge, ddredw avert, dxetw am grieved; (ov) dxotw hear, xodovw dock, xpotw 
deat, Aovw wash. 

608. Some primitive vowel verbs in -w, -vw (522) formed their present stem 
by the aid of the suffix «(y), which has been lost. Denominatives in -w, -vw, 
-evw regularly added the suffix, as poet. uyvl-w am wroth from pyr-w (ufu-s 
wrath), poet. daxpiw weep (ddxpu tear), poet. giré-w beget from ¢irv-w, pebiw 
am drunk, Bacredw am king. Poet. Sypiopar, paorlw, pyrloua, kyxlo, adxd0w, 
ynptw, ldvw. 

609. The stem of some of the uncontracted vowel verbs originally ended 
in o or ¢ (624). 

610. Some verbs with verb-stems in vowels form presents in -rw (523), as 
rivy drink, p0ive perish ; and in -cxw (526). 


611. Vowel Verbs contracted. — Vowel verbs that contract have 
verb-stems ending in a, e, o, with some in a, y, w. 

612. All contracted verbs form their present stem by the help of the suffix 
«(y), and properly belong to the Third Class (522). 


613. Some contracted verbs have verb-stems which originally ended in ¢ 
or ¢ (624). 
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614. Liquid Verbs. — Liquid verbs have verb-stems in A, p, v, p. 


The present is rarely formed from the simple verb-stem, as in pév-w remain; 
ordinarily the suffix « (y) is added, as in o7éXAw (ored-w) send, xpivw (Kxpiv-.w) 
judge, xrelvw (xrev-iw) slay, palyw (parvww) show. 


615. A short vowel of the verb-stem remains short in the future but is 
lengthened in the first aorist (544). Thus; 

a. a in the future, y in the aorist: galyw (par) show, davd, enva. In this 
class fall all verbs in ~aiww, -arpw, -adrw. 

b. ein the future, e in the aorist: wév-w remain, pevG, Enewa; oréddw (oTed-) 
send, oTedh&, €orecda. Here belong verbs in -edAw, -e4w, ~euyw, -epw, -etpw, 
“EVO, ELV), 

c. t in the future, t in the aorist: xAtyw (KAw-) incline, wdivd, éxdiva. Here 
belong verbs in -1AAw, -ive, -ipw. 

d. vin the future, » in the aorist: ctipw (cvp-) drag, cip&, écvpa, Here belong 
verbs in -Upw, -vvw. 

For the formation of the future stem see 535, of the aorist stem see 544, 


616. For the perfect stem see 559. Few liquid verbs make second perfects. 
On the change of ¢, a of the verb-stem to o, 7 in the second perfect, see 478, 484. 
Liquid verbs with futures in -é do not form future perfects. 


617. Monosyllabic verb-stems containing e have a in the first perfect active, 
perfect middle, first aorist and future passive and in all second aorists, but o in 
the second perfect. Thus, pbelpw (pbep-) corrupt, EpOapxa, Epbapuar, epOdpnv, but 
6-EpPopa have destroyed (819). 


618. A few monosyllabic stems do not change e toa in the 2 aor., as réurw cut 
éreuov (but érapyoy in Hom., Hat. etc.), yiyvoua: (yer-) become éyevduny. See also 
Gelvw, Gépopar, Kédopat, YOOt ger-, Few liquid verbs form second agrists. 


619. Stems of more than one syllable do not change the vowel of the verb-stem. 


620. List of Liquid Verbs. — The arrangement is according to the classes of 

the present stem. Words poetic or mainly poetic or poetic and Ionic are starred. 

I. BovrAouae (Bovr-e-), Ow (€Hed-c-), eiAdw* (eid-e-), TAAW*, LéAArW, LEW, 

Tmédopar®, piléw (Epic gcA-). — Bpduw*, yéuw, déuw*, bépyw*, véuw, tpéuw, 

and yapéw (yap-e-).—ylyvouat (yere-), pévw, pluvo* (uer-), mévouar, 

c6tyw*, orévw, and yeywréw* (yeywr-e-). — Verbs in -euw and -evw have 

only pres. and imperf., or form their tenses in part from other stems, — 

dépw, epouar (ép-e-), Eppw (Epp-e-), Gépouar*, orépowar, dépw, éravpéw*, 
(éraup-e-), and xupéw* (xup-e-), Topéw* (rop-e). 

TIL. aydddopar, dyyAddw, alddrw*, drrouat, d7i7TdAw*, BddArw, SaddAAwW*, OdAW, 
iddw*, ivddrAAoMac®, dKérw, Geltw (dPedr-, dSpetre-), SHfAAW*, WAAAW, 
moklrAdw, oKédAdw*, o7 Aw, -TAAW, TIAAW*, TPAAAW, PaAAW. — -aLve Verbs 
(the following list includes primitives, and most of the denominatives in 
classical Greek from extant »-stems, or from stems which once contained 
v; 518 a): alvw¥, dodpalyw*, dppalyw*, Se.uolyw*, Spalvw¥, ebppalyw, 


— 





614 D. repipoecda in Pindar is made from P@iprw (ptpw knead). 
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Oavpalyw, lalvw*, xkalyw*, xpalyw*, cipalyw*, cwpualyw*, Avpalvoua, pedalvo- 
pat, ~alvw, dvopalyw*, mnpalyw*, mialyw*, womalyw, palyw, calyw, rnpalyw, 
omeppalyw*, rexralvouat, palyw, Preyyualyw, xemualyw*, xpalyw, All other 
denominatives in -aww are due to analogy ; aS dypialyw, abalvw, yAvKalyw, 
dvaxepalvw, éx Opalyw, Gepualyu, lrxvatvw, kepdalyw, kochalyw, kidalvw*, ealvw, 
evkalyw*, papalyw, papyalrw*, wialvw, pwpalyw, Enpalyw, dppalyw*, doppalvo- 
pat, reralvw, wepalyw, mixpalyw, puralyw, TeTpalyw, Uyalyw, bdpalrw*, boalve, 
xareratvw. — adeelvo*, yelvoyar¥, epeelvw*, Delyw*, xrelvw, wepetvw*, orelvw*, 
relvw, pacivw*.— KAtvw (Kd-r-), Kpivw (Kpt-v-), dpivw*, oivouwae (Kenoph.), 
ddivw.—aloexive, adyivw, dprivw*, Balivw, Baptyw, Bpaddrw*, Addr, 
baprbrw, ivw*, Nertivw, d&tvw, dprivw*, rhivw. —alpw, domalpw, yepalpw*, 
évalpw*, éxBaipw*, cabalpw, pappalpw*, peyalpw*, calpw*, cKxalpw, Texpalpouat, 
xalpw (xap-e-), Palpw.—dyelpwo, duclpw*, Selpw, eyelpw, etpouac*, -elpw 
join, dpw* say, tyelpw*, xelpw, pelpopat, welpw*, omelpw, Telpw*, pbelpw.— 
oixripe (miswritten ofxrelpw),— Kivpopa*, papripouat, purdpouar, pop- 
pbpw*, uipw*, ddbpouar, dropbpouar, wopptpw*, cbipw, ptpw*. 

IV. a. xéuww, réuyw; bd. ddrioxdvw (dpd-e-); h. Balvw, xepdalvw, rerpalyw 
(also Class IIL) ; i. écppatvouar (dcgp-e-), also Class IT]. V. See 527. 


621. Stop Verbs. — Many verb stems end in a stop (or mute) con- 
sonant. 

The present is formed either from the simple verb-stem, as in m\éx-w weave, 
or by the addition of 7 or s (y) to the verb-stem, as in BAdarw (Bdraf-) injure, 
gvraTTw (pvraxuw) guard. All tenses except the present and imperfect are 
formed without the addition of r or « to the verb-stem; thus, Srdy~w from 
BdaB-o-w, purdéw from pudax-o-w, 

622. Some monosyllabic stems show a variation in the quantity of the stem 
vowel : or v, as rpt8w rub pert, rérpipa, poxw cool 2 aor. pass. pixar, TyKw melt 
(Doric rdxw) 2 aor. pass. érdxny. Cp. 475, 477 c, 500. Many monosyllabic stems 
show qualitative vowel gradation: Levor; vevov; ayo; aeo. For examples 
see 477-484. 


623. List of Stop Verbs.-—The arrangement of the examples is by classes 
of the present stem. Words poetic or mainly poetic or poetic and Ionic are 
starred. The determination of the final consonant of the verb-stem of verbs in 
-tw, -rrw (poetic, Ionic, and later Attic -ccw) is often impossible (516). 

w— I. Bréru, dpérw, Errwk, évérw*, éroua, épelrw*, EpTw, Adurrw, delrw, Aérw, 
podrw*, réurw, mpérer, pérw, Téeprw, Tpérw. 

Il. dorpdrrw, yrdprrw*, Sdatw*, evlrtw*, epémroua, larra*, cdéprrw, 
Krhéxtw, kbrtw, pdprTw*, oxémTopat, oKATTW, TKNplTOpA*, cKOTTW, 
xarérrw, and douméw* (Soum-e-), kruméw™* (xTur-e-), TUTTW (TUT-E-). 

B— I. dpetBopar, OXiBw, elBw*, céBopat, o7rel(Bw*, TPiBw, PEéBopar*, 

TI. BrAdrrw, xaddarw.—IV. c. \auBavw (AaB-). 

o— I. drelpw, yrMidw, ypddw, epépw, peupopat, veldec (vider), vydw, crépu, 
otpégw, Tpépw, Tipu, 

Il: adrrw, Bdrrw, dpirrw*, Odrtw (125 g), OpirTw (125 g), xpiarw (Kpyd-, 
xpuB-), Korrw, AdnTw, parrw, pirtw (éppld-ny, but pir-4), cxdrrw. 

IV. a. rityvw* = rinrw. — ddpdve* (adg-). -— V. drradloxw* (dd-e-). 
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daréopar* (Sar-e-), xevréw* (xevr-e-), maréopar (war-e-), méTouat (meT-, 
TTE-). 


. aypdoouw*, aivdoow*, Brlrtw (Bdir- from prrr-, 180), Bpdrrw, épéoou*, 


Mocopat*, rupértw (ruper-, wupey-). 


. b. duaprdvw (dpuapr-e-), Brarrdvw (BdraoT--). 


gba, ddtvdw* (ddivd-e-), dudpdw*, Apiw, Zw*, efSopar*, erel-yw, epeldw*, 
(xa evdw (ebd-e-), Hdouar, xjdw* (xnd-e-), cvdlvdw*, péopac* (ued--), 
wAdopa*, wépdouar, orévdw, creddw, peldouar (also Epic peide-), yevdo- 
pat, and Kehadéw* (xehad-e-), 

Examples of denominatives from actual 5-stems. -yuprdtw, dexdtw, di- 
XAfw, piydgoua*, drlfouar*, walfw, wepratw, paxdgtw,— abrAlfouat, dw- 
pife, dr Ka, épifa, cepxifw, Aytfopar, crorl{w, dportl{o, pyplfw. 


. avidvw* (d5-e-), Kxepdalvw (Kepdav-, xepd-e-), olddvw* (old-e-), xavddyw 


(xa6-, xavd-, xevd-). 


. afOw*, EOouar* (ddO-e-), by Oopat, Bpaddu*, etw6a (€0-, 563 a), épetOw*, 


ZxOw*, Kevdw*, KAbOw*, AjOw*, welOw, wépOw*, wevOouark, ridw, and 
ynbéw (ynb-e-), w0éw (d6-€-). 


. koptcrw*, 
- b. alo Odvopat (alod-<-), dex Odvopnar (€x6-€-), Sapddve (Sapd-e-), ddic dre 


(dAto8-€-), AavPdvyw (AaO-), pavbdvw (uab-e-), ruvOdvoua: (av6-). 


. waoxw for ra6-cKw (98, 126). 
» Bptxw, Sépxopa*, didxw, efkw yield, elxw* resemble, Edkw, epelkw*, éptxw*, 


Hxw, tea®, welkw*, rréxw, péyxw*, rHKw, Tikrw (rex-) and doxéw (Sox-e-), 
unxdouat (unk-a-), poxdopat (uix-a-). 


. alvirropat, grrw, dedirropat, édirTw, évicow*, Owphoou*, xnpuTTw, pa- 


Adrrw, pittw, wérrw (and wérrw), wrlocopa*, gpitrw, rrjoow, 
pudarTw. 


ddxvw; d. ixvéouat (ix-).—V. See 527d. 


. Eyw, dudye, apyyw*, éreiyw, dpyw, cpevyouar*, PN yw%, Oyryw, Méyw, Vw, 


bpéyuX, mrityw, cTéyw, oTépyw, oolyyu, TEVyYH, THAYw*, TPSyw, pevyw, 
Pbeyyopat, PrACyw, Ppvyw, Wéyw, and pryéw (pty-e-), orvydw (eTvy--). 


» Epdw* and pégw* (511). —dfouar*, draddfw*, dhardfw*, dprdiw, avddsu, 


Baordagw, kpdtw, rrdfw*, ordfw, crevdtw, opdfw* (cpdrtw).— datiw*, 
Oupliw*, xpltw, parrifw, cadrrl{w, ornpltw, orl{w, orpopadl{w*, cupliw, 
tplta*, populfw*. — drifopar*, ypviw, wifw, ddorvfw, «pufw. — olwa gu. 


. C, Bryydvw (ry-).— V. ployw (526 ¢). 
. dyxw, &pxw, Bpax- in EBpaxe*, Boéxw, yAlxouar, Féxouar, EACyXw, Epxo- 


pat, eUyopat, Exw (cex-), laxw*, loxw (owrx-w), elXw*, udXouat (wax-e-), 
»nxo*, ot xopat (otx-e-, olx-o-), oHixer, omépyu®, orTeixw*, Tedyw*, Tpé- 
Xw, TpVXw (TPT X-0-), PIX, Pixw, and Pptydopuar* (Apix-a-). 


. dpbcow*, BATTw, Opartu, édpvTTw, mriccw, TTaTow*, TAPATTW. 
» GC. KUyX dv (Kix-e-), Aayxdvw (Aay-), TYYXdYwW (TUX-€, TeVX-).—. dyu- 


mioxvéopat (dumrex-), Iriexvéopar (brex-).-—V. diddoxw (5:5ax-). 


. dhéka* (ddeg-e-, ddex-), atitw.— IV. bd. adidvw (abt-e-).—I. epw (ép-e-). 


Verbs in « or f(v).— Some verb-stems ended originally in 
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a. Sigma-stems (cp. 488 d) with presents either from -c-w or -c-w. Thus 
(1) from -c-w: dxotw, aw burn, yetw, ebw, fw, Opatw, Kpobw, vicopar® (m- 
yo-opat, Cp, vdc-Tos), féw, celw, rpéw*; (2) from -o-ww (488 d): dyalopar*, 
aidéoua:, axéouac (Hom. dxelopar), apkéw, yeddw, xelw* split, xrelw* (i.e. 
KA\eéw) celebrate, Koviw*, edalouar*®, palowar*, valw* dwell, veixéw (Hom. 
yerxelw), olvoBapelw*, ofouae (from dfouar), mevOéw (Hom. revOelw), mrirrw 
(rrwe-w), TeAéw (Hom, redrelw), and some others that do not lengthen the 
vowel of the verb-stem (488). 

Also others, such as dpéoxw (dpeo-), Eris, Sdrrdpu, oBévvdpn (782). —o is 
retained in répropac*. 

b. ¢-stems (from -y-w): yalw*, dalw* kindle, calw (520), xdalw (520), valw* 
swim, flow . 222. — For the loss of ¢ in é@éw, etc., see 43, 503. 


INFLECTION OF 2-VERBS 


625. Verbs which end in w in the first person present indicative ac- 
tive, and deponent verbs in which the personal endings are preceded by 
the thematie vowel, have the following peculiarities of inflection: 


a. The thematic vowel usually appears in all tenses except the perfect and 
pluperfect middle (passive) and the aorist passive (except in the subjunctive). 
These three tenses are inflected like su-verbs. 

b. The present and future singular active end in -w, -es, -e (463). The ending 
-ws appears only in the optative. 

c. The thematic vowel o unites in the indicative with the ending -»7., and 
forms -ove: (4634). 

d, The third plural active of past tenses ends in -». 

e. The imperative active has no personal ending in the second person singu- 
lar except -o-» in the first aorist. 

f. Except in the perfect and pluperfect the middle endings -ca: and -ro lose 
o and contract with the final vowel of the tense-stem (465 a,b). In the optative 
contraction cannot take place (Abot-(7)o, Mbcat-(o)o). 

g. The infinitive active has -ey (for -e-evy) in the present, future, and second 
aorist ; -e-vac in the perfect; and -a: in the aorist. 

h. Active participles with stems in -ov7- have the nominative masculine in -wy. 


626. In 627-716 the method of inflection of all w-verbs, both vowel 
and consonant, is described. ‘The examples are generally taken from 
vowel verbs, but the statements hold true of consonant verbs. 

Forms of w-verbs which are inflected according to the non-thematic 
conjugation are included under the w-verbs. 


PRESENT AND IMPERFECT ACTIVE AND MIDDLE (PASSIVE) 


For the formation of the present stem see 497-531. 


627. Indicative. — Vowel and consonant verbs in -w inflect the present by 
attaching the primary endings (when there are any) to the present stem in -% 
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(4 /y-). bw, Tid (rind-w), palyw, Aelrw. The imperfect attaches the second- 
ary endings to the present stem with the augment. See the paradigms, pp. 114, 
120. For the active forms -w, -ers, -ex, see 463. 


628. -y and -« are found in the pres. fut. mid. and pass., fut. perf. 
pass. e-(c)at yields y (written EI in the Old Attic alpbabet, 2 a), which is 
usually given as the proper spelling in the texts of the tragic poets, whereas ei is 
printed in the texts of prose and comedy. e was often written for m (y) after 
400 b.c., as in dyaGe? réye, since both had the sound of a close long e. It is 
often impossible to settle the spelling; but BovdAe wishest, ofe thinkest, and éWee 
shalt see (from épdw) have only the -« forms. -« is sometimes called Attic and 
Ionic in contrast to -y of the other dialects, including the Koiné. 


629. Subjunctive.— The present subjunctive adds the primary endings to 
the tense-stem with the long thematic vowel. For the endings -ys, -7 see 463. 
Thus, Adw, -ys, -y, TIGs (= Tipd-gs), Ting (= Tipd-y), pairwper, -yTe, ~wot (from 
-wrtt). Middle Atw-par, Aig (= dy-oat), AbN~TaL; Tipd-cOov (= Tindy-cOor); 
paived-peba, palyn-cbe, palvw-vrat. 


630. Optative.—To the tense-stem ending in the thematic vowel (always 0) 
are added the mood-sign -i- (-te-) or -m- (459, 460) and the secondary personal 
endings (except -«: for -v, where the mood sign is -i-, 459). In the 3 pl. we 
have -te-v. 

a. The final vowel of the tense-stem (0) contracts with the mood suffix (2), 
ot becoming o Thus Avorn (Ado-i-pe), Avous (Abo-t-s), Aborew (Abo-te-v), Avoluny 
(Ato-t-nyv), Aboto (Ato-i-co). 


631. Imperative. — The present imperative endings are added to the tense- 
stem with the thematic vowel « (o before -yrwv). The 2 pers. sing. active has 
no ending, but uses the tense-stem instead (waldeve, dative). In the middle -co 
loses its « (466, 2 a) ; gov from Ade-co, palvov from galve-co. On the forms in 
-erwoay and -ecQwoap for -ovrwy and -erOwy, see 466, 2 b. 


632. Infinitive.— The present stem unites with -ev: Ate-ev = Aberv, elwe-ev 
= helrey. In the middle (passive) -cGa is added : Nie-cPar, Neime-r Oar. 


633. Participle.— The present participle adds -»r- to the present stem end- 
ing in the thematic vowel o. Stems in -o-vr have the nominative singular in -w». 
Thus masc. Adwy from Avovr-s, fem. Avovea from Avorr~a, neut. Afov from Atior(r). 
See 3801 a and N. 


634. A few w-verbs in the present and imperfect show forms of 
the pi-conjugation. These are usually Epic. 


déxopar, 8 pl. déxarae await for dexyrat, part. Séyuevos, imperf. édéyunr. But 
these are often regarded as perfect and pluperfect without reduplication. édéyuny 





632 D. Severer Doric has éxnv and ¢xev; Milder Doric has éxev ; Aeolic has 
éxnv. Hom. has dutverv, duivéwevat, dudvéper, 

633 D. Aeolic has fem. -owa in the present and second aorist (37 D. 3), 
Abowa, Alwowa, 
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in some passages is a second aorist (688).—%5w eat (529. 5), inf. Zduevar. — épvw 
(or efptw) in elpvara:.—)oira wash is from Aderac, not from Aovw (ep. 898 a). — 
oluat think is probably a perfect to ofoya: (ol-o-).— obrdw wound in obra, obrd- 
pevar is 2 aor. — pépw bear, imper. gépre. 


CONTRACT VERBS 


635. Verbs in -aw, -ew, -ow contract the final a, e, o of the verb-stem 
with the thematic vowel -o/e (-»/y) in the present and imperfect 
tenses. Thus, ripdw riped, rovew roe, dyAdw SyAG; éripaov éripwy, ézolcov 
éxotowv, edydo0ov éb4dovv. The rules of contraction are given in 49- 
55; the paradigms, p. 120. 


a. Open forms of -ew verbs occur in the lyric parts of tragedy. 


636. Subjunctive.— The subjunctive adds the primary endings, For the 
contractions see 59. 


637. Optative. — do: becomes 9, éor and do: become o7. Thus, -do--ur = -Gut, 
-ao-ly-v = -Gyy, -ao-i-uny = -yyny ; -€o-1-t = -ott, -€0-fy-v = ~olny, -€0-i-wny = -oluny ; 
~b0-t-pe = -ofut, -0-fy-v = -~olnv, -00-t-ynyv = -olunv. Thus, rindny (ripao-in-v), Tingins 
(tipao-ly-s), tiuyn (Tipao-ly), Tinguny (tipao-i-unv), mowoto (motéo-i-c0), rowotro 
(wotgo-i-r0). 


638. In the singular -aw verbs usually end in -gyyv, -gys, -éy, rarely in -Gyt, 
-@s, -@. -ew verbs usually end in -ofnv, -olns, -oln, rarely in -otmt, -ofs, -of (-of 
chiefly in Plato). 


639. In the dual and plural -aw verbs usually end in -@rov, -grqv, -Oyev, 
-grTé, -Gev, rarely in -gnrov, -whrny, -Wnpev, -syre, -dnoav. -ew verbs usually 
end in -ofrov, -olr ny, -otwer, -ofre, -ofev, rarely in -olnrov, -ornrny, -olnuer, ~olnTe, 
~olnoave 


640. Few cases of the optative of -ow verbs occur. In the sing. both -ofn» 
and -otu: are found ; in the plur. -oier, -ofre, -ofev, For ptygsnv from piydw shiver 
see 641. 


641. Several contract verbs have stems in -d, -y, -w. 


These are the verbs of 394, 398 with apparently irregular contraction, and 
6p6 do; with presents made from -a@1w, -y-1w, -w-4w. Thus, from gw, gers, gree 
and xpiopyat, xpie(o)ar, xpyerac come 6, ¢ys, $7 and xpGyar, xp7, xpfiTar; so 
bupqy, wecvqy from dupyj-ev, revi-ev, idpdw, prydw (398) derive the forms in w and 
@ from tipw-, piyw- (lipdw, piydw from lpwo-w, prywo-w). The forms in -ow 
are from the weaker stems idpos-, piyoo-. 





G41 D. Hom. has dwWawy, revdwr, rewhyerar, urdouar, xphwr (Mss. xpelwr) . 
uttering oracles, yedkdw, lipdw. The verbs in 394, except dio and revd, have 
stems in » and @ (36e); thus, in Hdt., xpdrac from xpderar, but ypéw imper., 
xpedspevos from xpijo, xenduevos by 34. Hom. and Jon, tow has the stem fw 
(fou), Hdt, has g9», dapjv, but xvav, onary, 
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CONTRACT VERBS IN THE DIALECTS 


642. -aw Verbs in Homer. — Hom. leaves -aw verbs open 64 times, as varerdw, 
-dovat, Ader, dordidovga, yohouser, TNACOdovras. When contracted, -aw verbs have 
the Attic forms, as 6p&, dpds, 6pa ; as weipa makest trial from Trepde-(o)ac from 
meipdopat ; 4p didst pray from jpde-(c)o from dpdoua. 


643. When uncontracted, verbs in -aw often show in the Mss. of Hom., not 
the original open forms, but ‘‘assimilated’’ forms of the concurrent vowels, 
ae, ae, an giving a double a sound by a prevailing over the e sound ; ao, aw, aoz, 
aov giving a double o sound by the o sound prevailing over the a. One of the 
vowels is commonly lengthened, rarely both. 


ace= (1) aa: dpderOa: = dpdacba, dyd- = (2) wo: pevorrdw = pevowdw. 
ere = dydacde. aor = (1) ow: dpdore = dpdyre. 
= (2) Ga: prder Par = prdac dat, Hya-! = (2) wor: HBdouut = HBwoust. 
eaGe = Hrydacbe. aov= (1) ow: dpdovca = dpbwoa, dpd- 
ae. = (1) aa: dpders = dpdas, éder = edg. over = épbwer, dddov (from 
= (2) Ga: pevorwder = pevorvig. dddeo imper. of é\dopar) = 
an = (1) aa: ddns = édas. addu, 
= (2) Ga: prdy wovest 2 sing. mid, = (2) wo: HBdovea = HBwwoa, Spd- 
= prada. ovo. = dpwduct. ov here is 
ao = (1) ow: dpdovres = dpdwrres. a spurious diphthong (6) 
= (2) wo: Bdovres = HBdovres, uvd- derived from -ovr-: dépa- 
ovro = pvdorro. ovT-ta, HBaovr-ia, Spdovre ; 
aw = (1) ow: édpdw = dpdw, Bodwy = or by contraction in éddou 
Bobwy. from d\deo. 





N. — dow from dddeo wander is unique: ‘yeddorres is from yeAww (641). 


644. The assimilated forms are used only when the second vowel (in the 
unchanged form) stood in a syllable long by nature or position. Hence épowper, 
dpaare, dpaaro, do not occur for dpdopuer, etc. (urwbpevos for pvadperos is an excep- 
tion.) The first vowel is lengthened only when the metre requires it, as in #B0- 
ovres for 7Gdovres —.v—v. Thus two long vowels do not occur in succession 
except to fit the form to the verse, aS pevorvdw for pevordw; but HBworpz, not 
4Bdyy, When the first vowel is metrically lengthened, the second vowel is not 
lengthened, though it may be long either in a final syllable (as in pevordg) or 
when it represents the spurious diphthong ov from -orr- (as in 7Bdwoa, Spdwor 
for 7Bdovoa, dpdover from -ovrsa, -ovre). 


645. The assimilated forms include the ‘‘ Attic’? future in -aw from -acw 
(539) ; as éXdwor (= Adovar), xpeubw, Sauda, Sapdwor. 


646. The assimilated forms are found only in the artificial language of 
Homer, Hesiod, and their imitators, and nowhere in the living speech. They 
are commonly explained as derived from the contracted forms by a process of 
‘distraction,’ and as inserted in the text for the sake of the metre. Thus dp¢s, 
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Bodyres, the spoken forms which had taken the place of original épdecs, Bodovres, 
in the text, were expanded into dpdgs, Bodwrres, by repetition of the a and o. 
While the restoration of the original uncontracted forms is generally possible, 
and is adopted in several modern editions, a phonetic origin of many of the forms 
in question is still sought by some scholars who regard opsw as an intermediate 
stage between épdw and 6p. It will b& observed, however, that the forms in 
648 can be-derived only from the unassimilated forms. 


647. Inthe imperfect contraction generally occurs, and assimilation is rare. 


648. Some verbs show co for ao, as qvreov, Tpdmeoy, pevolveov, mwoTéorrat. 
Cp. 649, 653. 


649. -aw verbs in Herodotus. — Hdt. contracts -aw verbs as they are con- 
tracted in Attic. Im many cases before an o sound the Mss. substitute ¢ for a 
(roruéw, dpéwv, Epolreoy). This ¢ is never found in atl the forms of the same 
verb, and the Mss. generally disagree on each occurrence of any form. — Hdt. 
always has -gyv, -gunv, in the optative. 


650. -ew verbs in Homer.—a. Homi. rarely contracts ew and eo (except in 
the participle). In a few cases ev appears for eo, as roeduny ; rarely for cov, as 
rerefor. When the metre allows either -ee and -ee, or -e, the open forms are 
slightly more common. eis often necessary to admit a word into the verse (as 
jyeioba1, epider), and is often found at the verse-end. -é-e-a1, -ée-o, in the 
2 sing. mid. may become -efai, -efo, or ~éai, -éo, by the expulsion of one ¢; as 
pvbetat or pvOéat sayest, aldeto show regard. 

b. veckelw, redefw, from -eo-.w (veixes-, Tedeo-) are older forms than veixéw, 
teréw. See 488 d, 624. Gelw, rhelw, rvelw show metrical lengthening (28 D.). 

-c. On -nuevac in Hom. see 657. 


651. -ew verbs in Herodotus. —a. Hdt. generally leaves co, ew, eov, open, 
except when a vowel precedes the e, in which case we find ev for eo (dyvoebvres). 
In the 3 plur. -éover is kept except in sovedor.. For -ée0 in the 2 sing. inid. we find 
éo in airéo. «e, ee, in stems of more than one syllable, are usually uncontracted 
in the Mss., but this is probably an error. def it is necessary and deiv are never 
written otherwise. —‘The Ion. ev for eo, cov, occurs rarely in tragedy. 

b. In the optative Hdt. has -éo after a consonant, as «adéor, but -of after a 
vowel, as rototjut, moroe. 


652. Verbs in -ow.—a. Hom. always uses the contracted forms except in 
the case of such as show assimilation like that in -aw verbs. , 
oo = (1) ow: Syiborvro = Syibwvro. oor = ow : Snidorey = Snider. 
(2) wo : UrvdovTas = brvdorras. oov = ow : dpbovet = dpswor. 
b. Hdt. contracts -ow verbs as in Attic. Forms with ev for ov, a8 dixacedor, 
édcxalevy, are incorrect. 


653. Doric. — Doric (59 D.) contracts ae aud ay to 7; ae and ay to n; ao, 
aw, to a except in final syllables: riu@, riv}s, Ting, Tiudues, Tivfre, Timdvri, 
tiny, TinAv. Monosyllabic stems have w from a-+-+o ora-+w. Some verbs in 
-aw have alternative forms in -ew (648), as dpéw, Tinéw. 
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654. The contractions of -ew verbs in Doric may be illustrated thus: 


Severer Doric Milder Doric 
Prréw, PAD, Pirlo Piréw, PAD 
prrets, pirés(?) prrets, pidés(?) 
pre a pret 
préoues, pirlopes, Pirlwues, PirGyes piréopes, pirotpues, Pidrehues 
piriire ; gudetre 
‘grréovri, pidlovri, Piddyre piréortt, pidoGyri, piredyTe 


a. w for eo isadiphthong. ev for eo is common in Theocritus. In Cretan 
t (= y) for ec is often expelled (xoopéyres = xoopuéortes). 


655. Verbs in -ow contract oo and oe to w in Severer Doric and to ov in 
Milder Doric. : 


656. Aeolic. —In Aeolic contract verbs commonly pass into the u-conjuga- 
tion : ripaime, -ais, -a1, Tipaiper, Tivare, Tivacot, imperfect, érivay, érivas, ériua, etc. 
inf. rivav, part. rizats, -avros, mid. Tizayar, inf. ripduevar. So Plrnu, Pldrnuer, 
pirnre, plrecor, Epidnv, inf. Pirny, part. Pires, -evros. Thus bpnu from dpéw 
= Att. dpdw, Kédnus, atynus. So also d%Awm, 8 pl. d4dro.w1, inf. dprkwy. Besides 
these forms we find a few examples of the earlier inflection in -aw, -ew, -ow, but 
these forms usually contract except in a few cases where e is followed by ano 
sound (woréovrat). From other tenses, ¢.g. the fut. in -yow, 7 has been trans- 
ferred to the present in ddixjw, robhw. 


657. Hom. has several cases of contract verbs inflected according to the mu- 
conjugation in the 3 dual: ctdzj-rnv (cdAdw spoil), mpocavdy-ryy (mpocavddw 
speak to), dredj-ryy (dredéw threaten), duapri-rnv (duapréw meet); also odw 
3 sing. imperf. (cadw keep safe). In the infinitive -yyeva:, as yopuevar (yodw), 
mewypevar (reviw, 641), pidruevar (piréw), Hophpevar and PopHrat (gopéw). But 
dyivéw has ayivépevas. 


FUTURE ACTIVE AND MIDDLE (5382 ff.). FUTURE PERFECT 
(580 ff.) 
658. All vowel and consonant verbs in -w inflect the future alike. 


659. Indicative. — The future active and middle add the primary endings, 

and are inflected like the present; as \tow, Mooua. On the two endings of the 
second singular middle, see 628. Liquid verbs, Attic futures (538), Doric 
futures (540) are inflected like contract verbs in -ew; thus gard Pavotua:, Kaho 
kadotua, and recotpuar, follow rod rowipat (385). 
' a. The only future perfect active from an w-verb is reOvitw shall be dead 
(584), which is inflected like a future active. Ordinarily the periphrastic forina- 
tion is used : AeXevKds Zcouar shall have loosed. The future perfect passive (Aedé- 
gopuar shall have been loosed) is inflected like the future middle. The periphrastic 
forms and the future perfect passive rarely occur outside of the indicative. 


660. Optative. —The inflection is like the present: dtoo-t-m, Adoo-t-uyv. In 
the optative singular of liquid verbs, -:7-», -cy-s, -«7, in the dual and plural -i-ro», 
GREEK GRAM. — 13 
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-i-r nv, -i-pev, -i-re, -e-v, are added to the stem ending in the thematic vowel o; 
thus gaveo-lny = havolny, pavréo-i-wev = Pavoiwev. So in Attic futures in -dfw, as 
BiBdfw (639 d) cause to go: BiBdny, -Sys, -gn, pl. PB Pper. | 

661. Infinitive. — The future infinitive active adds -c», as \dvery from Aboe-ev, 
pavety from gavé(c)e-ev. The infinitive middle adds -céar, as Aboe-cOat, Paveto Gat, 
from gavé(o)e-cOa. 


662. Participle. — The future participle has the same endings as the present: 
Aowry Ndcovea hivor, Pavdyv pavodca Parody; Middle, Avcdpevos, Pavodpevos. 


FIRST AND SECOND FUTURE PASSIVE (589, 597) 


663. All verbs’ inflect the first and second future passive alike, 
that is, like the future middle. 


664. The indicative adds -wa: to the stem ending in -@yc0- or -ngo-, aS AvO7- 
co-pat, par}-co-yar. For the two forms of the second person singular see 628. 
The optative adds -i-uy», as AvOnoo-i-uny, parnoo-i-uny. The infinitive adds véa:, 
as \vOj-se-o'bar, parj-ce-cGar. The participle adds -uevos, as AvOnod-pevos, Payy- 
o6-pevos. 


FIRST AORIST ACTIVE AND MIDDLE (542) 
665, All vowel and consonant wverbs inflect the first aorist alike. 


666. Indicative. — The secondary endings of the first aorist active were 
originally added to the stem ending in -c-; thus, édtop, €dto-s, édto-T, eAvo-pEv, 
édgo-re, édde-yr, From édion came ?Aica (by 35 ¢), the a of which spread to 
the other forms except in the 3 sing., where e was borrowed from the perfect. 

a. In the middle the secondary endings are added to the stem ending in -ca-. 
For the loss of ¢ in -co, see 465 b, 


667. Subjunctive.—In the subjunctive the long thematic vowel -“/,. is 
substituted for the a of the indicative, and these forms are inflected like the 
present subjunctive: Adow Adowuat, Piyw Pyrvwuat. For the loss of o in -oae 
see 465 a. 


668. Optative.— To the stem ending in a the mood-suffix i is added, making 
ai, to which the same endings are affixed as in the present: Adoa-i-us = boa, 
duca-i-pny = voalunv, Pyjva-l-ui = Phvarwt. The inflection in the middle is like 
that of the present. For the loss of ¢ in -co see 465 b. —In the active -eas, 
ele, ~etay are More Common than -ais, -at, -avev. 





661 D. Hom. has dééuevar, dgéuer, fe. Doric has -nv, -ev; Aeolic has -n». 

667 D. Hom. has forms with the short thematic vowel, as épvccouer, dd-y1}- 
Tere, vewerhoeTe ; UVO}TOpaL, epdwear, lacduerGa, SyApocerat. In such forms aor- 
ist subjunctive and future indicative are alike (5382). Pindar has Bdcouer, 
avddcoper (457 D.). 

668 D. Hom. has both sets of endings, but that in a is rarer. In the drama 
-cas ig very much commoner than -ass. -as is most frequent in Plato and Xeno- 
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669. Imperative. — The regular endings (462) are added to the stem in -ca 
(or -a in liquid verbs) except in the active and middle 2 sing., in which -ov and -a 
take the place of -a: Adcoy AUodTw, Nioar AIodoOw, HRrov PnrvdTw, Pivar dnrdo bw. 


670. Infinitive. — The aorist active infinitive ends in -a:, which is an old da- 
tive: the middle ends in -cac: Adoar Aboa-cOa, Pivar piva~-cOar, mhékae wréta-c Oa, 


671. Participle.— The active participle adds - like the present: masc. 
atoas from dtcarr-s, fem. Aodoa from AveGr7-1a, neut. Adoay from Avoar(r). 
See 301. The middle ends in -pevos: dAdod-pevos, dyvd-pEvos. 


FIRST AND SECOND AORIST PASSIVE (585, 590) 


672. All vowel and consonant verbs in -w inflect the aorists 
passive alike, that is, according to the pwr-conjugation, except in the 
subjunctive. 


a. Vowel verbs rarely form second aorists that are passive in form, as péw 
Slow, éppinv (803). But péw is properly not a vowel verb (see 503). 


673. Indicative. — The indicative adds the active secondary endings directly 
to the tense stem ending in -@y- (first aorist) or -y- (second aorist), The inflec- 
tion is thus like that of the imperfect of a verb in -w. 


EXVOy-v —-eriOn-v €0On-pev er (Oe-pev 
Evby-s — ériOn-s @2tOn-rov er (Be-Tov vOn-te er (e-Te 
UO ériby EAvOyq-THY «Er E-THV @vOy-cav eriPe-cay 


a. For -cav we find -v from -»(r) in poetical and dialectic forms before which 
7 has been shortened to e (40), thus Spuyder for apyjOnoay from dpydw urge. 


674. Subjunctive. —The subjunctive adds -»/y. to the tense stem ending 
in -6e- or -e- and contracts: AvéG, -7s, -7, etc., from Avdéw, -dys, -én, etc. ; Pavd, 
-ns, -p from pavéw, -éys, -éy, etc. 


675. Optative.— The optative adds -i- or -i- to the tense-stem erding in 
-e- or -e-, and contracts. Jn the singular -.y- is regular; in the dual and plural 
-i- is generally preferred. Thus Avdelny from Avde-ly-v, pavelyy from pave-ly-», 





phon, Jess common in poetry, and very rare in the orators. Neither Thuc. nor 
Hat. bas -acs. -ac is rare in prose, most examples being in Plato and Demosthenes, 
Hdt. has no case. In Aristotle -a: is as common as -ee. -atey is very rare in 
poetry, in Thuc. and Hdt., but slightly better represented in Xenophon and the 
orators. ~-eay is probably the regular form in the drama.— The forms in -eas,. 
-ee, -evav are called “ Aeolic,’’ but do not occur in the remains of that dialect. 

671 D. Aeolic has -ais, -aica, -av (37 D. 3). 

674 D. Hdt. leaves ew open (aipebdw, paréwar) but contracts en, ey (dary). 
Hom. has some forms like the 2 aor. subj. of s-verbs. Thus, from dayuvdw (dd- 
pvnus) subdue: daphw, -hys, -hy, -here. So also dajw (da- learn), campy (ofrw 
cause to rot), parhn (palow show), Tpamjouev (réprw amuse). The spellings 
with « (¢.g. dayelw, daciw) are probably incorrect, 
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dvbetrov from Avde-i-rov, pavetrov from gavé-i-rov, AvOetuer from Avbe-t-yer, Pavelev 
from davé-ce-v, The inflection is like that of the present optative of a m-verb. 


Avde-in-v —-ri8e-Ly-v AvOe-t-pev TB e-T-pev 
Avde-in-s —- rBe-1-s Avoe-t-rov LB e-7-Tov Avoe-t-re  -rWe-1-Te 
Avde-ly TWe-ly Avbe-L-ryv — T8e-t-THV AvOe-te-v —- TUHe-te-v 


a. -elnvev is used only in prose (but Plato and Isocrates have also -etuev). 
-elnre is almost always found in the Mss. of prose writers; -efre occurs 
only in poetry (except from y-verbs). -ezev is more common in prose than 
-elnoay. 


' 676. Imperative. The endings of the imperative are added to the 
tense-stem ending in -6y- or -y-. Before -yrwy, -6y- and -n- become -ée- and 
-e- (Avdévrwy, pavévrwy). For -re instead of -@ in the first aorist (Av@nrc) see 
125 b. 


677. Infinitive. —-va: is added to the tense-stem in -@y- or -7-: AvdF-vat, 
pavij-var. 


678. Participle. —The participle adds -»yr, as masc. Avdels from AvdevT-s, 
fem. AvGcica from Avéevr-ga, neut, Avdévy from Avder(r). See 301. So davels, etc. 


SECOND AORIST ACTIVE AND MIDDLE (546) 


679. Most verbs in -w inflect the second aorist according to the 
w-conjugation; some inflect it according to the pwu-conjugation. 


680. The inflection of most second aorists of w-verbs is like that of an 
imperfect of w-verbs in the indicative, and like that of a present in the other 
moods. 


a 


&-Auro-v €-AUo-v Alte Ade 
é-Avrd-pyv €-AU6-pyv Aurod (424 b. 2) Avou 
Abr Bo Auety (Avréev, 424.0) —-NUewv (Adie-ev) 
Altro-par Avw-pae Auré-c bar A¥e-oBar 
AuTo-i-pyv Avo-(-pny Aurév dBov 

‘ Auré-pevos AV6-pevos 


For the loss of ¢ in -co in the second person singular see 465 b. 


681. A number of w-verbs form their second aorists without a 
thematic vowel, herein agreeing with the second aorists of mi-verbs. 
Cp. guy p. 140. The second aorist of y-yvd-cxw know is inflected 
as follows. 








“677 D. Hom. has -pevar, as spowdhpevar, ada (and dafvar). Doric has 
-wev, Aeolic -» (weOUcOny = wedvoPRvat). 

680 D. Hom. has the infinitives elmréuevac, seine elmety, For Oaréev (Attic 
Oavelv) etc., Oavéev should be read. -¢ey in Hdt. is erroneous, Doric has -q», 
as porqy (BAdoxw go). Aeolic has -y», as AdByr 
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682. The indicative is inflected like éorgy (p. 138); the subjunc- 
tive, like 8@ (p. 138). 


é&-yvw-v éyvo-pev ve yva-pev 
&yve-s &-yva-Tov é-yve-Te yvo-s yvO-tov =: yv-Te 
&-yvo é-yva-rny e-yvo-crav ye yvO-rov —s-yvG-orr 


a. We expect éyvoror, éyvouer, etc. (551), but the strong stem yrw- has been 
transferred to the dual and plural. So also in én», @6nv, ééAwv. — Subjunc- 
tive BG, Bhs, By, Birov, Bapuev, ire, BGo.. On the formation of the subjunctive | 
see 757 D. 


683. The optative is inflected like Socyy (p. 138). 


yvolny yvotpev or yvolnpev 
yvolns yvotrov or yvolnrov yvotre or yvolnre 
yvoln yvolrny or yvounTny yvotey or yvolnoay 


a. So Batny, Batroy or Balnrov, Batney or Balnuev. In the 2 plur. the Mss, of 
prose writers have only -cnre (yvolnre, -Balnre); but -inre is not attested by the 
evidence of verse. . 


684. The imperative is inflected like orf (p. 139). 
yaw, yvdrw yvGrov, ydrov yGre, yvovrev 
a. In composition didyrwh, dvd Bn (423). For pA (from Balyw) -S&% in 
composition occurs in poetry, as dvafa. 


685. The infinitive adds -evar, as yvdvar from yvd-evar (like orjva 
from oryevat). In composition dayvova: (426 d). 


686. The participle adds -vr-, as masc. yvovs from yvovr-s, fem. 
yoica from yvovr-ya, neut. yvdv from yov(r). See 301. In composi- 
tion diayvods (426 d). . 


a. Before vr the long vowel w is regularly shortened to o by 40. 


687. The following w-verbs have second aorists of the yx form. 


aAloxouat (aA-0-) am captured, ééQwy OF Prwy (4XG, adolnv, dA&vai, &dovs). 

Balvw (Ba-) go, €Bnv (BG, Bainv, BAG: and also -84 in coinposition, Bra, Bas). 

Bidw (Bw0-) live, éBlov (BB, Pidyy, BrSvar, Bots). Hom. Budrw imper. 

ynpdoxw (ynpa-) grow old, ynpava: poet., ynpds Hom. 

yiyvackw (yv0-, yuw-) know, éyvov (yvd, yvolnv, yrG61, yvOvat, yvovs). 

-diSpaoxw (dpa-) run, only in composition, -€dpay (-5p, -dpainv, -dpavai, -dpas). 
Hat. has %5pqy, Spfjva:, dpdés in composition. 

dbw (5v-) enter Z5bv entered inflected p. 140 (d6w, opt. Hom. 367 and Exdtpev for 
dv-ln, éxdv-t-pev ; 5061, Svar, dbs). 

éxw (oxe-) have, oxés imper, 








682 D. éyvor, from éyrwy(r) by 40, is found in Pind. Hom. has Z6uy, érdav, 
éxray; Pind. %pvy. — Hom. has Barny and BArnv. — Hom. has Patera: drerar. — 
Subj.: Hom, has yrbw drdw, yrdys yrs, yon yO, éuPiy dvaBF, yvOrov, yydo- 
per yuSpev, -BHhopev POéwper, yrdwot yvaoiw Bdow POéwoir. 

685 D. Hom. has yrdpevar, Stpevar, xrdpevar, and -xrduev. 
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arelvw (Krev-, KTa-) Kill, xray, txrds, Exrd, Exrdper, 3 pl. Exrdv 551 D, subj. 
kréwpev, inf. xrdpevac xrdyev, part «rds; éxrduny was killed (xrdc@at, xrd- 
pevos); all poetic forms. 

néropat (wer-, mTe-, TTa-) fly, poet. éxrny (wralnr, wrds), middle érrduny (rrd- 
oOat, wrdpevos). mT, THO, TT Ava are late. 

mivw (m-) drink, wt imper. 

okéddw in drocKkéd\Aw (oKEdr-, oKAE-) Ary Up, dtooKAfvat. 

rha- endure, fut. rjcopat, poetic &rrAnv (TG, TrAalnY, TAFO, TAHvar, TAGS). 

POdvw (pba-) anticipate, EPOnv (POG, Pbatny, POjvar, POas). 

piw (pv-) produce, épury was produced, am (pbw subj., Pivai, pis 308). 


688. The following w-verbs have in poetry (especially in Homer) second 
aorists of the wc form: & opae (doo, GAT), draupdw (dmovpas), dpaploxw (Appe- 
vos), &w (dpevar), Padrw (EvuBdyT Hr, EBANTO), PiBpwoxw (EBpwv), root yer- (yévro 
grasped), déxouat (Séx70), Epic keydvw (éxlynv, nexyw, xexeln, Kexfvac and Kx7- 
Hevat, kexels and xexjpevos; properly froin xlynuc), KA\dw (drdedas), KAVw (KATOL, 
KékduOe), «rlfw (xripevos), TOOt dex- (Zrexro laid himself to rest), Miw (AUTO), otrdw 
(obra, obrdpevos), maddw (wddro), werAdgw (érhyunv), wépOw (wépPac = TwepO-c Gar), 
wrdbw (Errwv), Tvi- (durvitro revived), mrjcow (katarryTny), cetw (éootuny, 
Zouro, ctpevos), POlyw (€POlunv), xéw (Exdunv, xvpevos). 

Zdexro, wddro are properly first aorists (for édex-o~r0, wad-o-T0), « being lost 
between two consonants (108). 


FIRST AND SECOND PERFECT AND PLUPERFECT ACTIVE 
(555, 561) 


689. All vowel and consonant verbs in -w inflect the first perfect 
alike. Some verbs in -w inflect the second perfect according to the 
w-conjtigation, others inflect it. according to the ~e-conjugation. 


690. Indicative. — Originally the endings were added to the stem without 
any thematic vowel. Of this unthematic formation a few traces survive (573). 
In the 2 p. sing. the ending is -s, but originally -@a ; in the 3 pl. -cas. stands for 
ka-vot Out of xa-vre (100). Thus Aédduka, -as, -e, wérouda, -as, -e, etc. The peri- 
phrastic combination occurs in the indicative (599 a). 


691. Subjunctive. — The perfect subjunctive is commonly formed periphras- 
tically by the perfect active participle and &, js, 9, etc. Thus Neducds (yeypa- 
pws) &, etc., Aeduxdres (yeypadéres) Suey, etc. Of the periphrastic forms only 
the 1 and 3 sing., 2 and 3 plur. are attested. 


692. Instances of the simple perfect subjunctive (AcAvcw, yerpdgw) are very 
rare. The simple form is made by substituting the thematic vowel /, for a in 
the tense-stem. Only the sing. and the 3 plur. are attested from w-verbs. 


693. Besides l6 (olda) and éoryxy, etc., Attic prose has only about 16 
occurrences of the simple perf. subj., and from the following verbs only : Balww, 
bédia, eyelpw, Eorka, Ovijoxw, AauBdvw, AavOdvw, Tdoyw, Tord, Pdw. Hippocr. has 
forms from PiSpdoxw, rove, tevxw. There are about 30 occurrences in the 
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poetry. Attic prose writers show about 25 cases of the periphrasis from all 
w-verbs, 


694. Optative. —The perfect optative is commonly formed periphrastically 
by the perfect active participle and e’yv, efys, etn, etc. Thus Aeduxds (-yeypadas) 
env, etc., Neduxébres (yeypapéres) eluev, etc. The dual is exceedingly rare. 


695. Occasionally the simple forms are used (AeAUKouu, yeypdpoyu). These 
are formed by adding the mood-sign 7, and the endings, to the tense-stem with 
the thematic vowel (0). All the -7-forms are attested; of the -iforms 
only the 3 sing. and 1 and 8 plur. 


696. Of the simple optative there are about 25 occurrences in Attic prose, 
and from the following verbs only: droywp&, éfarard, eicBdddw, wapadldwm, 
Zoixa, -€oTHKoL, birnpeTO, Ovijoxw, AavOdvw, xaTadelrw, THO, TaoxXw, Wpoepxouat, 
éurixtw, ptw. In the poets there are about 16 occurrences. Prose writers show 
about 106 occurrences of the periphrastic forms. 


697. Imperative. — The usual form of the first perfect imperative is peri- 
phrastic: Aedvkws to, Eorw, etc. No classical Attic writer uses the simple forms, 


698. The second perfect is rare, and occurs only in the case of verbs which 
have a present meaning. From active verbs inflected according to the w- conju- 
gation there occur xex#vere gape, Ar. Ach. 133 (xdoxw, yar), and xexpdyere 
screech, Vesp.415 (xpdfw). Most second perfects show the y: form and have pres- 
ent meaning, as ré0vat (Hoin.) re@vdrw from OvyoKw die, 40:6 from dédia fear, 
and xéxpax& from xpéf» in Aristophanes. Most such second perfects are poetical. 


699. Infinitive. — The perfect infinitive adds -é-vas, as NeAvKévar, NeAouTé vat. 


700. Participle. — The suffixes of the perfect participle in the nominative 
are -(¢) és, -via, -(¢)és, as NeAvKds, Aedourds, See 301 c, d, 309. 

7O1. Pluperfect Active. — The pluperfect is formed by adding -ea, -eas, -ee, 
~€TOV, -€ET NY, -EMeEv, -eTe, -ecay to the reduplicated stem. By contraction from 
édedukea, ~eas, -ce come the forms édedv«n, -ys -ec(v). In the later language ec 
spread from the 3 sing. and was used throughout, as édeddxew, -e1s, -€t, -ecTov, 
-elr ny, -eiev, -ecre, and very late -ecav. The best Mss. of Demosthenes have -ep 
jo 1 sing. Instead of the simple pluperfect we find periphrastic forms, 599 a. 


SECOND PERFECTS OF THE pi-FORM 


702. A few wverbs form their second perfects in the dual and 
plural without a by adding the endings directly to the stem. Herein 
these forms agree with the second perfect of pi-verbs (417). In the 
singular a is used. 





699 D. Doric has -nv and -ev, as dedvuny = deduxdvar, yeyaxew = yeyovévar, 
Aeolic has -nv, as reOvdxny. 

700 D. In the 2 perf. Hom. sometimes has -Gr-os for -67-0s, as kexunds, -Bros 
(kdurw am weary). In the 2 perf. Hom. sometimes has a for Attic 7 in the femi- 
nine, as dpnpus dpapvia from dpnpa (dpaploxw fit). See 573. Aeolic inflects 
the perfect participle as a present in -wy, -ovros. Thus Hom. xexdyyyorras for 
Kexdnyotas (KAdfw scream), Pind. reppixovras (ppirtw shudder). 
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703. The second perfect d¢6.a I fear usually has the forms of the first per- 
fect dédo:xa in the singular, less frequently in the plural. 


Perfect Pluperfect Subjunctive 

S&oua or Sé5ta eeBolkn or Sed(y SeSlo (rare) 
Sé50ukas or Séb1as eeSolkns or &e8(q5 : Optative 
SéS0uxe or Bébr€ WBedolker or ededler SeBuelqy (rare) 
SéBtTov eScrov "Imperative 
SébtTov Sebirny 5é8.8. (poet. ) 

: Infinitive 
SéBypev or SeBoixapev eS pev Sebiévar or SeSoucévar 
Sire or ScSoixare e6éScre ae 
SBlaor or SeSolkaicr Wicav or eBeSolkerav Eerciple 


Sed1ds, -via, -ds or 
SeSorkds, -via, -ds. 


704. Other second perfects inflected like 5¢5.a are the following : 

a. Balyw (Ba-) go, 1 perf. BéBnxa have gone, stand fast regular ; 2 perf. 3 pl. Be- 
Bact (poet.), subj. 3 pl. BeBGou, inf. BeBdvar (poet. and Ion.), part. Peas 
(contracted from BeBads) BeBGoa, gen. BeBGros. 

b. ylyvopae (yer-, ya- ) become, 2 perf. yéyova am regular; 2 perf. part. poet. 
yevyos (contracted from yeyaws), yeyGoa, gen. yeyGros. 

C. Ovijoxw (Oav-, Ova-) die, 1 perf. réOvnxa am dead regular; 2 perf. du. ré@varov, 

DL. ré@vapev, réOvare, TeOvacr, 2 plup. 3 pl. éré@vacay, 2 perf. opt. reOvalny, 
imper. reOvdrw, inf. reOvdvar, part. reOveds, -eGoa, ~-ebs, Zen. ~eGros. 

d. Zouxa (fe-focx-a) am like, appear (ix-, eix-Yhas the pe forms Yoryper (poet.), 

* et€Gou for éorx-c-Gor (poet. and in Plato). Zocxa (égxn plup.) has also the 
foll. forms: éolxw, dolxouuc, éorkévar (eixévar poet. ), douccis (elxess also in Plato). 

e. Kpafw (xpary-) cry out, 2 pert. céxpaya as present, imper, céxpax Oe and xexpdyere, 
a thematic form (both in Aristoph.). 


705. Other verbs with second perfects of the ui-form (chiefly Homeric) are: 
dverya (dvwxG), BiBpwioxw (BeBpGres), éyeipw (eypiHyopa), epxoua (elAnAvOper), 





703 D. The root of dééca is d¢e-, strong forms d¢et-, Sfor-. Hom, has dle, dlov 
Seared, fled ; for déSo:xa, Séd:a he has Seldorxa, defdia, etc. (once dedlaior.). Here 
e is due to metrical lengthening. defdw, a present in form, is really a perfect 
for 5e-d¢0(4)-a. 

704.a. D. Wom. has 3 pl. BeSdaou, inf, BeBdper, part. PeBaws, PeBavia, gen. 
BeBaGros ; 2 plup. BéBacay. 

b. Hom. has yeydare and yeydaou, inf. yeyduev, part. yeyaws, yeyavta ; 2 plup. 
exyeyarny. 

c. Hom. ré@vati, reOvdpevor and reOvdpev, TeOvnws -nGros and -néros, fem. 
reOvnulys. 

d. Hom. imperf. exe, 2 perf. 3 du. éxrov, 2 plup. égxee éixryy, dolxeray, part. 
eos (eles & 254), elxvia and éixvia (elocxuiac © 418); mid. Fixro, gixro. Hat. 
has olxa, oixads. 
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wénova (pepads), mdoxw (réroobe), welOw (éréribuev), winrw (werrds), root da- 
learn (Sedadés), root rha- (rérhapev, TerAalny, rérrah, TeThdpeva and rerAduev, 
reTdnw@s). 


PERFECT AND PLUPERFECT MIDDLE AND PASSIVE (574) 


706. All vowel and consonant verbs in -w inflect the perfect 
middle according to the p-conjugation. 


707. Indicative. ‘The perfect middle is inflected by adding the primary 
middle endings directly to the tense-stem, herein agreeing with the u-conjuga- 
tion. The pluperfect adds the secondary middle endings. In vowel verbs the 
formation is simple, as in AéAv-par, éAeAd~uyv. But in consonant verbs, the con- 
sonant at the end of the stem comes into collision with the consonant at the 
beginning of the ending; hence certain euphonic changes described in 409. 
The periphrastic form occurs in the 3 pl. and sometimes in the 3 sing. (599 d, e). 

a. Stems in » avoid the forms -»ca, -r»c0; thus, from Paivw, instead of 
nrégavoat, érépavoo the periphrastic redacpévos ef, Hoda were probably used, 


708. Subjunctive. —The perfect middle subjunctive is commonly formed by 
periphrasis of the perfect middle participle and &, qs, 7, etc. ‘Thus deAvuéros od. 


709. From two verbs, whose perfect stem ends in y-(a), the simple forms are 
constructed. krdopat (xra-) acguire, perf. xéxrnuae possess (1946), forms its 
subjunctive by adding the thematic vowel -¢/y. to xe-«ra; thus xe-Knrd-w-par = 
kext Guat, Ke-kTd-n-cat = KexrQ, Ke-KTd-n-Tar = KexT Fra, etc. — pipvyoke (pva-) 
remind, perf. péurnuac remember (1946) : pe-prd-w-par = pepvOpac, pemyn-w-pefa = 
Hepvipeda. With cexr dpa, pepydpat, cp, lordpat, p. 137. The periphrastic rexrn- 
pévos &, wewynuévos & occur. 


710. Optative.— The perfect middle optative is commonly formed by the 
periphrasis of the perfect middle participle and efyy, ets, etn, etc. Thus dedv- 
pévos env, etc. 


711. Some verbs add -i-uny, -o-t-uy» to the tense-stem (709). —a. xrdopat 
(xra-) acquire, perf. xéxrnuar possess (1946) : opt. Kexry-t-uny = KexTHhuny, KeKT7- 
i-oo = Kexrqo, KexTh-t-ro = xexr#7o. Less frequent and doubtful are xexrgynr, 
-@0, -GT0, -gyeda from xexry-o-i-uny, etc. 

b. ptprtonw (uva-) remind, peri. uéurnuae remember ; opt. neyrn-i-yny = peuri- 
pny, penvi-i-co = peurpo, peuv}-i-ro = peprpro, etc. The forms peurgunr, -@o, 
-@7o, etc., from peuvy-o-t-uny, etc., are uncommon and suspected. 

c. Kadéw (Kkade-, KAn-) call, perf. xéxdnuae am called (1946) ; opt. xexAy-i-uny, 
etc. = KexAguny, KexKAQO, KeKARTO, KeKAHuEHa. 

a. Bdédrw (Badr-, BAy-) throw, perf. duaBEPAnuar, Opt. IvaBeBrTo Ge. 

N.—The forms in -xjyny, etc., have the w-form; the doubtful -gunr, etc., 
belong to the w-conjugation. 





708 D. Hat. has peuvedyeba, and this form may be read in é 168. 
711 D. Hom. has Aed\iro ¢ 238 = ded-i-70 (cp. dalviro). Pind. has peuvalaro. 
véuvowo in Xen. is from péuvopar. 
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712. Imperative. — In the third person singular the perfect meaning is regu- 
larly retained, as elpjoOw let it have been said. The 2 sing. and pl. are generally 
found only in the case of perfects with a present meaning, as péuryobe rement- 
ber! wh repbBycbe do not be afraid! wéravoo stop! See 698. 

a. The dual and 8 pl. are apparently wanting. The 2 sing. in -»oo from stems 
in -y does not occur. For régavoo, wepacpévos tot was probably used. 


713. Attic prose writers have dvaPeBhycGw, droxexpleOw, cipjoOw, éxTHaGw, 
epetcbu, xeioo, -xeloOw, xéxr noo, wéurnobe, weralcbw, wemephvOw, werolnoo, wempa- 
7b, wepdcbw, wepbBynsbe, TETAXOwW, TETOAUITOUW. 


714. Instead of the simple forms of the imperative we find the periphrastic 
use of the perfect participle and icf, gorw, etc. (599g). Thus elpnudvoy éorw = 
eipjo bw. 


715. Infinitive. — The perfect infinitive adds -c@a:, as NedAv-c Gar, Consonant 
steins lose the o by 103, as dedetPOar, wempaxGar (406), eAnréyxGat, wepdvdae 
(407). 

716. Participle. — The perfect participle adds -pévos, as NeAuuévos, Nederwpevos, 
mem paypevos (406, 407). On the o of repacpévos see 409 d. 


SECOND CONJUGATION OR VERBS IN MI 


717. Verbs in -us usually have no thematic vowel between the 
tense-stem and the personal endings in the present system (except 
in the subjunctive). The name “ve-conjugation,” or “non-thematic ” 
conjugation,” is applied to all verbs which form the present and 
imperfect without the thematic vowel. 


718. Of verbs ending in -m the following tenses are inflected 
according to the pt-conjugation (except in the subjunctive): all 
non-thematic presents and impevfects; all aorists passive; all per- 
fects and pluperfects middle; those second aorists active and middle 
in which the tense-stem does not end with the thematic vowel; one 
verb (éornpt) in the second perfect and pluperfect active. 


719. Certain tenses of verbs ending in -w in the first person pres- 
ent indicative active, or in -wa in the present middle (and passive) 
when not preceded by the thematic vowel, are inflected according 
to the wconjugation. These tenses are: all futures, all first aorists 
active and middle, most perfects and pluperfects active, and all sub- 
junctives. Verbs in -voy regularly inflect the subjunctive and the 
optative according to the w-conjugation. Furthermore, the 2 sing. 
in the present and 2 and 3 sing. in the imperfect active of certain 
verbs, and some other forms, follow the w-conjugation (746). 


720. Verbs in -w« add the endings directly either to the verb-stem 
(here a root) or after the suffixes w or vy Hence three classes are 
to be distinguished. 
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A. Root class; as ¢y-u/ say, verb-stem (and root) g¢o-, dy. This 
class often shows reduplication in the present and imperfect, as 8 
Su-pe give. 

N.— Two verbs have verb-stems endiug in a consonant: eiut am (éo-m) and 
Fua sit (ho-par). 

B. -w- class; as Se/x-vi-uc show, verb-stem dex-, present stem dexvi-. 

C. A few verbs, mainly poetical, add va-, mp; as oxid-vypu oxid-ve- 
pev scatter, Sdp-vy-ps ddp-va-pev, subdue. 

721. YDeponent verbs without the thematic vowel are inflected according to 
the pi-conjugation. 


PRESENT SYSTEM 


722. Verbs in -w belong to the first or simple class (504) or to 
the fourth class (523). 


FIRST OR SIMPLE CLASS 


723. The present is made by adding the personal endings directly 
to the verb-stem, which is a root. This verb-stem may be used in 
its pure form or it may be reduplicated. 

a. Some verbs of this class with no‘active have a verb-stem of more than one 
syllable (usually two syllables). 

724. Unreduplicated Presents: efui (éo-) am, cfu (i-, el-) go, Fuar (ho-) sit, 
nul say (H said, 3 sing.), Ketuar (xet-) lie, nut (pa-, Pn-) say, xp} it is necessary 
(793) ; and poet. &yus (d7-) blogp. 

725. Deponents. a Ae dydouar) admire, déa-yar appear, dte-par flee, 
make fice (cp. dlw), dvva-uar am able (737 a), erl-cra-par understand, epa-pat love 
(poet. for épdw), trrapuar fly (late, see 726 a), xpéua-vat hang (intrans.), 8vo-par 
insult, wéra-yar (poet. by-form of wéroyuar) fly, émpiduny bought a second 
aorist, orebuar affirm. 

a. Other such forms are Hom. tear (cieuar) strive, elpynar and pupae rescue, 
Ton. Adftvya: take. érlarnrat TL 243 owes its 7 to such non-present forms as 
emia T hoopat. 


726. Reduplicated Presents. — dldyu bind (rare for déw), Sidwpe (S0-, Sw-) 
give, int (é-, 7-) send, torn (ora-, orn-) Set, Klypnue (xpa-, XpI-) lend, dvivnun 
(dva-, dyn-) benefit, wlumdnpe (wra-, wAn-) fill, wiurpyut Crpa-, mpy-) burn, 
rlénur (Ge-, On-) place. 

a. Also poetic BiBnu: (Ba-, Bn-) go, in Hom. BiBas striding, d!-(nuae (also 
Ton.) seek, for d:-dxy-par by 116 (cp. gnréw seek), thnus (ta-, fry- for ciwra-, 
aihn-) am propitious. tmrapac (late) for rérouar fly is an analogue of torapa 
and is not properly reduplicated. rirpnm bore is late, 


727, Verbs in -y reduplicate with « in the present. See414,447. ml-pu-mdAnue 
and rl-y-rpnue may lose the inserted nasal in compounds of ¢y, but only when 
éy- takes the form éu-; as éurlrdnm, but everturdacav. Doric has xklyxnut. In 
6-vi-vn-yu the reduplication takes place after a vowel (verb-stem déya-, dvn-). 
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a. Reduplication is in place only in present and imperfect; but Hom. has 
Sd hooper. , 


FOURTH CLASS 


728. Most pe-verbs of the fourth class add -vv- (after a vowel, 
-vvv-) to the verb-stem. 


729, Verb-stems in -a: xepd-vrdpe mix, xpepd-rripe hang (intrans.), merd- 
voy spread, oxedd-vytp. scatter. 

730. Verb-stems in « (for eo): é-vvyiye (in prose dudié-vyipe) clothe, xopé- 
vie satiate, oBé-vvipe extinguish. 


731. Verb-stems in wo: (é-mim gird, pui-vydpr strengthen, orph-vytpe spread. 


732. All the forms in -»vdp. started from verb-stems ending in o : évvytuc from 
éo-vi-pi, oBévvias from oBeo-w-p1, Lédryyue from fwo-vi-u. All the other verbs 
are analogues of these. 


733. Verb-stems in a consonant: &y-v¥uc break, dp-vuyar earn, delk-vijpc 
show, elpy-vipe (= elpyw) shut in, fevy-vipe yoke (dro)xre-viye often written 
-krlvvope (= Krelvw) Kill, pely-vope (miswritten piy-rdpe) mix, -ol-y-vipue (= -olyw) 
open, brAXRgOue (dd-€) Gestroy, du-voye (du-e-, du-o) swear, dubpy-viue wipe off, 
Sp-vipt TOUSE, THY-vipe (way-, wHy-) fix, wAry-viue (Once, in éxwdAyrvaGa Thue. 
4.125; cp. whirrw), wrdp-wya snecze, pryy-vipe (pay-, pyy-, pwy-) break, ordp- 
vine spread, ppdy-vius (= gpdrrw) inclose. 


734. Poetic verbs: al-wya take, &-viue complete (dvbw), dx-vyuar am 
troubled, ya-vupat rejoice, dal-riuc entertain, kal-vupar excel, xt-vyuar move my- 
self. (cp. xivéw), dpéy-riae reach, rd-vuuac streeh, with vv carried into other 
tenses (raviw), Ti-vuyae (ep. Epic rivw from ri-v¢-w) better relvuuar, chastise. 


735; The verbs whose verb-stem ends in a liquid or nasal often form the 
tenses other than the present by adding e€ or 0, as SAAvu (from 6Avdpu) ddreoa, 
ddddexa (dr-€-), SurD pu Gora (6p-0-), 


736. viu-verbs form only the present and imperfect according to the p- 
conjugation ; with the exception of oBé-vvim, which has 2 aor. éfnv. The 
2 aorist passive and 2 future passive are rare, as pryvine eppdyny éxparyyoopat, 
fedyvope eoyny. 


737. -vynys class. A few verbs add vy- in the singular, va- in the 
plural, to the verb-stem. These verbs are almost entirely poetical or 
dialectical; and show by-forms in -vaw. They are: 

Sdprnut (Sapvdw) subdue, xlpynue (xiprdw also Epic) mix, xpluvnur (miswritten 


kphurnus) suspend, wépynuc sell, rlrvnu (wervdw) spread, oxldrynue (and «ldvnuc) 
scatter. 





736 D. From verbs in -viy: second aorists middle are formed in Hom. by 
only three verbs: yelyrtys (Commonly written uiyvius) mix Zuxro, Spripe rouse 
Bpro, wyyvupe Jie caréwynKro. 
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a. Only in the middle: pdprapar fight, ridvapac (wAvdw) approach. In 3b 
vapar am able, va has grown fast (cp. duvards). 


738. Stem Gradation. — Verbs of the root class show in the stem 
vowel a variation between strong and weak grades in the present 
and imperfect indicative active. The singular has the strong grade, 
the dual and plural have the weak grade. The optative active and 
most middle forms have the weak grade. . 
a. y strong (original and Dor. @), a weak; nul paper, pny Epapev; torus 
lorapev, torny toraper 5 Odurnue Sduvapev. 

b. n strong, e weak: rlOnus 7lOeuer, érlOny érlOeuer; tnt tener. 

c. w strong, o weak: dldwm dldopuer. 

d, ev strong, u weak (cp. Aelrw @dcwov): etm will go, ter. The grades ev, ou, + 
appear in «{66, subjunctive of ofda know, pl. touer for toper (799). 

739. In the second aorist gorny I stood the strong form has been carried 
from the singular through the dual and plural of the indicative. The strong 
stem occurs also in the imperative (orf, orfjre) and infinitive (rjva:). 


740. The second aorist infinitive shows the weak stem: @eiva: from @é-evar, 
Sotvac from dé-evar. Cp. 469N.- orfvar is, however, from o77-evar (469 c. N.). 


741. A few root verbs retain the strong grade 7 throughout. Thus, poet. 
dnue blow anuev; dévres is from dnvres by 40; dl{nuar seek (poet. dlter@a: is from 
Slfopar); wiurdrnpe fill 2 aor. éverAHuny, opt. éuwAunr. 

742. Verbs adding vv show the strong form of the verb-stem in the present. 
piy-vi-me break 2 aor. pass. éppdyny, pely-vi-y. (miswritten pty.) mix 2 aor. 
pass. dulynv, fety-vv-yc yoke 2 aor. pass. éynp. 

743. The ending vv varies between strong vi and weak vi. Thus delxviys 
Selkvijpev, COelxviy delxviper. 


INFLECTION OF MI-VERBS 


744. Verbs in -p: differ.in inflection from verbs in -w in the present 
and second aorist systems and (rarely) in the second perfect system. 
Verbs in -yc have the following peculiarities of inflection : 


a. The endings -« and -o: (for original -r:) occur in the present indicative 
active: rlOy-m, TLOn-o1; py-mi Py-cl. 

b. The 3 plural present indicative active has generally the ending -ac., from 
a-avri, aS T.0éact, icraor. So in the 2 perf. active éordac. 

c. The 3 plural of active past tenses has -cav: érl0e-cav. 

d. The imperative ending -@ is sometimes retained: ga-él, o79- bi: some 
forms never had it: ride, tern. 

e. The middle endings -ca: and -co regularly retain ¢: rl@e-cat, érlGe-co. 

N. — But not in the subjtinctive or optative; and usually not in the second 
aorist; as 7:69 for ri6éy-car, riBeto for 7.O€-t-c 0, E6ou for ee-co. 

f. The infinitive active has -vai: ri@é-vas, d:d6-var; the 2 aorist active has -evas 
rarely : Getva: for 6& evar, SoGvac for dé-eras. 
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g. Active participles with stems in -ovr- have the HOMEIAUNG sing. mase. in 
-ous (801 a, 3807 a): d:d0vs, 5:56-v7-0s. 


745. Forms of -y. verbs which are inflected according to the 
thematic conjugation are included under the Second Conjugation. 


746. y-verbs may pass into the w inflection elsewhere than in the subjunc- 
tive. a. Verbs in -viu. often inflect the present and imperfect active (not the 
middle) from a present in -ww; as dexrdw (but usually delxvipe), decxviers, Secx- 
vier, imperf. édelxvvor, -es, -e, etc. ; imper. Seixvve, inf. Seckvdecv, part. decxwwy. 

b. rlOnut, tornp, Slows, tnus, etc., show some w-forms in pres. (and imperf.) 
indic. opt. imper. and infin.; but the forms riféw, ioréw, d1d6w, iéw, do not occur 
in the | sing. 

c. In the present and second aorist optative of ri@mu. and fu there is a 
transition to the w-conjugation but not in the 1 and 2 singular. The accent is 
differently reported: (1) as if the presents were ri0éw, téw ; (2) as if the presents 
were ridw, tw. Thus: 

Active: doiocre for dpietre, ddioey for dpsetev.— Middle: riOotro, émiPolyefa, 
avvOoiro, érBotvro (also accented rlocro, érlGoivr0) ; mpootro, mpoota be, mpootvro 
(also accented mpdéocro, mpdowvro). Hat. has -0¢ocro and -6e?ro. The form in 
-oiro for -etro occurs especially in Plato. 

d. The Mss. vary between r:@Gpar and rlOwyar, drodGuoe and drdwyar (426 f). 

e. Some other yu-verbs show alternative w-forms, as miywmhdw, -ew (rlumdnpe), 
mimpdw (rlumpnyc), Hom. dydopar (&yapar), and trdoua: (Anu). So often with 
-ynut verbs (787), aS dauvg and ddprnor, éxlpva and xiprds. 


PRESENT AND IMPERFECT ACTIVE AND MIDDLE (PASSIVE) 


747. Present Indicative.—a. The primary personal endings are added to 
the stem with the strong form in the singular and the weak form in the dual 
and plural. 

b. In the 2 sing. rl6ns, tns, torns, deixvis, etc., ¢ has been added to the stem. 
This o is obscure in origin, but cannot be derived from -o1. riGeés is rare. 

c. 8 sing. rlOyor, tornor, etc., with -o« for -re (463 ¢). 

d. 3 plur. ridéacr, loréor, etc., from ribé-arri, iord-avte (463 d). 

e. For the retention of ¢ in ri@e-cas, etc., see 465 a, b, and N. 2 

f. df5oua: in the middle present and imperfect is used only in composition, as 
drodldouar. But the simple form occurs in the passive. 


- 





746 D. The tragic poets never have the w-forms ; the poets of the Old Comedy 
seldom ; those of the New Comedy often have the w-forms. — Plato usually has 
-wéow. Hom. has fedyvvoy (and fetyrucav, Spwvov, Surve, duyvérw, etc.). Hdt. 
usually keeps the «.-forms, but has some w-forms in 2, 3 sing. 3 pl. present 
indic. and part., and 1 sing., 3 pl. imperfect. Doric usually has the w-forms; 
Aeolic has ¢evyvd, and éuvby infin. 

747 D. 1. Hom. has rl@no@a, ri@nor and ribet, TiWeior; Sidois and S:doteéa, St- 
Swot (usually) and d:d07, SidoGor, pyyrdor from pnyrv-rre, aor they go and taor 
they are. On ioracxe see 495. Mid, éudpyao froin pdpvapar 
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748. Imperfect. — érifes ériBer, édldouv edldous edidov (for ed:dwy, -ws, -w) are 
thematic forms (746 b). For the imperfect of Svvayac and ériorauat see 465 b, 
N. 1. For the retention of ¢ in érifeoo see 465 b. 


749. Subjunctive. — Attic 7.04, etc., are derived by contraction from the 
forms of the weak stem to which the thematic vowel #/, has been added. Thus 
ridéw, -Ens, -én, TIWEwper, -Enre, -Ewor; 5iddw, -dns, -dy, Siddwper, -dnre, -dwor. iord 
is derived from icréw. See 746b. Verbs in -vime regularly inflect the subjunc- 
tive like w-verbs: dexvw0w, -vys, -vy. 

a. Similarly the middle (passive) forms are derived from ribéw-pat ribén-(o) at, 
etc., diddw-nar 5156n-(o)at, iordw-par iorén-(o)ar, etc, For the loss of o in -ca 
see 4654. -vtye verbs inflect the mid. subj. like Adwyac. 

b. dtvauar am able, érlorapar understand, xpéuapat hang, and dyapa: admire 
put “/, in place of the stem-vowel so that there is no contraction : Stvwpya, dvvp, 
dbvyTat, Suvdpeba, etc. So, too, érpiduyy, rplwua (757 a). 

c. Traces of.-vra: in -vigs verbs are very rare: piyvirac Hipponax 19; cp. 
Siackxeddvvirae P. Ph. 77 b. 


750. Present Optative.-—-The optative active has the secondary endings 
and the mood sign -ty- in the singular, -i- (-ce- 3 pl.) in the dual and plural. In 
the dual and plural the longer (-:y7-) forms are rare. Thus ribelyy (riBe-ly-v), 
Tieiper (7i0é-i-pev), lorainy (iora-ly-v) ioraiey (iord-te-v). The shorter forms in 
dual and plural occur in poetry and prose, the longer forms only in prose. 

a. The middle (passive) has the secondary endings and the mood sign -i- 
throughout: rideluny (7iBe-t-unv), toraluny (lora-i-unv), toralueda (iora-t-ueba), 
didotvro (6156-t-yT0). On riBoiro, etc., see 746 c. 

b. The accent follows 424 c, N. 1 (r:Oetro not ri@erro). But the verbs of 749b 
are exceptional : dvvaco Suvairo ; and sO dvato évarro from dylynue Denesit (424.6, N.2), 


751. Present Imperative. —7riGe and dldov are formed (cp. molec and d4dov) 
from ride-e, Sldo-e. torn and delxw show the stronger stem forins. 

For the middle endings and the retention of o, see 466.2. a.—On the forms 
ribérwoay for ribévrwr, ric Owoay for ribo Owy, see 466. 2. b. 





2. Hdt. has ridet riBeiow ; iorg is doubtful; didots, did07, didober, taor Far, -vBae 
and -riover. Middle: -ara: and -aro (imperf.) for -yrac, -yro in TiOéarar éribéaro, 
ioréarat toréaro, Suvéara: éduréaro, -arat,-aro have been transferred from the per- 
fect and pluperfect of consonant stems, such as yeypdgarar, éyeypddaro (465 f). 

3. Doric has teray:, and @ for 7 in all tenses (srdow, éoraoa, torav); -rt in 
3 sing. rlOnre; -yre in 3 pl. rlbevri, Sl5ovre. 

4, Aeolic has riéns, rin, rier; toras, tora; dldws, Sldw; Sdpris. 

748 D. Hom. has érife, édldous, édl50v. — Hdt. has vreperifea 1 sing., edldouv, 
é5l50v, icra and dvtory (both in Mss.).—In poetry -» occurs for -oay as riley, 
tordy, 5{5ov (464 e. D.). 

749 D. Dor. has riféw, -éwyer, Dut contracts e+ 7 to 7; pl. ddarre (and 
rl@qvrt). Dor. has dévaipat, torarar; Hdt. évlornrat, émoréwrrar, dyréwrrat. 

750 D. Hom. has the pi-forms daviro and dawbaro, Plato has ryyviro. 

751 D. Hom. has tory and xcafiora, dl8wh, éuarlrrnOt, burvOt, SprvO, toraco and 
fora, TlOov, torw occur inthe drama. Pind, has S/d (active). 
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752. Present Infinitive. — The active adds -va:, the middle -c@ar. Selxviye 
admits the form dexwev. 


753. Present Participle.— ‘The active adds -»r-, the middle -yevos. Thus 
rebels (ribe-vr-s), riPetoa (rie-vr-sa) ; TiOé-pevos, For decxvts we find decxviwy. 


THE FUTURES 


754. The futures of verbs in -z do not differ in formation and 
inflection from those of verbs in -w. 


lone: Ojow, Ohoouat, TEOHTOMAL 3 toTHUL: CTHOW, oTAropat, TTAPHToOMAL, ErTHEW; 
tnt: How, -foouat, -EOjoopar; Sldwme: Show, -5dcopar, SoOjropat ; Selxvipc: SelEw, 
Selkouat, SecxOjoopwar, Sedel~ouar (late) or dedevryuévos Eoouar; pelyvipe: peliw, 
~mexOhoopat, wryhoouae (poet.), pepeltouas (Poet.) ; wiyrtme: witw, wayhoouar 

a. éornéw is the only future perfect from a pi-verb (584). 


FIRST AORIST ACTIVE AND MIDDLE 


755. The verbs riénus, tut, Sl8wy. form the singular active of the first 
aorist in -x-a, thus, 2@y«a, Z5wxa, xa. The forms of the second aorist (756) are 
generally used in the dual and plural and in the other moods. 

a. The form in « rarely appears outside of the singular, chiefly in the 8 pl., 
as é5wxay (= ¢docav), less frequently in the 1 and 2 pl., as éduxapev, -a7e, 

b. That « was not a suffix but a part of an alternative root appears from a 
comparison of @y«- in €@y«a and perf. ré6nxa with féc- in féci. 

c. tornut has éornoa I set, placed (mid. éornodyny), to be distinguished from 
2 aor. Eernv I stood. 

“d. €@nxdyny is un-Attic ; Axdéunv (in comp.) is rare and probably found only 
in the indic.; édwxduny is very late. 


SECOND AORIST ACTIVE AND MIDDLE 


756. Indicative.—7l6nui, tn, di6wpe use the short grade forms in dual and 
plural active: &0e-rov, &-Ge-per, €0e-cav; ef-rov, ef-yer, et-cav (for é-é-rov, etc.) ; 
é-5o-wev, @-do-cav. In the singular the «-forms, €0yxa, fa, Z5wxa, are used. 
torn has toryy, Earns, orm (for éornr, 464.c), Zornuer, etc. (p. 188). 

a. ofévviys extinguish is the only verb in -viuc forming a second aorist (é0Bn», 
oB&, oBelnv, o B70, oBAvat, oBels). 





752 D. Hom, has -yeva: or -var preceded by 7 in dyjpevar dfjvar from &nye blow, 
TiOjpevat, KiXhuerac and Kix free as from klynu. Also lorduevar (and iordyer), 
gevyvipevac (and fevyviuer, once tevyviuer). -nev after a short vowel, as ribéuer, 
5iddpev (Once didoHvar). Doric has ridéuev, dddpev. Theognis has rifety, cvmedy. 

753 D. Wom. has riOjpuevos K 34. 

755 D. Hom. has 2@nxav, tSwkar, evijxayev, Ofxato; Hdt. cuvvO}xavro; Pind. 
On Kad pevos, : 

756 D. Hom. has older -» for -cay in Zordv (he uses Zoryoay also), Dor. has 
bev, tardy, Z5ov, For the iterative ord-oxe, 56-cxov see 495. ; 
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b. The middle uses the weak stems -6e-, -é, -So- in €-0é-pyy, -eluny (for é-é-pnv), 
é-56-ynv (only in composition). For the loss of « in -co (ov, €50v) see 465 b. 

c. In prose the only uncompounded second aorists middle are érpidunv bought 
(pres. &réopat) and dyjuny derived benefit (dvivnu). Sviunv keeps 7 (poet. bynco, 
dvjuevos). tornue does not make the form écraynp. 


757. Second Aorist Subjunctive. — All the forms of the 2 aor. subj. are due 
to contraction of the thematic vowel with the weak stem-vowel. Thus 64, etc., 
from 6éw, béys, 0én, Péwyer, etc. ; &, etc., from éw, ens, Ewor; 56, etc., from dw, 
déys, 567 ; o7 G, etc., from oréw, oréys, etc., with «from y before a vowel. Cp. 682. 

a. érpiduny has mplwyo: with ©/, in place of the final vowel of the stem 
(749 b). 

758. Second Aorist Optative.—The fornis of the optative of the second 
aorist are made and inflected like those of the present except for the reduplica- 
tion. Thus, in the active: Gelyv (6e-ly-v), aralyy (ora-ly-v), dotuev (66-(-pev), 
doiev (d6-ce-v). The shorter forms are preferred in the dual and plural, and 
poetry has only these ; prose admits either the longer or the shorter forms. 

a. In the 2 pl. cases of -ty-re (Sofmre) are More numerous than -:-re ; but they 
usually lack metrical warrant. 

b. Second aorists of stems in v lack the optative in Attic. 

c. In the middle: Oelunv (Ge-i-punv), doluny (So-i-unv), -eluny (é-t-unv). For 
Bolweda see 746 c. For the accent of mpla:o see 424 c, N. 2. 


759. Second Aorist Imperative. —On 6és, 36s, &&s, see 466.1. b. These 
verbs show the weak form of the stem (6é-Tw, 6¢-vrwv). ltornus and oBérvijn have 
-6.in o79-61, cB7-0. For 74-0 the poets may use -oré in composition, as dwéora 
stand off. 

a. The middle adds -co, which loses its « after a short vowel, as in oi for 
6é&co, 506 for 86-00, mplw (and poet. mpla-co). o is not dropped after a long 
vowel (8vnc0). Cp. 465 b, N. 2. 





c. D. In poetry: érrdéuny (prose -émréunv) from réraya: fly; Hom. rAjro 
approached, @B\nro was hit (others, 688). 

757 D. The subjunctive shows traces of an earlier double form of inflection : 

1. With short thematic vowel: @jes, Oe, OjeTor, Ojouer, Onere, Onovot. 
Homer : O4opev, ortouer, -oTHeror, Kextouer, Swouer, daoOyjopuat. 

2. With long thematic vowel: O4w, OAys, Oin, OjnToy, Ihwper, OjnTE, Ojwor. 
Hom. O4w, Fins, Ofn, rhs, orhy, avin, Sdy Or Swyor, wepioTHwos, Sawer. 

By shortening of the long vowel of the stem we obtain a third form: 

8. Oéw, Ons, On, Oéqrov, Oéwuer, Oénre, Oéwor. Hom. dey, Odwuer, oT duper, 
Hdt. bw, Géwpev, Géwor, Oéwpar, oréwpev, dmooréwor, Aeolic béw. 

4, From 8 are derived the contracted forms 00, 67s, 07, etc. Hom. dvacrh, 
dGs, 5G Or Gar, SHuev; Dor. SGvre; Hat. -67, -Ofjrar; Sper, -dGre, SGar. 

N. —In Hom. the Mss. often have e for 7 of the stem, as éefw, Pelw, Oeloper, 
Kexelopev, 

758 D. Hom. has oratnoav P 733, the only case of -- outside of the singular ; 
0m (for du-ly), éxdiuer (for -d¥-i-pev), and Péiro (for pOl-i-ro) from PGinw perish. 

759 D. Hom. has @é0 and &r6e0. 
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b. In composition wepifes, daédos, wapdorybt, évG0t, tpodod ; but xardbou, mepl- 
dou, weptdorGe (426 b-c). 
c. For the 3 pl. é¢érwoar, dérwoar, ErOwoar, see 466. 2. b. 


760. Second Aorist Infinitive.— The active adds -evac in Oetvar (6€-evar), 
oriva (aTh-evar), dodvar (dd-evar), eivar (&evac). The middle adds -cda, as 
6é-c Bat, 


761. Second Aorist Participle. — The active adds -»r- like the present: 6els 
(Ge-vr-s), Oetoa (Oe-vr-ia), Ov (Oe-r7T); ords (cra-yr-s), oTaoa (oTa-yT-a), ord 
(sra-vr). The middle adds -pev0s, as 0é-pevos. 


FIRST AND SECOND PERFECT (AND PLUPERFECT) ACTIVE 


762. Indicative. — The perfect of ri@nys is réOnxa. A later form 7éGecxa, not 
found on Attic inscriptions till after 200 B.c. and due to the analogy of efxa, 
still appears in some texts. ré#exais Doric. For cadéoraxa Attic used xaraorh- 
aus €xw (cp. 599 b). : 

a. The dual and plural of the second perfect and pluperfect of terns (417) 
are formed without x: érraroy, torapev (Witliout augment in the pluperf.), éordoe 
from é-ora-avri, pluperf. gora-cay. The singular is supplied by the 1 perf. gornxa 
d stand. 


763. Subjunctive. —éorjxw and éo76 appear in prose and poetry, éoryxds 
é& in prose, 


764. Optative. — éorqxouu occurs in comp. in prose, d~ec7 Gres efey in Plato, 
rebnkas efys and dedwxdres elev in Demosthenes. éo7alny is poetical. 
765. Imperative. —&oraé is poetical. 


766. Infinitive and Participle. — éordéva: and éorids are much more common 
than éornxévas and éornxds. 


PERFECT MIDDLE (PASSIVE) 


767. 7é@ejae even in composition is rare and is unknown on Attic inscrip- 
tions. For the pass. perf. xefua: (791) was used. Doric has 7eyar. 
IRREGULAR MI-VERBS 


768. eipi (éc-, cp. Lat. es-se) am has only the present and future 
systems. 





760 D. Hom. has 6éuevar, Oéuev; ortpevac; Sopevar, Sdpev; and Getvar, or Fvat, 
SoSvar, Dor. has Géuev, ddper, cramer. 

766 D. Hom. has éordueva: and éordpev, éorads, -adros. Hdt. has éoreds, 
-eSros. Doric has -eia for -via (éoraxeta). 

768 D. 1. Homer has the following forms: 
Pres. ind, 2 sing. éool and els, 1 pl. eluéy, 3 pl. (elol, and) %aoe not enclitic. 
Imperf. fa, ga, Zor, 2 sing. Roba, EqcGa, 3 sing. Fer, Env, Fnv, Fv (rare), 3 pl. Fear, 

‘goav; iterative (495) oxoy (for éo-cxov). 
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PRESENT IMPERFECT 
Indicative Subjunctive Optative Imperative Indicative 
Sing. 1 etpl & env q or qv 
2 1S elns tort Foba 
3 tort ri aly goto qv 
Dual 2 éordy jrov = elntov or elroy = EwrTov jorov 
3 torév frov ss elrny or eltqy = trav qorny 
Plur. 1 éopév Opev  lqpev or elpev Tee 
2 torré are elnte or elte tore are OF Hore (rare) 
3 elol dor elnoayv or elev torov qoov 
Infin. etvar Participle dv, otea, dv, gen. dvros, ovens, Svtos, etc. (305) 


Fetcre (with middle forms) 
tropa, oy (OF toer), tora, toerBov, ErerOov, eodpeda, Ererbe, ErovTat, opt. 
éroipny, inf. érer Oar, part. érdpevos, -n, -ov. 
a. The imperative 3 pl. gerwoay occurs in Plato and Demosthenes; éytwy in 
Plato and on inscriptions. 


b. In composition &y retains its accent, as dwady, droica, arbvros, etc.; and 
so Zora, as dréora (426 e). 


769. The optative forms einuey, e’nre, etyoay are found only in prose writers. 


eluey occurs in poetry and Plato, efre only in poetry, elev in poetry and prose and 
more frequently than efyoav. 


770. The indicative elu is for *éo-us (37) ; ef is for *éox (originally éo-ci, 
463 b) ; éo-rl retains the original ending 7; eet is for (o-)evm, cp. Lat. sunt ; 
éopév, With o before » despite 105; the o is due to the influence of éoré. The 
subjunctive & is for gw, from éo-w ; the optative e’yv is for éo-im-y; euev for éo-i- 
pev, cp. Lat. stmus. The infinitive e?ya: is for éo-vac; the participle dy is for 
édy, from éo-wy, 





Subj. Zw, éys, 3 sing. 2, nou, Fos, 3 pl. Zwor (twice Soe) ; wérequs has 1 sing. peréw, 
and perelw (with metrical lengthening). 

Opt. env, etc., also os, oc; Imper. 2 sing. %-co (middle form), éorw, 3 pl. Zorwv. 

Inf. elvac and €upevar (for éo-pevar), uper, also Euevar, Eyer. 

Part. éwv, éoGca, ébv, etc., rarely the Attic forms. 

Fut. often with oo: ocoua: and éoopar; 3 sing. Foerar, dora, eooera, also éocei- 
ta (as in Dor.), @rcerOa, éoodpevos. : 

2. Herodotus has pres. ind. 2 sing. eis, 1 pl. efuév; imperf., the Attic forms and 
@a, 2 sing. Zas, 2 pl. Zare; iterative éoxov ; subj. gw, wor; opt. once éréox, elyoar, 
less freq. elev; part. édv. 

3. Dor. pres. ind. 1 sing. qul and elu, 2 sing. éool, 1 pl. qués and elués (Pind. 
eiuév), 3 pl. évri; imperf. 3 sing. 4s (for qo-7), 1 pl. Hues, 3 pl. foay and Fv; inf. 
Fev, eluev; part. év and fem. gagoa, pl. Zvres. Fut. éooedpat, -f, -frae or -e?rai, 
ésootvra: (540 J).). 

4. Aeolic Eup. out of éom; imper. ooo, part. €wv, éooa (Sappho); imperf. gov. 
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771. Old Attic # is from fo (Hom.) = hop, ie. éo- augmented + the sec- 
ondary ending 4, which becomes a by 35c. 4s for #cdais rare. The 3 pl. was 
originally #», contracted from fev (Hom.) ; this #» came to be used as 8 sing. 
By analogy to fev Gore the 1 sing. #y was formed, 


772. Inflected according to the w-conjugation are the subjunctive, the parti- 
ciple 4», and several dialect forms. 


773, elt (i-, e-; cp. Lat. t-7e) go has only the present system. 


PRESENT IMPERFECT 

Indicative Subjunctive Optative Imperative Indicative 
Sing. 1 etpe to Yount or lolny qo or yew 

2 é tgs Yous YOu qevoba or gets 

8 dow in You ire Yew or yer 
Dual 2 trov tnrov — tovtov trov qTov 

3 trov intov — loirny trov ATH 
Plur. 1 thev Yopev — Youpev apev 

2 tre inre Youre tre are 

3 taor Yoo Yovev lévrev Yoav or ferav 


Infinitive: lévat. Participle: idv, lotoa, iév, gen. lévros, loto-ns, idvros, etc. 
Verbal Adjectives : ités (poet.), iréos, iryréos. 


a. The imperative 3 pl. trwoay occurs rarely in Xenophon and Plato. 

p. The participle iév is accented like a second aorist. The accent of the 
simple form of participle and infinitive is kept in composition, as wapiwy, mapi- 
otca, driévar. Otherwise the compounds have recessive accent so far as the rules 
allow: wdpeyu, &reior, but dwja, mpoojpev. 


774. clu in the indicative present means J shall go, Tam going. See 1880. 
For I go épxoua is used in the present indicative, but not (in prose) in the 
imperfect, or in the other moods. The scheme of moods and tenses is as fol- 
lows: Present: indic. €pxoua, subj. tw, opt. fou or dolny, imper. to, inf. lévar, 
part. /év. Imperfect: 7a. Future: clus, devo olunv, éhevoer Pat, édevodpevos. 


775. In the imperfect the older prose writers usually have ja, fjewOa, fet-v, 
the later have fev, fers, He. The plural forms fewer and gee are not classical. 
Prose writers seem to prefer fecay to oar, The 7 here is the stem « augmented. 


776. The part., the subjv., and the opt. are inflected with the thematic 
vowel; and so also some of the dialectical forms. 





773 D. Hom. has 2 sing. eic6a (Hesiod els) ; subj. tnc6a and ts, tow and ty, 
Yovev and fouer; opt. iely and % tou 5 infin. tuevat, tuev, and iévar (twice). Impery. : 
1 sing. fia, dviiov, 3 sing. fie, ge, Te (at the verse-end, 7e 2), te; dual trnp, 
pl. oper, ticay, erqoar, tocar, tiov. For tia, fie, Ficav some write fea, Hee, feoar. 
Future : etcouat Q 462, 0 213, felooua 28 and relcaro, éfelcaro probably come 
from fieuat strive (778). 3 

Hdt.: #ia, qe, qicav (Mss.), but z for 7 is correct. 


h4 
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777. Tn (é, q-) send is inflected nearly like ri@nye (p.135). The 
inflection of the present and second aorist systems 1s as follows: 


ACTIVE Mippix (Passive) Mrmpie 
InpIoaTIVE InDICATIVs 
Pres. ; Imperf. Second Aor. Pres. Imperf. Second Aor. 
S. 1 type thy (yKa) tepar - téunv — elpny 
2 €ys, tets (746 b) fers (7460) (fxs) feora:(465a) tero — ciro 
3 tye te (Ke) terau tero —ciro 
D. 2 terov terov — elrov teafov terBov — elo Bov 
3 terov térnv — dryv ter8ov io Oyv — et Onv 
P. 1 tepev fepev — cipev té.eba tépeba — elpeba 
2 Yere vere ~~ — — elite feoOe terOe — clobe 
3 .tdor (463d) fteoav — eloav fevrar fevro — elvro 
SuBsuNncrTive 
8. 1 té —o tépar — wpar 
2 tts — ys iq —a 
3 ty — qi iqras — irae 
D. 2 tfrov — Tov tqor8ov — 7o8ov 
3 tirov — irTov ijo8ov — jobov 
P. 1 tdpev — Gpev tépeba — Spa 
2 ttre — 7re iqobe — oee 
8 t&or — dou tavrat — dvrat 
OPTATIVE 
S. 1 telyy — elnv teipny — elpny (758 ¢) 
teins — elys teto — lo 
3 tein — dy ietro —— ciro 
(— otro) © 
D. 2 tetrov or — <drovor ieicBor — cic bov 
teiyrov — élnrov 
3 teirny or —eélrnv or tel Onv — elo byy 
teeqryy _ — edfrny 








777 :D. 1. In Hom. fy usually has the initial « short. Present: -iets, nor 
and -ie?, ieio. from ie-vre, inf. iéwevar and -iduer. Inuperf.: -tecv, des, -ter, 3 pl. tev. 
Future: tow, once dv-éca. First Aorist: fxa and énxa, évixauer Ovice, Feay 
once. Second Aorist: for the augmented el-forms Hom. has usually the unaug- 
mented ¢; as éoav, dvro. In the subjunctive pefelw, pebhn, aden, ueOGper. 

2. Hdt. has -ie? (accented -Zer), tetor, imperf. -te, perf. dvéwyra: for dvetvrat, 
part. ue-yer-uévos for pePeuévos. 

3. Dor. has perf. éwra, &wpas, 
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P. 1 tetpev or —cipev or teipeda — eipeba 


telnpev — einpev (— otpeba) 
2 tetre or —edreor  tetebe — elobe 
; tetyre — eine (— oie be) 
3 tetev or — elev or icivro — elvro 
telnoav — dycav (— otvro) 
IMPERATIVE 
S. 2 te (746 b) — ks tero — ot 
3 téra — tro tér bo — Erbw 
D. 2 = terov — trov fer@ov — tr bov 
8 térev — trev térBov — trbov 
P. 2 kere — te feoe. — tobe 
3 tévrwv (466. 2, b) — tvtav térOwv (466. 2,b) — trbov 
INFINITIVE 
tévar — evar Ter Gar — trbar 
PantTicIpLe 
tels, tetra, tév — els, — eloa, — ev tépevos — épevos 


Future : — fjrw in prose only in composition ; — Hoopat only in composition. 

First Aorist: «a in prose usually in comp., — qxapqv; both only in the indic. 

Perfect Active : — etka only in composition, 

Perfect Middle (Passive): — etpar (plup. — etpnv), — elrOw, — cicbar, — elpévos, 
only in composition. 

Aorist. Passive: — ei@yv, — 04, — &fjvar, — eis, only in composition. 

Future Passive : — @fropat, only. in composition. 

Verbal Adjectives: — érés, — éréos, only in composition. 


778. Since tnu is reduplicated (probably for ot-on-ut) the initial « should be 
short, as it is in Hom. (rarely in Attic poetry). 7 is probably due to confusion 
with the ¢ of Hom. teuas (pieuat) strive, a meaning that Yeuae occasionally shows 
in Attic. veya meaning hasten occurs only in the present and imperfect. 


779. e« is for e+ec in the second aorist active (éépev = eiuev), perfect 
active (€-é-«a = efka), perfect middle (é-é-ua: = efuar), second aorist passive 
(€ + €-O@nv = effnv). In the aorists ¢ is the augment, in the perfects the first é is 
the reduplication of the weak stem ¢-. The first aorist #-x«a has the strong stem 
form. Present subj. id, tys, etc., are for téw, téys, etc. ; aor. subj. -G, -7s, etc., 
are for -é-w, -&-ys, etc. 


780. Much confusion exists in the Mss. as regards the accentuation. Thus 
for te?s we find tes, and in Hom. pote (present), as if fromiw. See 746 c. 


781. For ddioire, dpioev and mpootro, mpocteGe, mpooivro (also accented mpé- 
o.ro, etc.) see 746 c. 
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782. The imperfect of d¢inm is either d@inv or Adiny (450). 


783. dypi (da-, dr, op. Lat. fa-ri) say, say yes, or assent is inflected 
in the present as follows: 


PRESENT IMPERFECT 
Indic. Subj. Opt. Imper. 
Sing. 1 gnpl a dainv : ebnv 
2 ys iis dains abi or $d0r thyoba or ebns 
8 dot $f dain dare tn 
Dual 2 gardv gijrov not found arov thartov 
garsy frov not found atov ebaryy 
Plur. 1 dapév Spev aipev or hainpey epapev 
2 dharé ire palyre pare ebare 
8 tol ddor gaiev or gaincay dvrav epacrav 


Infin.: ddévar; Partic.: poet. pas, daca, pdv (Attic prose pdckwv) ; Verbal 
Adj.: dards (poet.), paréos. 

Future: $qcro, prev, pjrwy, 

First Aorist: tbynoca, dyre, yoo, ——, pijoat, pyods. 

Perf. Pass. Imper.: wepdcobw let it be said. 


784. All the forms of the present indicative except ¢7/s are enclitic (181 ¢). 
—In composition study, svudys (but the Mss. often have svudys and cunpgs), 
oUePa, cvupab. ; 

785. In the optative datre does not occur, perhaps by chance (461, 683 a). 
paipev, patev are ordinary Attic; palnuer, palyoay are rare. 


786. Middle forms in present, imperfect, and future are dialectic, 
787. ot gnu means refuse (Lat. nego). In the meaning assert, ddcxw is 
commonly used outside of the indicative. In the meaning say often, ddcxw is 


used. @dyoa and ¢jow are aor. and fut. in the meanings say yes and assent. 
Zpnv, €on (and ddvac) often correspond to Lat. inquam, inquit. 


788. %pnv and $6, galny may have an aoristic force. nv and poet. épduny 
are both imperfect and second aorist. 





783 D. 1. Hom. has ¢qo6a for dys; subj. dyy and gyor (463 c. D) for $9 ; 
impert. Zpnv, d9v, nea, Pica, epys, Pfs, 3.8. Epnv, rarely 7, 1 pl. gaudv, 
3 pl. pacav, pacar, Epav, par. 

2. Doric ¢aui, part, gav7l; impert. %P%, oa; inf. Paver; fut. pdow, Pdcopar ; 
aor. paca, 

3. Aeolic pau or Pais, paicba, 38. paicr, 8 pl. pation. 

786 D. Middle forms cf ¢yut are rare or unknown in Attic (Plato has perf. 

_imper. wre¢dcéw), but common in other dialects ; yet the pres. indicative middle 
is rare. Hom. has imperf. égdyuny, Zparo or ddro, etc., imper. ¢do, pdo bw, etc., 
inf. ¢do6ac (and in choral poetry), part. ¢dyevos (also in Hdt.). These middle 
forms are active in meaning. 
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789. jpar (jo-) sit is inflected only in the present system. The o 
of the verb-stem appears only before -ras, -ro. 


> PRESENT Pa IupERative 2 IMPERFECT 5 
ry <8a, ¢ 
ae ee ‘ eg ag 
"oa qo8ov Tobe yro aro jo-8ov mo8e 
qora. yobov yvrat Hore, etc, qoro 8=— Ov — v0 


The subjunctive and optative are wanting; present infinitive yoo; parti- 
ciple jpevos. 

a. Uncompounded ja: occurs only in Epic, tragedy, and Herodotus. The 
missing tenses are supplied by efouar, ftw and Yfoua, 


790. In place of jpyo we find usually cé6-nuoe in Attic prose and 
comedy. xd@yjuae sometimes is perfect in meaning (I have sat, I have 
been seated). The o of the verb-stem does not appear except before 
“TO. 


PRESENT IMPERFECT 
Indicative Subjunctive Optative Imperative Indicative 
S. 1 Kd@qpar Kaldpar Kaloipnv &cabypyy (450) or KabApny 
2 xdOnoo, Kaly Kaboio Kd0noo &abqoo Kalco 
3 KabynTat Kabfjrat Kaboiro Kabyrw exabnro xafjoro or 
Kalijro 
D. 2 Kdbncbov Kabfcbov KaboicSov Kdnobov exdbqoPov xaOAcdov 
8 Kdbycbov Kabjcbov Kabola yy Kabicbwy eKabgcbnv Kabqo nv 
P. 1 KaOypeba Kabdpeba Kaboipeta éxabh peda Kabypeba 
2 Kdbnobe Kabficbe Kaboicbe KdOnobe ex dno be ‘Kal AoGe 
3 KdOnvra, Ka0Gvrat Kalotvro Kalycbwv  exaqvro KabijvTo 


Infinitive: xa@jo@ar; Participle: ka@qpevos. 


a. The imperative has xd6ov in comedy for xd6yoo. In the imperfect éxabnunv 
is used about as often as Kaéjuny. 
b. The missing tenses are supplied by xcaGéfouar, kablfw, Kablfouar 


791, Kelpat (xei-) lie, am laid, regularly used in the present and 
imperfect instead of the perfect and pluperfect passive of r/Onu 
place. 








789 D. Hom. has efara, and fara (twice), claro, and éaro once (once #70). 
9- is probably the correct spelling for ¢i-. 

790 D. Hom. has 3 pl. caGelaro (xafjaro ?). Hdt. has xaréarat, xaréaro; xa- 
Onoro NOt KabATO. 

791 D. Hom. has 3 pl. pres. xelara:, xéavai, xéovrac; imperf. xeivyro, xelaro, 
kéaro, iter. kéoxero ; subj. xfjrar, and xetra: for xe(y)-e-rac; fut. keloopas 

Hat. has 3 sing. pres. xdera: and xeira:, 3 pl. xéarac; imperf. execro, pl. éxéaro, 
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PRESENT IMPERFECT 
Indic. Subj. Opt. Imper. Indic. 
Sing. 1 ketpar éxeipyy 
2 xetoor ketoro éxerro 
3 Keirar Kénrar kéouro kel Ow éxeuro 
Dual 2 xeio8ov xeioBov exer ov 
3 Keto Bov keloOwv excl Onv 
Plur. 1 xelpe6a éxe(peba. 
2 xetobe (81a) kéqoGe keto Ge exevr Ge 
3 Ketvray (kara)Kkéwvrar  (mpoo)kéowwro Kel Bu exewto 


Infinitive: keto@ar; Participle : ketpevos. 
Future: kelropat, xeloy or keloe, keloeral, etc, 
a. In the subjunctive and optative xe becomes xe- before a vowel (43). 
b. Compounds have recessive accent in the present indicative and imperative : 
Tapdkepar, Tapaxeco, but mapaxetcGat. 


792. 7-pi (cp. Lat. a-io) say occurs only in the present and imperfect 1 and 
3 sing., and is used in parentheses (as Lat. inguam, inguit). 

Forms: jl, yol; jv, #- Examples: ra?, qul, rat boy, I say, boy! (emphatic 
repetition). jo éyd said I, #8 ds said he (1113). 

793. xeh ié is necessary is really an indeclinable substantive meaning neces- 
sity with the verb understood. In the present indicative éo7t is to be supplied. 
Elsewhere xp unites with the form of the verb to be supplied; as subj. xp7 
(xen + 7), Opt. xpeln (xp + etn), inf. xpHvac (xph + efvac), part. indeclinable 
“xpedv (xph + bv); imperf. xp%» (xp) + Hv), and less commonly éxp%v with an 
augment because the composite character of xp%» was forgotten, fut. xpReras 
(xp + €orat). 

a. aréxpn it suffices has pl. droxp&ci, part. droxpSv, -xpaca, -xp&v, imperf. 
dréxpn, fut. droxpice:, aor. dréexpyee. 

794. otda (i8, <id-e, of8- originally with ¢; cp. Lat. video) know is a 
second perfect with the meaning of a present, and formed without 
reduplication. The second perfect and second pluperfect are in- 
flected as follows: 





792 D. Hom has #, Doric ri, Aeolic fee. 

793 D. Hat. has xp%, xpiv, xphvar, but dwrpoxpg, droxpar. 

794 D. 1. Hom. has ofdas a 337, WOper, toaor (leoacr for icaor 136); subj. elddw 
mw 236 and lddw (? 285), efSouey and efSere with short thematic vowels; inf. 
YSpevat, uev; part. eidvia and ldvia.  Pluperf. 7dea, FdyoGa 7 93, peldes(-ns ?) 
X 280 with 7 as augment (483), 75n, qdee, jeldec « 206, 3 pl. toa» for f8-cap. 
Fut. oouar, inf. etinoduev and -cerv. 

2. Hat. has ofdas, %uev and ofSayer (rarely), ofdaor, subj. eldéw, plup. 7dea, Fdec 
(Wde ?), -7ddare, Fderay, fut, ldjow. 

8. Dor. has to&u (pl. toauev, toay7t) and ofda. Boeotian has trrw for torw. 
Aeolic has foidqus and of8g, 
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Seconp Prrrect Sxconp PLUPERFECT 
Indic. Subj. . Opt. Imper. Indic. 
Sing. 1 of$& 8a elBeinv 4dn or ySev 
2 ofcba cldfjs elSe(ns tobe qdsyr0a or YSes 
3 ofS el8q elBeln toro gde(v) 
Dual 2 torov lSfjrov lSeirov trrov qorov 
‘ 3 torov elSfjrov = elSeirqy toreav jorny 
Plur. 1 topev clSdpev  elBSeipev or elSeinuev qopev OF ySepev 
2 tore eldfre eidetre elBelnte torre yore adere 
3B iotior clSGor elBetev elSelyoav torwv Yoav qderav 


Infinitive elSévar; Participle elSds, elSvia, elSds (309); Verbal Adj. toréos; Future 
eloopar. Compound rtvoda am conscious of. 

795. The verb-stem has the meaning find out; hence the perfect ofa means 
I have found out and hence I know. 

796. In Ionic and late Greek we find ofdas, ofSauev, etc. These forms are 
rare in Attic. oifcfas occurs in comedy. 

797. In the optative dual and plural prose writers have either the shorter 
or the longer forms; the poets only the shorter forms. 

798. Pluperfect foev, des occur in later Attic (Demosthenes), but are 
suspicious in earlier writers. #de.08a occurs in the best Mss. of Plato and else- 
where, but it is less correct Attic. dns is incorrect. gdeis rare. gorov, forny 
are almost entirely poetic. In the plural jdeper, Foere, Fdeoav are post-classi- 
cal. qdeuev, Fdere occur rarely in the Attic poets. 

799. oic6a is from off + 6a; tore from é6 + re; to from ii + & (83). touev 
(older f6uer) gets its « from tere (87). todo is from 16+ cavri, with o from 
(Hom.).tcay = id-cay with the ending -cay (cp. efor 704d). fdy is for 7-eldy 
with 7 as augment (433), 


PECULIARITIES IN THE USE OF THE VOICE-FORMS, ETC. 


800. Some verbs in the present appear in classical Greek in the 
active voice only, as Baivw go, éoxw creep, rpéw tremble; others in 
the middle only, as dAdAouor leap, BotrAopar wish, xdbnpot sit, cetuor lie. 


801. Outside of the present some active verbs show middle forms 
especially in the future, as Byooua shall go, dxovoopar shall hear (805) ; 
and some verbs exclusively or chiefly deponent show active forms 
especially in the perfect, as yiyvouar become yéyove, patvopar rage 
peunva, Sipxouo poet., 2 aor. 2Spaxov, perf. déopxa. 


s02. For the passive voice the middle forms sufficed in most 
cases; many middle futures are still used passively (807), as dduxnco- 





802 D. Hom. has éxrduny was killed, éoxdunv was stayed. Cp. also qdecduny 
and aldecGev (aiddouar. respect), dicaro and dledny (otouar think), éxodwoduny and 
exoraOny (xordw enrage). 


‘ 
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pa shall be wronged; and traces of the passive use of the aorist 
middle appear in Hom., as éBdnro was hit. This use was largely 
abandoned when -yy and -Onv came to be used as special marks of 
the passive. Originally neither -yy nor -Oyv was passive in meaning. 


803. The second aorist in -y» is primarily intransitive and shows active 
inflection (as @o7yv stood). Many so-called passive forms are in fact merely 
intransitive aorists of active verbs, as éppvny from péw flow, carex\Myny from xara- 
k\vw Lie down, and do not differ in meaning from the aorists of deponent verbs, 
as éudyny from palvopa: rage. 

804. The aorists in -6n» that are called passive are often active or middle in 
meaning, as #oOnv took pleasure in from dopa, yoxbvOny felt ashamed from 
aicxive disgrace, alcxbvona: am ashamed ; apylo@nv became angry from épyltw 
anger. 


FORMS OF ONE VOICE IN THE SENSE OF ANOTHER 


805. Future Middle with Active Meaning. — Many verbs have no 
active future, but use instead the future middle in an active sense: 
AopBéve take Appopa, yeyvdcxa know yvdoopat. 

a. Most such verbs denote a physical action, as the action of the vocal organs; 
the action of the organs of sight, hearing, smell, touch ; the action of throat, 
mouth, lips; bodily activity in general, voluntary or involuntary; and other 
aspects of the physical side of human organism. 


806. In the following list of active verbs with middle futures those marked * 
have also an active future ; those marked { sometimes have an active future in 
late Greek. All verbs adding -a»- to form the present stem (523, b, c) have a 
middle future except adidvw, AavOdvw, ddrickdvw, Verbs denoting praise or 
blame usually have both an active and a middle future. 


¥G5w tBodw elt rd Lo ofda vinta = *rlerw 
tdKotw Tyeddw *indw *ralw jolpdtw mréw frddw (érdqv) 
dardfw *ynpdoxw *éravéw Kpaso ddodt{w = mvéw Tpéxw 
fapaprdve ynptw épuyyavw tkinrrw Tiuvipe = ¥rroféw Tpaye 
tdrarrdw yeryvdcnw eo Olw tT koxtw bpdw péw Teyx ave 
fadtodatw *ypitw Oavpdtw rayxdvw droritw *popéw Twbavw 
*apmrdtw - Sdxvw ew AauBdrw odpéw tatydw pebryw 
Baditw beldw *Oryydvw = Adeoxw waliw towrdw *pPldvw 
Balvw (see 703) ~Orxfoxw parOdve wdexw cKdoTTO xXdoKW 
tBidw -d:8 pic kw Opsonw *vetiw trynddw forovddlw xétw 
KBrérw = Frdew Ka py véw swim tiv (late) *ywpdw 


Broonw *eyropmidgo  «(y)xdvo 
a. Compounds of xwpéw with do-, cvy-, rapa-, tpoc- have both active and 
middle futures; other compounds have only the active futures. 


807. Future Middle with Passive Meaning. —In many verbs the 
future middle has the meaning of the future passive, as ddiucéw wrong, 
adixyoopat shall be wronged. 
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808. The following verbs commonly use the future middle in a passive seuse. 
(All of these have the tuture passive in late Greek, except audios Bnréw, daw, elpyw, 
évedpetw, olkéw, Tadaywydw, mpoayopedw, oTpeprow, oTuvyéw.) 


dyvodw not to Know elpyw shut parriryéw whip oT peBrdw rack 
dywrlfouar contend éxrdiva wash out olxéw inhabit otvyéw hate (poet.) 
ddixéw wrong évedpevw lic in wait oporoyéw agree rapéTTw disturb 
audi Bynréw dispute Sor dverdit~w reproach Tnpéw guard 
dvolyvius open, C.LA. ériBovdedw plot masaywyéw edu- rpépw nourish 

2. 1054 (not found against cate TpiBo rub 

in literature) éxGalpw hate rokepéw wage war bw rain 
dpxw rule exw have arpoayopetw fore- piréw love 
diddoxw teach beparety tend tell guddtrw guard 
édw permit kwhiw prevent oT abudw measure 


809. Some verbs use in a passive sense both a future middle form 
and a future passive form; on the difference in meaning see 1738. 


&yw lead, dtouat, dx Ojoopat. paptupéw bear witness, papTuphaopat, 
drardw deceive, dmarjoopo, ékarary- HapTupnOjaopat. 
Ojoopat. Tmodwopkéw besiege, modtopxjaopat, mwodt- 
avidyw increase, avéjoopat, abénOjoouat. opknOjoomat, 
Brdrrw hurt, Brapoua, BraBjoopar mpartw do, wpdgouat (Tare), mpaxyjoouar 
Snow manifest, Snddcopat, SnwOjoo- ocrepéw deprive, dwocrephoopa, atoore- 
pat, pnojcopat 


fnetbw fine, Snurdscopat, nuiw Pho opar Tipdw honour, Tiwhoopat, TipnOjoouat. 

kahéw call, kadoiuac (rare), KAnOjooua vBpltw insult, LBprobuat, Bp djooma. 

xnptrrw proclaim, xnpvtouar (Tare), xyn- gépw bear, olcopat, oicOjcopa, KaTeve- 
puxPhcopat. XOjoopat, 

kpivw judye, kprvotpa, KprOjo oat. ppovéw: kaTadppovicopat despise, KaTa- 

Aeyw say, Adtouar (tragic), AexOhoopas, ppornOyjcopar. 

Rela leave, drorelPouat, drorepbjcopat, aperéo did, SPedioouat, SPernOhoopat. 


810.. Middle Deponents.— Deponent verbs whose aorists have an 
active or niddle meaning with middle forms are called middle depo- 
nents. The aorist passive of such verbs, when it occurs, has a passive 


force. Thus airidopas accuse, yriicduyv accused, yrviOyvy was accused. 
Others 813 c. 


811. Passive Deponents. — Deponent verbs whose aorists have the 
passive form but the active or middle meaning are called passive 
deponents; ag BovAouo: wish, aor. éBovdAAOnv. The future is usually 
middle in form. Most passive deponents express mental action of 
some sort. 


812. In the following list verbs marked * have a future passive form and 
also a future middle form; as diuadéyouar converse, aor. ScedéxOqv conversed, fut. 
Scaréfouar and dcarexOjoouae shall converse. But Hdopa take pleasure in has 
only jeOjcopar, and prrdouae yield to, am worsted has only qrrnOhoona. Verbs 
with ¢ have also an aorist middle, but it is less common, or poetic, or late Greek. 
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fdyapar admire, yydcOnv Xgrrdopat yield to, ar7Hoqy 
*talddouac fecl shame, 7béoOnv : (év-)Odpéopor consider, evediphOnv 
dddopac (usu. poet.) wander, WAHOny (arpo-) Oipéopar am eager, mpocdiphOny 
TapicrrAdopar contend, npdrrAn@nv _ - ¥t(dia-)Adyouae converse, duehéxOnv 
Tdpréopar deny, jpvnny- (émt-)péropat care for, éreuedHOny 
Fix Pouae am gricved, ix 0éoOnv (per a-)pedopuat regret, perewedpOny 
Botrouat wish, éBovdrHOnv (430) (amo-)votovar despair, drevohOny 
Sopa want, édenOny : *(dta~) vodopar reflect, dievoHOnv 
dépkopae (poet.) see, dbdpx env (€v-) vodopar think of, évevopOny 
ddvapae am able, ddurpbnv (480) Tt (émi-) vodopar think on, érevonOny 
evavT doa Oppose, hvavTwwOny t(mpo-)vodopa foresee, provide, mpoe- 
érlorapoa understand, ariorHOnv vonOny 
Epapat épdw love, Hpac Any ; olopa think, @hOnv 
evaAaséopar aim cautious, nvrAaBAOny Prroripéopar am anrwitious, épiroripy- 
tHdouae take pleasure in, RoOny Onv 


a. Some verbs use either the aorist middle. or aorist passive without distine- 
tion, as dvavAlfouat bivowac, rpayyarevoua am engaged in. 

b. Some verbs use both, but prefer the aorist middle, as daoxpivoua answer, 
dmodroydoua speak in defence, péudopat blame. 

c. Some verbs use the aorist passive in an active or middle sense, as dsropéopar 
doubt, pass. be disputed, aor. jrophOny ; mepaw prove, wepdouar try, aor. érepdbyny 
(less often erepacdyny), fut. weipdooua and mepadjoouar. epdw (poet. %payar) 
love has jpdcOny fell in love with, fut. épacbjcopar. 


813. Deponents with Passive Meaning. — Some deponent verbs have 
a passive m@aning. This is avoided by good writers in the present 
and imperfect or future passive, is not frequent in the aorist, but is 
common in the perfect and pluperfect passive. Thus dmexpivera: (dare 
xpi0y) raiza this answer is (was) made is not good Greek. Few verbs 
show the passive meaning in most of these tenses; as dvéoua buy, 
am bought, éwvynbyy was bought, édvype. have bought, have been bought. 


a. Present and Imperfect: dywvitoua contend, am contended for, Bidfouar force, 
am forced, ipatvoua: maltreat, am maltreated, dvéopar buy, am bought. 

b. Future Passive: drapvéouar deny, dwapynPjcopat, épydfouar work, do, épyac8y- 
copat. 

c. Aorist Passive: These verbs (middle deponents, 810) have also an aorist 
middle; the aorist passive is used in a passive sense: dywrlfoua: contend, 
ainiioua: harass, aivirropar: speak darkly, airidouae accuse, dxéopat heal, 
Bidtoua force, Séxoun receive, Swpéouar present, épydtoua work, do, jyéo~ 
Hat lead, Oedopar behold, idopar heal, xrdouar acquire, Avualvouae maltreat, 
AwBdouar abuse, piudowar imitate, dAoptpouar lament, rpopact{oua: feign an 
excuse, Xpdopar use, dvéopar buy. droxpivopac has dwexpwaro answered, 
amexplOyv usu. means was separated. 

d. Perfect and Pluperfect: These verbs use the perfect middle in the middle or 
the passive sense: dywvitoya contend, aivirropa speak darkly, airidopas 
aCCUSe, AroKpivoyar answer, dmodoyéouar make a defence, Bidfouar force, 
évOvpéopar consider, épyatoua. work, do, etxouat pray, pyéouae lead, xrdopac 
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acquire, wBdopar abuse, unxavdouar devise, uipdouar imitate, rappynordtouat 
speak boldly, woditrevoua: act as (discharge the duties of) a citizen, mpayua~ 
Tevouar an engaged in, cxémropat view, xpdoua use, dvéowar buy. 


814, Active Verbs with Aorist Passive in a Middle Sense.— The 
aorist passive of some active verbs has a reflexive or middle sense, 
either sometimes or always. Thus cidpaivw gladden, nidodvOnv re- 
joiced, xivéw move, éxtviPyy was moved or moved myself, daivw show, 
épavay showed myself, appeared (épavbyv usually was shown). 

a. These verbs are often called middle passives. 

b. The middle and the passive form of the future of such verbs is often 
found, the middle being frequently preferred. 


815. Aorist Passive and Future Middle forms: 
aisxtvw disgrace, joxtvOny felt épyife anger, apyicOny became angry, 

ashamed, alcxvvofuat épytotuar 
dudw vex, WvdOnv felt vexed, dudooua dpydw incite, wpuAOny set out, dpyrooua 
érelyw urge, HreixOnv urged, éreifouat relOw persuade, érelabny obeyed, reloo- 
evppalvn gladden, nippavOny rejoiced, pat 

evppavodpuat Travdw cause to wander, érhaviOny 
kivéw move, éxtvydny moved (bestirred) wandered, thavjoopat 

myself, xivpocopat mopedw convey, éropevOny marched, ro- 
Koiuaw put to sleep, éxo.unOny lay down pedoopat 

to sleep, xoiuyjoopat poBéw terrify, époByeny was afraid, po- 
hvwéw vex, dir7HOnv grieved, \imyAoouar Bycopat ‘ 

a. dvdyouat set sail, xardyoua land, drXMifoua arm myself, dputtouar lie at 
anchor, generally have an aorist middle. 


816. Aorist Passive and Future Passive forms: 
peyrfo Kw remind, éuvnoOny remembered, opdddw trip up, deceive, éopadrny erred, 


wyno Ojcopat Jailed, cparyjoopat 
otpépw turn, éotpddny turned, oTpapy- tiHxw cause to melt, érdxny dissolved, 
copa languished, Taxjoopar 


817. Passive Aorist and Middle and Passive Future forms: 
dradd\d7rw release, drm\dAdynv departed, dmahdAdfouat, dradhayhooua. 
galyy show, épavny appeared, davodua, pavfoouat (819). 


818. Some verbs have a passive aorist rarely in a middle sense; with the 
middle aorist in a different meaning. 
xoultw bring, éxoulcOny betook myself, éxomoduny carried off. 
oglw save, éowOny saved myself (was saved), éowoduny saved for my- 


self. 


yeddw deceive, éyedcOny deceived myself (was deceived), epevodunv lied. 


‘819. Insome verbs showing Ist and 2nd aorist, or 1st and 2nd perfect, the first 
tenses are generally transitive, the second tenses generally intransitive. The 
future active of these verbs is transitive. In some transitive verbs the perfect 
(usually the 2nd perf.) is intransitive. 
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Gyvipe: trans. xardyvige break, -éata; intrans. xardyrupat break, 2 aor. -edyny; 
2 perf. -daya am broken. 

Balve go: trans. Byow shall cause to go, 1 aor. €Byea, Ion. and poet. ; intrans. 
2 aor. ZBnv went, pf. BéByxa have gone, stand fast. 

So: trans. cause to enter, sink, put on, Stow, Zea, dédtxa ; intrans. enter, pass 
under, dbouat, divw, 2 aor. gduv dived, went down, dédvxa have entered, gone 
down. In prose usually xaradiw make sink, xarédvea, xaradicw; xaradtopyas 
sink, xaradtooua, xarédvv.—Of another's clothes, évdtw (érédiea) means put 
on, drodiw éxdtw (drédica éédtica) mean take off; of one’s own clothes, év- 
Stouar and évédvv mean put on, drodtouar éxddouar (drdddy éé5vv) mean 
take off. 

éyelpw: trans. rouse, wake up, éyep&, iyepa, etc. ; intrans. éyelpoua: wake, am 
awake, éyepOhoopat, WyépOny, 2 aor. Hypéunyv awoke, 2 perf. éypyyopa am awake. 

tornpt set: trans. orfow shall set, 1 aor. Zernoa set, éordOny was set, torapat 
set for myself, srjoopat, éornodunr. Four active tenses are intrans.: 2 aor. 

%rrnv (set myself) stood, pf. &ernxa (have set myself) stand, am standing, 

elorikn stood, was standing, 2 perf. écrarov stand, fut. pf. éorfiw shall stand. 

So also toraya: set myself, stand, orjoopat. 

N.—The same distinction prevails in the compounds: dvlernu raise up, 
avéstyny stood up, adlornu set off, cause to revolt, arésrny stood off, revolted, 
agécrynxa am distant, am in revolt; édlornu set over, éréarny set myself over, 
égéstnxa am set over; xabiornut set down, establish, xaréarny established my- 
self, became established, xa0éornxa am established. The aorist iniddle has a 
different meaning: xatesrijcaro established for himself; cuvicrnu introduce, 
unite, suvérrnuey banded together. 

Aelrw leave: trans. Aehpw, Frurov, Addouwa have left, have failed, am wanting. 
Aelropar mid. = remain (leave myself), pass. = am left, am left behind, am 
inferior ; 2aor. mid. éduréuny left for myself (in Hom. was left, am inferior), 
Aelpouat will leave for myself, will remain, be left. 

palve: trans. madden, éxyaivw, -uard, -éunva ; intrans. rage, palvopat, pavofuar, 
éudvnv, 2 perf. néunva am raging. 

SAdDp.: trans. destroy (perdo), drébrdvpt, -oAG, -ddrera, -odkdAexa have ruined 
(perdidi) ; intrans. perish (pereo), dréddupat, -ohodpat, 2 aor. -wrdunv, 2 perf. 
-drwha am ruined (perii). 

me(Ow ; trans. persuade, telow, %reica, rérexa have persuaded, émelaOnv, reir O}- 
couat; intrans. (persuade myself) obey, believe, melPopat, weloouat, érelcOny, 
mérewpat am convinced; 2 perf. réroiba I trust (= micredw) is rare in prose. 

whyvope: trans. fix, make fast, mijiw, trnta, éryxdnv; intrans. am fixed, 
freeze, riymupat, raynoouat, érdyny, 2 pert. réemnya am fined, frozen. 

iva drink: 2 aor. @rwy drank, 1 aor. érica caused to drink. 

wdAtre: trans. terrify, éxmdj7rTw, KaTawM}7TH, -érdnéa; intrans. am affrighted, 
éxrdHrropat, -erddyny. 

awpairrw do: rémpaxa (probably late) have done, rémparya have fared (well or ill) 
and. have done. 

Phyvdpe: trans. break, -pjtw, Eppyéa ; intrans. break, burst, phyvupat, -payicoua, 
épparynv, 2 perf. Eppwya am broken. 

oPévipe: trans. extinguish, put out, drocBéviuu, drécBeca, dea Béc Ony ; intrans. 
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be extinguished, go out, dwooBévvuypat, dros Bihcoua, drécBny went out, dréoBnxa 
am extinguished. 

ofre: trans. make roé; intrans. rot, cjmropuat, éodrgy rotted, 2 perf. cfonwa am 
rotten. 

rThxo: trans. cause to melt; intrans. melt, rixopat, érdxny, 2 pert. réryxa am 
melted. 

halve: trans. show, dav, pnva, répayxa have shown, répacyar, epdvOny was 
shown, made known; trans. also show, declare, palvopar, pavodpar, epnrvduny 
showed (rare and poetic in the simple form; daepnvduny declared is com- 
mon); intrans. show oneself, appear, palvopar, darfoopa: and davotua, epavny 
appeared, 2 perf. répnva have shown myself, appeared. The middle means 
show oneself, appear; the passive, am shown, am made evident. pavjcopac 
means shall appear or shall be shown, and is not very different in sense from 
gpavotpua: (but see 1738, 1911). 

HGelpw: trans. destroy, diapbelpw, -pbepG, -épOerpa, -épGapxa; intrans. am ruined, 
Siapbelpopar, -epOdpnr, -pbapHoopuar, 2 perf. duépGopa am ruined in Hom., have 
destroyed in Attic poetry. ; 

dd: trans. bring forth, produce, picw, épiea; intrans. am produced, come into 
being, ptopar, picoua, Epuv, 2 perf. répixa am by nature. 


820. Poetic forms: dpapicxw (dp-) fit, 2 aor. #papoy trans. and intrans. — 
yelvouat am born, éyewduny begat. —épelkw rend, 2 aor. Hpixoy trans. rent and 
intrans. shivered. —épelrw throw down, Hperoy trans. threw down and intrans. 
Sell. — bpvipe rouse, 2 aor. Spopoy trans. roused and intrans. have risen. — dva- 
yryvaokw read, dvéyrvwoa persuaded in Hat., 2 aor. dvéyywy read, recited. 


821. The following are poetic intransitive second perfects: &papa fit (dpa- 
plokw jit, trans.).—ordra hope (Epic fArw cause to hope).—xéxnda sorrow 
(xj trouble). —~—dspwpa have arisen (prize rouse). 


PART III 


FORMATION OF WORDS 


822. Inflected words generally consist of two distinct parts: a 
stem and an inflectional ending (191): 


Sdipo-v gift, stem Swpo-, inflectional ending v; 
Avo-yev we loose, stem dio-, inflectional ending per. 

a. The inflectional endings of nouns and verbs, and the formation of verbal 
stems, have been treated under Inflection. The formation of words, as discussed 
here, deals primarily with the formation of noun-stems, of verbal stems derived 
from nouns, and of compound words. Uninflected words (adverbs, preposi- 
tions, conjunctions, gnd particles) are mostly of pronominal origin and obscure R 
such adverbs as show case forms are mentioned in 341 ff. 


823. Some stems are identical with roots (root-stems, 193) to which 
only an inflectional ending, or no ending at all, has been added. 


Bot-s ox, cow po-s mouse i-s hog, sow 

els one (stem éy-) vad-s ship ONE flame (Préy-w burn) 
Ojp wild beast (gen. Onp-bs) by voice (stem ér-) xelp hand (gen. xetp-ds) 
khiow thief (khér-7-w steal) ods foot (stem 7od-) xOuy earth (stem xGor-) 


824. Most stems are derived from roots by the addition of one or 
more formative suffixes, 
86-po-v gift, stem dwpo-, root Sw (8l-dw-us give), suffix  po-. 
ypop-par-eb-s scribe, stem ypauparev-, Loot ypad, suffixes par and ev. 

a. Most words are therefore built up from root, suffix, and inflectional end- 
ing by a process of composition analogous to that seen in compounds (869 ff.), 
in which the union of the various elements yields an idea different from that seen 
in each of the parts. 


825. A stem is primary if only one suffix is added to the root 
(88-po-v); secondary, when more than one suffix is added to the root 
(ypaprpar-ei-s). 

826. There are two kinds of stems: noun-stems (substantive and 
adjective) and verb-stems. 


827. Words containing a single stem are called simple words, as 
Abyo-s speech; words containing two or more stems are called com- 
pound words, as Aoyo-ypado-s speech-writer. 
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828. According to the character of the suffix words are called: 


a. Primitive (or Primary): formed by the addition of a suffix either 
to a root or to a verb-stem to which a vowel, usually e, has been 


added (485, 486). 


Root ypad: ypdd-w write, ypad-h writing, ypad-el-s writer, ypdu-wa 
Something written, ypap-py} line. 

Verb-stem ‘yev-e in yevé-oGar become (éyevdunv, yi-yv-opac): yéve-ot-s gene- 
sis, origin ; rep-e (répw bore) : répe-rpo-y gimlet, instrument for boring. 


b. Denominative (or Secondary): formed from a noun-stem (substan- 
' tive or adjective) or adverb. 

Ypop-war-ebs writer (stem ypaupar-, NOM. ypdppa) ; eddapuor-la happi- 
ness (stem eddacpov-, NONI. eddaluwr) 5 dixaso-cdyy justice, dlxa-to-s just (dln 
right); plrd-co-s friendly (tho-s dear) ; Sovdd-w enslave (Sofdo-s slave) ; 
rara-é-s ancient, of old date, from the adverb radar long ago. 


829. Suffixes forming primitive words are called primary suffixes ; 
suffixes forming denominative words are called secondary suffixes. 


a. The distinction between primary and secondary suffixes is not original 
and is often neglected. ‘Thus, in devbs terrible (dec- fear), vo is a primary suf- 
fix ; in exorevds dark (oxébros, 858, 11), it is secondary. So English -avle is both 
primary (readable) and secondary (companionable). 

b. It is often difficult to determine whether a suffix is added to a verb-stem or 
to a noun-stem : loxv-pés strong (lexi-s strength, loxi-w am strong). 

ce. A primitive word may be forined from a verb-stem which is itself denomi- 
native: rofev-r7s bowman from rofe’-w shoot with the bow, derived from 7réfo-» 
vow. A primitive may be formed with a suffix derived from a denomiunative : 
prey-upd-s burning (préy-w burn) with vpo from Avyu-pé-s (Acyu-s) shrill. 

d. A denominative often has no corresponding primitive; sometimes the 
latter has been lost, sometimes it was presumed for the purpose of word-forma- 
tion by the imitative process always at work in the making of language. Thus, 
déu-v-co-v bed, from deu-vo-v (déu-w build, construct). 


830. To determine the root all suffixes must be removed from the 
stem until only that part remains which contains the fundamental 
idea. 

a. Most roots are noun-roots or verb-roots ; but originally a root was neither 
noun or verb (193). Some roots are pronominal, and express direction or posi- 
tion. Greek has many words whose roots cannot be discovered. The form of 
a root in Greek is not necessarily that which Comparative Grammar shows was 
common to the cognate languages. 

b. Since the origin of many words, even with the help of the cognate lan- 
guages, is uncertain, we are often at a loss where to make the dividing line 
between root and suffix. Suffixes are often preceded by a vowel which may be 
regarded as a part of the suffix or as an expausion of the root (by some scholars 
regarded as a part of the root itself). 


831. Changes of the root-vowel. — a. The root-vowel is sometimes strong, 
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sometimes weak : a, ov (weak 1); ev, ov (weak v); 4 or @ (weakaore). Aefu-ya 
remnant, Nor-d-s remaining, cp. Aelw-w, &-dir-ov ; fetry-os team, cp. fetry-vv-we, 
guy-6» yoke ; orovd-4 zeal, oretd-w hasten ; 40-n forgetfulness, davOdve (ab-) 
Sorget ; 46-os disposition, €0-0s custom, habit ; pwx-pds cleft, piry-vd-mt break 
(pay-, Pry-, pwr-): Cp. 36. 

b. ¢ often varies with o, sometimes with a; n sometimes varies with w. -yév-o-s 
offspring, yoyr-ouee (yev-) 5 Tbv-0-s tone, relyw (rev-) stretch ; rpag-epbs well-fed, 
Tpod-4 nourishment, rpép-w nourish ; dpury-b-s helping, dpijy-w help. Cp. 36. 


832. Root-determinatives. — A consonant standing between root and suffix 
(or ending), and not modifying the meaning of the root, is called a root-determina- 
tive. . 

Ba-6-po-v pedestal, from Balyw go (Ba-) ; éc-0-w (poetical for écOiw) eat, for 
€6-6-w, cp. Ionic %5-w ; rhj-0-w (poet.) am full, rrH-0-0s crowd, Try-0-wpy satiety, 
cp. wlu-rdn-pt ; ora-0-ubs day’s journey, ord-0-uyn a rule, from torn (ora-) ; 
ohI-X-w wipe, Cp. gudw wipe. —On the insertion of o, see 836. 

a. The origin of root-determinatives is obscure. In part they may be 
relics of roots, in part due to the analogy of words containing the consonants in 
question. 


833. Suffixes. — A suffix is a formative element added to a root 
(or to a stem) and standing between the root and the ending. 
Suffixes limit or particularize the general meaning of the root; but 
only ina few cases is the distinct meaning of the suffix known to us. 


a. The origin of the Greek suffixes is often obscure; of those inherited 
from the parent language only some were employed to make new words ; others 
were formed by Greek itself (productive suffixes). From the analogy of the 
modern languages we infer that some suffixes were once independent words, 
which, on becoming a part of a compound, lost their signification. Thus -hood, 
-head in childhood, godhead are derived from Old Eng. ‘had,’ Gothic ‘haidus’ 
character, nature ; -ship in ownership, courtship, comes from a lost word meaning 
‘shape’; -ly in friendly from Old Eng. ‘lic’ body. So -ééys meaning smelling 
(6), as in ebbdys Jragrant, acquired a range of meaning originally inappropriate 
to it by passing into the general idea of ‘full of,’ ‘like,’ as in wowddys grassy 
(roth), Aoyddns pestilential (Aorudss), oPnKaddns wasp-like (opyé). This suffix is 
distinct from -ed4s having the form of, like (898 a). 

Conversely, many suffixes, themselves insignificant, acquired a definite mean- 
ing by reason of the root with which they were associated. — Irrespective of its 
meaning, one word may serve as a model for the creation of another word ; as 
starvation, constellation, etc., are modelled on contemplation, ete. 

b. Many dissyllabic suffixes, due to a combination of the final letter or 
letters of the stem and an original monosyllabic suffix, adapt themselves to inde- 
pendent use. Cp. eyo-tism for ego-isi because of patriot-ism, -able in laughable 
and probable (from proba-bilis). Thus, patronymics in -déys, -ddys 845. 2, 3; 
words in -ava 843 b, 5; -aios 858. 2a; -efov 851.1; -éorepos 316 ; -érns 843 a, N.; 
~heis 858. 3; -nios 858. 2b; -etos 858. 2a; -ders 858. 3; -idcoy 852.2; -irys 843 a, 
N., 844. 2a; -c1yos 858. 9; -drys 843 a, N., 844. 2a; and many others. 

c. Simple suffixes are often added to case forms or adverbs, thus producing, 
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by contamination, dissyllabic suffixes; as. dpyat-o-s ancient 858. 2 a; madac-6-s 
of old date 828 b, éapi-vb-s vernal 858. 12 ; guoi-xd-s natural 858.6 b; cp. év-ddr-o-s 
marine (dds). 

d. Many compound suffixes are formed by the union of two suffixes, new 
stems being created by the addition of a suffix to a stem, as: rnp-wo 851. 2, wok-v0 
852. 6, coK-sdt0 854. See 854. : 

e. Suffixes often show gradations: rnp, twp, rep, tp (36 N. 1) as in do-rip, 
da-rwp, Sbreipa (out of dorepsa) giver; dd-rp-1a harp-player ; pny py: A-pHv 
harbour, \l-pr-n lake ; pop pap: réx-ywp, réx-uap goal; wp p: vd-wp water, 
vd-pa hydra ; wv av: réxt-wy carpenter, fem. réxrava, from rexrayua; and in 
Aéwy lion, fem. Adawa (848 b. 5). - 


834. Changes in stems. — Various changes occur when a suffix is 
added to a stem. 

a. The final vowel of a stem is contracted with the initial vowel of a suffix: 
dpidiov small snake (b¢i- + cdwov from S¢i-s). So when a consonant is dropped at 
the end of a stem: aildo-io-s venerable (aléds reverence, stem aidoc-), Bacrdre-la 
kingdom (Bacrred-s king, stem Baoidrer- for Bacidey-, 48), dore-to-s refined (dorv 
city, stem dorer- for dorey-, 43). Cp. 858, 2. 

bp. A long final vowel of a stem may be shortened before the initial vowel of 
a suffix: dlxd-io-s just, dlkn right, stem dcxa-, (Properly dfxa: is an old case 
form, 833 c, to which -o-s is added.) 

c. A final vowel or diphthong may be dropped before the initial vowel of a 
suffix: cog-fa wisdom (copé-s wise), Tip-vo-s honoured, costly (riuh honour, stem 
Tipa-), Bactd-txb-s royal (Bacrred-s king), wodtr-cxé-s civic (rodtrns citizen, stem 
ToNtTG-). 

d. The final letter or letters of a consonant stem may be dropped : swopo-cbvy 
temperance, moderation (caddpwv temperate, stem cwppor-), ped-vdpiov little song 
(méd-os SONG, pEhET-), AAyO-wvb-s Genuine (ddAnOHs -és truc). So apparently in the 
case of a vowel stem in deoré-cuvos belonging to the master (Seordr7s). 

e. The final consonant of a stem undergoes regular euphonic change before 
the initial consonant of a suffix: Brdu-pa glance (Bdér-w look), dixac-rhs a judge 
(dixad-rns, from ducdgw judye, stem dixad-), wlo-ri-s faith (= rié-re-s, from eels 
persuade, stem m6-), dékts style (= dey-ors, from Ady-w speak). 

f. Stems in o have an alternative in ¢« (cp. tmo-s, voc. imme; 229b). -This 
e often appears in denominatives: oiké-w dwell, oixé-rys house-servant, oixe-to-s 
domestic (otxo-s house). 

g. Derivatives of a stems may apparently show w in place of @ ; as orparid-rns 
soldier (otparid army), *Iradid-rns an Italiote, Greek inhabitant of Italy (7IraMla 
Htaly). See 843 a,N. Stems in & have y in riuj-es honoured (rip}, stem ripa-). 

h. Vowel stems, especially those derived from verbs, often lengthen a final 
short vowel before a suffix beginning with a consonant: roly-pa poem, Toln-ors 
poetry, moiy-TH-s poet, mowy-ri-xb-s creative, poetical (ro-w make); Secud-ry-s 
prisoner (deops-s, deoud fetters). Verbs with stems in a, e, o usually show in 
derivatives the stem vowel as found in the tenses other than the present; as 
5nrb-w manifest, fut. dyrAd-cw, SHrw-ct-s manifestation ; dpiw plough, fut. apé-ow, 
Gpo-ct-s arable land, apo-rip ploughman ; ebp-lox-w find out, fut. etp-4-ow, ebp-y-pa 
discovery, but evp-e-o1s discovery, eip-e-ris discoverer. - 
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i. Vowel stems sometiines insert a vowel before a suffix beginning with a con- 
sonant : moht-%-77-s, Ionic for rodi-ry-s citizen, mrodt-e-Gpo-v (poetic) city. 

j. Consonant stems, and vowel stems not ending in o, often show o before a 
suffix in denominatives; a stem in -ov is thus replaced by one in -0: cw@po- 
cbvn temperance (odppwr temperate, cwppor-); aluar-b-es bloody (aiza, -aros 
blood) and ocxe-d-es shadowy (oxd shadow) by analogy to doAd-es wily, 858. 3. 
Cp. 878-875. 

835. Several sabecantiees are formed by reduplication: dy-wy-4 training 
(dy-w lead), é5-wi-4 food (Ionic 25-w eat), yl-yas, -avres giant. Some, by me- 
tathesis (128 a): ruf-ors cutting (réu-v-w cut). 

836. Insertion of sigma. —Between root (or stem) and suffix o is often 
found, and in some cases it has become attached to the suffix, This parasitic 
letter, spread from the perfect middle, where it is properly in place only in 
stems in 7, 6, 6, or o; as in oxeo-ubs cleaving with o from ¢oxt-o-uar by 
analogy to @-ox0-ror for é-oxd-Ta (oxlfw cleave). In -o-rns the transference 
was made easier by words like cy.o-rés cloven for ox:d-ros. This ¢ appears 
before many suffixes, and usually where the perfect middle has acquired it (489). 

pa: omd-c-ya spasm (ordw rend, trrwacpat), Kéhev-c-ua command (Kerev-w 
command, kexédevopar), pla-c-pa stain (utalyw stain, weulaopar),— po: cra-c-pds 
= ond-o-pa, Kehev-c-ubs command. —pyn: 50-c-un setting (Siw set). — THs: Kedev- 
o-r#s signal-man, dpxn-o-r4s dancer (dpx-é-ouat dance), durvd-c-rys lord (dvva-par 
am able). Also in Spa-o-rijpios efficacious (ipd-w do), épx7-o-rpa dancing-place, 
why-o-nbry Julness. -o-u has displaced dy, -0-4 (832) in dcx odour (earlier 634%), 
pu-o-pés (and pu-6-pés) rhythm. 

837. Insertion of tau.— In a few words 7 is inserted before the suffixes yo, 
pa, wn, pny. Thus, é-e7-uy command (édinu, root é, #), hatr-pa depth of the 
sea, di-r-uxyf and di-r-yiy breath (émue blow). In éper-yd-v oar the + may be 
part of the verb-stem (épéocw, 515), and have spread thence to the other words. 


FORMATION OF SUBSTANTIVES 


838. Some suffixes have a special significance; of these the most 
important are given in 839-856. But suffixes commonly used with 
a special function (such as to denote agency, action, instrument, etc.) 
are not restricted to this function. Only a few have one function, 
as zepo to denote comparison. 

a. The instrument may be viewed as the agent, as in pa-o-rip hammer, lit. 
smasher, from pal-w smash. po (863. 16) may express the agent, instrument, 
or place. Suffixes used to denote actions or abstract ideas often make concrete 
words, as tpog-4h nurture and nourishment, ayyed-la message (cp. Eng. dwell- 
ing, clothing). op@ueiov means ferry, ferry-boat, ferryman’s fee. Words 
originally denoting an agent have lost that meaning, a8 ra-r%p father (orig. 
protector), and in many cases the original force is changed. 


839. AGENCY 


a. The primary suffixes ra, rnp, rop, rpo, ev, denoting the agent or 
doer of an action, are masculine. 
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1. r& (NOM, -74-5): Kpi-T#-s judge (xpivw decide, xpt-), Khéw-ry-s thief (KdMér-T-w 
steal), wotn-Ty-s poet, ie. maker (roeé-w make), atdy-ri-s flute-player 
(athéw play the flute), uab-y-774-s pupil (uavOdvw learn, uad-c-), ix-E-ry-s 
suppliant (ix-vé-opat come, ix-). 

2. rnp (nom. -r%4p) : do-ryp giver (dL-dw-pe give, do-, dw-), crip saviour (og-fw 
save). 

3. rop (nom. -rwp): fy-rwp orator (épéw shall say, ép-, pe-), epy-Ka have 
spoken, xrlo-rwp founder (xrif{w found, xrid-), onudvrwp commander, 
poet. (onpaivw give a signal, onuar-). 

4. rpo (nom, -rpé-s) : té-rpd-s physician (té-ouar heal). 

5.-ev (nom. -et-s): ypad-el-s writer (ypdd-w write), rox-et-s father (rlkrw 
beget, rex-). 

b. The primary suffixes zp.d, rpia, rerpa, red ave feminine. 

1. rpvS (nom. -rpls): addAn-rpls female flute-player. 

2. rpva (nom. -rpia): roej-rpia poetess (late), par-rpia female harper (wadr\w 
play the harp, yor-). 

3.. rexpa (nom. -repa from rep-ia): od-reipa fem. of cw-rip, d6-retpa fem. of 
50-7 Hp. “ 

4. 18 (nom, -7is): ix-é-ris female suppliant fem. of ix-érys, 

c. The same root or verb-stem may have different suffixes denoting the agent : 
yev-é-r ys, yev-e-Thp, yer-é-tTwp begetter; pab-y-rpls, or pab-j-rpia female puptt, 
fem. of pab—y-r7}s. 

d. Words in -rnp, -rpis, -evs are oxytone. Words in -rwp, -repa, -rpia have 
recessive accent. Words in -rys are oxytone or paroxytone. 

e.. See also ov (nom. -wv) 861. 18. 


840. NAMES OF ACTIONS AND ABSTRACT SUBSTANTIVES 


a. Substantives denoting actions often express abstract ideas, 
and names of actions and verbal abstracts are often used con- 
eretely. The following suffixes (except po, nominative -pd-s, and 
eo, nominative -os) form feminines; all are primary except wa in 
some words, 


1. mt (nom, -re-s): ris-res faith (reib-w persuade, 1i8-), pd-ri-s rumour (pyul 
say, oa-). 

2. ov (nom. -ot-s): Adkis style (Aéy-w speak), rolyn-or-s poetry (roe-w make), 
p6l-ors decay (pbi-v-w decay), dé-cr-s act of giving or gift (di-duw-m give, 
do-, 5w-), bé-ors placing (ri-Oy-ue place, be-, Oy-), Td-ors tension (for 
ty-ows 35b, from reivw stretch, rev-). ot is derived from 7 after a 
vowel (115). . 

3. ova (nom. -cfa): in substantives from verbs in -efw out of -ad.w; as 
Soxeacla examination (Soxiudtw examine, dox'uad-). 

4, vv (nom. -ri-s 863 a. 17): rare, poetic and dialectic, €-y-7és eating (poet. 
25-w eat), Boy-ré-s shouting (Bod-w shout). 

5. po (nom. -ué-s, Masc.): Swy-ud-s pursuit (Siwk-w pursue), wrap-ub-s snecz- 
ing (aTdp-vu-nae sneeze). On O-yo see 832, c-yo 836, r-no 8387. Cp. 
861. 1. 
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6. pa (ndM. -uy): yrd-yy knowledge (ye-yvd-ocxw know), O4-un report, omen 
(pn-wi say), ti-wh honour (poet. tw honour), prij-un memory (-nYy-oKW 
remind). See also 861. 1 

» pa (Nom. -wd): rbd-pa daring (rd¥-vae dare). 

ex (nom. -os, neut.): dé&os fear, pry-os cold. 

t@ (nom. -(@): primitive, from verb-stems, as war-la madness (ualvouae rage, 
way-), Denominative: pyepor-ia sovereignty Ciryeuwy leader), edepyecta 
kind service (evepyer-ca from etepyérns doer af good deeds). Without any 
noun-stem: wodvwpkla siege (aodwopxéw besiege). Verbs in -evw derived 
from substantives, as waded-w educate (rats child), show abstracts in -elé 
for e(v)-@ (43): madela education, orparela campaign (orparetopua. take 
the field), Baorrela reign, kingdom (Bacirel-w am king). 

10. 0, a: see 859. 1, 2. 


Son 


b. Many feminine substantives expressing the abstract notion of 
the adjective are derived from adjective stems (a few from substan- 
tive or verb stems). Many of these denominatives express quality, 
cp. Eng. -ness, -hood. 


1. W& (nom. -é) : from adjectives in -ns and -oos, -ous, aS dA}Oea truth for ddq- 
dec-ra from adnOjs truc; erdeca want for évde(e)o-a from éviens needy, 
44 a, 292d; e’vo.a Kindness for edvo(o)-a from edvoo-s etvous kind. 

2. we (nom. -l@): eddapor-la happiness (eddaluov happy), cvppaxla alliance 
(cdppaxos fighting along with), cop-ta wisdom (copd-s wise). Since r+ 
becomes o before « we have d@avacia immortality (a@dvaro-s immortal). 
Cp. 859. 6. 

3. wvva (nom. -cbvn): Sixato-cbvn justice (Glkaro-s just). Abstracts in -cuvy are 
properly fem. of adj. in -cuvos, as ynOo-cdvn joy CynOb-curos joyful), 
-oobvn by analogy in pavr-octvy art of divination (udvTes seer). See 865. 7. 

4. eyr (nom. -rys): pidd-rys, -ry70s friendship (plro-s friend), icd-rns, -ryros 
equality (ioo-s equal), ved-rns youth (véo-s young), maxv-rns thickness 
(raxd-s thick). 

5. a8 (nom. -ds): abstract substantives of nuntber, as rpr-ds, -ddos triad (rpeis). 
pov-ds, -dd0s unit (uovo-s alone, single). See also 863 b. 8. 

c. Some neuter abstracts express quality: rdx-os speed (rax-v-s swift), 
eBp-os width (etp-v-s brvad). See 840 a. 8. 

d. A feminine adjective is used substantively in poet. wuwur} wisdom from 
mivuTd-s wise ; with recessive accent in @x@pa enmity from éxé@pd-s hostile, 0épun 
warmth fr om Geppd-s warm. 

e. Some compound adjectives in -7s yield (by analogy) abstracts in -.@ not 
in -eid; as druxla misfortune from d-rvy-hs unfortunate. Fluctuation often 
occurs, as in Kaxorjdea kaxonOla malignity from xaxo-70ys ill-disposed ; Old Attic 
adnGela (= Ion. ddnOein) for ddpeeca. 


841. RESULT OF ACTION 


The result or effect of an action is expressed by the primary 
suffixes 
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1. es (nom. -os, neut.): yév-es race, family, stem yev-eo- (yl-yv-opar am born, 
é-yev-Ounv, yer), Ték-os child, stem rex-eo- (rixtw bring forth, rex-), yed-os 
lie, stem pevd-er- (Weid-w deceive). 

2. par (nom. -ya, neut.): yedu-pa thing written (ypdd-w write), vbn-ya thought 
(voéw think), roln-pa poem (rod-w make), ¢p-ua hide (dép-w flay), tTui-pa 
section (Téu-vw cut, Teu-, Tun-, 128 a). 


842. INSTRUMENT OR MEANS OF ACTION 


The instrument or means of an action is expressed by the primary 
suffixes 
1. rpo (nom. -rpo-y, neut.): &po-rpo-v plough (dpdw plough), d\v-rpo-v ransom 
(At-w release, Ni-), v€l-0-1 po-v rattle (oel-w shake, 624 a), d!-dax-rpo-v teacher's 
pay (diddoxw teach, d:dax-), dov-rpd-v bath (bathing-water ; Aov-w wash). 
8-po (nom. -Apo-v, neut.): Kdei-Opo-v bar for closing a door (KAel-w shut, 832). 
. Tp% (Nom. ~rpd, fem.) : wdx-rpa kneading-trough (udrrw knead, pay-), ph-r ps 
compact (épéw éoS shall say, ép-, pe-), xU-rp& pot (xXéw pour, xv-). 
4. ryp-vo- (nom. -rnp-w-y, neut.): in a few words, as mo-r#p-0-y cup (mivw 
drink, wo- 529); GedK-rijp-.o-v spell, charm (@Ay-w charm). See 858. 14. 
5. eo (rare; nom. -efoy, neut.) : rpogeia pay for rearing. See 863 a. 8. 
6. po (nom. -pé-», neut.): mr-epd-yv wing (aér-ona fly). 


go bo 


843. THE PERSON CONCERNED 


a. The person concerned or occupied with anything is denoted by 

a denominative formed by one of the following secondary suffixes : 

1. ev (nom, -et-s, Masc.): yoap-yar-ed-s secretary (ypdpuua, -aTos anything writ- 
ten), lep~ed-s priest (lepd-s sacred), twm-ev-s horseman (trmo-s horse), xadx- 
ev-s coppersmith (xadrxé-s copper). 

2. ra (NOM. -r7-s, ASC.) ; vat-rTn-s, sailor (vai-s ship), roks-ryns bowman (rbko-v 
bow), olxé-rns house-servant (olxo-s house, 834 f), dSerpa-rn-s prisoner (834 h). 

N,—By analogy are formed: evv-éry-s bed-fellow (evr) bed), following olxé- 

Ta-s; ord-iryn-s heavy-armed soldier (trdo-v, drrAa armour) following rodi-ry-s 

from older wéN-s; orpart-dry-s soldier (orparia army) following Secpe-r7-s. 

See 834 g. 

b. The following secondary suffixes form feminine substantives: 

la (nom, -:é): corresponding to masculines in -ev-s, as lépea priestess for 

iep-ev-ta: (lep-ev-s priest), Bagthera queen (Bacrd-el-s king). See-awa below. 

18 (nom. -ls): papyax-ts sorceress (ddpuaxo-v charm, poison, pappax-eb-s sor- 

cerer), carnd-ls female huckster (xarnh6-s huckster), @vdak-ls female guard 
(pUAag). 

3. 78 (nom. -rs): corresponding to masculines in -r7-s: olxé-ris house-maid 
(olké-rys), wodt-ris female citizen (wohi-rys). 

4. wrra, wot (nom. -1rra, -.woa): from sa added to stems in 7 or « (112, 114), 
as 09TTa female serf from @nr-1a (64s, Onr-ds serf), Kikiooa Cilician woman 
from Kedck-ia (Kikcé Cilictan) ; later, by analogy, Barihooa queen. 

5, atwva (nom. -ava) corresponding to masculines in -wy ; dé-awa lioness (Aé-wy 


be 


bo 
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lion), Sepda-awa handmaid (Gepdr-wy atiendant), Adk-awa woman of 
Laconia (Adx-wv a Laconian). By analogy, in o stems: Avk-atva she-wolf 
(Avko-s).  -awva stands for -av-ra, -av being a weak form of -wy (833 €, 35 b). 


N.— Names of dealers in anything usually end in -rddqs, -ov; fem. -rwrxs, 
~dos (rwréw sell), aS BiBio~rddrns bookseller (BiBAlo-v book), siro-wHAns grain- 
dedler (atro-s grain), aptémuds bread-woman (dpro-s bread). Cp. also xamrnXs 
under v6. 


844. GENTILES OR PLACE NAMES 


Gentiles are denominative nouns denoting belonging to or coming 
from a particular country, nation, or city. Gentiles are formed from 
proper nouns by secondary suffixes. 


1. ev (nom. -evs, gen. -éws, Inasc.), 18 (nom. -ts, gen. td-os, fem.) : 

Tlvaraeds -éws, Wdaratts -80s a Platacan (m Unddrata); "Eperpeeds an 
Erctrian (’Epérpia) ; Meyape’s, Meyapls a Megarian (ra Méyapa) ; Alodeds’ 
Aeolian (Atodos, mythical ancestor of the Aeolians). 

a. -is (-tSos) may denote a land or a dialect: 4 Awpls (yf) Doris; 7 
AloMs (yharra) the Aeolic dialect. 
2. 7a (nom. -ry-s, masc.), TH (nom. -rs, fem.) ; Teyed-rqs, Teyed-res of Tegea 
( Teyéa) 5 Drapr-d-rys, Zrapr-a-ris of Sparta (4 Zrdpra) ; Alyivy-rys, 
' Aiyivf-ris of Aegina (h Atyiva) ; DuBap-i-ryns, LuBap-i-ris Sybarite ( Zvpa- 
pis); Dexehe-w-rys, Deed-G-res Siciliote (4 Denedla). 
a. The endings -irys, -wrys are due to analogy ; see 843 a, N. 

3. Other gentiles, properly adjectives, end in -.0s, -va, as ’A@nvaio-s, -ala of 
Athens (ai A@jva), Midjo-ro-s for Midyr-wo-s of Miletus (Midyros), ’Omotrr- 
wo-s of Opus (Omods); (+) Kés, (t)KG, a8 "Twv-xés Tonic (“Iwv-es Iontans) ; 
v6-s, vf preceded by a(n), 7, as Lapd-ard-s of Sardis (Zdpdes), Aapyax-nyd-s 
of Lampsacus (Adpyaxos), Butavr-ivo-s Ryzantine (Busdrtiov). See 863 b. 12. 


845. PATRON YMICS 


Patronymics, or denominative proper names denoting descent 
from a father or ancestor, are formed from proper names of persons 
by means of the following suffixes: 


1. 8a (nom. -57-s, masc.), § (nom. -s, fem.) : 
Boped-5n-s son of Boreas fem. Boped-s, -dos from Bopéa-s 
Stems in @ shorten @ to a ; from such forms arose 
2. aS (nom. -d3y-s, masc.), a8 (nom. -ds, fem.) : 
Ocore-ady-s son of Thestius fem. Georcds, -ddos from Géorio-s 


From this type arose a new formation : 

8. vada (nom. -1ddy-s, masc.), a8 (nom. -cds, fem.) : . 
Pepyt-wddy-s_ = son of Pheres fem. Depyr-ids, -1d5-0s from bépys (-nTos) 
Tepon-idin-s son of Perseus (fem. Hepon-ts, -i5-os) from Hepoed-s 
Tedapwr-tddy-s son af Telamon from Tedapwy (-Bvos) 
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4, .8a (nom. -l8y-s, masc.),"15 (nom, -fs, fem.) : 
Tavrad-ldn-s sonof Tantalus fem. Tavrad-tls, -(d-0s from Tévrado-s 


Kexpor-ldn-s son of Cecrops fem. Kexpor-ls, -(8-os from Kéxpoy (-oros) 
Olve-ldn-s son of Oeneus fem. Olvy-is, -l8-os from Olvev-s 
Anro-tén-s son of Leto fem, Antweis, -l5-os from Anré (279) 


Stems in o drop 0; stems in ev (nv) drop v; stems in o« (we) drops 
5. Tov or tev (poetic and rare; nom. -iwy, masc.) : 
Kpov-twy son of Cronus (also Kpov-liy-s), gen. Kpov-iov-os or Kpov-iwros 
according to the metre, from Kpévo-s. 
6. wove or tva (poetic and rare ; nom. -1é»y or tv, fem.) : ; 
"Axpic-tdvn daughter of’ Axploto-s *Adpnot-ivn daughter of "Adpnaro-s 
846. Variations occur especially in poetry: a. Hom. Wn e-ldy-s, Hyde-td7-s, 
Tinhy-iddy-s, and Inhe-twr, son of Inrev-s ; "Arpe-l5n-s, Arpe-tdy-s, and ’ Arpe-twy, 
son of ’ Arped-s. 
b. Two patronymic endings : Tada-tov-ldn-s son of Tadaé-s. 
c. The stem drops or adds a syllable: Aevxad-f5y-s son of Aevxadlwy, -lwy-os ; 
Aapr-er-ldn-s Son of Adprro-s. 
a. -cins is used in comic formations: xrerr-lSy-s son of a thief. 
e. -vdas occurs in the dialects, as "Exapewadvia-s Epaminondas. 
f. -wos, -ecos, may indicate descent, as TeXaudme rat oh son of Telamon, Tur- 
dapela Ouydrnp daughter of Tyndareus ; cp. Tennyson’s ‘‘ Niobean daughter.” 


847. A patronymic may include the father, as Mesirpar (Sac the Peisistra- 
tidae (Peisistratus and his sons). 


848. Most genuine patronymics are poetical and belong to the older language. 
In the classical period patronymics rarely indicate descent in the case of historical 
persons ; a8 Edpirldys, ’Apwreldns. 


849. Metronymics denote descent from the mother, as Adva-tin-s son of 
Advan, Pirup-lin-s son of Pidvpa. 

850. Relationship is sometimes denoted by the suffixes wbeo (nom. -dob-s son 
of) and vSe& (nom. -1d9 daughter of); aS ddedp-t508-s nephew, ade¢-1d9 niece 
(a5edpé-s brother). 


PLACE 


851. Place may be expressed by the secondary suffixes 

1. vo (nom. -10-», neut.): Acoviowy (scil. iepdv) temple of Dionysus, “Hpaiov 
Heraeum. 

Also -e-10 (nom. -efo-v, neut.) : from substantives in -ev-s and by exten- 
sion in others; as yahke-to-» forge (xadk-el-s coppersmith), Onoe-iov The- 
séum (Onoet-s), Aoy-eto-v place for speaking (Adbyo-s speech), povo-eto-v seat 
of the Muses (s0toa muse), Odupumt-cio-v Olympigum (’OdMpmo-s Olympian 
Zeus). 

2. .tyhp-1o (nom. -r%p-c0-v, neut.): derived from substantives in -rqp (or -r4s) ; 
as axpoarhp-io-y auditorium (aKpoarhp or axpoarys hearer), épyacrhp-w0-v 
workshop (épyactnp workman), Bovdevryjpwr senate house (Bovrevryp OF 
Bovreurys councillor, senator). See 863 a, 8, 
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3. ov (NOM, -dy, gen. -Gr-os, masc.) : dvdp-dy apartment for men (avip, dvdp-ds 
man), inm-dv stable (inmo-s horse), wapdev-dv maidens apartment, Parthe- 
non, temple of Pallas (rapOévo-s maiden), olv-csy wine-cellar (otvo-s wine), 
dured-dy vineyard (dumedo-s vine). Forms in -eav occur, aS mepirrep-edy 
dove-cote (repiorepa dove), olvewy. 

4. tr8 (nom. -iris, fem.): added to wy, dvdpwr-tris apartment for men, 'yuvackwy- 
tres apartment for women. 

5. owed (nom. -wvd, fem.) : pod-wwd rose-bed (pido-y rose). 

6. tpa (rare; nom. -rpa, fem.) : épy4-o-rp& dancing-place (épyéopae dance), 
mwadal-o-rp& wrestling-ground (radal-w wrestic). Cp. 836. 


DIMINUTIVES 


852. Diminutives are denominatives formed from the stems of 
substantives by various secondary suffixes. 


1. vo (Nom. -to-v, neut.) : wacd-lo-v little child (mats, wasd-bs), dpvid-to-v small bird 
(8pvis, bpridos), dowld-o-y small shield (domls, domld-os). 
N. — Trisyllabic words are paroxytone if the first syllable is long by nature 
or position, 

2, 18-0 (nom. -(é.0-», neut.) ; derived from such words as dowld-to-v ; as Eup-L5t0-v 
dagger (lgos sword, stem Emer-), Bo-idto-v small cow (Bot-s), olkidio-v small 
house, olke + Stor (oikla), lx @bdi0-v small fish (ixdbs). See 833 b. 

apo (110M. -dpiov, Neut.) : wad-dpto-y little child. 

vb-pio (NOM. -vdpiov, neut.): wer-Vdpio-v little song (uédos). 

vAdvo (nom. -vAAoy, neut.) : ér-vAdo-v little epic or versicle (eros). 

teKo, toKa (nom. -loxos, masc., -loxyn, fem.): dvOpwa-loxo-s manikin, ratd-loKo-s 
young boy, rad-loxn young girl. From this comes -.x-1o in domid-loxw-v 
small shield. 


Se OU oO 


853. Many other diminutives occur, as axva: in riddxvn wine-jar (1lGos) ; 
8, 1: in dyuatls, -id0s small wagon (duaka), vais, -tos islet (vjco-s) ; W-ev : of the 
young of animals, as Aux-.deds wolf’s whelp (AvKo-s), also bideds son’s son, grand- 
son (ulds) ; vyo: dpradixos young bird (dpraNls) chick ; wv: KvAlxvn (and Kvad- 
lyvuv, kudixvls) small cup (Kudu). Rave or late are -akidiov, -dovov, -ddior, 
-tdd prov, -.ckdptoy, cov, 861. 19, -vdAos, and over 25 others. See ro, 860. 1. 

854. Diminutives are often combined: ma:d-wk-dpior stripling, pecpdx-iov, 
petpax-loKos, peipax-UdAd-Loy, peipax-vdaA-ld.oy -stripling (uetpat lass), xAav-trK-ldioy 
cloaklet (xravls), fpddpeoy insect ({@or animal). 

855. Some words, especially such as denote parts of the body, are dimini- 
tive in form, but not in meaning; as xpavlov skull, Onpioy beast (= Op), medlor 
platn (rédov ground), all in Homer, who has no diminutives. Diminutives often 
employed tend to lose their diminutive value. 


856. Diminutives may express affection, familiarity, daintiness, and some- 
times pity or contempt (cp. dar-ling, lord-ling). See the examples under 852, 
and also rarp-(Swrv daddy (rartp), dbedg-ldto-y dear little brother, Zwxpar-t5.ov 
dear Socky, 4vOpér-tov manikin. Some endings often have an ironical force, as 
wrovr-ak rich churl, yaorp-wv fat-belly. 
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FORMATION OF ADJECTIVES 


857. Adjectives are formed by the same suffixes as are used in 
substantives, the same formation producing in one case a substantive, 
in another an adjective. Many words formed with certain suffixes 
(to, po, vo, po, To) are used as adjectives or as abstract substantives 
(usually femimine or neuter). Thus q:Ala friendly or friendship; so 
arép-ave-s crown (arép-w enctrele) was originally an adjective. Many 
suffixes have no characteristic signification. 

Adjectives are either primitive (from roots or verb-stems) or 
denominative (from substantives or other adjectives). But this 
distinction is often obliterated and difficult to determine. 


858, The following are the chief adjectival suffixes: 


1. 0, & (Mom. -o-s, -7 or -&, -o-v): primary: dour-d-s remaining (rela-w leave, 
dur-, Aew-, Aowr-), evK-d-s bright (Aebcow shine, devk-w). 

2. vo, Ww: a common suffix expressing that which pertains or belongs in any 
way to a person or thing. By union with a preceding stem vowel we 
have azo, eto, 010, wo, vio. : 

Primary (rare): dy-co-s sacred (dyos expiation) ; with a comparative 
force: &Ados other (ad-10-s alius), uéoos middle (yed-1o-s medius, 118). 

Secondary in riu-o-s worthy, costly (ring honour); ptd-v0-s friendly 
(plro-s dear) ; 5p8-c0-s steep (dpH6-s straight) ; thova-co-s rich (rdofro-s 
riches, 115) ; Sfxa-to-s just (dix-n right, 834) ; ofxe-to-s domestic (ofko-s 
house, 834 f) ; rarp-wo-s hereditary (warjp father, warp-, 262); Baolhre- 
wo-s royal (Bacred-s king); Oépe-o-s of summer (Bépos, stem Gepec-) ; 
‘aldo-io-s venerable (aldws shame, stem aldoc-, 266); jpeos heroic (Hows 
hero, Npwf-, 267) ; whxv-w0-s a cubit long (rfxu-s, 268). The feminines 
are often abstract substantives, as ¢iA-la friendship. 

a. The ending -aios has been transferred from a stems, as in yepo-aio-s 
of or from dry land (xépe-os). The form t-afos occurs: dpaxp-caio-s 
worth a drachma (Spaxuy). -etos has become independent in avdp-etos 
manly (avyp). On gentiles in ~1os, see 844. 3. 

b. Ionic y-to (nom. -7ios), properly from stems in ev (yv), as Hom. yadkt-ia-s 
brazen (pertaining to a yadxed-s brazier ; Attic xadxeos, -ofs, see 858. 4), 
Bacidy-to-s royal; and transferred in Tonic to other stems, as in #Fodeu- 
gio-s warlike, dvOpwr-yio-s human (Attic dvOpdrreio-s), dvdp-jio-s manly. 

3. evr for cevr (nom. -es) forms denominative adjectives denoting fulness or 
abundance (mostly poetic). 

riuh-es (rinhs) honoured, and by analogy devdp-jes woody (dévdpo-v 
tree); xapl-es graceful (xdpi-s), dodders wily (dddo-s), and by analogy 
aiuar-b-es bloody (atua, -ar-os blood, 884 j), ixdu-d-es full of fish, 
xpu-6-es Chilling (xpt-os chill). Also in edpd-es mouldy (edpds, -OT0s). 

4. eo (nom. -eo-s, -ofs, 290) forms denominative adjectives denoting material : 
xpbaeos, xpvcots golden (xpicé-s gold). 
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a. eo is derived from eo, seen in xptoeos (poetic). Here « is part of the 
stem (834f). On -nlos see 858. 2 b. 

5. eo (nom. -7s, -és): primitive: Wevd-s false (Wevd-w deceive), cad-s clear, 
Tpnr-ys prone, wvyi-ys healthy. Very cominon in compounds, as 
a-cpar-ys unharmed, secure (d-priv. + cpad- in oPddrdw trip). 

6. ko, ako, uo (nom. -Kos, very common, cp. 864.1): many denominatives 
formed by these suffixes denote relation, many others jitness or 
ability. , 

a. Denominatives: pavri-xd-s prophetic (udvri-s prophet); ovaoi-x6-s natural 
(dios nature); Ondrvu-Kb-s feminine (Ofdu-s female); Aape-xéi-s Daric 
(AGpeto-s Darius). 

b. Froin gvoi-xé-s, ete., xo was taken as an independent suffix in povo~cKxé-s 
musical (woica muse); BapBap-cxé-s barbaric (BdépBapo-s barbarian, 
foreigner); didacxad-cxd-s able to teach (didoxado-s teacher); wadnuat- 
uxé-s fond of learning (ud@npa, -paros thing learnt); Kepape-cxé-s Potters’ 
quarter, Ceramicus (xepayel-s potter); Baowd-txé-s royal (Baccded-s 
king); fpw-ix6-s heroic, from #pw(¢),-0s hero ; "Axaiuées or Axa-«Kxd-s 
(38) Achaean (Axaé-s Achacan). 


N. — dpx-txé-s able to rule (apx-3), ypad-txd-s able to write or draw (ypag-%), 
need not be derived directly from the root. 

c. Koprv6c-axd-s Corinthian (Koplyé-t0o-s Corinthian); cmovde-axé-s consisting 
of spondees (crovd-eto-s spondee). 

d. +-1«é represents ixé added to the verbal in 7é- (cp. also padnuart-txé-s). 
Thus, dex-rixd-s suited to speaking (déy-w speak); alic@n-rixd-s capable 
of fecling (aicé-dvopat feel); dpiOpn-rixd-s skilled in numbering (dp.6- 
péw to number); mpax-rixd-s practical, able to do (mpdrtw do); oxer- 
rixd-s reflective (oxér-r-onar look carefully, consider). Added to a 
noun-stem : vau-rixé-s nautical (vai-s ship). 

7. Xo (nom. -do-s): primary (usually active) and secondary. Cp. 860. 1. 
Primary in de-dé-s cowardly (dédo-na fear, d1-, de-, doi-) ; or pep-dd-s 
twisied (arpég-w turn); tud-déb-s blind (rig-w raise a smoke) ; Kotdos 
hollow (= xog-tho-s, Lat. cav-us) ; rpox-aré-s running (rpéx-w runy; 
etx-eho-s like (orca am like, eix-); xapm-0do-s bent (xdur-t-w bend) ; 
perd-wr6-s sparing (peld-onar spare). dmrar-n-dbs deceitful (drdry deceit, 
drard-w deceive) may be a primitive or a denominative. Cp. 860. 1. 

a-reo denoting quality in apr-addo-s attractive, ravishing (apwétw 
seize), Oapo-aréo-s bold (dpo-os boldness). 

8. po (nom. -yo-s, 861.1): primary : Gep-ub-s warm (6¢p-w warm); secondary 
in €86-0-uo-s seventh. 

9. t-po, o-tpo (nom. -yo0-s, -crpo-s) : oiten denoting able to or fit to. Adjectives 
in wo are primitive or denominative, and are derived from --stems ; 
those in -ciue are denominative and come mostly from stems in ot + po 
(as xpi-crpo-s useful, from yph-ors use); but oo has thence been 
abstracted as an independent suffix, 

d6x-tuo-s approved (dox-é-w seem good); udx-io-s warlike (udxn bat- 
tle); vbu-tyo-s conformable to law (vouo-s); ¢5-wd-.po-s eatable (€6-wd-7 
food, poet. #5-w eat); xavot-po-s combustible (xadw burn, rat-cr-s burn- 
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ing); \bat-po-s able to loose (Ad-o1-s loosing); immd-opo-s fit for riding 
(trmdgouat ride); adw-ouo-s easy to take (adioKouat, éédwv), 

10. pov (nom. -“wy, -uoy): primary in pry-pwv mindful (p-ury-cKomae remem- 
ber), TAf-pwv enduring, wretched (érhy-v endured). Cp. 861. 8. 

11. vo (nom. -vo-s, 861. 11): primary (usually passive) and secondary (829 a). 
Sometimes denoting that which may, can, or must be done. = 

Primary in de-vé-s fearful (dédorka fear, di-, det-, Sot-); ceprvd-s to 
be revered (o€B-onar revere); mwid-avd-s persuasive (reld-w persuade, 110-, 
web-, To8-); wic-vvo-s trusting (relb-w). Secondary in cxore:-vé-s dark 
(= oxores-vo-s from oxét-os darkness). 

12. wo (nom. -ivo-s, 861. 11): forms denominative adjectives of: material, as 
Ald-wo-s of stone (AlOo-s), EvA-wo-s wooden (EbAo-v) ; to denote time, 
and derived from such forms as éapi-vé-s vernal (Zap spring), as in 
tyuep-vb-s by day (huépa), xGeo-cwé-s of yesterday (xOés); other uses: 
avOpwr-vv0-s human (dvOpwiro-s mai), ddnO-vd-s genuine (ddnOhs true). 

tveo in Aa-tveo-s = Ad-ivo-s stony (Aas stone). On -nvos, -ives in gen- 
tiles, see 844, 3. 

13. po, pa (nom. -pé-s, -p&): primary, and secondary. . Primary, in éyé-pd-s 
hated, hostile (2x6-w hate), haur-pé-s shining (Adur-w shine), xara-pb-s 
slack (xadd-w slacken). Secondary, in fofe-pb-s fearful (pbfo-s fear, 
po8%-, 884 f), kpar-epd-s mighty (xpdr-os might); primary or secondary 
in dua-pb-s grievous (dvia grief, dud-w grieve). See 860. 3. 

14. ryp-vo (nom. -rjpio-s) : in denoiminatives, derived from substantives in -rnp 
(or -rns) by the suffix . ; but the substantive is not always found. 

ow-Thp-.o-s preserving (cw-rhp saviour), whence the abstract cwrnpla 
(858. 2) safety; Oedx-rqp-o-s enchanting (@edx-ryp charmer, éXy-w en~ 
chant), whence SedAxrijpiov (842. 4), Av-rip-to-s delivering (du~r7p), 
dpuntipior starting-place (dpudw, dpuduat start). 

15. v (nom. -v-s, -efa, -¥): primitives are 7du-s sweet (45-oua. am pleased), Tax-U-s 
swift (réx-0s swiftness), Bad-v-s deep (Bd6-0s depth). Cp. 859. 8. 

16. wer (nom. -wdys, -des): in primitives (rare), as rper-wdys proper (rpér-w 
beseem) ; usually in denominatives denoting fulness or similarity: 
rrow-bdns grassy (rola), ainar-ddns looking like blood (atya). See 833 a. 

17. Suffixes of Degree: tov and toro (318) usually form primitives; repo and 
waro (313 ff.), denominatives. repo occurs also in 16-repo-s which of two? 
awpo-repo-s earlier, vo-repo-s later, éxd-repo-s each. On the suffix repo 
apparently without comparative force, see 1066, 1082 b. %-repo-v is 
substantivized (bowel); from év in. 

18. Suffixes of Participles and Verbal Adjectives (primary): active yr, o7, 301 a,c; 
middle and passive yevo. Verbal adjectives denoting completion (usu- 
ally passive) ro ; possibility and necessity ro, reo (471-473). 

On the formation of ADVERBS, see 341 ff. 


LIST OF NOUN SUFFIXES 


The list includes the chief suffixes used in subsiantives and adjectives. Sepa- 
ration of a suffix from the root is often arbitrary and uncertain. 
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859] 
859. VOWEL SUFFIXES 
1. o: nom. -o-s masc., fem., -o-y neut. A Common suffix in primitives denoting 
persons (usually male agents) or things (often abstracts). 
apx-6-s leader from Gpx-w lead; ¢vy-6-y yoke from fey-vi-ue yoke 
(fuy-, fevy-); Aby-0-s speech from Ady-w speak ; vopro-s custom, law from 
véu-w distribute; or6d-0-s expedition from oréddw (ared-) send ; Tpop-b-s 
(6, 4) nurse from rpép-w nourish; pép-o-s tribute from gép-w bear, 
bring. 
a. The roots of some words appear only in other languages: olk-o-s house, 
Lat. vic-u-s. 
‘pb. The suffix has the accent when the agent is denoted. e¢ of the root 
varies with o (831 b). 
2. @: nom. -& or -y fem. A common suffix in primitives, usually to denote 


a. 

b. 
3. @ 
4. Wt: 
5. to: 
6. ud, 
7. Fo, 


things, often abstracts (action). 
apx-% beginning from épy-w begin; doB-4 pouring from eiB-w pour ; 

pax-n fight from udx-onar fight; omovd-4 haste from oneté-w hasten ; 
oréy-n roof from oréy-» shelter; rpod-h nourishment from rpép-w 
nourish ; réx-n chance from quae happen (rux-); gop-4 crop from 
pép-w bear ; j puy-7 flight from petyw flee (duy-, pevy-). 

The roots of some words appear only in other languages: yur-7 woman 
(Eng. queen). 

Most substantives accent the suffix ; but many accent the penult. 


: Nom. -ds, -ys, in a few masculines, usually compounds: macdo-rpip-n-s 


trainer of boys in gymnastics (rpiBw rub). 

primary, in d¢-i-s snake, poet. rpby-i-s runner (rpéx-w run), wodr--s city 
(originally réA-i-s), qv-i-s yearling. Many words with the suffix have 

taken on 6 or 7; as édw-l-s hope édmi-5-os (€Aw-omax hope), xap-t-s grace 

xapi-r-os (xalpw rejoice, xap-). 

in a few primitive verbal adjectives (d-y-10-s 858. 2), bat common in 

denominate adjectives (858. 2), rare in substantives: vup-to-s bride- 

groom (véupn bride) ; in names of things more concrete than those end- 
ing in -&: paprip-w0-v a testimony (cp. waprip-1a testimony) ; in gentiles 
(844. 3); in diminutives (852. 1), often in combination with other 

diminutive suffixes (apio, du, vddw, etc. 852); often in combination 
with a final stem vowel (851. 1, 858. 2). 

wa: rarely primary, in g@vta flight (devy-w fice); in verbal abstracts : 
pavla madness (840 a. 9); usually secondary in the fem. of adj. in 

Bapeia = Bapev-ia, wirra pitch (= mk-.a, op. Lat. pic-us), yAGrra 

tongue = yAwx-ca (Cp. yAwx-ts point, yAOx-es beards of corn), OArra serf 
(843 b. 4) ; in the nom. fem. of participles in »7, or (Adovea from AvorT-1a, 
deAvav-ia); in denominative abstracts expressing quality (840 b. 1, 2); 
in names of persons: rap-la-s steward (rép-v-w cut, é-rap-ov), Nix-la-s 
Nicias (vicyn victory). — Often in combination with other suffixes: aiva 
843 b. 55 -e-va a a9; woa 843 b.4; rp, Teepa 839d. 2, 3. 

Fa: primary, in pos for 8p(F)os boundary, xev(¢)és empty, haul p) bs left 
(Lat. lacvus), xad(¢)és beautiful; (probably) secondary in verbals in 
-réos (Auréos that must be loosed) and in adj. in -ad¢os (860. 1). 
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(ev): primary, in adjectives (858. 15), in substantives: yévwrs chin, 
whx-v-s fore-arm. —9. &: primary, in fenlinines: iloy-é-s strength, 
édp-b-s eye-brow, véx-i-s (Hom.) corpse, cf. Lat. nec-are.—10. ev (nv): 
primary of the agent (839 a. 5); rarely of things: Kow-ed-s chisel 
(xér-r-w cut) ; secondary, of the person concerned (848 a. 1), in gentiles 
(844.1), rarely of things: dovax-ev-s reed-thicket (d6vak reed) ; in diminu- 
tives in -w&ets (853).—11. o. (nom.-d): primary in we6-é mecbods per- 
swasion (279).— 12. wf (nom. -ws): primary in #p-ws #pw-os hero (267). 


860. SUFFIXES WITH LIQUIDS (A, p) 


1d 


o, AG: primary, in @0-do-»y race, gi-Aj clan (pt-w produce), wi-do-s felt 
(Lat. pi-lu-s), feby-dn loop of a yoke (feby-v0-p. yoke); a6-do-s Contest, a0- 
do-y prize, Tup-db-s blind (rid-w raise a smoke), orpeB-Ab-s twisted (orpéd-w 
turn). Cp. 858.7. Secondary, in rayu-ré-s thickish (dimin.). ado, ada: 
primary, in dud-aré-s navel, xpdr-ado-» clapper (xpér-0-s noise), Kep-ahi 
head, tpox-art-s running (rpéx-w), wi-ado-s fat (rialyw fatten) ; secondary, 
in du-adé-s level (dud-s one and the same). Developed from this are adeo, 
aed: wi-addo-s fat, xepd-adéo-s wily (xépd-os gain), see 858. 7. edo, eXd: 


: primary (prob.), in etx-edo-s like (Zorxa am like, eix-), vep-édyn cloud (Lat. 


nebula); secondary, in @v-pé-An altar. nhdo, nAad: Kxda-ndo-s huckster 
(agency), 9u-nd} sacrifice (0b-w), bW-ndé6-s lofty (vp-os height); primary or 
secondary: drar-y-déb-s guileful (dmdry guile, dward-w cheat), oty-ndé-s mute 
(ciy# silence, ciyd~w am mute). wWo, Wa: primary, in rpox-ido-s sandpiper 
(rpéx-w run); secondary, in épy-tdo-s passionate (épy7). tro, tha: pri- 
mary, in orpéf-ido-s top (orpéd-w turn); secondary, in wéd-ido-» sandal 
(ré5-n fetter, wots foot). vdo, vAd: primary, in dd«r-vdo-s finger, crag- 


: vd} bunch of grapes. Secondary, in pix-vdo-s small (utxx-d-s). DAo, DAG: 


2% 


opovd-thy beetle. wo, oka: primary, in ed-wdo-v image (ed-opar resemble), 
edx-wh} prayer (e¥x-onar). Rare forms: adv, adtpo, edto, nto. 
v: primary, in 69-Av-s femaze (root én give suck). 


3. po, pa: primary, in substantives: dy-pé-s field, Lat. ager (dy-w), vex-pd-s corpse 


(ep. véx-t-s), ‘yau-B-pb-s son-in-law (ya-é-w marry, for 8 see, 130), éx0-pb-s 
enemy, %x6-pa hatred (€x6-w hate), dpyu-po-s silver, vd-pa hydra (vd-wp 
water); xarely, of instrument 842. 6; of place, in ¢d-pa seat; primary, in 
adjectives (858. 13). apo, apa: primary, in Brép-apo-y eye-lid (Brér-w 
look), réd-apo-s basket (rhdw, TAHvat bear), Au-apd-s shiny (cp. Alq-os 
fat). Spo (qpo), Gpa (npa): primary or secondary, in dw-ad-pb-s grievous 
(avila grief, duid-w grieve), AdT-y-pd-s painful (Atty pain, NIwé-w grieve); 
secondary, in dv6-npé-s flowery (&vé-os), and perhaps in rov-npé-s toilsome 
(bvo-s, mové-ouar toil). epo, epa: secondary, in poBe-pd-s terrible (p6Bo-s 
terror), Whence oxt-epd-s shady (ona shade); also in revd-ep-s father-tn- 
law = lit. one who binds (cp. retoua = revé-cya cable), év-epou those below 
the earth (év). vpo, vpa: secondary, in Avyu-pd-s (Acyt-s) skrill, whence 
primary &x-vpo-y chaff, pdrey-vpb-s burning (préy-w burn). po, Upa: pri- 
mary or secondary, in ioxv-pé-s strong (loxt-w am strong, ioxt-s strength) ; 
primary, in A¢m-ipo-v rind (Aéw-w peel), yép-tpa bridge. wpo, pa: primary, 
in éa-dpa late sunumer (b7-i0 Gey at the rear, after). 
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4, pe(rare): primary, invdk-pe-s hill-top (dk-po-s highest), t5-pi-s knowing (eléor, 
idety). 

5. pv (rare): primary, in dde-pu tcar; cp. Old Lat. dacruma for tacrima, 

6. ap: primary, in #7-ap, #rar-os liver (253 b), weap fat, e-ap spring. —7. ep, 
np: primary, in dap ddp-os air (&nu blow, of the wind), aié-rp, -¢p-os upper 
air (até-w kindle).—8. wp: primary: gen. -ar-os: vé-wp water; gen. -wpos : 
ixwp ichor, serum; gen. -opos: by analogy in atro-xpdr-wp possessing full 
powers (xpat-os power). —9. apa: primary, in Ar-d-hpy Clonic) satiety, 
ep. 832. : 


861. SUFFIXES WITH NASALS (p, v) 


1. po, pa (nom, po-s; -yd and -4y): primary, in substaritives denoting actions 
or abstract ideas (840 a, 5-7), and in some concretes: xd-ud-s juice (xéw 
pour, xv-), ypau-py line (ypdg-w write, draw); in adjectives (858. 8,9). On 
-T-o -T-pa, -O-po -0-pa, -c-u0 -c-wa see 887, 832, 836; secondary, rarely in 
substantives: dpi-ud-s coppice (dpi-s tree, oalt), or adjectives: @rv-po-s true 
(éregés real).—t-po: secondary, derived from x stems (858, 9).—2. par 
(nom, -wa): primary, denoting result (841.2). Here to wa from py (cp. 
bvoua name, Lat. nomen; répya goal, Lat. termen) 7 has been added ; 
ep. cognomentum. — 3. pev (nom. -xyv): primary, in so-uhy shepherd, 
A-phy harbour. —4. pevo: primary, in participles: dzvyd-pevo-s.—5. pe 
(rare): primary, in $-yi-s speech (poet. for ¢74-uy).—6. pw (nom. 
-#is): prin., pyy-ni-s surf (jyy-vi-y break). —T. pvo, pva: prim., in o7d~pvo-s 
jar (i-o7n-pe set, stand, ora-), Béde-pvo-v dart (Baddw throw), wol-pvy flock, 
ALpyy lake.—8. pov (nom, -wwr): primary, in pye-udy leader (iyyé-opnaslead) ; 
adjectives 858. 10. —9. pova: primary, in rA-c-norh fulness (wlu-wdy-pe 
fill). — 10. pov (nom, -zwr): primary, in ye-ndby winter, he-pov meadow. 

11. vo, va: primary, in vr-vo-s sleep, xar-vd-s smoke, mow-v} punishment, pep-v} 
dower (dép-w bring), réx-vo-v child (rlxrw bear, rex-), in adjectives (858. 11); 
secondary, in adjectives (858. 11), in cedt-vn moon (= cedac~-vn, oédas 
gleam).—avo, ava: primary, in ordg-avo-s crown, ored-dvy diadem (oréd-w 
encircle), Spém-avo-v, Spew-dvn sickle (dpér-w pluck), dpy-avo-v tustrument 
(pyov work), Ony-dvn whetstone (Oyy-w whet); in adjectives: orey-avd-s 
(cp. orey-vbs) water-tight («réy-w shelter); secondary, in Sr-r-d»y fodder 
(Bo~ré-s, Bb-oxw graze), Fip-avo-v seat (€5-pa seat). avo (nvo), Bva (Hva) : 
secondary, in gentiles (844. 3). evo, ea: primary, in wapé-évo-s maiden, 
od-évn elbow. yvo, qva: primary, in 7--6y-vn nurse (Ofo0a give suck). 
tyo, wa: secondary, in adjectives of material and time (858, 12), and in 
pad-ivd-s slender, ped-ivn millet. veo, wea: secondary, in adjectives of 
material (858. 12). tvo, iva: primary, in yad-ivé-s bridle, céd-ivo-v pars- 
ley ; secondary, in gentiles (844. 3); in patronymics (845. 6); in épu@p-tvo-s 
red mullet (épv6p6-s red); BodB-ivn a kind of BodP-bs (a Vulb-root). ovo, 
ova: primary, in xd-dvo-s batile-rout (xéA-opar urge on); in abstracts, as 
75-0} pleasure (#5-onat am pleased). vvo, wa: primary, in xcop-dvn club, 
wle-vro-s relying on (relb-w persuade). vo, Wwa: primary, in xlyd-Uvo-s 
danger, alcx-ivn disyrace, vo, eva: primary, in Kod-wri-s hill, xop-dry 
crow. — 12, vv (rare): primary, in Avy-»i-3 smoky fire. 
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13. awa: secondary, of the person concerned (843 b. 5).— 14. av: primary, 
in wddas wdAar-os black. —15. ev (nom. -nv): primary, in rép-ny tender, 
&pp-nv male. —16. yv: primary, in revd-4y inquirer (wevd-opar, muvOdvoyat 
inguire).— 17. w (nom. -is): primary, in deAdgis dolphin, ddis travail. — 
18. ov (nom. -wyv): primary, in words of agency : réxr-wv carpenter, Tpiy-dy 
turtle-dove (rpitw murmur, Tpvy-), KAvs-wy wave (KrAvfw dash, xrvb-); and 
in others, as eéx-w» image (orca am like, elk-), x-wv snow. — 19. vov : second- 
ary, in padax-lwy darling, diminutive of wadaxd-s soft. —tov: primary, in 
comparatives ; 75-iwy sweeter (45-d-s) ; secondary, in patronymics (846. 5). 
— pov: primary, in riwy fat.—20. wv: secondary, in words denoting 
persons possessing some physical or mental quality, as ydorp-wy glutton 
(yaornp belly); to denote place (851. 3); in names of months: ‘Av@ecrn- 
pudy. —21. pov: primary, in ai(¢) wr age, gen. alGv-os.— 22, www: second- 
ary, in patronymics (845. 5).—23. wova: secondary, in patronymics 
(845. 6). 


862. SUFFIXES WITH LABIALS (mt, ¢$) 


1. ow: primary, in oxédd-oy stake, pale (oxdddw stir up; split ?).—2. on: 
primary, in xév-wy gnat.—3. go, d& (rare): primary, in «pér-ador the 
temples, xopv-p} head (xdpus helmet) ; usually in names of animals, as 
%p-:po-s kid, €kagos deer; secondary, in late diminutives : @np-dgio-v in- 
sect (O@np beast), xepd-vgro-v petty gain (xépd-os gain). 


863. SUFFIXES WITH DENTALS (rt, 8, 8) 
a. Suffixes with rt. 

_1. 4+: primary, at the end of stems, as d~yvus, d~yvG-r-0s unknown (yi-yua-oxw 
know). : 

2. ro, 7ra@: primary, in verbal adjectives in -ré-s (471) with the force of a 
perfect participle, as yvw-ré-s known (yi-yvd-oxw Know), ota-ré-s 
placed, standing (t-orn-ue set, place), or with the idea of possibility, 
as du-ré-s able to be looscd; in verbal abstracts, which sometimes be- 
come concrete: Koi-ro-s, xol~rn bed (xet-uar lie), Bpov-ry thunder (Bpéu-w 
roar), gv7ré-v plant (ddw produce), ro-rd-v drink (rivw drink, ro- 
529), Bio-rés, Bro-ry life, means of living (Blo-s life); in numerals, 
rpl-ro-s third, &x-ro-s sex-tu-s.—In superlatives, w-ro primary, as 
45-wrr0-s sweetest (5-U-s) ; raro, secondary, as dAnOéc-raro-s most true 
(ddnO7s).— Ta (nom, -rn-s): primary, to denote the agent (839 a. 1) ; 
secondary, to denote the person concerned (843 a. 2),—aro, ara: 
primary, in Oav-aro-s death (Ovy-cxw, Cav-ely dic), xady-aro-s weariness 
(xdu-vw, Kap-ely am weary). ero, era: primary, in way-erd-s frost 
(riyy-vi-ue make hard); secondary, in edy-érn-s bed-fellow (edvy bed, 
843a.N.). Gra and, nra nS, tra iri8, wra wd, in gentiles (844. 2), 

3. rar (tyr) : secondary, in substs, denoting quality (840 b.4).—4. repo: 
primary, in verbal adjectives (473),— 5. re.pa: primary, of the agent 
(839 b. 3).— 6. repo: secondary, in comparatives (313) ; substantivized 
in @p-repo-y bowel. — 7. rnp: primary, to denote the agent (839 a. 2), 
often regarded as the instrument: paorip hammer (8°82), dpu-riHp 
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ladle. —8. rnp-1o : compound suffix, of place (851. 2), of means (842. 4), 
of wages (842. 5): Oper-ripia reward for rearing (rpéd-e) ; in adjec- 
tives, 858. 14.9. +L: primary, to denote action or an abstract idea 
. (840a.1); rarely, of persons: sdy-ri-s seer (ualv-opar rage, am in- 
spired, wav-),—10. 118: primary, of the agent (839b.4).—11. top: 
primary, of the agent (839 a. 3).—12. rp&: primary, of instrument or 
means (842. 8) ; of place (851. 6). —13. rpa (nom. -rpia): primary, of the 
agent (839 b. 2). —14. rp.8 (nom. -7pls): primary, of the agent (839 b. 1). 
—15. tpio: secondary, in dddé-rp-i0-s belonging to another. —16. po 
(-rpo-s, -rpo-v) : primary, to denote the agent (839 a. 4), instrument 
(842. 1), place, as @¢a-rpo-» theatre (place for seeing), éx-rpo-v bed. — 
17. tv: primary, of actions or abstract ideas (840 a. 4); in do-ru city, 
gi-rv sprout (pi-w produce) ; secondary, denoting connection with a 
numeral: rpir-rv-s third of a tribe (rpi-ro-s third). 


18. Gr: primary, in xépas, xépar-os (and xépws, 258) horn. —19. nr: primary, 


in wévys, -nt-0s serf (rév-opar toil), TAdv-nr~es planets (rhavd-w wander). 
— 20. ur: primary, in pédu, -cr-os honey (Lat. mel), xdp-s grace (xalpw 
rejoice, xap-). See 859. 4,— 21. tre8 (nom. -?ris, fem.) : secondary in 
words denoting place (851. 4).—22. wr: primary, in yédws, -w7os 
laughter (yedd-w laugh).—23. yr: primary, in active participles 
(except the perfect), as dto-vr-os ; in some adjectives inflected like 
participles (éxa» willing), and in participial substantives: Spdx-wy ser- 
pent (d€px-onar gleam, Spax-eiv), also in Aéwy lion, ddduas adamant. 
— 24. Fevr (nom. -es): secondary, in adjectives denoting fulness 
(858, 3), and in some proper names of places: ’Orots Opus from ’Oo~ 
fer7-s (844, 3). 


b: Suffixes with 8. 
1. 8: secondary, in patronymies (845. 1).—2. S&avo: secondary, in otr- 


davé-s a nobody (ott nobody), properly from 713, neuter of rt, + avé-s. 
—e-Savo: primary, in piy-e-davé-s chilling (pty-éw shudder).—3. 5-amo: 
secondary, in é\dedamrés foreign, properly = 4\d0d, neuter of Aros (cp. 
aliud), + aré-s.— 4. &a: secondary, in patronymics (845. 1).— 5. S10: 
ord-5-.0-s standing (i-orn-u), With 5 prob. from a word containing the 
suffix 6, as du-dddi0-s public from ay-padé-y publicly. —6. Swy: primary, 


in per-e-5dy care (uédrer ts a@ care), ddry-n-duv pain (aryé-w suffer); sec- 


ondary, in xorvAnddv a cup-shaped hollow (xorUAn cup); Cp. axO-n-dadr 
distress (4x6-0s burden).— 7. 8wva: primary, in ped-e-dovyn care (see 
dwr). 


8. aS: primary, in ud-ds, -dd-0s snow-flake (vip-w, better velp-w, snow), 


guy-ds exile (pevy-w flee, puy-), Aaum-ds torch (Adum-w shine) ; second- 
ary, in abstract feminines denoting number (840 b. 5).—9. 106, 
10. vasa: secondary, in patronymics (845. 3).—11. e&e: secondary, 
in Kar-wp-ddio-s from the shoulder (&yo-s), derived from 45:x6-dé-t0-s 
divided (d:x6as, -dd0s divided). — 12. 6: primary, in dez-is, -id-os shicid, 
édr-ls hope (€dwouar hope); secondary, in adj. as cupuaxls allied 
(7é6Ms) from ctppaxo-s allied with; in words denoting the person con- 
cerned (843 b. 2); in gentiles (844. 1), as Ilepois Persian woman; in 
feminine patronymics (845, 4).—13, wa: secondary, in patronymics 
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(845. 4).—14. eo: secondary, in names of relationship (850).— 
15. Sev: secondary, in diminutives (853).— 16. t8t0: secondary, in 
diminutives (852, 2), and transferred in po.p-idio-s doomed (wotpa doom). 
—17. 1&: secondary, in xvyyuis greave (xvqun leg, thigh).—18. vba: 
secondary, in patronymics (846, e).—19. w&er: secondary, in adjec- 
tives of fulness (858. 16). 

c. Suffixes with @. 

1. @ appears in suffixes that are obscure in relation to root or stem (832) : 
Spvis Spvid-os bird, Yduaos sand, xvados cup, wédAcOos ordure ; several in -v 
(probably not Greek), as épéB-cvOos chick-pea.—2. Oro, OAG: primary, 
in -yév-e-Odo-v, "yer-€-0An race (yly-vopar become, yerv-).— 3. ®Av.0: second- 
ary, in yer-EOX0-s belonging to one’s birth. —4. Opo, Opa: primary, in 
tip-Opo-y joint (dpapiocxw join, ap-), ér-Bd-Opa ladder (Balyw go, Ba-). 


864. SUFFIXES WITH PALATALS (k, y, x) 


1. «xo, Ka: primary (rare), in 67-«n box (Tl-@n-~ place) ; secondary, in ad- 
jectives (858, 6).— ako (vare): primary, in pad-axd-s soft (cp. Lat. mollis) ; 
secondary in adjectives (858. 6. c).— axe: secondary, in xtp-vaxé-s of the 
Lord. — xo, wa: secondary, in adjectives (858. 6), in gentiles (844. 3), 
—2,. oxo, oKG: primary, in dicxos guoit (= dix + oxo-s from dix-eiy throw), 
Bo-cxy faod (cp. Bécxw feed).— wo: secondary, in diminutives (852. 6). 

8. ax: primary, in petpat lass, pepdx-o-v lad dimin. 854, xédAat flatterer. — 
4. Gx: primary, in @spat breast-plate.—5,. ux: primary, in KUrAck cup, 
§acé comrade. —6. tx: primary, in répéit, -ixos partridge. — 7. dx: pri- 
mary, in «fp, -dKos herald. 

8. oy: primary, in &prat rapacious, dpray-y seizure (ep. dpragvw seize). — 
9. ty: primary, in pdorit, -ty-0s whip.— 10. vy: primary, in dvrué, -vyos 

rim. —11. yy: primary, denoting something hollow, in ¢dAayt phalanx, 
oddrvy— trumpet, Adpvy— laryne. 
12. «xo: secondary, in dprdd-cx0-$ chick, dimin, (épradt-s chicken). 


865. SUFFIXES WITH SIGMA 


1. ov (=7t): primary, denoting actions or abstract ideas (840 a. 2) ; rarely of 
persons : ré-ors husband. —2. oa: primary, denoting actions or abstract 
ideas (840 a. 3).—3. oto: primary, in per-dp-cro-s raised from the ground 
(uer-alpw lift wp, dp-).—4. ortpo: in adj. (858. 9).—5. ornvo: in d(c)- 
oTyvo-s unhappy.—6. oro: secondary, in tpraxocrés thirtieth from rpia- 
xovr + To-s.—7, ouvo, cvva: secondary, in adjectives: SovAd-cuvos enslaved 
(Sotdho-s), Sdpavves bold = Gapco-cvvos (@dpo-os courage, 129 c), and in the 
feminine, to make abstract substantives (840 b. 3). 

8 ao: primary, in yép-as prize ; varying with ar, as in rép-as répar-os portent 
(258), or with eo (2641). 3). —9. ex: primary, denoting quality (840 a. 8) 
or result (841. 1) in adjectives (858. 5.) —10. to: primary, in xévs dust, 
found in kovtw (= xove-ww, 500.2, D).—11. toed: secondary, in words 
denoting the person concerned (843 b. 4).—12. o@: primary, in aldds 
shame (aldots from aliat (¢)-os, 266).— 13. too : primary, in comparatives 
(293 4, 318). 
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DENOMINATIVE VERBS 


The formation of primitive verbs (372) is treated in 496-529, 607-624, 


722-743. 


866. Denominative verbs are formed from the stems of nouns 


(substantives or adjectives). Verbs lacking such a noun-stem are 
made on the model of the ordinary denominative verb. The prin- 
cipal terminations are as follows: 


1, 


= 


-aw : derived chiefly from words with @ stems (a few from words of the second 
declension). . Verbs in -aw denote to do, to be, or to have, that which is 
expressed by the stem. 

Tipd-w honour (riwh, stem ripa-), dpisrd-w br cakfast (dporto-» br cake 
fast), tokwd-w dare (rédua daring, stem rodpua-), xoud-w wear long hair 
(dun hairy. xoysd-w, lull to sleep, has no primitive noun. 

On -caw and -aw denoting a desire or a bodily condition, see 868 b. . 

-ew: derived chiefly from %- stems (834 f), and thence extended to all kinds of 
stems. Verbs in-ew denote a condition or an activity, and are often 
intransitive, 

oixé-w Gwell (ofxo-s house, oix%-), didré-w love (plro-s dear, Pir%-), 
banperéw serve (omnpérns servant, imnpera-), edtvx-é-w ain fortunate 
(edruxys fortunate, edruxer-), pio-é-w hate (utcos hate, pices-), cwppov-e-w 
am temperate (cddpwr), paprup-é-w bear witness (udprus, -up-os). 

a. Some ew-verbs from eo-stems have older forms in -elw (624 a). 

-ow : chiefly derived from o-stems, Verbs in -ow are usually factitive, denot- 
ing to cause or to make. 

dnrté-w manifest, make clear (di o-s), SovdAb-w enslave (Soddo-s), Syrd-w 
emulate ({fdo-s emulation), Snuid-w punish (fyula damage), pacriyo-w 
whip (udork, -iyos whip). dpbw plough has no primitive. 

On the formation of the present stem of verbs in -aw, -ew, -ow, 
see 522. ; 

-evw : derived from substantives from ev-stems (607) and thence extended to 
other stems, cvw-verbs usually denote a condition, sometimes an activity. 

Bariret-w am king, rule (Bacred-s), Bovded-w counsel (Boudry), Kivdv- 
vetv-w venture, incur danger (kwdvvo-s), radet-w educate (ras boy, girl), 
Ocparet-w attend (Gepdrwy attendant). 

Bw (rare): from v-stems, as daxpi-w weep (Sdxpv tear). Cp. 608. 

-afw, Lo: derived originally from stems in 4 or y (as €Arif{w hope = édmid-w, 
apravw seize = apway-iw), and thence widely extended to other stems (cp. 
623 6, y). Such verbs denote action. 

yunrafw exercise (yupvds,-dé-os stripped, naked) ; annie compel 
(dvdyen necessity); drizdgfw dishonour (Griwos); Pidfopar use force 
(Bla force); Cavpdgw wonder (Gadpa); pporritw take care (pporris) ; 
bBplfo imsult (UBpi-s outrage); voultw consider (vduo-s custom, law) ; 
reaxifw fortify (retx-os wall, stem recxer-); xaplfouat do a favour 
(xdpts, -iros favour). 
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a. Verbs in -fw# and -cagw derived from proper names express an adoption of 
language, manners, opinions, or politics : 

ArAnvitw speak Greek ("ENAnvy), Baxxidgw act like a bacchante 
(Baxxids), Aakwviftw imitate Laconian manners (Adxwv), undl{w side 
with the Medes (Mf60s). 

b. Verbs in -efw, -otw, and -vtw are rare (miétw press, poet. decrd{w am lord, 
xoxxbtw Cry Cuckoo). 

7. -atww: originally from stems in -av + ew (518), but usually extended to other 
stems. See 620, III. 

peralyw blacken (uédras black, uedav-), edppalyw gladden (etppwr glad, 
edppor-), onualvw signify (ofjua, onuar-os sign), xadreralyw am angry 
(xareré-s hard, angry). : 

8. -dvw: from stems in vy + ww (519). The primitive words often show stems 
inv. See 620, III. 
Babivw deepen (Babd-s deep), taxtrw hasten (raxv-s swift), aicxtyw 
disgrace (ala x-os shame), Oappivw encourage (8dpp-gs courage). 
On other denominatives in Aw, vw, pw, see 620, TIT; on inceptives see 526-528. 
10. Parallel formations are frequent, often with different meanings. 
Gptdw take a midday meal, apoti{w give a midday meal; aripde, 
(poet.) driudw, drivdtw dishonour ; dovrow enslave, dovredw am a slave ; 
eddaipovéew am happy, evdapovitw account happy, congratulate ; Gappéw 
am courageous, Sappivw encourage ; dpxdw, dpxifw make one swear an 
oath ; oppdw urge on, dpyalyw (poet.) ponder; épuéw lie at anchor, dpulfw 
anchor trans. (&puos anchorage); modeuéw (rodkeuifo Epic) wage war, 
moreudw make hostile; cxnvdw put in shelter, mid. taxe up one’s abode, 
oxnvéw ant in camp, oxnvdw encamp, go into quarters ; cwppovéw am tem- 
perate, scwpporlf{w chasten; tupavvéw, Tupavvedw am absolute ruler, rupay- 
vite take the part of absolute ruler, rupayvdw (late) smack of tyranny. 
Cp. 531. 


2 


867. Frequentatives and Intensives. — These are mostly poetical. -aw in 
oTpwpdw turn constantly (orpépw turn), Tpwxdw gallop (rpéxw run), Tordouar, 
mwrdouat, and rordoua, fly about (réroua fly). -orpew in éX\acrpéw drive (éd\dw, 
édavvw). -raw in cxiprdw spring (cxaipw skip). -rafe in édxvord{w drag about 
(kw drag). With reduplication, often with change of the stem-vowel, in 
romviw puff (rvéw breathe, rvv-), wopdtpw gleam darkly (pipw mix), raudaivw 
shine brightly (paivw bring to light, make appear). 


868. Desideratives express desire. Such verbs end in -cew, -taw, and 
rarely in -aw. Thus, rodeunoelw desire to wage war (rodeuéw), draddakelw wish 
to get rid of (add\dtTw exchange), yedaceiw wish to laugh (yedaw) 3 otparnyidw 
wish to be general (orparnyds) ; povdw wish to shed blood (pbvos murder). 


a. Verbs in -caw and -aw are formed from substantives. Those in -cew may 
come from the future stem. 

b. -taw and -aw may denote a bodily affection: d@@aruidw suffer from oph- 
thalmia (dP@arula), Bpayxdw am hoarse (Bpayxés hoarse). Some verbs in 
-wrtw (-wrow) have a similar meaning: rvPdAdtTw am blind (ruphés), and even 
Myudoow am hungry (tus hunger). 
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COMPOUND WORDS 


869. A compound word is formed by the union of two or more 
parts; as Aoyo-ypddo-s speech-writer, b-é-odo-s outlet (lit. way out 
through). 


a. Compounds of three or more parts usually fall into two separate units; as 
Rarpayo-pio—paxla battle of the frogs-and-mice. Such compounds are common 
in comedy ; as orpeyo-d:xo—rar-ovpyla rascally perversion of justice. 

b. In a compound word two or more members are united under one accent ; 
as in bldckberry contrasted with black berry. Most compounds in Greek, an 
inflected language, are genuile compounds, uot mere word-groups such as are 
common in English, which is for the most part devoid of inflections. 

c. Every compound contains a defining part and a defined part. The defining 
part usually precedes: et-rux4s fortunate, as opposed to dve-ruxhs unfortunate. 
The parts of a compound stand in various syntactical relations to each other, as 
that of adjective or attributive genitive to a substantive, or that of adverb or 
object to a verb, etc. Compounds may thus be regarded as abbreviated forins of 
syntax, Cp. 895 a, 897 N. 1. 


FIRST PART OF A COMPOUND 


870. The first part of a compound may be a noun-stem, a verb- 
stem, a numeral, a preposition or adverb, or an inseparable prefix. 

a. The use of stems in composition is a survival of a period in the history 
of language in which inflections were not fully developed. 


FIRST PART A NOUN-STEM 


871. First Declension (a@-stems).— The first part may 

a. end in @ or » (rarely): dyop&-vépyo-s clerk of the market (dyopd), vixn-pdpo-s 
bringing victury (vixn). 

b. end in o: dtko-ypdgo-s writer of law-speeches (8lkn justice). Here o is 
substituted for a of the stem by analogy to o-stems. 

N.—Compounds of y# carth have yew- (for yno- by 34); aS yew-yérpns 
surveyor (land-measurer ; perpéw measure). Doric has ya-nérpns. Cp. 224 a. 
c. lose its vowel before a vowel: xepad-adyjs causing heud-ache (xeparh head, 

ady-0s pain). 

872. Second Declension (o-stems).— The first part may 
a. end in o: doyo-ypddo-s specch-writer. 

b. end in @ or 7 (rarely): éAapy-Boro-s deer-shooting (€kapos, Baw). Here 7 
is due to the analogy of a-stems. F 

c. lose o before a vowel: pov-apxo-s monarch (sole ruler: pdvo-s alone, dpx-w 
rule). 

N. — Words of the ‘Attic’ declension may end in w, aS vew-Kdpo-s custudian 
of @ temple (reds). 
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873. Third Declension (consonant stems).— The first part may 

a. show the stem (1, v, av, ov): pavremddo-s inspired (udvTe-s seer, méd-w, CD. 
-xodos), ix Gv-Bdro-s catching-fish (ixGis, Bdddw), Bov-Kbdo-s ox-herd (Bob-s, 
-xodo-s, cp. Lat. colo, and 131). 

N.— A few consonant stems retain the consonant: jeddy-xodo0s dipped in 

black bile (uédas, x0AH). See also 876. 

b. add o to the stem: cwyar-o-girat body-guard (c&pua body, puvddrrw guard), 
pnt p-b-roks mother-city, metropolis (uhryp, wots), puat-o-Adyos natural 
philosopher (gioi-s nature), lx Ov-o-rddns fishmonger (tx Gis, mwdéw sell). 

ce add & (rarely 7): 10d-d-yirrpo-vy water for washing the feet (moos, virw), 
Aapmrad-n-dponla torch-race. 

874. Compounds of ras ali usually show map-, as rav-cogo-s (and rdo-cogos 

101 b) all-wise, wap-pycla frankness (‘all-speaking’); but also warr- in rdvr- 

apxos all-ruling; and wavr-o- in ravt-o-rddo-» bazaar (rwréw sell). 


875. Neuter stems in war usually show par-o, aS dyadpar-o-r016-s sculptor 
(dyarua statue, row make). Some have pa, as dvoua-kruré-s of famous name ; 
some show yo for waro, as aluo-ppayla hemorrhage (alua, -aros blood, piyyviue 
break, 80). 

876. Stems in e¢ (nom. -ys or -os) usually drop e¢ and add 0; as Wevd-o- 
paptupla false testimony (vevd-ys); and so stems in ag, as xpeo-pdyo-s flesh-cating 
(kpéas, paryety 529. 5). Some stems in eo and ac retain eo and ao (in poetry), as 
caxes-rddo-s wielding «4 shield (odxos, TaMAw), Tehac-Pbpo-s light-bringing (cédas, 
gépw); some add « (for sake of the metre), as épec-l-rpopos mountain-bred (8pos, 
rpépw); these may belong to 879. 

877. Other abbreviations: yada-@nvi-s nurse (yadaxt- milk, Of-cba give 
suck); pedhe-ndyns honey-sweet (peder-), Kedat-vedys black with clouds from 
xeravo-s black (cp. 129) and védos cloud. 

878. Words once beginning with fF or o. — When the second part consists 
of a word beginning with digamnia, a preceding vowel is often not elided: 
xaxo-epyés (Epic) doing ill (later xaxotpyos) from ¢épyo-v work ; pyvo-edhs cres- 
cent-shaped (uhvn moon, feidos shape); ripd-opos (later rinwpds) avenging (Tiny 
honour, fopdw observe, defend). —Compounds of -oxos, from éxw have (orig. 
oéxw, -coxos) contract: KAnpobxos holding an allotment of land (Kdjpo-s lot), 
mort-obxos protecting a city (for aot-0-0xos). 

879. Flectional Compounds.— A compound whose first part is ‘a case 
form, not a stem, is called a flectional compound (cp. sportsman, kinsfolk): 
(1) nominative: rpeco-xal-dexa thirteen; (2) genitive: Ardo-xouvpoe Dioscurt 
(sons of Zeus), ‘EA\jo-rovros Helle’s sea, Medowév-vncos (for IeXoroc-vycos, 
105 a) Pelops’ island ; (3) dative: dopi-Anmros won by the spear; (4) locative: 
bd0-mépos wayfarer, Tvdo-yerjs born in Pylus. — From such compounds deriva- 
tives may be formed, as ‘EA\nordrtios of the Hellespont, Oeouwex Opla hatred of 
the gods. 


FIRST PART A VERB-STEM 


880. Some compounds have as their first part a verb-stem (ep. 
break-water, pick-pocket, catch-penny). Such compounds are usually 
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poetic adjectives. The verb-stem is usually transitive and has the 
form that appears in the present or aorist. . 


881. Before a vowel the verb-stem remains unchanged or drops a final 
vowel; before a consonant it adds e, 0, ore: ¢ép-agmis shield-bearing, pic-dvOpw- 
mos man-hating (uicd-w), dx-e-xecpla (125 a) holding of hands, truce, ka-o-crparla 
desertion of the army, vix-d-Bovdos prevailing in the Senate, dpy-i-réxrwy master- 
butider. 


882. The verb-stem adds a: (before a vowel, o). Some insert e before 
ot (co): ow-ci-rons saving the state (og{w), pip-acmis craven, lit. throwing away 
a shield (pir-r-w), dnél-Oipos (and dax-€-Gipos) heart-cating (ddx-v-w), édn-e-cl- 
mwerdos with long train, lit. trailing the robe (cp, éAx-e-xlrwv) 

a. This ¢ is the vowel added in many verb-stems (485). 


FIRST PART A NUMERAL 


gs3. The first part of a compound is often a numeral: Sous 
biped, tpi-rovs tripod (having three feet), réOp-immov four-horse chariot, 
wéyr-abrov contest in five events. 


FIRST PART A PREPOSITION OR ADVERB 


gs4. A preposition or adverb is often the first part of a com- 
pound: elc-o80s entrance, dro-petyw flee from, ei-ruxis happy, dei 
pvnotos ever to be remembered. 

a. lixcept when the substantive is treated as a verbal (as in eto-odos en- 
trance, cp. elc-évac enter), prepositions are rarely compounded with substantives. 
Thus, otv-dovros fellow-slave, bro-Siddokaros (= 6 br rim 5.) under-teacher ; also 
tré-revxos whitish. : 

b. The ordinary enphonic changes occur. Observe that mpd before may 
contract with o or e to ov: mpodyw or rpotixw hold before (cp. 449b). See 124a, 

c. 7 sometimes is inserted after a preposition or takes the place of a final 
vowel: irep-7-pavos conspicuous, ér-7-Bodos having achieved. . 

d. Akin to adverbial compounds are some in ¢iA-0, aS pidro-pabys one who 
gladly learns. . 


FIRST PART AN INSEPARABLE PREFIX 


885. Several prefixes occur only in composition : 

1. a&(v)- (dv- before a vowel, a- before a consonant; alpha privative) with a 
negative force like Lat. in-, Eng. un-(or -less): dy-dkis unworthy (= ov 
déos), dv-duoios unlike, dvdduvos anodyne (ddtvn pain, cp. 887), d-vous 
Silly, d-ripos unhonoured, &-Beos godless, ydyos &yauos marriage that is 
no marriage. d- is also found before words once beginning with digamma 
or sigma: d-ndi%s unpleasant (fndvs), d-dparos unseen (fopdw), d-ordos 
without shields (cordov), and, by contraction with the following vowel, 
dxov (d-péxwy unwilling). But d»- often appears: dv-eAmiros (and 
d-exmtos) unhoped for (fedrmls), dv-ordos without shield. 

a. d-, dv- (for », 35 b) represent weak forms of I. HE. ne ‘not.’ 
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2. hp half (Lat. s@mt-) : tyue-xdcdos semi-circular (KUKdos), hus-sdos half as 
much again (dros whole), husc-Ovis half-dead. 

Suc- (opposed to e& well) ill, un-, mis-, denoting something difficult, bad, or 
unfortunate, as dva-ruxhs unfortunate, dvo-xepjs hard to manage, dve- 
dainwv of ill fortune (contrast e-ruxys, ed-xepiys, ev-daluwy), dve-dperros 
ill-pleased, Avc-rapis ill-starred Paris, 

4. a (or d-) copulative denotes union, likeness (ep. Lat. con-) ; d-Kddovfos at- 
tendant, agreeing with (xéxevOos path: i.e. going on the same road), 
d-radavros of the same weight, &as all together. A variation of d-copu- 
lative is d-tntensive : d-revjs stretched (relyw stretch), &-medos level (médov 
ground). 

a. d-copulative stands for ca- (from ou 20, 35 ¢), and is connected with 
Gua, o408, and dpuo- together. 

5. vy- (poetic) with the force of a negative (cp. Lat. né): vy-rowos unavenged 
(rowy punishment), vy-revOyns frecing from pain and svurrow (rév6os). 
In some cases vy7- may be derived from v (not) and the 7 of the second 
part, as v-foris not eating (poetic 26-w, cp. 887). 

6. dpi-, épr- (poetic) with intensive force (cp, dpcoros best), dpi-mperys very 
distinguished (rpémw), épl-rinos precious. , 

7. &ya- (poetic) intensive (cp. &yav very): dyd-crovos loud wailing (crévw 
groan). 

8. {a-, Sa- (poetic) intensive (for da = dia very, 116): fa~pevys very courageous 
(uévos courage), 5d-cxios thick-shaded (oxida). 


oo 


LAST PART OF A COMPOUND 


886, Compound Substatitives and Adjectives.— The last part of a 
noun-compound consists of a noun-stem or of a verb-stem with a 
noun-suffix. 


887. Nouns beginning with a, e,’o lengthen these vowels (a and « to 7, o to 
w) unless they are long by position. orpar-yybs army-leading, general (oT parés, 
dyw), eb-jvepos with fair wind (ev well, dvepos), tev-nhacla driving out of foreigners 
(Eévos, ddatvw), dv-dvupos nameless (dv-, bvoua), dv-dyadros uneven (av-, 6uadds). 

a. Some compounds of &yw lead show a: dox-aybs Captain (Adxos company). 

b. By analogy to the compound the simple form sometimes assumes a long 
‘vowel: qreutecoa windy. Cp. 28 D. 

c. Lengthening rarely occurs when a preposition or was precedes: cur-wyocta 
conspiracy (Suri. swear), wav-fyupis general assembly (d-yupis = d-yopé). 

d. The lengthening in 887 is properly the result of early contraction (orparo 
+ayos). On the pattern of such contracted forms irrational lengthening occurs 
when the first part of the compound ends in a cousonant, as dvo-ndey4s (for 
duvg-areyys) cruel from adé-yw care for. 

sss. A noun forming the last part of a compound often changes 
its final syllable. 


N. Masculine or feminine nouus of the second or third declensions usually 
remain unaltered : &-Geos tnspired, &-raus childless. 
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a. -0s, -n, -ov: form compound adjectives from nouns of the first declension, 
neuters of the second declension, nouns of the third declension, and from many 
verb-stems, d-rivos dishunoured (Tinh), cbv-deervos Companion at table (detrvo-v 
meéal), dv-acuos bloodless (aipa, 875), éxardy-xecpos hundred-handed (xelp), darpo- 
gbpos bringing tribute (pép-w), yew-ypddos geographer 871 b. N. (ypdd-w), ix Ov- 
o-dayos fish-eating (paryety 529. 5). 

b. -ys, -es: form compound adjectives from nouns of the first and third de- 
clensions, and from many verb-stems: d-rux4s unfortunate (téxn), dexa-erys 
of ten years (¢éros), ed-ecd4s beautiful in form (eldos), eb-yabss guick at learning 
(narOdvw, pal-), d-parys invisible (palvw, par-). 

c. Other endings are -ys (gen. -ov), rns, -typ: yew-pérpys surveyor (871 b. N.), 
vopo-Oér ns Law-giver (vopos, TLOnun, Oe~), undo-Boryp shepherd (ufo, Bb-ocxw feed). 
_ 4. Neuters in -pa make adjectives in -uwy: mpaypa thing, d-rpdyuwr inactive. 
gpyv mind becomes -ppwv : et-ppwy well-minded, cheerful. —rarhp father becomes 
-warep: d-rdrwp fatherless, dido-rarwp loving his father. 

e. Compounds of y4 land end in ~yews, -yews: xard-yews subterranean, 
herré~yews of thin soil.— Compounds of vais ship, xépas horn, yijpas old age 
end in -ws, as repl-vews supercargo, bpl-xepws lofty-antlered (168 a), d-yihpws free 
From old age. 


889. The last member of a compound is often a verbal element that is 
not used separately: dyadpar-o-rocbs statue-maker, sculptor, b-jxoos subject 
(dxodw hear, axjxoa), hoyo-ypagos speech-writer. -popos bringing, -dopos building, 
-dpouos running are used separately in the meanings tribute, building, race. 


890. An abstract word can enter into composition only by taking a deriva- 
tive ending (usually ~a&) formed from a real or assumed compound adjective : 
vad-s ship, udxn fight = vat-paxos, whence vav-paxia naval battle; 6 well, 
Bovdh counsel = e¥-Boudos, whence ev-Bovdla good counsel; dv-neg., dpxy rule 
= &v-apxos, whence dr-apxla anarchy ; eb well, mpakis doing = *etrpatos, whence 
ed-mpatla well-doing. Contrast ed-Bovdia with mpo-Bovdy forethought, et-doyia 
eulogy with mpd-doyos prologue. 

a. Only after a preposition does an abstract word remain unchanged: mpo- 
Bovdy forethought. Exceptions are rare: pc bo-gpopé receipt of wages (mir Obs, Popa). 


891. Compound Verbs.— Verbs can be compounded directly only by prefix- 
ing a preposition, as cup-pdyouar fight along with. 

a. A preposition (apé-Gecrs) derived its name from this use as a prefix. Origi- 
nally all prepositions were adverbs modifying the verb, and in Homer are partly 
so used. See 1638, 1639. Cp. upheave and heave up. 


892. All compound verbs not compounded with prepositions are denomina- 
tives (ending in -ew) and formed from real or assamed compound nouns. From 
vais ship and pdaxn fight comes vatpayxos fighting in ships, whence vavyaydw 
jight in ships; 80 oixodouéw build a house from olxo-douos house-builder (oixos, 
déuw). Contrast dva-relOw bring over, convince with d-mirréw disbelieve (d-riw- 

“ros); dvri-Aéyo speak against with by0-hoyéw agree (dubdoyos agrecing).— ed 
ayyAdw announce good news cannot form a verb elayyedru. 

a. dripdw (driw) dishonour, daxpuxéw shed tears are exceptions. dopordw 
make unlike is not from dy- and opotdw but from dv-duows unlike. 
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ACCENT OF COMPOUNDS 


893. Compounds generally have recessive accent, as qiAd-ripos 
doving-honour (ritzy). But there are many exceptions, e.g.— 

a. Primitives in -é, -%, -#s, -evs, -ués, and -éos usually keep their accent when 
compounded ; except dissyllabic words in -d, -7, -7s whose first part is not a 
preposition. Thus, xperjs judge, vroxpirys actor, dvecpoxplr ns interpreter of dreams. 

p. Compound adjectives in -ys, -es are usually oxytone: ev-yevyjs well-born. 

894. Compounds in -os (not -ros or -xos) formed by the union of a noun or 
adverb and the stem of a transitive verb are: 

a. oxytone, when they have a long penult and an active meaning: orpar-nyés 
general. 

b. paroxytone, when they have short penult and an active meaning: rarpo- 
xrévos parricide, \Bo-Bddos thruwing-stones, Aawo-r duos throat-cutting, bdpo- 
pbpos water-carrier. 

c. properoxytone, when they have a short penult and passive meaning: rarpé- 
xrovos slain by a father, d:06-Bodos pelted with stones, dapd-ropos with 
throat cut, adré-ypagos written with one’s own hand. 

N.— Active compounds of -oxos (€x-w, 878), -apxos (&px-w), -cvAos (cvAd-w 
rob), -ropGos (wép6-w destroy) are proparoxytone; 4vt-oxos (rein-holder) charivt- 
eer, imm-apxos commander of horses, iept-otdos temple-robber, rroAl-ropOos sacking 
cities. paBdodxos staff-bearer (paBdés) is contracted from paBdé-oxos. 


MEANING OF COMPOUNDS 


695: Compound nouns (substantives and adjectives) are divided, 
according to their meaning, into three main classes: determinative, 
possessive, and prepositional-phrase, compounds. 

a. The logical relation of the parts of compounds varies so greatly that boun- 
dary-lines between the different classes are difficult to set up, and a complete 
formal division is impossible. The poets show a much wider range of usage 
than the prose-writers. 


896. Determinative Compounds. — In most determinative compounds 
the first part modifies or determines the second part: the modifier 
stands first, the principal word second. 

Thus by hand-work a particular kind of work is meant, as contrasted with 
machine-work; cp. speech-writer and letter-writer, race-horse and horse-race. 

a. The first part may be an adjective, an adverb, a preposition, an inseparable 
prefix, or, in a few cases, a substantive. 


897.. There are two kinds of determinative compounds. 

(1) Descriptive determinative compounds. —The first part defines or ex- 
plains the second part in the sense of an adjective or adverb. (This class is 
less numerous than the second class. ) 

dxpb-mrokis upper city, citadel (dxp& modus), dub-dovdos fellow-slave (du05 dov- 
Revwy, cp. 885. 4 a), dpl-yovos late-born (dye yevdueros), wpo-Bovdry forethought, 
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dppi-0ar pov amphitheatre (a place-for-seeing round about), é-ypados not written 
(0d yeypapueévos). 
a. Copulative compounds are formed by the codrdination of two substantives 
- or adjectives : tirpé-yavris physician and seer, yuxb-mixpos sweetly-bitter. Similar 
is deay-mute. So also in numerals: 8d-3exa two (and) ten = 12. 

b. Comparative compounds (generally poetic) are pedt-ydhs honey-sweet 
(wer, HOS), rod-hveuos “Ips Iris, with fect swift as the wind. Cp. eagle-eyed, 
goldfish, blockhead. Such compounds are often possessive (898), as podo-dd- 
krudos rosy-fingered, xpuco-xouns golden-haired. 

(2) Dependent determinative compounds. — A substantive forming either 
the first or the second part stands in the sense of an oblique case (with or with- 
out a preposition) to the other part. 

Accusative: doyo-ypddos speech-writer (Adyous ypddbisr’), orpar-yyés army- 
leading, general (otparby yw), pid-dvOpwros loving mankind (pi\Gv avOpaérovus), 
Seror-dalipwv superstitious (deduds rovs daluovas); cp. pickpocket, sighisecr, pains- 
taking, soothsayer, laughter-loving. 

Genitive : orparé-redov canup (orparoé rédov ground on which an army is 
encamped). In d&éd-royos worthy of mention (és déyou) the defining part 
stands second (869 c) and is governed by the adjective part like a preposition 
(cp. 899). Cp. ringmaster, law-officer, just-book. 

(Ablative): dveno-cxerys sheltering from the wind ; cp. land-breeze, sea-breeze. 

Dative: c6-Oeos godlike (icos Ges) ; cp. churchgoer, blood-thirsty. 

(Instrumental): yetp-o-rolntos made by hand (xepol romrds), xpied-deros 
bound with gold (xpto@ derés) ; cp. thunder-struck, storin-~swept, star-sown. 

(Locative): olxo-yerys born in the house (év otk -yevduevos), d50~-rbpos way- 
FSarer (879) ; cp. heart-sick. 

N. 1. — The Greeks did not think of any seid case relation as existing in these 
compounds, and the case relation that exists is purely logical. The same form 
may be analysed in different ways, as g:AdvOpwros = giddy avOpdrous or = Plros 
av0pwr wy. 

N. 2.—Such compounds may often be analysed by a preposition and a de- 
pendent noun: be6-duyT0s god-built (rd tay beady Spyyrés). 


898. Possessive Compounds. In possessive compounds the first 
part defines the second as in determinatives; but the whole com- 
pound is an adjective expressing a quality, with the idea of pos- 
session understood. In most possessive compounds the idea of 
having (éxywv) is to be supplied. 


So, in English, redbreast is a bird having a red breast, the first part being an 
attribute of the second. 

dpyupé-rotos having a silver boro; paxpb-xep having long arms, long-armed ; 
Geo-e1dys having the appearance (eos) of a god, godlike; co-dpwv having sound 
mind, temperate ; ré0p-urros having four horses; 6ué6-rporos of like character 
(éyo- occurs only in compounds, but note guouos Like); roru-népados many-headed ; 
eb-ruxy#s having good fortune, fortunate; dexa~er}s lasting ten years (cp. a two- 
year-old) ; dugi-xiwy having pillars round about ; ¢v-Geos inspired (having a god 
within: év éaur@ Gedy éxwv), 
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a. Adjectives in -e.d7s from efdos form (dorep-o-erdys star-like, ly Ov-o-erd%s 
Jish-like, unv-o-edys crescent, wodv-e.dys of many kinds, opaip-o-ecd4s spherical) 
are to be distinguished from those in -d5;s derived from é{w smell (833 a). 

b. English possessive compounds in -¢d apply that ending only to the com- 
pound as a whole and not to either member. In Milton: deep-throated, white- 
handed, open-hearted ; in Keats: subtle-cadenced. Besides those in -ed there 
are others such as Bluebeard. 

c. Many possessive compounds begin with é(v)- negative or duc- ill ; as d-rais 
childless (having no children or not having children, waidas obk Exwv), &-Tiyos 
dishonoured (having no honour), dbe0-Bovdos ill advised (having evil counsels). 


899. Prepositional-phrase Compounds. — Many phrases made of a 
preposition and its object unite to form a compound and take on 
adjectival inflection. Such compounds are equivalent to the phrases 
in question with the idea of being or the like added. 

dx-o.xos Colonist (away from home : am’ otkov) ; éyxeiptdis in the hand, dagger 
(év xempl) 5 eyxdpios native (in the country: év xapq) ; émidaddrrios dwelling on 
the coast (érl @addrry) ; épéatios on the hearth (é¢ éorla); xard-yewos under- 
ground, cp. subterranean (xara yijs); wapd-Sotos contrary to opinion (mapa 
défav) ; wapd-ppwr out of one’s mind, Lat. de-mens (rapa Thy ppéva) ; br-ebbives 
under liability to give account (bn ed@ivas) ; SO ppoddos gone ( =mpd 6505 yevd- 
pevos, cp. 1244). 

a. From such phrases are derived verbs and substantives : éyxeipl{w put into 
one’s hands, entrust, Siaxepltw have in hand, manage (dia xeipav), dianéo By 
octave-scale () bia wacdy yopd&y cuppuvia the concord through all the notes). 
By analogy to éxrodéy out of the way (éx roddv) come durodwy in the way and 
éurddios impcding, éumoditw impede. ; 

b. The compounds of 899 represent bits of syntax used so frequently together 
that they have become adherent. 


PART IV 


SYNTAX 
DEFINITIONS 


900. A sentence expresses athought. Syntax (cwvraéis arranging 
together) shows how the different parts of speech and their different 
inflectional forms are employed to form sentences. 


901. Sentences are either complete or incomplete (904). 


902, Every complete sentence must contain two members: 

1. The Subject: the person or thing about which something is said. 

2. The Predicate: what is said about the subject. 

Thus, 76 6épos (subj.) érededra (pred.) the summer | came to an end T. 3. 102, 
Ge (pred.) xipug (subj.) a herald | came 3,113. 


903. Complete sentences are simple, compound, or complex. In 
the simple sentence subject and predicate occur only once. <A com- 
pound sentence (2162) consists of two or more simple sentences codr- 
dinated: 77 8 torepaia éxopevovro ba Tod wediov, Kal Ticoagépvys eimero 
but on the neat day they marched through the plain and Tissaphernes 
kept following them X. A.3.4.18. A complex sentence (2173) consists 
of a main sentence and one or more subordinate sentences: dzére déo 
yépupay SiaBaiver, towevdey exaotos whenever it was necessary to cross a 
bridge, every one made haste 3. 4. 20. 


$04. Incomplete sentences consist of a single member only. Such 
sentences stand outside the structure of the sentence. The chief 
‘classes of incomplete sentences are 

a. Interjections, such as &, deb, alat, ofyor. 

b. Asseverations which serve as a predicate to a sentence spoken by another: 
val yes, surely, of no, wadtora certainly, kahes very well ! 

c. Headings, titles: Képov Avdfacis the Expedition of Cyrus, ’Avrvyoyy the 
Antigone, cuppaxla APnvalwy cal Gerradrdy the Alliance of the Athenians and 
Thessalians C. 3. A. 4.2. 59b. 

d. Vocatives (1283), and nominatives used in exclamation (1288). 

e. Exclamations without a verb: defpo hither! 

N.— Examples of such incomplete sentences in English are oh, assuredly, 
no wonder, right about face, away, fire! 
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905. True impersonal verbs (932) have a grammatical subject in the personal 
ending ; but the real subject is properly an idea more or less vague that is present 
to the mind of the speaker. Similar in nature are infinitives used in commands 
(2013). 

SYNTAX OF THE SIMPLE SENTENCE 

906. The most simple form of sentence is the finite verb: éo-rié 
he-is, Aeyo-pev we-scty, ere-cbe you-follow. 

Here the subject is in the personal ending, the predicate in the verbal stem. 
No other single word than a verb can of itself form a complete sentence. 


907. The subject of a sentence is a substantive or one of its 
equivalents. 


908. Equivalents of the Substantive.— The function of the substantive 
may be assumed by a pronoun, adjective (in masculine and feminine more fre- 
queutly with the article), numeral, participle, relative clause (of &4POnoar ray 
troheplwy Tabra iyyeddov those of the enemy who were captured made the same 
report X.A.1.7.18); by the article with an adverb (oi rére the men of that day), 
or with the genitive (rd rfs ruxns the incidents of fortune, fortune (1299)); by 
a prepositional phrase (of dugl rév Zwxpdrn Socrates and his followers ; ért péya 
@ great part), a preposition with a numeral (2puvyor epi dxraxoslous about eight 
hundred took to flight X. H.6.5. 10); by an infinitive with or without the article 
(1984, 2025); and by any word or plirase viewed merely as a thing (rd pets 
bray déyw, Tiy why Aéyo when TF say You, I mean the State D. 18.88). Cp. 
1153 g. (Furthermore, by a clause in a complex sentence, 2189. 1.) 

909. The predicate of a sentence is always a verb. The verb 
may either stand alone, as in IHeptxdjs dafrOe Pericles departed; or 
it may have certain modifiers, called complements to the predicate 
(nouns, participles, adverbs), as Tepexdijs awAGe rpdros first (épyfo- 
pevos tn anger; rére then). Cp. 924. 

910. Predicate Nouns. — Nouns (substantival or adjectival) are 
often used as complements to the predicate. Thus, 

a. A predicate substantive is a substantive forming part of the 
predicate and asserting something of its substantive: Ilepuxdjs yod6y 
otpatyyés Pericles was elected general, ciAecOe éxeivoy mpecBeurjy you 
elected him envoy L. 13. 10. 

b. A predicate adjective is an adjective forming part of the predicate 
and asserting something of its substantive: 6 dyjp Sikaids éors the man 
ts just, évdueoav Tepixréa ebrvyn they thought Pericles fortunate. 

911. A predicate substantive or adjective may often be distinguished from 
an attributive (912) in that the former implies some form of eiva: be. Thus, 
mpcoPevryy and eirvx7j in 910. After verbs signifying to name or call, eivas 
is sometimes expressed (1615). 


912. Attributive Adjective. — An attributive adjective is an adjec- 


tive simply added to a noun to describe it, and not forming any part 
of an assertion made about it: 4 Sixasos dvjp the just-man. 
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913. Alladjectives that are not attributive are predicate. So mpéroe agi- 
kovro they were the jirst to arrive (1042b), rotrw pihy xpGpuar I treat this man 
asa friend (= otros, § xpmpat, pidos éorl). 


914. Under adjectives are included participles: 6 né\dAwy (attrib.) rércuos 
the future war, Taira elroy (pred.) dryjev saying this he went off, 6p& ce 
xptrrovra (pred.) I see you hiding. 


915. Predicate substantives, adjectives, and participles, in agreement either 
with subject or object, are more common in Greek than in English, and often 
call for special shifts in translation: perecspous étexduicay tas dudtas they lifted 
the wagons and carried them out X.A.1.5.8. Cp. 1579. 


916. Appositive. — An appositive is a noun added to another noun 
or to a pronoun to describe or define it: Mudriddys 6 orparnyos Mil- 
tiades, the general, tuets of lepets you, the priests, rodro, 6 ob elires, det 
mépectt, cxory this, which you mentioned, is always present, (I mean) 
leisure P. Th. 172 da. 


917. Copula.— An indeterminate verb that serves simply to couple 
a predicate substantive or adjective to the subject is called a copula: 
Bevoday fv “A@nvatos Kenophon was an Athenian. 

a. The most common copulative verbs are elva: be and ylyvec@ar become. 
Many other verbs serve as copulas: ca@loracGac become, wepixévar, brdpyerv, wéreuv 
(poetical) be, doxety seem, palverOar appear, xaretoOar, dvoudterOar, dxoverr, KAveuw 
(poetical) be called, rvyxavesy, cvpeiv (poet. ) happen, turn out, alpetcbar be chosen, 
voutter@a be regarded, xpiveobar be judged, and the like. 


918. a.-The copula is strictly the predicate or is a part of the predicate with 
its supplements. 

b. The above verbs may also be complete predicates: ori beds there isa god. 

c. For the omission of the copula, see 944. 

a. A predicate substantive or adjective stands in the same case as the subject 
when coupled to it by a copulative verb (939). 

e. For eiva: added to a copulative verb, see 1615. 


919. Object.— A verb may have an object on which its action is 
exerted. The object is a substantive (or its equivalent, 908) in an 
oblique case. An object may be direct (in the accusative) or indirect 
(in the genitive or dative): Kipos déce. &€ pvas (direct) r Sovdw (in- 
direct) Cyrus will give six minae to the slave, 2daBov ris Corns (indirect) 
tov “Opéytay (direct) they took hold of Orontas by the girdle X. A.1. 
6. 10. 


920. Transitive and Intransitive Verbs.— Verbs capable of taking 
a direct object are called transitive because their action passes over 
to an object. Other verbs are called intransitive. 

a. But inany intransitive verbs, as in English, are used transitively (1558, 
1559), and verbs usually transitive often take an indirect object (1341 ff. 1460 ff, 
1471 ff.). 

GREEK GRaM.—17 
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KINDS OF SIMPLE SENTENCES 


921. Simple sentences have six forms: Statements; Assump- 
tions, Commands, Wishes; Questions; and Exclamations. Of these, 
Assumptions, Commands, and Wishes express will. See 2153 ff. 


EXPANSION OF THE SIMPLE SENTENCE 


922. The subject and the predicate may be expanded by amphfi- 
cation or qualification : 


923. Expansion of the Subject.—The subject may be expanded: A. By 
amplification: Revias cat Haclwv drérrevcay Xentas and Pasion sailed away. 
B. By qualification: 1. By an attributive adjective, 6 dyabds dvyp the good man, 
an attributive substantive denoting occupation, condition, or age, dvip orparnyés 
a capiain (986), an adjective pronoun or numeral: juérepos ptrhos a friend of 
ours, 500 raides two children. 2. By the genitive of a noun or substantive pro- 
noun (adnominal or attributive genitive): orépavos xpicod a crown of gold, 6 
rarhp quay our father. 3. By a prepositional plirase: 664s xara rod yndédou 
a way down the hill. 4. By an adverb: of viv &vOpwro the men of the present 
day. 5. By an appositive (916). Asubstantive in any case may be qualified 
like the subject. 


924. Expansion of the Predicate. — The predicate may be expanded: A. By 
amplification : ol hox&yot drHdOov xal érolovy ovTw the captains departed and did 
so. B. By qualification - 1. By the oblique case of a noun, a substantive pro- 
noun, oranumeral. This is called the object (919, 920). Thus: ép@ rdv dvdpa 
I see the man, gdwvijs dxovw I hear a voice, eireto TG hryeudve he followed the 
guide, dyara juas he loves us, éviknoe Thy wdxnv he won the battle (cognate 
accusative, 1567), @5wxa déka I gave ten. The oblique case may be followed by 
an adnominal genitive or a dative:.6p3 mwoddods T&v rodtray I see many of the 
citizens. 2. By a preposition with its appropriate case: #\Oov érl tas oxnvas 
they went to their tents. 38. By an infinitive: é0é\e: dredety he wishes to depart. 
4. By a participle: dptoua: héywr I will begin my speech. 5. By an adverb or 
adverbial expression: ef forw let him know well, ris vuxtés HAGE he came during 
the night, dr@dOe rpiratos he departed on the third day (1042). On complements ° 
to the predicate, see 909. 


4 


AGREEMENT: THE CONCORDS 


925. There are three concords in simple sentences : 

1. A finite verb agrees with its subject in number and person 
(949). 

2. A word in apposition with another word agrees with it in case 
(976), 

3. An adjective agrees with its substantive in gender, number, and 
case (1020). 

(For the concord of relative pronouns, see 2501.) 
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926. Apparent violation of the concords is to be explained either by 

a. Construction according to sense, where the agreement is with the 
real. gender or number (e.g. 949. a, 950-953, 958, 996, 997, 1018, 1044, 
1050, 1055 a, 1058 b); or by 

b. Attraction, when a word does not have its natural construction 
because of the influence of some other word or words in its clause 
(eg. 1060 ff., 1239, 1978, 2465, 2502, 2522 ff.). This principle 
extends to moods and tenses (2183 ff.), 


THE SUBJECT 


927. The subject of a-finite verb is in the nominative: Kipos ¢Boa 
Cyrus called out. 


928. The subject nominative may be replaced 

a. By a prepositional phrase in the accusative: évOijpetc@e xa” éxdarous Te Kal 
iiuravres consider individually and all together T. 7. 64. 

b. By a genitive of the divided whole (1318): THeddnveis 52 xaT& Oeomidas ~yerd- 
wevor éuaxovTd Te Kai ev ydbpa emiatoy éxatépwy the Pellenians who were opposed 
to the Thespians kept up the contest and several on both sides fell on the spot 
X. H. 4. 2. 20. 


OMISSION OF THE SUBJECT 


929. An unemphatic pronoun of the first or second person is 
generally omitted: Aye tov vopov read the law (spoken to the clerk 
of the court) D. 21. 8. 


930. An emphatic pronoun is generally expressed, as in contrasts: od pév 
kxetvoy éxdéyou, éya 8 dreque do thou wait for him, but I will depart 8. Ph. 128. 
But often in poetry and sometimes in prose the pronoun is expressed when no 
contrast is intended. The first of two contrasted pronouns is sometimes omitted : 
adnrd, ef Bobrer, ucvy’ ert TO orpatebpats, by 3 e6érw wopederOar but, if you prefer, 
remain with your division, Iam willing to yo X. A. 3.4.41. Cp. 1190, 1191. 


931. The nominative subject of the third person may be omitted 


a. When it is expressed or implied in the context: 6 ods rarhp poPetrar wh Ta 
tcxara wéby your father is afraid lest he suffer death X. C. 3. 1. 22. 

b. When the subject is indefinite, especially when it is the same person or 
thing as the omitted snbject of a preceding infinitive (937 a) : 4 Tod olec@a: eidévar 
(4pabla), & atx oidey the ignorance of thinking one knows what one does not 
know P. A.29b, Often in legal language: 6 vduos, ds Kedever Ta éavTod etetvac 
Siahérdar drws ay €6édy the law, which enjoins that a man has the right to dis- 
pose of his property as he wishes Is, 2. 13. 

c. When a particnlar person is meant, who is easily understood from the 
situation : tobs vouous dvayvicerac he (the clerk) will read the laws Aes. 3. 15. 

d. When it is a general idea of person, and usually in the third person plural 
of verbs of saying and thinking: as \éyovow as they say D. 5.18. So pacl they 
say, olovra: people think; cp. atunt, ferunt, traduat. 
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e. In descriptions of locality: #v 5¢ kpnuvddes for it (the place) was steep T.7. 84, 
f. In impersonal verbs (932, 984). 


932. Impersonal Verbs (905).— The subject of a true impersonal 
verb is'a vague notion that cannot be supplied from the context: 
bye hy it was late, Kadrds- eye it is well, 7dyn hv audi dyopay whyDovoay 
it was already about the time when the market-place is full X.A.1.8.1, 
aird od rpovyepe tt (the course of events) did not go well with him T.1.109. 


933. An impersonal verb the subject of which may be derived from 
the context is called guasi-impersonal. 


a. When the indefinite i¢ anticipates an infinitive or subordinate proposition 
which forms the logical subject (1985). So with doxe? it seems, cvpBatver tt hap- 
pens, tterre tt is permitted, wpére:, mpoohxe: it is fitting, palverar it appears, 
éyévero it happened, clover we venit me in mentem, Sndot it is evident, ete. Thus, 
twas mpoorhxe. mpodvuorépous elvar it behooves you to be more zealous X. A. 3.2. 15, 
clover adrods Saws dv otxade ddlixwrTat it came into their thoughts how they should 
reach home 6, 1.17. 

b. So also with ypy, det it is necessary ; as, defo’ édOetvy you ought to go (lit. to 
go binds you). The impersonal construction with -réoyv is equivalent to de? (2152 a): 
BonOnréov éorl Trois xpdyuacw tuiv you must rescue the interests at stake D. 1.17. 


934. In some so-called impersonal verbs the person is left unexpressed be- 
cause the actor is understood or implied in the action. So 

a. In expressions of natural phenomena originally viewed as produced by a 
divine agent: Bpovrd tonat, ver pluit, velper ningit, xemdter it is stormy, tree 
it shook, there was an earthquake. The agent (Zevs, 6 6eds) is often (in Hom. 
always) expressed, as Zevs dorpdmre Iuppiter fulget. 

b. When the agent is known from the action, which is viewed as alone of 
importance : cadmife the trumpet sounds (i.e. dcakmeyxTys cadmlfer the trumpeter 
sounds the trumpet), éxjprte proclamation was made (scil. 6 xijpvt), onualver the 
signal is given (scil, 6 kjjpvg or 6 gadreyxrys). 


935. In impersonal passives the subject is merely indicated in the verbal 
ending: héyeral Te xal ypddetar speeches (Abyo.) and writings (ypdypara) are 
composed P. Phae. 261b. This construction is relatively rare, but commonest 
in the perfect and pluperfect: od« dAdws adrots werérnrae their labour has not 
been lost P. Phae. 232 a, éwel adrots raperxebacro when their preparations were 
completed X. H. 1. 3. 20. 


936. Subject of the Infinitive. — The subject of the infinitive is in 


the accusative: éxéAevoy abrots ropeverOar they ordered that they should 
proceed X. A. 4.2.1. 


a. See 1975. On the nominative subject of the infinitive, see 1978. 
937. Omission of the Subject of the Infinitive. —The subject of the in-, 
finitive is usually not expressed when it is the same as the subject or object - 


(direct or indirect) of the principal verb: % é@érev he said he was willing 
X. A. 4.1.27 (contrast dixit se velle), rdvres alrobvra: rods Oeo’s Ta Hatha daro- 
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rpémewy everybody prays the gods to avert evil X. 8.4.47, 56s wor rpeis hudpas Apia 
atrof grant me the control of him for three days X.C.1.3.11. Cp. 1060, 1973. 

a. An indefinite subject of the infinitive (rid, dvOp@rous) is usually omitted. 
Cp. 931 b, 1980. 


CASE OF THE SUBJECT: THE NOMINATIVE 


938. The nominative is the case of the subject; the oblique cases, 
with the exception of the adnominal genitive (1290 ff.) and adnominal 
dative (1502), are complements of the predicate. 


939. The nominative is the case of the subject of a finite verb and 
of a predicate noun in agreement with the subject. Wpdgevos maphv 
Proxenus was present X. A. 1.2.3, Krdapxos guyas fv Clearchus was 
an exile 1.1.9. 


a. On the nominative subject of the infinitive, see 1973 ; in exclamations, 1288. 


940. Independent Nominative. The nominative may be used independ- 
ently in citing the names of persons and things: mpoceldyde Thy TOY Tovnpay 
kowhy érwvuplav cixoddvrys he received the common appellation of the vile, t.e. 
‘informer’ Aes. 2.99, 735 buels bray déyw, deyw Thy whey when I say You, I 
mean the State D. 18.88. Cp. 908. (The accus. is also possible.) So in lists 
(ep. 904.¢): TlOnpus dv0 moenrinis edn + Oela pev cal dvOpwrivn I assume two kinds of 
poetry: the divine and the human P. Soph. 266 da. 


941. Asentence may begin with the nominative as the subject of the thought 
in place of an oblique case: of dé plrou, dv ris émlarntac abrots xphebat, TL Phoopey 
abrovs elvac; but as for friends, if one knows how to treat them, what shall we call 
them ? X. O. 1. 14 (for rods dé pidous . . . Th PHooper elvar). 

a. On the nominative in suspense see under Anacoluthon (Index). 


942. In referring to himself in letters a man may use his own name in the 
nominative, either in apposition to the first person contained in the verb (976), or 
as subject of a verb in the third person: Oeucroxdfs fxw rapa cé J, Thenvistocles, 
have come to you T. 1.187, "Apratéptns voulte. Artaxerxes thinks X.H. 5.1.31. 

a. A speaker referring to himself in the third person usually soon reverts 
to the first person (D. 18. 79). ; 


943. When there is no danger of obscurity, the subject may shift without 
warning: play pev vaiy MapBdvover, ras 5’ AdAGs od ESurAOnTay, GAN dmopelyouew 
they captured one ship; the rest they were unable to capture; but they (the 
ships) escaped T. 7.25, r&y vduwy airay dkovere ri xedevovor kal rl rapaBeByKaccy 
hear what the laws themselves command and what transgressions they (my Oppo- 
nents) have committed D. 59. 115. 


THE PREDICATE 
Omission of the Verb 


944, Ellipsis of the Copula.— The copulative verb cia is often 
omitted, especially the forms éor/ and coi. This occurs chiefly 
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a. In general or proverbial statements: xowh % tUxn Kal rd wéddov abparov 
chance ts cummon tu all aud the future cannot be scanned I. 1.29; b. in expres- 
sions of necessity, duty, etc.: dxdyxn guddrrecdar it is necessary to be on our 
guard D.9.6. So with &pa, xatpds, elxds, xypewv, déov, verbals in -réov (2152), as 
Geparrevréov Tovs Beots we must serve the gods X. M. 2. 1. 28; c¢. with various 
adjectives: dgos, duvards, mpdOipos, dlxaios, ofos, Ppoddos, €ro.uos; thus, 7 pix? 
dovActery Erolun the soul is ready to be a servant P. Phae. 252 a, ef rus erepwrgn 
wérepov kpetrroy if anybody shuuld ask whether it is better X.M.1.1.9. 


945. Other forms of ezva: are less commonly omitted: xoiwwrely Eroiuos (scil. 
eiul), oluar dt kal Adynra révde (scil, éromov eivar) I am ready to assist you and 
I think that Laches here is also ready P. Lach. 180 a, od od dovyoypados (scil. ef); 
are you not @ speech-writer? ID. 19. 250, we év pee (scil. Hv) the night was half 
gone Aes. 3. 71, drowa Aéyets kal obdauds mpds gob (scil. dvra) you are talking 
absurdly and not at all like yourself X.M. 2. 3. 15, rots Oeo%s peylorn xdpis 
(scil. orw) to the gods let our heartiest thanks be given X.C. 7.5.72. Cp. 1041. 


946. In lively discourse the form of a verb signifying to do, speak, come, go, 
etc., may be omitted for brevity. The ellipsis is often unconscious and it is 
frequently uncertain what is to be supplied to complete the thought. Thus, 7f 
Gro (scil. érolncav) 4 éreBobrevoar; what else did they do except plot against us ? 
T. 3. 89, obdév dAro (scil. ToSv) } wordy Thy abrob dmorelrwy doing nothing else ex- 
cept leaving his native city 2.16, iva ri (scil. yévnrat) ; to what purpose ? D. 19. 257, 
wepi pev TovTov Kara cxKoAHY (scil. NEw) ahout this by and by 24. 187, x# pol ye 
ubOous (scil. M€Enre) none of your legends for me! Ar. Vesp. 1179, aA (oxdpacde) 
érepov but consider another point L.13.79, & pire Paldpe, wot 64 (scil. ef) Kat 
wey (scil. qxes) ; my dear Phacdrus whither, I beg of you, are you going and 
whence do you come ? P, Phae. 227 a, ovx és xbpaxas (scil. éppjoes) ; will you not be 
off to the crows ? Ar. Nub. 871, mpés ce (scil. ixeredw) yovdrwy I entreat thee by 
thy knees BE. Med. 324. Cp. 1599. ‘ 


947. Kal raira and that too takes up a preceding expression: dypiwrépous 
avrods drépnve ... xal rar’ els airéy he made them more savage and that too 
towards himself P. G. 516c; often with concessive participles (2083): Mévwvra 
& otk ethre, cal raira wap ’Apialov dv ro Mévwyos Edvov he did not ask for Menon 
and that too although he came from Ariaeus, Menon’s guest-friend X. A. 2.4. 15.' 
Cp. 1246, 2083. 

948. A verb that may easily be supplied from the context is often omitted. 
Thus, édy pddw, ratoona: (scil. roy) 8 ye dxwy rod if I learn better, I shall 
leave off doing what Ido unintentionally P. A. 26a, duedfoas Gymep of wodnol (scil. 
éripedoovrat) not caring for what most men care for 36 b, éav abOrs enticere Tara, 
ovrws (scil. €xovra) ebpyoere if you inquire about this later, you will find that it 
is so 24b. See under Brachylogy (Index). 


CONCORD OF SUBJECT AND PREDICATE 


949, A finite verb agrees with its subject in number and person. 


Thus, rotro rd whgiope eyévero this bill was passed Vs. 13. 56, 8 ddd0rx’ eyo wh 
7d0n0" ipets which I fear lest you may suffer D.9.65, qv 8 dropndlewrra: ol Eddou, 
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driev dravres robprady but if the rest vote against (following), we shall all 
return back again X. A. 1.4.15, re tévw THbde Hlrw eo Tov Evw these two strangers 
are friends of mine P. G. 487 a. 

a. The verbal predicate, when a copulative verb (917), may be attracted 
to the number of a predicate noun, which often stands between subject and 
verb: 7d ywplov robro, brep mpbrepov "Evvéa 650i éxadodvro this place which was 
formerly called Nine Ways T. 4.102, dray 76 péoov rv recy Gv Foav orddioe Tpels 
the entire space between the walls was three stades X. A.1.4.4. So with the 
participles of such copulative verbs: TH» dori» Sudxere ws dyabor by (for oBeay) 
you chase after pleasure as if it were a good P. Pr. 354¢. 


WITH ONE SUBJECT 
Subject in the Singular, Verb in the Plural 


950. With singular collective substantives (996) denoting persons 
and with like words implying a plural, the verb may stand in the 
plural. . 

Thus, 7d otparéredoy év airlg éxovres rv Ayw dveydpouy the army returned 
holding Agis at fault 'T. 5.60, rovaira dxotoaca 4 és Aynethaov efhovro Bacihda 
the city, after hearing such arguments, chose Agesilaus king X.H.8.3.4. So 
with Bovdy senate, pépos part, rrAHO0s nvultitude, Sfpuos people, bxdos throng. 


951. So with éxacros: rév éavrod exacros xal maldwy xal xpnudtrwy Epxovet 
every man is master of his own children and property X. R. L. 6.1. 


952. If éxaoros, éxdrepos, &Ados are added in apposition to a plural subject, 
the verb generally remains plural: éydé re xai od paxpdy Abyou éxdrepos dmrerelvaper 
both you and I have carried on a long controversy P. Pr. 361a. If the verb 
follows the apposition, it may be singular: ofro. pév &Ados GAda Adyer these say, 
some one thing, some another X. A. 2.1.15. Cp. 982. 


953. A subject in the singular, followed by a clause containing the prepo- 
sition perd with, rarely takes a plural verb: "AdAKiBiddys pera Mavridéov trrwy 
edropioavres aréipacayv Alcibiades and Mantitheus escaped because they were 
well provided with horses X. H. 1.1.10. 


Subject in the Dual, Verb in the Plural 
954. The first person dual agrees in form with the first person plural (462). 


955. A dual subject may take a plural verb: Eevopdvr rpocérpexov 
Svo veavioxw two youths ran up to Xenophon X.A.4.3.10. In the 
orators the dual verb is almost always used. 

956. The dual and plural verb may alternate: atpeow eldérny re xal diempd- 
tayro the two souls have made their choice and put it into effect P. Phae. 
256 c. 

957. The neuter dual may be followed by the dual, the plural, or the singular 
verb (A 104, 200, M 466). 
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Subject in the Plural, Verb in the Singular 


958, A-neuter plural subject is regarded as a collective (996), and 
has its verb in the singular: KoArAd qv ra cpdyia the sacrifices were 
propitious X. A. 4.3.19. 

N.—-The neuter plural seems to have been originally in part identical in 
form with the feminine singular in @, and to have had a collective meaning. 


959. A plural. verb may be used when stress is laid on the fact 
that the neuter plural subject is composed of persons or of several 
parts: 7a T&Ay Tov Aaxedatpoviuv abrov eSérempay the Lacedaemonian 
magistrates despatched him T. 4.88, ¢avepi foav cat trrwv Kal avOparev 
ixvn TAAL many traces both of horses and of men were plain X.A.1.7.17. 

a. With the above exception Attic regularly uses the singular verb. Homer 
uses the singular three times as often as the plural, and the plural less frequently 
with neuter adjectives and pronouns thah with substantives. In some cases 
(B 185) the metre decides the choice. 

960. Following the construction of doxe? rafra, we find détav rafra when it 
had been thus decided X. A. 4.1.18, and also détavta tafra KX. H.3.2,19. See 
2078 a. 

961. Pindaric Construction. A masculine or feminine plural subject occa- 
sionally is used with gor:, Hy, ylyveras, aS: tor cal év Tals Brats woreoiy Apxovrés 
re kal Sfuos there are in the other cities too rulers and populace P.R.462e. The 
verb usually precedes, and the subject is still undetermined ; hence the plural 
is added as an afterthought. (Cp. Shakesp. ‘‘ far behind his worth | Comes all 
the praises.”?) In Greek poetry this construction is rarely-used with other verbs. 
On ory ot, see 25138. 

a. #v was originally plural (464 e. D), and seems to survive in that use. . 


Subject in the Plural, Verb in the Dual 


962. A plural subject may take a dual verb when the subject is a 
pair or two pairs: at imo Spayérny the span of mares ran ¥ 392. 

a. This is common when dvo, dudw, dupérepo: are used with a plural subject: 
Sto Evdpes mpocedOdvre “Aryide StedeyeoOny wh worely udxnv two men coming to Agis 
urged him not to fight T. 5.59. But even with these words the plural is pre- 
ferred. The neuter plural with évo rarely takes the dual verb (P. Tim. 56e). 


WITH TWO OR MORE SUBJECTS 


963. (1) When the subjects are different individuals or things and 
stand in the third person 

964. With two subjects in the singular, the verb may be dual or plural: 
Kprrias wat AdkiBiddns edurdaOny éxeive ypwuevw cumpdxye TOv éwidipdy xparety 
Critias and Alcibiades were able to keep control of their appetites by the help 
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of his example X.M. 1.2.24, Edpuyédwy cat Lopoxr#s ddixduevor és Képxipay éorpd- 
tevoay On their arrival in Corcyra Eurymedon and Sophocles proceeded to make 
an attack T. 4. 46. 

965. In Homer the verb may intervene between the subjects (Alcmanic* 
Construction): els’ Axéporvra MupipdeyeOwy re péovowy Kabxirbs re Pyriphlegethon 
and Cocytus flow into Acheron x 518. 


966. Theverb may agree with the nearest or most important of two or more 
subjects. The verb may be placed 

a. Before both subjects: jxe udv 6 Oepoaydbpas kai 5’ Eéjxeoros els AéaBoy kal 
@xour exe? Thersagoras and Exccestus came to Lesbos and settled there 1). 28, 143. 

b. After the first subject: 6 re TloAduapyos axe Kal “Adeluavros kai Nexrparos 
kal &dor tivés Polemarchus came and Adimantus and Niceratus and certain 
others P. R.827b, @adtvos Pyero cal ol dv air@ Phalinus and his companions 
departed X. A, 2.2.1. 

c. After both subjects: 7d Bovdreurtpeoy kal 6 590s wapoparar the senate and 
the people are disregarded Aes. 3.250. (Cp. Shakesp. ‘‘my mistress and her 
sister stays.’’) , 

967. (II) With several subjects referring to different persons the 
verb is in the plural; in the first person, if one of the subjects is first 
person; in the second person, if the subjects are second and third 
person: dpeis d& Kal éyw rade Aéyopev bul you and I say this P. L. 661 b, 
queis Kai ode otk GAAnv dy Twa Svvaipebu Gdnv dev we and these men 
could not sing any other song 6664, od od podvos ode of col pidac rpGror 
tairyv ddfav écxere not you alone nor your friends are the first who have 
held this opinion 888 b. 

968. But the verb may be singular if it refers to the nearer or more important 
or more emphatic subject: rdperys xal eye xal ofros Ppuvloxos kat Wokuxparns Tam 
present and so are Phryniscus here and Polycrates X.A.7. 2.29. 

969. The verb may agree in person with the nearer or more important sub- 
ject: o8 re yap "EAAny ef xal qpets Sor you are a Greek and so are we X. A.2. 1. 16. 

970. With subjects connected by the disjunctives 7 or, 7—7 either —or, 
ovre—otre neither— nor, the verb agrees in number with the nearer subject 
when each subject is taken by itself: ofre od ot7’ dv Gros ovdels Stvacr’ dvrecmety 
neither you nor anybody else could reply X.M. 4. 4.7. 

971. When the subjects are taken together, the plural occurs: @ Anpopdv 
Onpirmldys exover TO éuov what Demophon or Therippides have of my property 
D. 27.12. This is unusual, 

.972. When 4 than unites two subjects, if the verb follows 7, it agrees with 
the second subject: réxq det Bédtion } quets Rudy adrdv érmedrodpeba fortune 
always takes better care of us than we du of ourselves D. 4. 12. : 


CONCORD OF PREDICATE SUBSTANTIVES 


973. A predicate substantive agrees with its subject in case: 
MaAriddys fv otparyyés Miltiades was a general. 
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974. A predicate substantive may agree in gender and number 
with its subject; but this is often impossible: riyy 7a Ovytay rpaypara 
the affairs of mortals are chance Trag. frag. p. 782, ravr’ fv “AAcavdpos 
Alexander was everything D. 23.120. 


975. A predicate substantive or adjective agrees with the subject of the 
governing verb when the subject of the infinitive is omitted because it is the 
same as that of the governing verb (937): odx duoroytow GkdnTos Hxew I shall 
not admit that Ihave come uninvited P.S. 174d, etrep dztobper ededOepor eivar if 
indeed we ciaim to be free X. C. 8.1. 4. 


On the agreeinent of demonstrative and relative pronouns with a 
predicate substantive, see 1239, 2502 e. 


APPOSITION 


976. Concord.— An appositive (916) agrees in case with the word 
it describes: xdAakt, detva Onpiv kal peyiory BAGBy to a flatterer, a ter- 
rible beast and a very great source of tmjury P. Phae. 240b. An 
appositive also agrees in case with the pronoun contained in a verb: 
TaddiBios, yxw, Aavaidav tanperys I, Talthybius, have come, the servant 
of the Danaids E. Hee. 503. Cp. 942. 


977. An appositive to a possessive pronoun stands in the genitive, in 
agreement with the personal pronoun implied in the possessive: roy é¢pudvy 
(= pod) ro radarmdpou Biov the live of me, wretched one Ar. Plut. 88, 7a ipé- 
tep (= ipGy) abrdy xomeicbe you will reyain your own D.4.7. Cp. 1200.2.b, 
1202, 2. b. 


978. An appositive in the genitive may follow an adjective equivalent to a 
genitive: ’A@nvatos (=’AOnvav) dy, rodews THs ueylorys being an Athenian, a 
citizen of the greatest city P. A. 29d. 


979. Agreement in number between the appositive and its noun is unneces- 
sary and often impossible: O09 fa, rddus dorvyelrwv Thebes, a neighbouring city 
Aes. 3.138. So with Sépa in poetry: ydéuos, xpiojs Appodirns Spa, marriage, 
gift of golden Aphrodite Theognis 1293. 

980. An appositive to two substantives is dual or plural: @dppos cal $dfos, 
dppove EvpPothw daring and fear, two unintelligent counsellors P. Tim. 69d, vrvos 
mdvos Te, Kiptor cuvapdrae sleep and toil, supreme consptrators A. Kum. 127. 


981. Partitive Apposition (oyjuo Kal? dAov Kal pépos, construction of 
the whole and part). The parts are represented by the appositives, 
-which stand in the same case as the whole, which is placed first to 
show the subject or object of the sentence: ro 680, 4 pev cis paxdpwv 
vijgous, 7 8 eis Taptapov two roads, the one to the Islands of the Blest, 
the other to Tartarus P. G.524 a (distributive apposition). The apposi- 
tives are generally in the nominative (6 wév, 9 O25 of pev, of 82), rarely 
in the accusative. 
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a. The whole may stand in the singular: Adyerae Pox} 7 wer vody Exe, 7 
5é dvoay; with regard to the soul, ts one said to have intelligence, the other folly? 
P. Ph. 93 b. 


982. ‘To the word denoting the whole the appositive may be a 
collective singular (adjunctive apposition): otro. wey dAdAos dAAG A€yce 
these say, some one thing, some another X. A. 2.1.15 (cp. aporav 8 dAdos 
dAdo P. Charm. 153 ¢), of orsaryyot Bpayéws exartos arehoynoato each 
of the generuls defended himself briefly X.H.1.7.5. Cp. 9852. 


983. The apposition may be limited to one or more parts: Tedororv}oot xal 
ol Evppaxot TA Sto wépn two-thirds of the Peloponnesians and the allies T. 2. 47. 
Often with participles: (of "A@nvatoc) dveuviobnoay kal Tobde Tod erovs, PdaKovres 
ol mpecBdrepor ada GdecGar the Athenians bethought themselves of this verse too, 
the old men saying that it had been uttered long before T. 2. 54. 


984. In partitive apposition emphasis is laid on the whole, which is stated 
at once as the subject or object of the sentence. In the genitive of the divided 
whole (1306) emphasis is laid on the parts ; thus, rOv rodewy al per tupavvobyrar, at 
5é Snuoxparobyrar, al 5é dpisroxparodvrar of states some are despotic, others demo- 
cratic, others aristocratic P. R. 338 d. 


985. Construction of the Whole and Part in Poetry.—In Homer and 
later poets a verb may take two objects, one denoting the person, the other the 
part especially affected by the action: rév 5° dope rAHE’ abxdva him he smote 
in the neck with his sword A 240, # oe wédas vibe she will wash thy feet 7 356. 
But the accusative of the part, often explained as an appositive, was an external 
object (1554 b) that became an accusative of respect (1601 a). In’ Axaoiou 5¢ péya 
obévos EuBan éxdorw xapdiyn and she sct mighty strength in the heart of each of the 
Achaeans A 11, éxdery is a partitive appositive, xapdty is local dative aud gram- 
matically independent of ’Axaofs.w. The construction is very rare in prose: 
Trois vids adT@y dperh twapayevouern rais poxais if virtue is imparted in the souls 
of their sons P. Lach. 190 b. 

986. Attributive Apposition.— A substantive may be used as an 
attributive to another substantive. This is common with substan- 
tives denoting occupation, condition, or « ge (asually with dnp, dvOpe- 
TOS, yuvy): avynp pyTep a public speaker, dvnp ripavvos o despot, mperBirat 
dvOpwrot old men, ypats tal an old woman. So also weAtracral Opdxes 
Thracian tar geteers X. A. 1.2.9, orAcBpos Maxeduv a scoundrel of a Mace- 
donian D.9. 31, “EAAyv (for ‘EAAnv«ds), as of “EAAnves reATacrai the 
Greek targeteers X. A. 6.5. 26. 


a. In standard prose “EAAn» is used as dn adjective only of persons (in poetry 
also of things). 

b. The addition of dyjp often implies respect: &vipes orparidrar fellow sol- 
diers X.A. 1. 3.3, & Gvopes Stxacrai jurymen, gentlemen of the jury D. 27. 1. 
(Cp. foemen.) The addition of &épwaos often implies contempt: dv@pwiros yéns 
a juggling fellow Aes. 2. 153. ° 

c. Many of the substantives thus qualified by an attributive substantive were 
originally participles, as yépwv dvip an old man P. Lys. 223 b. 
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987. Descriptive Apposition. — Here the appositive describes some- 
thiug definite that has just been mentioned: 7 quereépa rods, Y Kowy 


katapuyh Toy EAAjvev our city, the common refuge of the Greeks Aes. 
3. 134. 


988. Explanatory Apposition.— Here the appositive explains a 
general or vague statement: rovrouv rizapa, ev mputavelw ciryoews I 
propose this as the penalty, maintenance in the Prytaneum P. A. 37a, 
peylorou Kaxod droAAuyy, Tovnpias deliverance from the greatest of evils, 
vice P.G.478d. So in geographical statements: Kumpoy ixdve.. . és 
Hldgoy she came to Cyprus, to Paphos @ 362; cp. és Awpras, Body to the 
territory of the Dorians in which Boeum lies T. 1.107. 

989. In Homer the substantival article at the beginning of a sentence may 
be followed by an appositive noun at or near the end: 4 3 déxove’ dua rotoe yuvh 
klev but she, the woman, went unwillingly with them A 348. 


990. rodro, ard robro, atbro, éxeftvo often introduce emphatically a following 
substantive (or an equivalent, 908): éxetvo Kepdatverw tyyetrar, Thy Hdovjy this 
(namely) pleasure it regards as gain P.R.606b. Cp. 1248. 


991. Apposition to a Sentence.— A noun in the nominative or 
accusative may stand in apposition to the action expressed by a. 
whole sentence or by some part of it. 


a. The appositive is nominative when a nominative precedes: éudévoy: ixarh 
mpdpacis I was tipsy, a sufficient excuse Philemon (Com. frag. 2. 531). 

b. The appositive is accusative, and states a reason, result, intention, effect, 
or the like: pipe: dard mvpyou, Avypdy bAcOpov will hurl thee from the battle 
ment, a grievous death Q 735, ‘Eddvny xrdvwper, Mevédep dOrny wixpdy 
let us slay Helen and thus cause a sore grief to Menclaus BE. Or. 1105, eddarpo- 
volns, pisbdr Holorwr Aéywr blest be thou— a return for thy most welcome tidings 
E. El. 231. 

N.—The appositive accusative is often cognate (1563 f.): dpas Evpucéda, 
Gerrrov byw thou beholdest Eurystheus, an unexpected sight E. Heracl. 930. 


992. An effect or result may be denoted by an appositive in other cases: 
érpddy mpocdeta bal por doxe? piOwy ert rwdy we need, it seems, some further words 
to act as a spell P. L. 908 b. 


993. From the construction in 991b arose many adverbial accusatives 
(1606 ff.) such as xdpw on account of, rpbdacw in pretence, dwpedy gratis; as 
bs res O€ Tpdwy ert vyvol pepoiro . . . xdpiv “Exropos whoever of the Trojans 
rushed at the ships as a favour to Hector (for Hector’s sake) O 744. 

994, Many neuter words are used in apposition to a sentence or 
clause, which they usually precede. Such are duddrepov, dupdrepa 
both, rd davdraroy the most dreadful thing, Svoty Oarepov Or Garepa one 
or the other, 76 évayrioy the contrary, 7d xepdroov the chief point, 7d reyd- 
pevoy as the saying is, obdérepov neither thing, onpelov S€ sign, Trexuyptov 
bé evidence, 7d redXevtatov the last thing, Td THs waposias as the proverb 
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runs, abts tovro this very thing, tatrd rodro this same thing. Thus, 
tous duddrepa taita, Kal evvous TH TéAEL Kal TAOVoIous those who are both 
loyal to the Stateand rich D.18.171, efrev dru Se? duct Oatepov, 7 Keivous 
éy OdwvOw pa oixely } abrov év Maxedovia he said that one of two things 
was necessary — either that they should not live at Olynthus or he him- 
self in Macedon 9.11, 76 8 péporov, rédenov dvr cipnyns Zxovres and 
what is worst of all, having war instead of peace 'T. 2.65, ddX 4, 76 
AcyOuevoy, KaTomw €optis yxouey; but have we come ‘after a feust’ as the 
saying is ? P. G.447 a, rotro airé 75 rod ‘Ourpou in these very words of 
Homer P. A. 34d. 


995. Very common are introductory relative clauses forming a nominative 
‘predicate of the sentence that follows: 6 6¢ rdvrwy devéraroy but what ts most 
terrtble of all L. 30.29. éoriis regularly omitted (944). Such relative clauses are 
followed by an independent sentence, a clause with 67, by bre ydp, bray, bray yap, 
el. Similarly 74 6’ ryarov wdvrwv, dre but what is worst of all P. Ph. 66 d, etc. 


PECULIARITIES IN THE USE OF NUMBER 


996. Collective .Singular.— A noun in the singular may denote a 
number of persons or things: 4 Mos the Medes T.1. 69, 76 “EAA quixév 
the Greeks 1.1, 76 BapBapixdy the barbarians 7.29, 4} wAiOos the bricks 
3.20, inmov éxw eis yidiav £ have about a thousand horse X. C. 4. 6. 2, 
pupla dowis ten thousand heavy armed X.A.1.7.10. On the plural 
verb with collectives, see 950. Cp. 1024, 1044. 

a. So with the neuter participle : rd paxdpyevov almost = of paxyduevor the com- 
batants T. 4, 96. 

b. The name of a nation with the article may denote one person as the 
representative (IXing, etc.) of aclass: 6 Maxedév the Macedonian (Philip) D. 7.6. 


997. The inhabitants of a place may be implied in the name of the place: 
AésBos dréatryn Bovdnbév7es kai rpd toh wodrguou Lesbos revolted, having wished to 
do so even before the war T. 3.2. 


998. Distributive Singular.— The singular of abstract nouns may 
be used distributively (rarely with concrete substantives) : door dikavoe 
éyevovto ev TH éavtdv Biw all who proved themselves just in their lives 
P.A.41 a, didhopoe tov rpdrov different in character T.8.96. The dis- 
tributive plural (1004) is more common than the distributive singular : 
Cp. veaviae Tas des youths in appearance Li. 10.29 with #éets rHy dy 
pleasing in appearance P. R. 452b. 


999. Dual.— The dual is chiefly employed of two persons or things which, 
by nature or association, form a pair: ép@adud the eyes (both eyes), xeipe the 
hands, irrw a span of horses. The addition of &zdw both indicates that the two 
things belong together: d%0 emphasizes the number. Both ézgw and dvo were 
early used with the plural. The dual died out in the living speech of Attica by 
300 s.c. Aeolic has no dual, and Tonic lost it very early. In Hom. the dual is 
used freely, and often in conjunction with the plural. 
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1000. Plural.— The plural of proper names, of materials, and of 
abstracts is used to denotea class. (1) of proper names: nodes men 
like Theseus P.Th.169b. (2) of materials: here the plural denotes 
the parts, the different kinds of a thing, a mass, etc.: réfa bow Hat. 
3.78, wupoi, xpiGai wheat, barley X. A.4. 5.26, otvor wines 4.4.9, xpéa 
meat Ar. Ran. 553 (xpéas piece of meat), nro hot days T. 7. 87, 
tira timber T.7.25. (8) of abstracts: here the plural refers to the 
single kinds, cases, occasions, manifestations of the idea expressed 
by the abstract substantive; or is referred to several persons: 
_dyvoporiva. misunderstandings X. A. 2.5.6, @ddran degrees of heat 
X.M.1.4.13. Used in the plural, abstract nouns may become con- 
crete, as radal funeral T.2. 34 (ray sepulture), eippocives good cheer: 
X.C. 7.2.28 (eihpootvy mirth), ydépires proofs of good will, presents 
D. 8.58, etvows cases of benevolence, presents D. 8. 25. 

a. Many concrete substantives are commonly used only in the plural: 
moran gate, Ppa door, T& “OAdumea the Olympic festival; and in poetry dépuara 
house, kNipaxes ladder, Xéxrpa bed; ep. 1006. 

b. The plural, especially in poetry, may correspond to the English indefinite 
singular: él vavol by ship. ° 

1001. In Homer the plural denotes the various forms in which a quality is 
manifested : rexrootva: the arts of the carpenter «250. In poetry, often of feel- 
ings, emotions, etc.: pavia: (attacks of) madness A. Pr. 879. 

1002. ovddves (unddves) denotes classes of men, states, nations (D. 5.15). « 


1003. The neuter plural is often used even in reference to a single 
idea or thought in order to represent it in its entirety or in its de- 
tails, as Ta dAyOq the truth. This is very common with neuter pro- 
nouns: éxepovdnovy S€° Taira yap Hrictapyy but J waved my arms, 
for I knew how to do this X.8.2:19, &a raxéev quickly P. A. 32d. 

a. Thucydides is fond of the neuter plural of verbal adjectives used im- 
personally : évydloavro rodeunréa elvac they voted that tt was necessary to make 
war T.1.88, 4dtvara Ry it was impossible 4.1. Cp. 1052. : 

1004. Distributive Plural.— Abstract substantives are often used 
distributively in the plural: ciyai rév vewréowv rapa mperBurépors 
the silence of the younger men in the presence of their elders P. R. 425 a. 


1005. Names of towns and parts of the body ave sometimes plural: 
"AOjva Athens, @7Ba Thebes, oryOy and oréva breast (chiefly poetic). 
The name of the inhabitants is often used for the name of a city: 
Aerdoi D.5. 25. 

1006. Plural of Majesty (poetic). — The plural may be used to lend 
dignity : @pover throne S. Aut. 1041, oxjarpa scepter A. Ag.1265, ddpara 
dwelling «6; madixd favourite in prose (only in the plural form). 


1007. Here belongs the allusive plural by which one person is 
alluded to in the plural number: decrorév Oavaroor by the death of 
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our lord A. Ch. 52, rabotca apis ray Gidrarwv I (Clytaemnestra) hue- 
ing suffered at the hands of my dearest ones (Orestes) A. Eum. 100, 


1008. Plural of Modesty.— A speaker in referring to himself may 
use the first person plural as a modest form of statement. In 
prose, of an author: évvod rol” yuty eyévera the reflection once occurred 
tome X.C.1.1.1. In tragedy, often with interchange of plural and 
singular: « kwdrvspeoOa pay pabely & BovrAopa if I (Creusa) am pre- 
vented from learning what I wish E. Ton 391, ixerevoney dudt cay 
yevedda . . . tpooritvwy I entreat thee, as I grasp thy beard E. H.F. 
1206. See 1009. 


1009. In tragedy, if a woman, speaking of herself, uses the plural 
verb (1008), an adjective or participle, in agreement with the subject, 
is feminine singular or masculine plural: qAcoy papripdperba, Spac° 
& dpav od Botdouar I call the sun to witness, that I am acting against 
my will EK. H. F. 858, dpxotpey jets of rpobvyoKovres oéGey it ts enough 
that I (Alcestis) die in thy stead Bi. Ale. 383. 

1010. cird, dépe, &ye may be used as stereotyped formulas, without regard 
to the number of persons addressed : elmé yor, & Ded«parés Te kal ipets of &drdoe 
teli me, Socrates and the rest of you P. Eu. 283 b. ; 


1011. One person may be addressed as the representative of two or more who 
are present, or of his family: “Avrivo, ob mws Zor ... pe” ipiv dalvvoba 
Antinous, it is in no wise possible to feast with you B 310, & rékvov, % mdperrov; 
my children, are ye here? S.O.C.1102. Soin dramatic poetry, the coryphaeus 
may be regarded as the representative of the whole chorus, as © &€vo., yi 
ue dvépy tls elu strangers (addressed to the whole chorus) do not ask (the sin- 
gular of the coryphaeus) me who Iam S&. 0. C. 207. ; 

1012. Greek writers often shift from a particular to a general statement and 
vice versa, thus permitting a free transition from singular to plural, and from 
plural to singular: od3é rére cvyxalpe 6 Tipavvos’ évdeertépois yap oboe Tamevo- 
tépas abrots ofovrar xpHobae not even then does the despot rejoice with the rest ; for 
the more they are in want, the more submissive he thinks to find them X. Hi. 5. 4. 


PECULIARITIES IN THE USE OF GENDER 
1013. Construction according to the Sense (926 a).—The real, not the 


grammatical, gender often determines the agreement: © ¢lATar’, & Tepucd 
ripndels téxvov O dearest, O greatly honoured child E. ‘fro. 735 (this use of the 
attributive adjective is poetical), ra wecpdxea mpds drAdHAOUS Stareyouevor the youths 
conversing with one another P. Lach. 180¢@, Tair’ greyer 4 dvaidhs avryn Kepart, 
&ernrvdds this shameless frllow spoke thus when he came out D. 21.117. 

1014. So in periphrases: is Tyreudxowo és marépa lSdy mighty Telemachus, 
gazing at his father 1 476, rd 3¢ rGv rpcoBurépwr Quay .. . Xaipovres TH éxelvwy 
mwaidid we the elders delighting in their sport P. L. 657 d. 

1015. The masculine is used for person in general: odk dvéferar rlkerovras 
dddous, odx Exove att réxva unfraitful herself, she will not endure that others 
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bear children TE. And. 712, émérepos av @ Bedriwy, 8 6 dvip &® % yur} which 
ever of the two is superior, whether the man or the woman X.0.7.27. So ol 
yovets parents, ol watdes children. See 1055. 


See also 1009, 1050. 


“PECULIARITIES IN THE USE OF PERSON 
1016. ris or més may be used in the drama with the second per- 
son of the imperative: irw ris, eiodyyedde yo, one of you, announce 


E. Bacch. 173. 


1017. The second person singular is used to designate an imagi- 
nary person, as in proverbs: yoyis émpedod ris ceavrov care for thy 
own soul Men. Sent. 551, and in such phrases as cides dv you would 
have seen (1784 a), Fyjoao dv you might think, as credideris (1824). 

a. Hdt. uses the second person in directions to travellers (2.30). 

See also 942. 

ADJECTIVES 


1018. Adjectives modify substantives (including words used sub- 
stantively, 908), and substantive pronouns. Adjectives are either 
attributive (912) or predicate (910). 

1019. The equivalents of an adjective are: a participle (ot rapévres roNirat 
the citizens who are present); a noun in apposition (Anuocfevys 6 pyrwp Demos- 
thenes the orator, i.e. not Anuocbévns 6 otparnybs, iuets of “A@nvaio. you Athe- 
nians); an oblique case (orépavos xptcot a crown of gold, Tihs abrijs yruuns eye 
I am likeminded); an oblique case with a preposition (al év 77 ’Acla rédes the 
cities in Asia); atl adverb (ol dda: the ancients). (Furthermore, a clause in a 
complex sentence: 7d relyicpa, & fv abré0:, alpotos they captured the fortress 
which was there ; ep. 2542.) 


1020. Concord. — Ani adjective agrees with its substantive in’ 
gender, number, and case. This holds true also of the article, ad- 
jective pronouns, and participles: thus, A. Aftributive: 5 Sdixasos dvnp 
the just man, tod dixatov avipds, ra dixatw dydpe, of Sixacor dvdpes, etc., 
ovtos & dvip this man, rovrov tod dvdpds, etc., 4 Pirodca Ovydryp the 
loving daughter. 13. Predicate: xards 6 dyov the prize is glorious, 
tabr’ éoriv ddnOn these things are true, ai dpiota Soxodoar eivor pices 
the natures which seem to be best X. M. 4.1. 3. 

On the agreement of demonstrative pronouns used adjectively with 
a predicate substantive, see 1239. For relative pronouns, see 2501. 


ATTRIBUTIVE ADJECTIVES 
ADJECTIVES USED SUBSTANTIVELY 
1021. An attributive adjective (or participle) generally with the 
article, often dispenses with its substantive, and thus itself acquires 
the value of a substantive. 
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a. This occurs when the substantive may be supplied from the context ; 
when it is a general notion; or wheu it is omitted in common expressions of a 
definite character, when the ellipsis is conscious. 


1022. Masculine or feminine, when the substantive is @ person: 6 dlxacos the 
just man, Slkaws a just man, of "APnvatoe the Athenians, of roddol the many, 
the rabble, oi Srtyou the oligarchical party, of Bovdpevor all who will, 4 Kadh the 
beautiful woman, 4 Texodca the mother (poet., BE, Ale. 167), éxxdnord fovea: women 
in assembly. 


1023. Neuter, when the substantive idea is thing in general: 1d dyaédy the 
(highest) good P. R.506 b (but r& dyad good things L. 12. 33), 7d a&dnbés truth 
P. G. 473 b, 7d xowrby the commonwealth Ant. 3. 8.3, 76 écdpevoy the future Aes. 
3. 165, 7d Aevbuevov as the saying is T.7. 68, audt péoov hudoas about mid-day 
X. A.4.4.1, eri rods over a wide space T. 1.18. 


1024. In words denoting a collection (996) of persons or facts: 7d drjxoor 
the subjects T.6.69, 76 BapBapixby the barbarian force X.A.1.2.1, 7 Evppa- 
xubv the allied forces T.4.77 (and many words in -cxév), ra ‘EAAquixd Greek 
history T.1.97; and in words denoting festivals (rd ’OMpria the Olympian 
games X. H, 7.4, 28). 


1025. With participles, especially in Thucydides: 1d dpycféuevor rhs dpyis 
their angry feelings 'T. 2.59, ris rébAews 76 Tipwpevoy the dignity of the State 2. 63. 
The action of the verb is here represented as taking place under particular 
circumstances or at a particular time. These participles are not dead abstrac- 
tions, but abstract qualities in action. 


1026. A substantivized adjective may appear in the neuter plural 
as well as in the neuter singular: 7& de&a rod xéparos the right of the 
wing X. A.1.8.4, ris Sadkapives 7a worAd the greater part of Salamis 
T. 2.94, éxi mdctorov dvOparewy to the greatest part of mankind 1.1, 
és tovro Svoruyids to this degree of misfortune 7.86 (ep. 1325). 

a. On the construction of ris ys 4 wodd} the greater part of the land T. 
2.56, see 1313. 


1027, In common expressions a definite noun is often implied 
(such as qudpa day, 686s way, xeip hand). 

a. Masculine: nédros gulf, 6’Ibmoes the Ionian gulf T.6. 34, stpardés force, 
6 megés the land force 1. 47. 

b. Feminine: yf land (xopa country) — dard ris avr Ov from their own country 
T.1.15; off 4 ‘EdAds otf 4 BdpBapos neither Greece nor barbaric land I. 9. 27; 
youn judgment: xara thy éuhy according to my opinion Ax. Weel. 153, é« ry 
virdons according to the prevailing opinion X. A. 6.1.18; Sten sutt: épqugr xary- 
yopotytes bringing an accusation in a case where there is no defence P.A. 18¢; 
Hepa day: rhv torepalayv the next day X.C.1.2.11, ra mporepala the day before 
L. 19.22; Képas wing: 7d evdvupoy the left wing T.4.96; pepis part: elxoory 
a twentieth 6.54; potpa portion : 4 mempupévy (1.10. 61) or F elpappery (D. 18.205) 
the allotted portion, destiny; vats ship: 4 tpufpns the ship with three banks of 
oars; 6363 way: e«bfeia by the straight road P.L. 7164, ray traxloryy by the 
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shortest way X. A. 1.3.14; réxvn art: povowx} the art of music P. L. 6684; 
xeip hand: év de&G on the right hand X, A. 1. 5.1, € dpwrépis on the left 
4.8.2; Wihos vole: ripv évarriay Nixig g6ero he voted in opposition to Nicias 
P. Lach. 164d. 

1028. The context often determines the substautive to be supplied: — rod- 
Tov dvéxpayor ws értyas (whyyas) waicetey they shouted that he had dealt him 
(too, 1063) few blows X. A. 5, 8.12, rpla rddavra xat xiMas (Spaxpds) three 
talents and a thousand drachmas D.27. 34; cp. @ dollar and twenty (cents). 
Cp, 1572. 


1029. From such substantivized adjectives arose many preposi- 
tional and adverbial expressions of whose source the Greeks them- 
selves had probably lost sight. Many of these seem to be analogues 
of phrases once containing 6dds: Thy dAAws Wndilerbe you vote to no 
purpose D.19.181 (ie. the way leading elsewhere than the goal), 
dxd ths mporgs at the very beginning T. 7.48, ax6 rhs ions on an 
equality 1.15, 2 évarrias from an opposite direction, facing 7. 44. 


AGREEMENT OF ATTRIBUTIVE ADJECTIVES 


1030. An attributive adjective belonging to more than one sub- 
stantive agrees with the nearest: rév xaddv xéyabsv dvdpa Kal yuvatxa 
evdaipova eivat hype the perfect man and woman are happy I maintain 
P.G. 470e. In some cases it is repeated with each substantive 
(often for emphasis): ¢v ody’ éywv xa Woxhw play having one body and 
one soul D. 19. 227. 


1031. But occasionally the adjective agrees with the more important substan- 


tive: 6 olyhos Sdvarae ér7d dBorods kal huwwBddor ’Arrixods the siglus is worth 
seven anda half Attic obols X. A. 1. 5. 6. 


1032. Of two adjectives with one substantive, one may stand in 
closer relation to the substantive, while the other qualifies the ex- 
pression thus formed: méds épyjyn peydrdy @ large deserted-city X. A. 
15.4 


1033. If one substantive has several attributive adjectives, these 
are sometimes added without a conjunction (by Asyndeton): xpéa 
Gava, épipea, xoipera flesh of lambs, kids, swine X.A.4.5.31. This 
is commoner in poetry, especially when the adjectives are descrip- 
tive: éyxos Bpi6d péya otBapdv a spear heavy, huge, stout WI 141. 


1034. Two adjectives joined by «af may form one combined notion 
in English, which omits the conjunction. So often with zodvs to 
emphasize the idea of plurality: woAAd xdyaba many blessings X. A. 
5.6.4, woddd xai Savi many dreadful sufferings D. 37. 57. 

a. Kadds xéyaGés means an aristocrat (in the political sense), or is used of 
a perfect quality or action (in the moral sense) as T. 4.40, P. A. 21d. 
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1035. An attributive adjective is often used in poetry instead of the attribu- 
tive genitive: Bin Hpaxdnein B 658 the might of Heracles (cp. ‘a Niobean daugh- 
ter’? Termyson); rarely in prose: rorapds, eSpos wdeOptatos a river, a plethron in 
width X. A. 4, 6.4. 

1036. An attributive adjective belonging logically to a dependent genitive is 
often used in poetry with a governing substantive: velxos dvdpdy tovaiuov kindred 
strife of men §. A. 793 (for strife of kindred men). Rarely in prose in the case 
of the possessive prououn: év T@ buerepy dobevel THs yudpns in the weakness of 
your purpose ‘T. 2.61. 

1037. An attributive adjective may dispense with its substantive when that 
substantive is expressed in the context: HeTéxer THS KadNorns (réxvys) TOY 
texvav he shares in the fairest of the arts P.G. 448. 


1038. A substantivized participle may take the genitive rather than the case 
proper to the verb whence it is derived: Baoihéws rpochxovres relations of the 
king T.1.128; contrast Mepixdys 6 enol rpoohxwy Pericles my relation X. H. 1.7.21, 


1039. Adjectives used substantively may take an attributive : of 
tperepor Ovopeveis your enemies X. H. 5. 2. 38. 


PREDICATE ADJECTIVES 


1040. The predicate adjective is employed 

a. With intransitive verbs signifying to be, become, and the like (917): 4 de 
xdpis &dndos yeyévnrar the favour has been concealed Aes.3.238. So with 
active verbs which take a preposition: vduous f6ecGe éx’ ddhdows Tots adiKjoovee 
you have enacted laws with regard to offenders who are unknown 1). 21.80. 

b. With transitive verbs: (1) to qualify the object of the verb directly and 
immediately : rovs caxobs xpnorots voultery to judge bad men good 8, O. T. 609, 
(2) to express the result of the action (the proleptic use, 1579), So with abiev 
grow, alpew raise with péyas great, ueréwpos on high, byqdbs high, paxpds large. 

1041. With verbs of saying and thinking the predicate adjective is usually 
connected with its noun by eiva:, with verbs of perceiving, showing, by dv (2106) : 
otdéva yap ofpae Satpdywy eivar xaxby for I think no one of the gods ts base E.J. T. 
391, Sudo? Wevdz Thy deadjxny odcav it shows that the will is false D. 45.34. But 
eivacis sometimes omitted (945), as rds yap cahas mpdtes dnaadas dyabas dporoyjoa- 
nev for we have agreed that all honourable actions are good P. Pr.369e. On the 
omission of év, see 2117. For efvae with verbs of naming and calling, see 1616. 


1042. Several adjectives of time, place, order of successton, etec., are 
used as predicates where English employs an adverb or a preposi- 
tion with its case: ddixvotvrar rpiraio: they arrive on the third day 
X. A. 5.3.2, xaréBawov cxorator they descended in the dark 4.1.10. In 
such cases the adjective is regarded as a quality of the subject; 
whereas an adverb would regard the manner of the action. 

a. Time, place: ypévos late, épopis in the morning, Sevtepaios on the second 
day, mocraios how many days? braldpis in the open air. 
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b. Order of succession: mp&ros, mpdrepos first, vorepos later, péoos in the 
midst, redeutatos last, vataros last. 

N.— When one action is opposed to another in order of sequence, the 
adverbs rparov, pbrepoy, voraro», etc., not the adjectives rpdros, etc., must be 
used : rpdrov uév éddxpve wordy xpbvov ... eita bé Ereke Todde first he wept for 
a long time, then he spoke as follows X. A. 1.3.2. Hence distinguish 

apa&ros TH Thee TpogéBare he was the first to attack the city. 
apwry TH wodee wporéBanre the city was the first place he attacked. 
apOTov TH Wore Tpog EBade his first act was to attack the city. 

The same rule applies in the case of pévos, udvov, as pdvnv Thy émeorodhy éypaya 
this is the only letter I wrote, ubvov €ypupa thy érestodhy ‘I only wrote (but did 
not send) the letter. But this distinction is not always observed (Aes. 3. 69). 

1043. So also with adjectives of degree, mental aititude, manner, ete. : 
gépovrar of MOot wodrol the stones are thrown in great numbers XK. A. 4. 7.7, 
rovs vexpods Urogrévious dmrébocay they restored the dead under a truce T. 1. 68, 
of Geol edpevets méurovel oe the gods send you forth favourably X.C. 1.6.2. 
So with péyas high, dopevos gladly, éxovovs, éxdy willingly, dpxos under oath, 
algvldios suddenly. On dos, see 1272. 


AGREEMENT OF PREDICATE ADJECTIVES (AND PARTICIPLES ) 
WITH ONE SUBJECT 


1044. A circumstantial participle (2054) referring to a collective noun (996) * 


may be plural: 76 orpdtevya éroplfero cirov kbmrovres Tovs Bods the army pro- 
vided itself with provisions by killing the cattle X. A. 2.1.6. So after oddels, as 
ovdels éxotuydn (= wavres ev aypurvla foav) rods droAwAdras TEevbodvres NO ONE 


slept because they were ali Lewailing the dead X. H.2.2.3. Cp. 950. 


1045. A plural participle may be used with a dual verb: éyedacdrny dudw 
BrOpavres els GAdpArovs both looked at each other and burst out laughing 
P. Eu. 273d. A dual participle may be used with a plural verb: of zor’ 8 
niphucda ; where in the world are we? E. I. T. 777. 


1046. A dual subject may be followed by a plural predicate adjective or 
participle: e ydp tis galy Td rode Tobtw TrELoTWY dyabdr alrlas yeyerfoba if 
any one should assert that these two cities have been the cause of very many 
blessings I. 12. 156. 


1047. A predicate adjective is neuter singular when the subject is 
an infinitive, a sentence, or a general thought: 48d aoddots éxOpods 
éxey ; is it pleasant to have many enemies? D.19. 221, Siro & drt rad7’ 
éorly ady6H it is clear that these things are true 2.19. 


1048. A predicate adjective referring to a masculine or feminine 
singular subject is often neuter singular and equivalent to a sub 
stantive. This occurs chiefly in statements of a general truth, 
where the subject refers to a whole class, not to an individual thing. 
Thus, xodrdgv eipyvn peace is a fine thing D.19. 336, dmorov rats moAt- 
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relats Tupavvis despotism is an object of mistrust to free states 1.5, 
peilov mddts évds dvdpds the state is larger than the individual P. R. 368 e. 
So also in the plural (1056). 


1049. So with names of places: gars 5¢ % Xaupdvera Eoxarov Ths Bowrlas 
Chaeronea is on the frontier of Boeotia T. 4. 76. 


1050. A predicate superlative agrees in gender either with the 
subject or (usually) with a dependent genitive: vécwy yaderdraros 
pOdvos envy is the most fell of diseases Men. fr. 535, ovpBovdos dyabes 
Xonodrarov drdvrwv tov Kryudrov a good counsellor is the most useful 
of all possessions I. 2. 53. 


1051. For a predicate adjective used where English has an adverb, cp. 1042. 


1052. A predicate adjective is often used in the neuter plural (especially 
with verbal adjectives in -rés and -réos in Thucydides and the poets): éred} 
éroiua Hv, dvayyero when (all) was ready, he put out to sea 'T. 2,56, ddtvara Fy 
tous Aoxpols dptvecOar it was impossible to resist the Locrians 4.1, éddmec ésreyer- 
pnréa eivar they decided to make the attempt 2.3. Cp. 1003 a, 


WITH TWO OR MORE SUBJECTS 


1053, With two or more substantives a predicate adjective is plural, 
except when it agrees with the nearer subject: @d8os Kat vduos txavds 
Zowra kwrdey fear and the law are capable of restraining love X.C. 
5.1.10, wodAdAGy St Adywv Kat OopdBou yryvonevov there arising much dis- 
cussion and confusion D.3.4. See 968. 


1054. With substantives denoting persons of like gender, a predicate adjec- 
tive is of the same gender: ’"AydOwy xal Zwxpdrns Aovrol Agathon and Socrates 
are left P.S. 193 ¢. 


1055. When the persons are of different gender, the masculine prevails: ds 
elde warépa Te xal pnrépa cal ddedpods kal Thy éavrod yuvaixa alx pahwrous yeyern- 
pévous, CSdxpioe when he saw that his father and mother and brothers and wife 
had been made prisoners of war, he burst into tears X. C. 3.1.7. 

a. But persons are sometimes regarded as things: @xw adr&v nal réxva kai 
yuvatkas ppovpotueva I have their children and wives under guard X. A.1. 4.8. 


1056. With substantives denoting things of like gender a predicate adjective 
is of the same gender and plural. A neuter plural with the singular verb is 
often preferred: etyévecal re kal Suvdmers cal ripal O#dd dori dyaa dy7a nouble 
birth and power and honour are clearly good things P. Eu. 279 b. 


1057. When the things are of different gender, a predicate adjective is 
neuter plural with singular verb: N60. re Kal wdlvOor cal Era Kai Képapos draxrws 
eppippéva obdév xphoumd éoriv stones and bricks and pieces of wood and tiles 
thrown together at random are useless X. M. 3. 1. 7. 


1058. When the substantives denote both persons and things, a predicate 
adjective is—a. plural, and follows the gender of the person, if the person is 
more important, or if the thing is treated as a person: ypeddia kal yepdyTia Kal 
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mwpoBara drlya kat Bots caradedetppévous old women and old men and a few sheep 
and oxen that had been left behind X. A. 6. 3. 22, 4 réxn Kat Pikumros oa 7 Oy 
Epywy xtpioc Fortune and Philip were masters of the situation Aes. 2. 118, 

b. or is neuter plural if the person is treated like a thing: @ xadNory ronirela 
re kal 6 KadANOTOS avAp oa ay Hutv etn SuedAOety we should still have to treat of - 
the noblest polity and the noblest man P. R. 562 a. 

1059. The verbal and the adjective predicate may agree with the first of two 
subjects as the more important: Bpaoldas cal 7b wrHO0s eri ra peréwpa THs ThrEwS 
érpdmero Boudépevos car’ axpais édetv a’rjy Brasidas with the bulk of his troops 
turned to the upper part of the city wishing to capture it completely T. 4. 112. 


For further uses of predicate adjectives, see 1150 ff., 1168 ff., 2647. 


ATTRACTION OF PREDICATE NOUNS W1TH THE INFINITIVE TO THE 
CASE OF THE OBJECT OF THE GOVERNING VERB 


1060. When the subject of the infinitive is the same as a genitive. 
or dative depending on the governing verb, it is often omitted. 


1061. A predicate adjective referring to a genitive regularly stands in the 
genitive, but a predicate substantive or participle generally stands in the accusa- 
tive in agreement with the unexpressed subject of the infinitive: Ktpouv é5éov70 
as mpobtpordrou yevéobar they entreated Cyrus to show himself as zealous as 
possible KX. H. 1. 5. 2, tad r&v deopévwv pou mpoorarny yevéodar by those who 
begged me to become their chief X. C. 7. 2. 23, Sdouar twdy eedfoal pou axodca, 
brodoyttouévous 7d TARO0s TH altiGy I beg of you that you be willing to listen to 
me, paying heed to the number of charges Aes. 2. 1. 

1062. A predicate substantive, adjective, or participle referring to a dative 
stands in the dative or in the accusative in agreement with the unexpressed 
subject of the infinitive: viv cor ekeoriy dvdpi yevéobar now it is in your power to 
prove yourself a man XK. A. 7.1. 21; Aakedamovtors tkecriv tuiy plrovs yevéc Oar 
it is in your power to become friends to the Lacedaemonians T. 4. 29, 5otev 
avrois . . . éordicapévors mpoiévar they decided to arm themselves Sully and to 
advance X. A. 2.1. 2, okey atrois mpopvdakas Karacrhoavras cvykadely rods 
otpaTibras they decided to station pickets and to assemble the soldiers 8. 2. 1, 


ouppéeper abrots plrous eivar uadAov 7 Todreplovs it is for their interest to be friends 
rather than enemies X. Q. 11. 23. 


For predicate nouns in the nominative or accusative in agreement 
with omitted subject of the infinitive, see 1973-1975. 
COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES (AND ADVERBS) 
POSITIVE 


1063. The positive, used to imply that something is not suited 
or inadequate for the purpose in question, is especially common 
before an infinitive with or without dere (as): (7d Sdup) Poxpdy 
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éorw date Aovoacba the water is too cold for bathing X. M. 3. 13. 3, 
ves Odlyor dpivew ships too few to defend T.1.50, paxpdv av en por 
déeyev it would take too long for me to state And. 2. 15. 

1064. A positive adjective followed by the genitive of the same adjective 
has, in poetry, the force of a superlative: xaxa xaxGv woe of woe 8. 0. C. 1238. 


1065. ,GAdov %} rather than, more. ..than may be used after a posi- 
tive: apoBipws paddAov } pidws more prompt than kindly A. Ag. 1591. 


COMPARATIVE 


1066. The comparative expresses contrast or comparison. Thus, 
deEirepos is right in contrast to its opposite, dpictepds left. Cp. 1082 b. 
Usually comparison is expressed, as €d re cal xelpov well or il! T. 2. 35. 

a. When the positive precedes, u@dXov alone may stand for the comparative ; 
as in éxetvol re décot éwatvou kal ére padrov (i.€. déew@repor) of rarépes they are worthy 
of praise and still more worthy are our fathers T. 2. 36. 

b. The persons or things with which comparison is made may include all 
others of thesame class: jd» 6 yepalrepos the elder (= eldest) of us X. C. 5.1.6. 


1067. The comparative is sometimes used merely as an intensive 
and does not differ essentially from the positive: rovrev caradeéorepos 
at a disadvantage with (inferior to) these men D. 27. 2. 


1068. For the use of padAov instead of the comparative, and pddcora 
instead of the superlative, see 323. When either form can be used, 
that with paddAov or pddiora is more emphatic. Thucydides some- 
times uses wA¢ov (r1), 7d wAdov instead of pa&Adov. 


1069. The comparative degree may be followed by the genitive 
(1431) or by 7 than: coddrepos éuot or copatepos } eyo wiser than I. 
The genitive may precede or follow the comparative. With 7, the 
persons or things compared usually stand in the same case, and 
always so when they are connected by the same verb: @:A@ yap od 
ot padAov 7 Sdpmous esos for I do not love thee more than my own house 
E. Med. 327. 

a. The genitive is usual if two subjects would have the same verb in com- 
mon; as of Kpfres Bpaxvrepa trav Ieprdy érétevoy the Cretans shot a shorter 
distance than the Persians (= # ot épra:) X. A. 3. 8.7. 

b. When two objects have the same verb in common: if the object stands 
(1) in the accusative, the genitive is preferred, as écot doxe? KOpos, odo twas &p 
6p dyabods, pideiy ovdey Frrov éavrod Cyrus seems to me to love all whom he 
Jinds excellent quite as much as he loves himself X.C.2. 3.12, but the accusative 
is not uncommon, as I. Med. 327 quoted above; (2) in the dative, the genitive 
is frequent, as wpoonKer por waddov érépwv . . . Epyew it behooves me rather than 
others to rule T.6.16; (3) in the genitive, the genitive is very rare (X. M.4. 3. 10). 
Here 7 is preferred to the genitive for the sake of euphony: of yap zovnpot 
TON Thecbvey evepyeriav 7 ol xpynorol (not rv xpyorav) déovra: for the wicked 
necd more favours than the good X.M. 2.6.27. 
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c. The genitive is often used where # would be followed by some other 
case than nominative or accusative, or by a preposition: rafva tots érdiras obx 
Jooov Ty vavray (=H rots vatrats) wapaxedevouat I address these exhortations 
to the hoplites not less than to the sailors T. 7.68, (de? Bréwecv) els Thy Eumecplav 
Haddov THs dperfs (=H els thy dperjv) we must look at skill more than (at) 
courage Aristotle, Politics 1309 b 5. 

d. €d\drrwy (xelpwr, évdedorepos, Varepos, etc.) odderds inferior to none, greater 
than all; here 7 is not used). Thus, dovdcdsecy Sovrelav oddeumsds Frrov aloxpév to 
endure a most disgraceful slavery X.M.1.5.6. 


1070. The word following # may be the subject of a new verb (expressed or 
understood) : jets bd Kpelrrovos didacxddov wemadetpeba F obra. we have been 
educated by a better teacher than they (have been) X. C. 2.3.18; but this word 
is more often attracted into the case of the preceding word: Tevés cal éx Secvo- 
répwv } rove (= H roidde éotly) do ddnoay some have been rescued from dangers 
even greater than these T.7. 77. The genitive is also common without 4: Adéywr 
bre otrw ... ToUTOU Hdtov otvp emirdxor saying that he had never met with sweeter 
wine than this X. A. 1. 9. 25. 


1071. ds for # is rare, and suspected by some. But cp. A. Pr. 629, P. A. 
30 b, 36d, R. 526 c. 


1072. ywaddov 7 may be used though a comparative precedes: alperdrepdy 
gore paxouévous drobvijckey paddov 7} Pevyorras o@tecbar it is more desirable for 
men to die fighting (rather) than to save themselves by running away X.C.3. 3. 51, 
Here pa@d)or 7 is to be taken with the verb, 

1073. Instead of the genitive or 7, the prepositions dyrl, xpd (w. gen.) or rpés, 
mwapé (wW. accus.) are sometimes used with the comparative : xarepydoac@a: alpe- 
TOT Epor eivat TOY KaNdY Gdvarov dvTt Tol alaypod Blov to make a noble death more 
desirable than (instead of) a shameful life X. R. 1.9.1, wh waidas wept wdelovos 
rowol mpd Tov btxalov do not consider children of more account than (before) justice 
P. Cr. 54b, xeuav pelfwr mapa thy kavertnxviay wpay & cold too severe for (in 
comparison with) the actual time of year T. 4. 6. 

1074. In statements of number and measure 7 may be omitted after the 
adverbial comparatives whdéov (whey) more, @darrov (yelov) less, which do not - 
alter their case and number: wéumre: otx ¢harrov déka dépovras wip he sends not 
less than ten men carrying fire K.H. 4.5.4, wédts wAdov mevrakitxirioy avipdv 
a ctty of more than 5000 men 5.3.16. Even when 7 is kept, rdéov (ahetv), etc., 
remains unchanged: év riety (= mrelootv) } diakoclous Ereow in more than 200 
years 1). 24.141, Toféras wety H elkoor pipitdas more bowmen than 20 myriads 
X. C. 2.1. 6, 

a. In place of the adverbial wdéov, etc., we find also the adjectival forms 
with or without 7 or with the genitive : roféras mwelous 7 Terpaxisxidlovs more bow- 
men than 4000 X&. C. 2.1.5, érq yeyovas mrelw éBdoujxovra more than 70 years 
old P. A.174, imméas mrelous rpraixociwy more than 300 horse X. H. 1.3.10. 


1075. The genitive sometimes occurs together with 7, and either when the 
genitive has a separate construction, or is a pronoun to which the # clause stands 
as an appositive, or of which it is explanatory. eons, wpoje: théov . . |  Séxa 
stadlwy he advanced more than ten stades X, H, 4.6.5 (here wéov is treated as & 
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substantive), rls yap av yévorro ratryns parla pelfwr }. . . Duds xaxds roetv; for 
what madness could be greater than (this)... tu use us tlt ? Is.1.20. Cp. 1070. 


1076. Compendious Comparison. — The possessor, rather than the 
object possessed, may be put in the genitive after a comparative: e 
B jets inaexoy xrycaiueba yy yeipov Tovray (= Tod Tovrev lam«od) but 
if we should raise a cavalry-force not inferior to theirs X.C.4.3.7 

1077. Comparison with a Noun representing a clause.— When one person 
or thing is to be compared, not with another person or thing in regard to its 
quality, but with an entire idea expressed by a clause (¢.g. 4 dere with the infini- 
tive, # ws with the potential optative, or # and a finite verb), this clause may be 
abridged into a substantive or a participle. Thus, rpa@yua édrldos xpeiooor an 
event beyond our capectations (too great to be expected) T.2.64, rposwrépw rod 
kaipot mpotivres advancing further than the proper measure (i.e. further than they 
should have gone) X. A. 4.3.34, as Tay ye rapévrwy obdk dv mpakavres xetpov in the 
delief that they could not fare worse than at present (4 Ta mapbyra éortv) T.7.67. 


1078. Reflexive Comparison.— The comparative followed by the 
reflexive pronoun in the genitive is used to denote that an object 
displays a quality in a higher degree than usual. The degree of 
increase is measured by comparison with the subject itself. airés is 
often added to the subject: airot airav edpabérrepor ylyvovrac they learn 
more easily than before 1.15. 267, rrAovowwrepo EautGy yeyvopevo. becom- 
ing richer than they were before T.1.8. Op. 1093. 





21079. Proportional Comparison. — After a comparative, } kara With 
the accusative (1690. 2 ¢), or 7 dove, 7 ds, rarely 7 alone, with the 
infinitive (not with the indicative), denote too high or too low 
a degree: Garda ert rAciw 7} KaTa Tos vexpovs EAnhOy more arms 
were taken than there were men slain T. 7.45, poBodtpa: yy te peilov 7 
date pepe SivacGat kaxev TH TOA oupBy T fear lest there should befall 
the State an evil too great for it to be able to bear X. M. 3.5.17 (2264). 


1080. Double Comparison. —-T'wo adjectives (or adverbs) referring 
to the same subject, when compared with each other, are both put 
in the comparative; 7 is always used: % eipnyy dvayKatorépa 7 KaAAtov 
a peace inevitable rather than honourable Aes. 3.69, cwropdrepov 7 
capéotepoy dtarexOijvar to discourse briefly rather than clearly I. 6. 24. 

a. p&ddov may be used with the first adjective in the positive (cp. 1065), and 
# before the second: wpdbbiuos paddov A copwrép& with more affection than pru- 
dence E. Med. 485. 

1081. A comparative may follow a positive to mark the contrast with it: 
kal yixpa kal welfw both small and great(er) D. 21. 14, 

1082. The i a may stand alone, the second pet being 
implied. 


a. That which is exceeded is indicated by the sense only : ol gopwrepot the 
wiser (those wiser than the rest); év eipyvy al odes dueivous Tas yramas Exovorw In 
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time of peace States are actuated by higher convictions (than in time of war) 

8.82. So re vewrepov something new (more recent than that already known) 
P. Pr. 310 a (often = @ calamity or a revolutionary movement); vorepoy fxov they 
came too late T.7. 27; and often where we supply is usual (right, Jitting, etc.). 

b. The Hom. éndvrepa: yuvatxes implies a comparison with men. In Képos... 
éyeybver unrpos auelvovos, maTpds bé brodeecrépou Cyrus was born of a mother of 
superior, but of a father of inferior race (Hat. 1.91) the comparison is between 
the qualities of mother and father respectively. Cp. 313 b. 

c. The comparative denotes excess: peitoory epyors érixerpodvres ov pixpots kaxots 
wepinintoves by entering upon undertakings too great they encounter no slight 
troubles X. M. 4. 2. 35. 

d. The comparative is used to soften an expression (rather, somewhat) : 
dypoxérepov somewhat boorishly P.G.486c, duedéorepov eropetero he proceeded 
rather carelessly X. H. 4.8.36. Were the quality is compared with its absence 
or with its opposite. 


1083. The comparative is often used where English requires the positive : ob 
yap x€tpov wodAdxis dxovery for "tis not a bad thing to hear often P. Ph. 105a. 


1084. Strengthened forms. — The comparative may be strengthened by @r:, 
TOG, paxpp (1518), zodwv (1609), wodvd 71, etc. wa&Adov is sometimes used with 
the comparative: aloxuytnporépw maddov rob Séovros more bashful | than they ought 
to be P. G.487b. So the correlative 8ow, 8s0v: dow petfous iol ras Specs, TorotTp 
pwadrov dpyhs &Ewl eloe the braver they are to appearances, the more they deserve 
our anger L. 10. 29. 


SUPERLATIVE 


1085. The superlative expresses either the highest degree of a 
quality (the relative superlative: 6 coddtaros dvip the wisest man) or 
a very high degree of a quality (the absolute superlative, which does 
not take the article : anp sopwratos a very wise man). The relative 
superlative is followed by the genitive of the person or thing sur- 
passed (1315, 1434). On the agreement, see 1050. 


a. The class to which an individual, marked by the superlative, belongs, 
may be designated by a genitive of the divided whole (1315): 6 cogdraros 7r&y 
‘EAdjvwr the wisest of the Greeks. So often by radvrwy: révrwv dvépdTur ayvw- 
povéstaro the most senseless of all men Lyc. 54. On the superlative with dAd\wr, 
see 1434. 

b. With two the comparative exhausts all the degrees of comparison: hence 
mpbrepos aud mp&ros, verepos and voraros, éxdrepos each of two, and txaoros cach 
of several, are carefully to be distinguished. 


1086. Strengthened Forms. — The superlative may be strengthened by pre- 
fixing dre or ds, ravely @ (also dzov or dws in poetry): ore wAetoroe as many men 
as possible, dre raxiocra as quickly as possible, i &pucrov the very bestrway X.C. 
7.5.82 (érws dpira A. Ag. G00). dre or ds is always added when a preposition 
precedes the superlative : ws els crevdraroy into as narrow compass as possible 
X.O. 18.8. as and 8rc may be used together: as bre BéXTioTOv eve yevécOur for me — 
to become as good as may be VP. 8, 218d, 
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a. With os and 9, rarely with dry (not with 87), a form of ddvapac or ofds ré 
elu, etc., may be employed: denyjoonac duty as av Sbvwpor 614 Bpaxurdtay I will 
relate to you in the briefest terms I can 1.21.2. 


1087. olos may strengthen the superlative: dpdyres rd tpdyuara obx ota 
pédrista ev TH Tore SrTa Observing that affairs are not in the very best state in 
the city 1.13.23. If 00s or éréa0s take the place of ofos, a forin, or a synonym, 
of ddvauar is usually added: qyayor cuppdyous drécous mAclorovs éSurduny I 
brought the very largest number of allies I could X.C.4.5.29. omotes is rare 
(Thue., Plato). 

1088. cis dvjp in apposition to the person designated may be added to 
strengthen the superlative: ’Avrip&y rheiora els dvhp Suvdpevos dpehety Antiphon 
being able to render (most aid as one man) aid beyond any other man T. 8.68. 


1089. éy rois is used before the superlative in all genders and numbers (esp. 
in Hdt., Thuc., Plato) : @uiy ordots .. . @50ke wGddov, Sidre ev rois mpwry eyévero 
the revolution secmed the more cruel since it was the first T. 3.81, év rots wre 
ora 3h viajes dw abrots eydvorro they had the very largest number of ships 3.17. 


1090. pddiora, OY TheisTor, uéyeoTov, Occurs With the superlative: of uadiora 
dvontéraro: the very stupidest P. Tim.92a. In poetry Baév- has the effect of a 
superlative: Ba@’mdouros exceeding rich A. Supp. 555. 


« O91. Kal even, Torre, waxp~ (1513), odd (1609), wapd rodd, mdvra (Ta 
wivra), the correlative gow also strengthen the superlative. 


1092. In poetry (rarely in prose) a superlative may be strengthened by the 
addition of the genitive of the same adjective in the positive: @ xaxOv xdxuore 
oh, vilest of the vile S. 0. T. 334. 


1093. Reflexive comparison (cp. 1078) occurs with the superlative: duPdv- 
tara avrés abrob 69a his sight is at its dullest P. L. 715d. 


ADVERBS 


1094. Adverbs are of two kinds 

a. Ordinary adverbs, denoting manner, degree, time, place, etc. 
Ordinary adverbs qualify verbs, adjectives, other adverbs, and (rarely) 
substantives: dmodey yevduevos getting behind X. A.1. 8. 24, evOis éBda 
straightway he shouted 1.8.1, gavepiv 78 already clear L. 4. 6, rodd 
Garrov much more quickly X. A.1.5. 2, e& pdédra very easily 6.1.1, etxd- 
Twos TpoTeY Twa in a way reasonably D. 8.41, udra cvppops a great 
misfortune X. C. 4.2.5, pada orparyyds an excellent general X. H. 
6. 2. 39. 

b. Sentence adverbs (or particles) are adverbs that affect the sen- 
tence aS a whole or give emphasis to particular words of any kind. 
Greek has many sentence adverbs, some of which are treated more 
fully under Particles. ; 


Such are words of interrogation (4, dpa, wSv); of affirmation and confidence 
(64 now, indeed, dhra surely, yé at least, even, # really, unv in truth, v} surely, 
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1 


rol surely) ; of uncertainty (tows, tov, taxa perhaps); of negation (od, 4H, obro:, 
Hyros, etc.) ; Of limitation (éy 1761 ff). a 

1095. The equivalents of an ordinary adverb are: an oblique case (éfac fever 
exon try he reigned for twenty years, 1581, 1582 ; dxoverw crovdy to listen aiten- 
tively, 7H torepata émopebovTo they proceeded on the next day, and many other 
datives, 1527b; fixe thy raxloryny he came in the quickest way, and many other 
accusatives, 1606-1611) ; an oblique case with a preposition (5:4 rdxous HAGE he 
came quickly = raxéws, dm’ otxov dpuaua I start from home = otxobev, ev 7@ 
éupave? clearly, é6i6ov mpds thy déla» he gave according to merit = aflws, rpos 
Biay forcibly = Bralws); a participle (yedav eiwe he said with a laugh, laugh- 
ingly). (Furthermore, a clause in a complex sentence, as eomndjoarres . . . 
Oarrov % &s Tis &v wero leaping in more quickly than one would have thought 
X.A.1.5.8; cp. 2189. 3.) 


1096. In the attributive position an ordinary adverb may serve as 
an adjective: éy t@ wAycioy rapadeiow in the neighbouring park X. A. 
2. 4, 16, 6 éxetev dyyeAos the messenger from that quarter P. R. 619 b, 
rapaxy % Tore the confusion of that time L. 6.35. See 1153e.Nn. 


1097. a. Anordinary adverb qualifying a verb is often so used that it may 
be referred to the subject or object of the sentence where an adjective could 
stand. Thus, dore .. . trodauBdvecOar petovws } Kara THY dklav so as to be re- 
garded as greater (lit. in a greater way) than (according tv) their deserts I. 11. 24. 

b. dfxe and xwpls apart, éxas far, éyyis near and some other ordinary 
adverbs supply, with efva: or ylyverGa, the place of missing adjectives. Thus, 
xuwpis copla eorly avipelas wisdom is different from courage P. Lach. 195a. 

1098. For adjectives used adverbially, see 1042 ; for degrees of comparison, 
345, 1068 ; for the genitive or dative after adverbs, 1487 ff., 1499 ff.; for adverbs 
used as prepositions, 1700 ff.; for a relative adverb used with names of things 
as an equivalent of a relative pronoun preceded by éy, els, é&, see 2499. 


THE ARTICLE--ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT 


1099. The article 4, 4,76, was originally a demonstrative pronoun, 
and as such supplied the place of the personal pronoun of the third 
person. By gradual weakening it became the defimite article. It 
also served as a relative pronoun (1105). (Cp. Germ. der, demonstra- 
tive article and relative; French le from ile.) 6 as a demonstrative 
is still retained in part in Attic prose (1106), while the beginnings 
of its use as the article are seen even in Homer (1102). 


6, }, T6 IN HOMER 


1100. In Homer 6, }, 7é is usually a demonstrative proncun and 
is used substantively or adjectively; it also serves as the personal 
pronoun of the third person: g@AAd 7d Oavpdlo but I marvel at this 
8 655, riv AwByrijpa ewer BdAov this prating brawler B 275, riv 8 eye 
ot Atow but her [ will not release A 29. 
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1101. In its substantival use 6 either marks a contrast or recalls the subject 
(the anaphoric use). But with éddd, dé, adzdp the subject is generally changed. 
It often precedes an explanatory relative clause: rp of viv Bporol cior of those 
who are now mortal men A272. 


1102. 6, 4, 76 often approaches to its later use as the definite article or is 
actually so used: rév pév . . . Tov 8’ erepoy E145 (cp. 1107). a. The substan- 
tive often stands in apposition, and is added, as an afterthought, to the demon- 
strative (especially 6 5¢) which is still an independent pronoun: adrdp 6 rotor 
yépuv dddv qyeundvevey but he, the old man, was leading the way for them w 225. 
In some cases the appositive is needed to complete the sense: éret 76 ye xaddv 
dxovéuev eoriv dood since this — ito listen to a minstrel —is a good thing «870. 
b. Often with adjectives and participles used substantively, with pronouns, and 
adverbs ; especially when a contrast or distinction is implied: of doe the others 
$371, 7a éoodpeva the things that are to be A70, rd wdpos formerly N 228. The 
attributive adj. before the noun: rods cods thy Y572, ra peyora debra the 
greatest prizes ¥ 640 ; and in apposition : "Ipoy roy adjrny Drus, the beggar o 333, 
Hom. has rarhp otpés ©360 (but does not use 6 Tarhp 6 eués). 


1103. In Hom. 6 contrasts two objects, indicates a change of person, or a 
change of action on the part of the same person. Attic 6 defines. 


1104. The transition from the demonstrative to the article is so gradual that 
it is often impossible to distinguish between the two. Ordinarily Homer does 
not use the article where it is required in Attic prose. The Epic use is adopted 
in general by the lyric poets and in the lyric parts of tragedy. Even in tragic 
dialogue the article is less common than in prose. Hdt. has 6 6 and he, 6 ydp 
for he. 


6, 4, 76 AS A RELATIVE 


1105. The demonstrative 6, 4,76 is used as a relative pronoun in 
Homer only when the antecedent is definite (cp. that): revyea 8 éfevd~- 
pike, Ta of dpe xddrxeos “Apys he stripped off the arms that brazen Ares 
had given him H146. The tragic poets use only the forms in r, 
and chiefly to avoid hiatus or to produce position: xrevovca rods ob 
xpy Ktavely slaying those whom it is not right to slay E. And. 810. 
(6 = és E. Hipp. 525.) On the use in Herodotus, see 338 D. 3. 


6, 4, T6 AS A DEMONSTRATIVE IN ATTIC PROSE 


1106. The demonstrative force of 6, 4, 76 survives chiefly in con- 
nection with particles (uév, 84 y¢, ro’; and with xa/ preceding 6). 

1107. 6 is a demonstrative commonly before pév, dé, and especially in con- 
trasted expressions: 6 pév... 6 dé the one, this... the other, that, as in oi pey 
érropevovro, ol 8’ elrovro the one party proceeded, the other followed X. A.3. 4.16. 

1108. The reference may be indefinite ; in which case ris is often added: 
rods pey daéxrecve, rods & é&éBarev some he put to death, and others he expelled 
K.A.1.1.7, of uév reves aré@vyoxov, of 5° Efevyor some were killed, but others 
escaped C. 3. 2. 10, 
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1109. With prepositions the order is usually inverted: é« péev rev, els 5€é 
7d (1668 a). 

1110. In late writers (but in Demosthenes) the relative is used as in 1107: 
wodes, as wey dvaipay, eis as 5¢ rods guydéas xardéywr destroying some cities, into 
others bringing back their exiles D. 18. 71 (the first instance). 

1111. Note the adverbial expressions: 7d (rd) pév. . . 7d (Ta) 5é ON the one 
hand... on the other hand, partly . . . partly (so also rofro wév . . . ToiTo 
dé 1256) ; 7d é re partly, ro udv . . . ry 5 in this way . . . in that way, 70 dé 
whereas (1112), 7@ ro therefore. 

1112. 6 dé, 7 dé, 7d 5é (Without a preceding pév clause) often mean but(or and) 
he, she, this. In the nominative the person referred to is usually different from 
the subject of the main verb: Képos dldwoww atr@ piplous dapexods: 6 d€ AaBwy 7d 
xpucloy x.7.d. Cyrus gives him (Clearchus) 10,000 darics; and he taking the 
money, etc. KX. A. 1.1.9, ratra drayyéddovce Tols orparidras’ Tots 6¢ Umowla Fy ° 
Bre dyou mpds Bacidéa they report this to the soldiers ; and they had a suspicion 
that he was leading (them) against the king X. A.1.3.21, 7d 8 od ort rowodroy 
whereas this is not so P. A. 37a. 


VARIOUS USES OF 6 (és), 4 (4), 76 DEMONSTRATIVE 


1113. Asa personal pronoun, chiefly after cai, and in the nominative: «al 
8s (4) and he (she) : kat of eiroy and they said X. A.7.6.4. Also in # 3’ bs and 
he said P. R. 327 c (792). So xat rév (rv) used as the accusative of xa? 8s, as sub- 
ject of a following infinitive in indirect discourse: xat rév elwetv and (he said that) 
he said P.S. 174a, 

1114. In the nominative és, #, are usually thus written. Some write 8, 7, ot, 
aY when these words are used as demonstratives ; but d wéy . . . 6 dé is rare. 

a. The forms és, #, here apparently relatives with an older demonstrative 
force, may-be in reality demonstratives, 8s being the demonstrative (article) 6 to 
which the nominative sign -s has been added. From this és may be derived, by 
analogy, the demonstrative use of 6, and of ofs, ous in fixed expressions (1110). 

1115. Also in 7rdy cal rév this one and that one L.1.28, 7d Kal 76 this and 
that D. 9. 68, ra cai rd D. 21.141, ote Tots obre rots neither to these nor to those 
P.L.701¢. In the nom. és kal 8s such and such an one Hat. 4. 68. 

1116. In an oblique case before the relatives és, gos, ofos: Tov Te EvOUKpiTov 

« Kal roy ds py Seorérns Tovrou evar, udprupas wapétouar and as witness I will 
produce both EFuthycritus and the man who said he was his master L. 23. 8. 
épéyerar Tob 8 torwy isov he aims at that which is equal P. Ph.75b, and often in 
Plato in defining philosophical terms. 

1117. Rarely with prepositions, except in pd roi (or rporod) before this time 
T. 1.118. On éy rots with the superlative, see 1089. 


6, 4, T6 AS AN ARTICLE (the) IN ATTIC (BSPECIALLY 
IN PROSE) 


1118. The article 6, 4, 76 marks objects as definite and known, 
whether individuals (the particular article) or classes (the generic 
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article). The context must determine the presence of the generic 
article. 
a. There is no indefinite article in Greek, but a, an is often represented by 
rls (1267). 
THE PARTICULAR ARTICLE 


1119. The particular article denotes individual persons or things 
as distinguished from others of the same kind. Thus, paiverar 
avOpumos the man is mad (a definite person, distinguished from other 
men) P. Phae. 268 c. 


1120. Special uses of the particular article. The particular article 
defines 

a. Objects well known: 4 r&v érra cofdraros DbdAwy Solon the wisest of the 
Seven (Sages) P. Tim. 204. . 

b. Objects already mentioned or in the mind of the speaker or writer (the 
anaphoric article) : etrov 67. rddavrov apyuplov Erorpos env dobvar .. . 6 dé AaBay 
76 Tédhavrov K.7.r. I suid that Iwas ready to give him a talent of silver . . . and 
he taking the talent, etc. L. 12, 9-10. 

c. Objects specially present to the senses or mind (the deictic article): AaBe 
7d BiBdlov take the book P. Th. 148¢, Bovdduevos Thy paxny roca wishing to 
Sight the battle T. 4.91. Hence the article is regularly used with demonstrative 
pronouns (1176). 

N.— The foregoing (a—c) uses recall the old demonstrative force of the 
article. Words that ordinarily have no article may receive the article when this 
older force is present. 

d. Objects particularized by an attributive or by a following description : 
6 dfuos 6’ AOnvalwy the people of the Athenians Aes. 3.116, Xéyve Thy émiaroAhy, Hv 
treuwev read the letter that he sent 1.18.39. Cp. 1178 d. 

e. Objects marked as usual or proper under the circumstances: 76 pépos TO 
Yyowv 6 didkwy ovk EraPev the prosecutor did not get the (requisite) part of the 
votes D. 18. 103. 

f. Objects representative of their class (the distributive article, which resembles 
the generic use; often translated by a, cach): bruxvetrar Sdaeav pla HucdapeKd 
Too pnvds TE orparidry he promises to give each soldier three half-darics a month 
X.A. 1.8.21. But the article may be omitted: xal elAovro déxa, va dd Pvdrijs 
and they chose ten, one from (each) tribe X. H. 2. 4, 23. 


1121. The article often takes the place of an unemphatic possessive 
pronoun when there is no donbt as to the possessor: Ktpos xara- 
andyoas ard TOU dpparos Tov Owpaka évedv Cyrus leaped down from his 
chariot and put on his breastplate X. A. 1. 8. 3. 

THE GENERIC ARTICLE 

1122. The generic article denotes an entire class as distinguished 
from other classes. Thus, 6 dv6peros man (as distinguished from 
other beings), of yépovres the aged; Set rév orparidiryy PoBeobar padrAov 
Tov dpxovra 7} Tous woAeuious the (a) soldier should fear his commander 
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rather than the enemy X. A. 2.6.10, wovnpiy 6 cuxoddvtys the informer 
is a vile thing D.18. 242. 

1123. In the singular the generic article makes a single object the repre- 
sentative of tlhe entire class ; in the plural it denotes all the objects belonging to 
a class. The generic article is especially common, in the plural, with adjectives 
used substantively : ov« dv res etrac ws Tovs Kaxadpyous Kai ddixous a Karayeday no 
one could say that he pernvitied the malefactor and the wrongdoer to deride 
him X. A. 1.9.18. 


1124. The Article with Participles.— A participle with the article 
may denote an entire class: 6 BovAdsuevos any one who wishes. Cp. 
2050, 2052. 

6 ruxdy any chance comer, 6 Hyncbpevos a guide, od dmophoere Tv Cbehnodr~ 
rey brép buay civdurcer you will not be in want of those whe will be willing 
to encounter danger for you D. 20.166, of doyorouwtrTes newsmongers 4. 49. 
The same sense is expressed by was 6 with a participle or adjective. On the 
article with a participle in the predicate, see 1152. 

a. When the reference is to a particular occasion, the article may be particu- 
lar (2052) ; as 6 A¢ywv the speaker on a definite occasion. 


THE ARTICLE WITH NUMERALS 


1125. The article may be used with cardinal numerals 

a. When the numeral states the definite part of a whole (expressed or under- 
Stood): dwfjcay r&v rAdxXwv wdexa Svrwy ol Thetis of the companies, numbering 
twelve (in all), there were absent three X. H. 7.5.10, els wapa rods déka one 
man in (comparison with) ten X. 0.20.16, ray wévre Tas dbo polpas two fifths 
T.1.10, 300 pépn two thirds 3.15. (The genitive is omitted when the denomi- 
nator exceeds the numerator by one.) 

b. When the numeral is epprozimate: Eyevav gudpis dui Tas Tpiixovta they 
remained about thirty days X. A.4,8.22, yeyovéres ra wevThxovta Eryn about 
Jifty years of age X.C. 1. 2. 18. 

c. When the number is used abstractly (without reference to any definite 
object): Srws why épets Src Foti Ta Swdexa Sls EE beware of saying 12 is twice 6 
P. R. 387 b. 

N. Ordinals usually omit the article and regularly do so in statements of 
time in the dative (1540): deurdpp unui thy rod érelxigoy in the second month 
they fortified the city T. 8. 64. 


FLUCTUATION IN THE USE OF THE ARTICLE: OMISSION OF 
THE ARTICLE 


1126. The article is often omitted (1) in words and phrases which have sur- 
vived from the period when 6, 7, 76 was a demonstrative pronoun ; (2) when a 
word is sufficiently definite by itself; (3) when a word expresses a general con- 
ception without regard to its application to a definite person, The generic article 
is frequently omitted, especially with abstracts (1132), without appreciable differ- 
ence in meaning. Its presence or absence is often determined by the need of 
distinguishing subject from predicate (1150), by the rhythm of the sentence, etc. 
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1127. The article is omitted in many adverbial designations of 
time, mostly with prepositions (except qucpas by day, vuxrds by night). 

Thus, wept udoas vixras about midnight, dua ty just before daylight, pa érovs 
at the season of the year. So with 8pépos daybreak, Seldy afternoon, éowépa 
evening, €ap spring; and éx waldwy from childhood. Most of the above cases 
are survivals of the older period when the article had a demonstrative force. 


1128. The article is very often omitted in phrases containing a preposition : 
év dpxn Tob Adyou in the beginning of the speech D. 37. 23, Zéw Bday out of reach 
of the missiles X.A.3.4,15, "Hidva ry éri Irpipdue Hion on the Strymon T.1. 98. 

1129. Words denoting persons, when they are used of a class, may omit the 
article. So dvépwros, orpatayds, eds divinity, god (6 beds the particular god). 
Thus, réytwy pérpov dvOpwrbs dot man is the measure of all things P. Th. 178. 

1130. Adjectives and participles used substantively have no article when the 
reference is general: pécov fudpas midday X. A. 1.8.8, Pixpdr cold, Gepudy heat 
P.S8. 186d, méupac mpoxararnpoudvous Ta dxpa to send men to preoccupy the 
heights X. A.1.3.14. Rarely when an adverb is used adjectively: ray éyépav 
dpdnv dSreGpos the utter destruction of the enemy D. 19. 141. 


THE ARTICLE WITH ABSTRACT SUBSTANTIVES 


1131. Abstract substantives generally have the article: 4 dpery 
parrov } h py} cule Tas Woyds valour rather than flight saves men’s 
lives X.C. 4.1.5. ; 

1132. The names of the virtues, vices, arts, sciences, occupations often omit 
the article: rf cwppocivn, Th parla; what is temperance, what is madness ? 
XK. M. 1.1.16, dpxh pidlas pev Cracvos, ex Opas 3€ Woyos praise is the beginning of 
friendship, blame of enmity 1.1.33. Similarly pouvoir) music, yewpyla agricul- 
ture. So also with d6£a opinion, vods mind, réxvn art, vduos law. 

1133. The article must be used when reference is made to a definite person 
or thing or to an object well known: # 7G» ‘EAAjvwer etvora the goodwill of the 
Greeks Aes. 3.70, (vuiv) 7 exod} your usual idleness D. 8. 53. 

1134. The article may be omitted in designations of space; as BdOos depth, 
byos height; also puéyebos size, rh@Oos size, amount. ‘yévos and svoue, used as 
accusatives of respect (1600), may omit the article. 

1135. The article may be omitted with some concrete words conveying a 
general idea, as yrx# soul, gdua body (but the parts of the body regularly have 
the article). 

THE ARTICLE WITH PROPER NAMES 


1136. Names of persons and places are individual and therefore 
omit the article unless previously mentioned (1120b) or specially 
marked as well known: @ovxvdidys "AOyvatos Thucydides an Athenian 
T.1.1, robs otparuiras abrav, robs mapa KAdapxov daeAddvras, ela Kdpos 
tov Kdéapyov éxew their soldiers who seceded to Clearchus, Cyrus 
allowed Clearchus to retain X.A.1.4.7, 6 drwy D.20.90, of “Hpa- 
xAées the Heracleses P. Th. 169 b. 
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1137. Names of deities omit the article, except when emphatic (v) roy Ala 
by Zeus) or when detinite cults are referred to: 7d THs AOnvas Cdos the sanctuary 
of Athena (at Athens) 1.15.2. Names of festivals vary in prose writers (no 
article in inscriptions): Tlava@jvaca the Panuthenaca (but Wavabyvalos rots 
pixpots at the Lesser Panathenaea L.21.4). Names of shrines have the article. 


1138. Names of nations may omit the article, but of “EXAnves is usual when 
opposed to of BapBapo the barbarians. When nations are opposed, the article is 
usually absent: 6 wédeuos A@nvalwy cal Iledorovynciwy T.2, 1 (but 6 wédenos rv 
TleXorovyyclwy cal A@nvatwy 1.1). The name of a nation without the article 
denotes the entire people. Naines of families may omit the article: ’Ao«\nmd- 
dae PR. 406 a. 


1139. Continents: 4 Etpdrn Europe, 4’Acla Asia. Other names of coun- 
tries, except those originally adjectives (as 4 Artix} Attica), omit the article 
(AiBin Libya). yh and xdpa@ may be added only to such names as are treated 
as adjectives: 4 Bow7l&é (y#) Boeotia. The names of countries standing in 
the genitive of the divided whole (1311) usually omit the article only when the 
genitive precedes the governing noun: Zixedlas 7b wretoroy the most of Sicily 
T. 1.12. The article is generally used with naines of mountains and rivers; 
but is often omitted with names of islands, seas (but 6 Ilévros the Pontus), and 
winds. Names of cities usually omit the article. Names of cities, rivers, and 
mountains often add wéds, rorayés, &po0s (1142 c). The article is omitted with 
proper names joined with adrés used predicatively (1206 b): abrods ’ A@nvalou; 
the Athenians themselves T. 4. 73. 


1140. Several appellatives, treated like proper names, may omit the article : 
Bards the king of Persia (6 Barideds is anaphoric (1120 b) or refers expressly to 
a definite person). Titles of official persons: mrpurdves the Prytans, erpatryol 
the Generals. Names of relationship, etc.: waryp father, avip husband, yur} 
wife (but the article is needed when a definite individual is spoken of). Thus: 
qeov 6€ T@ wey wArynp, TH O€ yuh Kai waides to one there came his mother, to 
another his wife and children And. 1.48. So also rarpis fatherland. 


1141. Similarly in the case of words forming a class by themselves, and some 
otbers used definitely : ndw0s sun, odpavds heaven, Spat seasons, xepavvds thunder, 
Odvaros death; &orv, ods city, dxpbrods citadel, ayopa market-place, retxos 
citywall, rpuytaveiov prytaneum, vicos island (all used of definite places), 6dX\arra 
sea as opposed to the mainland, but 4 @ddarra of a definite sea; similarly 79 
earth, land. 


1142. When the name of a person or place is defined by an apposi- 
tive (916) or attributive, the following distinctions are to be noted: 


a. Persons: Tlepdfxxaés ’AXeEdvdpov Perdiccas, son of Alexander T.2.99: the 
official designation merely stating the parentage. Anpoodévys 6 ‘AdKtoCévous (the 
popular designation) distinguishes Demosthenes, the son of Alcisthenes (1.3.91) 
from other persons named Demosthenes, (Similarly with names of nations.) 

b. Deities: the article is used with the name and with the epithet or (less 
often) with neither: r@ Ad r¢@ ’Odvurly to Olympian Zeus T. 5.31, Au érevdeply 
to Zeus guardian of freedom 2.71. 
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c. Geographical Names are usually treated as attributives, as 6 Edgparns 
rorauos the river Euphrates X. A. 1.4.11, 9 BoABy Aluwy lake Bulbe T. 4. 103. 
In a very few cases (six times in Thuc.) 6 is omitted with the name of a 
river when zoraxés is inserted; but Hdt. often omits 6. With the names of 
mountains the order is 7d I#dov 8p0s Mt. Pelion Hat. 7.129 when the gender 
agrees, but otherwise és 7d 8pos ryy "Iorwyny to Mt. Istone T.3. 85 (rarely as brd 
Tp Alrvy 7@ Spe at the foot of Mt. Aetna T.3.116). With names of islands, 
towns, etc., the order varies: 7d Ilap@¢viov wédoua the town of Parthenium 
X. A.7.8.215 9 Wurrddea vijcos the island of Psyttalea Hdt.8.95; Tpayla 7 
vnoos the tsland of Tragia T.1.116; rod Meparés roi Amévos of the harbour of 
Peiraeus T. 2.938; 76 ppotpuov rs AdBdarov fort Labdalon 7.3. The city of Mende 
would be Mévén wéds, 7 Mévin 7 rods, Mévdn ) OXs. 


OTHER USES OF THE ARTICLE 


1143. A single article, used with the first of two or more nouns connected by 
and, produces the effect of asingle notion: of orparzyol nai hoxayol the generals 
and captains (the commanding officers) X. A. 2.2.8, ras peyioras cal édaxloras 
vats the largest and the smallest ships (the whole fleet) T. 1.10, 7 7G» roddAGy 5ca- 
Body Te kal POdvos the calumniation and envy of the multitude P.A. 28a. Rarely 
when the substantives are of different genders: epi ras éavr dy pixas xal cdpara 
concerning their own lives and persons X. A. 3. 2. 20, 


1144. A repeated article lays stress on each word: 6 Opgé kal 6 BdpBapos the 
Thracian and the barbarian D. 23. 1382 (here the subject remains the same), ol 
orparnyol Kai oi Aoxayol the generals and the captains X. A. 7.1.18. 


1145. Instead of repeating a noun with the article it may suffice to repeat 
the article: 6 Bios 6 T&v ldwwrevdvtwy 7 6 Tay Tupavvevdyrwy the life of persons in 
a private station or that of princes 1.2.4. 


1146. A substantive followed by an attributive genitive and forming with it 
a compound idea, usually omits the article: redeury Tod Biov (the) end of his life 
(‘life-end’ as life-time) X.A.1.1.1. (Less commonly # redeuvry toi Blov 
X. A.1.9.30.) Cp. 1295 a. 


1147, When the genitive dependent on a substantive is a proper name: 
pera EvBolas awow after the capture of Huboea T. 2.2, and pera rhv AdoBov 
drAwow after the capture of Lesbos 3.51. A preceding genitive thus often takes 
the place of the article: 6.a xpévou rARG0s by reason of the extent of time T. 1.1. 


1148. Concrete codrdinated words forming a copulative expression may omit 
the article: mpds obv maldwy kal yuvarxdy ixeredw buds by your children and wives 
I beseech you 1.4.20, woduy kal oiklas nuiv wapadoré surrender to us your city 
and houses T. 2. 72, idpeca xai lepets priestesses and priests P. R.46la, Cp. man 
and wife, horse and rider. 


1149. An appositive to the personal pronouns of the first and second persons 
has the article when the appositive would have it (as third person) with the pro- 
noun omitted : dpets of ayeudves mpds eve wdvres gupBddrere do you, Captains, all 
confer with me (ol nyeusves cvpBdddover) X.C. 6.2.41, ob cpbdpa xpwucba ol 
Kpires rots Eevixots morquaciv we Cretans do not make very much use of foreign 
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poems P. L. 680 ¢, xalpw dxotwy buGr rv copay I delight in listening to you sages 
P. Ion 532 d, 


THE ARTICLE AND A PREDICATE NOUN 


1150. A predicate noun has no article, and is thus distinguished 
from the subject: xadetrat 9 dxpdaods ert ia” AOnvatwv rods the acropo-: 
lis is still called ‘city’ by the Athenians T. 2. 15. 


1151. Predicate comparatives and superlatives, possessive pronouns, and 
ordinals have no article: Ouny rhy guavrob yuvaika rag Byv owppoverrarny eivar I 
thought that my wife was (the) most virtuous of all L. 1.10, Kapepav éuds 
ératpos fv Chaerephon was a friend of mine P.A. 21a, Cp. 1125 d. 


1152. Even in the predicate the article is used with a noun referring to a defi- 
nite object (an individual or a class) that is well known, previously mentioned 
or hinted at, or identical with the subject: of 3 &ddoe émixepotor Bddrerw Tor 
Adévrmov avaxadodvres Tov mpoddrny the rest try to strike Dexippus calling him 
‘the traitor’ X. A.6.6.7, otro: fioay of pevyorres TOV Zreyxov these men were 
those who (as I have said) avoided the inquiry Ant.6.27. oi re@épevor rods vopous of 
dodevets dvOpwrol elor xal oi wodXol the enactors of the laws are the weak men and the 
muititude P. G. 483, brumreve 5é efvar Tov SiaBdddovra Mévwva he suspected that 
it was Menon who traduced him X. A. 2. 5, 28 (here subject and predicate could 
change places). So also with 6 adrés the same (1209 a), Odrepoy one of two (69), 
tovvayTloy the opposite. 


SUBSTANTIVE-MAKING POWER OF THE ARTICLE 


1153. The article has the power to make substantival any word 
or words to which it is prefixed. 

a. Adjectives: 6 copés the wise man, 7d dlxaiov justice. 

b. Participles (with indefinite force): 6 Bovdbpuevos whoever wills, the sirst 
that offers. Cp. 1124. 

N. 1.—Such participial nouns appear in active, middle, and passive forms, 
and admit the distinctions of tense : ol €@eAjoovres névey those who shall be willing 
to remain X. H. 7.5.24. 

N. 2.— Thucydides often substantivizes the neuter participle to form abstract 
expressions: ris wbdews 7d Tindyevoy the dignity of the State 2.63. Such parti- 
cipial nouns denote an action regulated by time and circumstance. Contrast 7d 
Sed:6s fear (in actual operation) 1.36 with 7d déos (simply fear in the abstract). 

c. Preposition and case: of éri rév rpaypdrwr those in power, the government 
D. 18. 247, of év 7 Wtxia those in the prime of life T.6. 24. 

d. With the genitive, forming a noun-phrase (1299): 74 7&v or parwwr Gy the con- 
dition of the soldiers X. A,3, 1.20, r& ris épyas. the outbursts of wrath T. 2. 60. 

e. Adverbs: of 7 @vdov cuvehauBdvovro kal of éxrds kaTrexdmnoay those who were 
inside were arrested and those outside were cut down X. A. 2.5.32. Similarly 
ol rére the men of that time, ot éxe? the dead, of mada the ancients. 

N, — An adverb preceded by the article may be used like an adjective: 6 dp0ds 
xuBepvirns the good pilot P.R.341c. The article is rarely omitted. 
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£. Infinitives: xadobcl ye dxohaclav 7d dd rSv Hoovev dpxerOa they call intem- 
perance being ruled by one’s pleasures P. Ph. 68 e. 

g. Any single word or clause : 7d duets dray Aéyw, THY TOdLY Ady when I say 
You, Imean the State D. 18. 88, trepBas 7d Sleas brexéTw 708 dévov omitting 
(the words) ‘let him submit to judgment for the murder’? D. 23.220. 


POSITION OF THE ARTICLE 
Attributive Position of the Article 


1154, A word or group of words standing between the article and 
its noun, or immediately after the article if the noun, with or without 
the article, precedes, i is an attributive. Thus, 6 cope avyp, 6 avyp 6 
codds, OF dvip 6 codds (cp. 1168). 


1155. This holds true except in the case of such post-positive words as pév, 
5, yé¢, Té, yap, 37, ofuot, ofy, rolvuy; and vis in Hdt.: ré&yv ris lepréwy one of the 
Persians 1. 85. In Attic, ris intervenes only when an attributive follows the 
article: Tv BapBdpwr tives irréwy some of the barbarian cavalry X. A. 2. 5. 32. 


1156. Adjectives, participles, adverbs, and (generally) prepositions with 
their cases, if preceded by the article, have atéributive position. 


1157. (1) Commonly, as in English, the article and the attributive precede 
the noun: 6 copds dvip the wise man. In this arrangement the emphasis is on 
the attributive. Thus, 77 rpd77 hudpa on the first day T. 3. 96, év r@ mpd Tod 
xpovy in former times D. 58. 12, rv ék rOv ‘EXXijvwr efg Tovs BapPdpous PbBor lid 
seeing the terror inspired by the Greeks in the barbarians X. A. 1.2.18. 


1158. (2) Less often, the article and the attributive follow the noun preceded 
by the article : 6 dvnp 6 copds the wise man. Thus, 7d orpdrevua 1d Ty” Abnvalwy 
the army of the Athenians T. 8. 50, év 7p mopela 7H méxpe @rt OddarTay on the 
journey as far as the sea X. A. 5.1.1. In this arrangement the emphasis is on 
the noun, as something definite or previously mentioned, and the attributive is 
added by way of explanation. So rods xivas rods xarerovs didéacx they tie up the 
dogs, the savage ones (I mean) X. A. 5. 8. 24. 


1159. (8) Least often, the noun takes no article before it, when it would 
have none if the attributive were dropped: dvip 6 codés the wise man (lit. a 
man, I mean the wise one). Thus, wdxas rats whetoor in the greater number 
of battles T. 7. 11, cbveyue pev Oeots, civerue 5€ dvOpwrots rots ayabors I associate 
with gods, I associate with good men X.M. 2.1.32. In this arrangement the 
attributive is added by way of explanation; as in the last example: with men, 
the good (I mean). 


1160. A proper name, defining a preceding noun with the article, may itself 
have the article; 6 ddeApds 6’ ApeOodowos (his) brother Arethusius D.53.10. Cp. 
1142¢. An appositive to a proper name has the article when it designates a 
characteristic or something well known: 6 Zédwv 6 waratds Fv PiAsSquos Solon of 
anctent times was a lover of the people Ar. Nub, 1187, Taclwy 6 Meyapeds Pasion, 
the Megarian X. A. 1.4.7. 
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1161. The genitive of a substantive limiting the meaning of an- 
other substantive may take any one of four positions: — 

a. 7d Tol marpos PiBdiov the father’s book (very common). Thus, 4 7dv 
TeOvewTwy adpeTH the valour of the dead L. 12. 36. 

b. 7d BtBMov 7d rod warpés (less common). Thus, 4 ofkla 4 Llywvos the house 
of Simon L. 3. 82. 

c. Tod marpds 7d S:Bdov (to emphasize the genitive or when a genitive has just 
preceded). Thus, ris viens 7d udyeOos the yreatness of the victory X. H. 6. 4.19. 

d. 7d BiBdloy rod warpds (very common). Thus, 4 7éd\ua Tov AeydyTwv the 
effrontery of the speakers L.12.41. The genitive of the divided whole (1306) 
is so placed or as in c. 

N. 1.—A substantive with no article is sometimes followed by the article 
and the attributive genitive: éri oxnvhy ibyres Thy RevopOrtos going to the tent 
(namely, that) of Xenophon X. A. 6.4.19. Cp. 1159. 


1162. The order bringing together the same forms of the article (repi rod rod 
matpos B:Bdov) is avoided, but two or three articles of different form may stand’ 
together: 767s Tot talvovros réxvns Epyov the work of the art of the wool-carder 
P. Pol. 281 a. 


1163. The attributive position is employed with the possessive pronouns and 
the possessive genitives of the reflexive and demonstrative pronouns (1184), adrés 
meaning same (1173), and w&s expressing the sum total (1174). - 


1164. Two or more attributives of a substantive are variously placed: (1) e’s 
Tas EAN Apkadicas modes Co the other Arcadian cities X.H. 7.4.88. (2) 7d év 
"Apxadle 7d Tob Aids Tod Avxatov iepdy the sanctuary of Lycean Zeus in Arcadia 
P.R. 565d. (8) és rdv eri 7G ordpare Toh Aipevos cTevod bvTos Tov ErEpoy TUpyov 
to the other tower at the mouth of the harbour which was narrow T. 8.90. 
(4) év 7H olkla 77 Kapuldou 7H apa 7d ’Odupmetov in the house of Charmides 
by the Olympiewm And. 1.16. (5) ard rv év rR Acta mbdewr ‘EAAnvldwy 
from the Greek cities in Asia X. H. 4. 3.15. (6) mpds rhv éx ris Zixedlas 
Tov ’AOnvalwy pweyadny Kaxompaylay with regard to the great failure of the 
Athenians in Sicily T.8.2. (7) 7 retxos 7d paxpdy 7d vorioy the long southern 
wall And. 3. 7. 


1165. A relative or temporal clause may be treated as an attributive : Dodwv 
éuioe: Tovs olos obros avOpwmrous Solon detested men like this man here D. 19. 254." 
1166. Position of an attributive participle with its modifiers (A = article, 
N = noun, P = participle, D = word or words dependent on P): (1) APND: 
tov égerrnxéra klvduvov TH mode the danger impending over the State D. 18. 176. 
(2) APDN: robs reprectynxdras 7G mode xivdtvous D. 18.179. (3) ADPN: rév 
tore TH Tod TeptoTavTa Kivdivoy D. 18.188. (4) NADP: éromoviye: dbvapuiv Thy 
. katadovhwoopérny dravtas he has in readiness a force to enslave all D. 8. 46. 
1167 a. Especially after verbal substantives denoting an action or a state an 
attributive prepositional phrase is added without the article being repeated : tiv 
peyahyny orpatelav “AOnvalwy kai rOv tuppdywy és Alyurroy the great expedition of 
the Athenians and their allies to Egypt T. 1. 110. 
b. A word defining a substantivized participle, adjective, or infinitive may 
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be placed before the article for emphasis: xai radrva rovs el6d7as Kadoduev and we 
will summon those who have knowledge of this D.57. 65, robrwy rots évarrloes 
with the opposite of these T. 7. 75. 


Predicate Position of Adjectives 


1168, <A predicate adjective either precedes or follows the article 
and its noun: coos 6 dvip Or 6 avanp aopds the man is wise. 

Thus, drere? rq vixy dvéorynoar they retired with their victory incomplete T.8. 27, 
Ppirhy Exwv rhy xepariy with his head bare X. A. 1.8.6, ras tpijpes adeldxvoav 
xevas they towed off the ships without their crews 'T. 2. 93. 

a. This is called the predicate position, which often lends emphasis. 


1169. A predicate adjective or substantive may thus be the equivalent of a 
clause of a complex sentence: d@dvarov thy wept atrOv. pvjuny xaradelpouow 
they will leave behind a remembrance of themselves that will never die 1.9.3, 
éripero wécov Te kyo TO oTpaTevpa he asked about how large the force was that 
he was leading (= wégov re etn 7d orpdrevya 6 dyo 2647) X. C. 2.1.2, wap’ éxdvrwy 
Tov ~upptxwr Thy qyeuoviay @aBov they received the leadership from their allies 
(being willing) who were willing to confer it I.1.17. 


1170. A predicate expression may stand inside an attributive phrase: 6 decvds 
(pred.) Aeydzevos yewpyéds he who ts called a skilful agriculturist X. O. 19. 14. 
This is common with participles of naming with the article. 

1171. The predicate position is employed with the demonstratives obros, 

_b5€, éxetvos, and dudw, dupdrepos, éxdrepos, and exacros; with the possessive 
genitives of personal and relative pronouns (1185, 1196) and of adrés (1201) ; 
with adrés meaning self (1206 b) ; with the genitive of the divided whole (1306), 
as Totrwr ol mreforo. the most of these X. A. 1.5.18, of &pioroe rGv wept adrév 
the bravest of his companions 1, 8.27; and with w@s meaning all (1174 b). 

a. This wise man is obros 6 codes dvhp, 6 copds avip obros (and also 6 cogs 
otros dvip). 


PECULIARITIES OF POSITION WITH THE ARTICLE 


1172. Adjectives of Place. — When used in the predicate position (1168) 
akpos (high) means the top of, péros (middie) means the middle of, trxartos 
(extreme) means the end of. Cp. summus, medius, extremus. 

Attributine Position Predicate Position 


dixpov 7d dpos | the top of 

7d bpos &kpov f{ the mountain 

F ; don 4 ayopd | the centre of 

é ad the central market M : 

ee eae q d&yopa péon [ the market 

érxdrn f vijoos | the verge of 

Hh vijcos éoxarn | the island 
Thus, wept dxpars rats xepot xepides gloves on the jingers (points of the 

hands) X. ©. 8.8.17, Sa pwécou Tod wapadeicou pet flows through the middle of 

the park X. A. 1.2.7. The meaning of the predicate position is also expressed. 

by (7d) Gxpov 70d Spous, (7d) wécov THs dyopGs, etc, 


7d &xpov bpos the lofty mountain 


h éoxarn vijcos the farthest island 
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1173. povos, Hprovs. — (1) Attributive: 6 pdvos tals the only son, ai pyloecae 
xdpires halffavours. (2) Predicate: pévos 6 mats (or 6 waits pdvos) malfec the 
boy plays alone, fpecus 6 Blos (or 6 Blos juerus) half of life, ra appara Ta Huloea 
half of the chariots. 

airds: (1) Attributive: 6 adrds dvip thesame man. (2) Predicate: adrés 6 
dvip or 6 avip atrés the man himself. 

1174. was (and in the strengthened forms das, ovyras all-together). a. In 
the attributive position was denotes the whole regarded as the sum of all its 
parts (the sum total, the collective body): ol wdvres modtrat the whole body of 
citizens, 4) waca Zixedta the whole of Sicily, dwoxretvar rods dravtas Mutidynvatous 
to put to death the entire, Mitylenean population T. 3. 36. 

N.—~ Hence, with numbers, of rayres, ra cdpravra in all: éfaxbowoe cal xtrL08 

_ol mdvres 1600 in all T. 1. 60. , 

b. In the predicate (and usual) position was means all: mdytes ol modtrae or 
(often emphatic) of wodira: wdvres all the citizens (individually), wept rdvras 
Tovs Beods HoeBHKact Kal els draoav Thy wow huapTHnKaci.y they have committed 
impiety towards all the gods and have sinned against the whole State L. 14. 42. 

c. Without the article: mdvres rodtrat all (conceivable) cttizens, prcOwodpe- 
vo. wavras avOpwmrous hiring every conceivable person L. 12. 60. 

N. 1.—In the meaning pure, nothing but, ras is strictly a predicate and has 
no article: Kxdp Ppovpotpevos id mévrwy moreulwy hemmed in by a ring of 
guards all of whom are his enemies (= ravres tp Gv ppovpetrac woreuol elec) 
P.R.579b. So waoa canta utter baseness. 

N, 2.—The article is not used with was if the noun, standing alone, would 
have no article. 

N. 3,—In the singular, ras often means every: ody col waoa 650s etsropos with 
you every road ts easy to travel X. A. 2.5.9, waca Pdracca every sea T.2. 41. 


1175. Bdes: (1) Attributive: 7d drov orpdrevpa the whole army ; (2) Predi- 
cate: ddov 7d orpdrevua (OF 7d orpdrevpa bdov) the army as a whole, Thy vixra Bdrnv 
the entire night. With no article: odor orpdrevpa a whole army, dda oTparedpara 
whole armies. ‘ 


1176. The demonstrative pronouns otros, d0e, éxeivos, and airds self, 
in agreement with a noun, usually take the article, and stand in 
the predicate position (1168): otros 6 dyjp or 6 dvijp otros (never 
& odros dyip) this man, airss & dvip or 6 dvip airds the man himself 
(6 atrés dvnp the same man 1173). 

1177. One or more words may separate the demonstrative from its noun : 
6 TovTov Epws Tod dvOpamov the love of thisman P.S.213¢c. Note also 7p oixelwy 
ives TOV exelvwy some of their slaves (some of the slaves of those men) P. A. 33d. 


1178, obrvos, dde, éxetvos Sometimes omit the article. 

a. Regularly, when the noun is in the predicate: airy gorw lkavh dmohoyla 
let this be a sufficient defence P. A. 24 b, ofuac éuqy radryy warplda elvar I think 
this is my native country X. A. 4. 8. 4. 

b. Usually, with proper names, except when anaphoric (1120 b): éxeivos 
Covxvdldys that (well-known) Thucydides Ar. Ach, 708. 
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c. Usually, with definite numbers: ravras rpidxovra yvas these thirty minae 
D. 27, 28. 

d. Optionally, when a relative clause follows: éri yy r7yvd FrOoper, ev 7 of 
mwarépes nuGy Midwy éxpdrnoay we have come against this land, in which our 
fathers conquered the Medes T. 2. 74. 

e. In the phrase (often contemptuous) obros dvip P. G. 505c; and in other 
expressions denoting some emotion: &vOpwros obroct I). 18, 243. 

f. Sometimes, when the demonstrative follows its noun: émlypaypa réde T.6. 
59. So often in Hdt. 

g. Frequently, in poetry. 


1179. dugw, duédrepos both, éxdrepos each (of two), éxarros cach (of several) 
have the predicate position. But with éxacros the article is often omitted: xara 
Thy yuepav éxdorny (day by day and) every day, Kad” éxdorny nudpay every day. 

1180. The demonstratives of quality and quantity, rowotros, rowade, roroiros, 
rooba de, THAckodros, when they take the article, usually follow it: rév rocot’rav 
kal Trootrwr ayabSy of so many and such blessings D. 18. 305, rofro 76 rowitrov 
ZG0s such a practice as this 21.128. 6 detva such a one (886) regularly takes 

‘ the article. 

a. But the predicate position oceurs: rocatry % mpwéry mapacKkevh mpds Tov 
mwobrcuov didrde. SO great was the first armament which crossed over for the war 
T. 6. 44. 

1181. An attributive, following the article, may be separated from its noun 
by a pronoun : 4 wédar Hudy ddors our old nature P. S. 189 d, 7 ocrevh alry bd6s 
(for avrn 4 orevh 686s) this narrow road X. A.4. 2. 6. ; 


1182. Possessive pronouns take the article only when a definite 
person or thing is meant, and stand between article and noun: 76 
enov BiBrAlov my book, ta Hyerepa BiBria our books. : 

a. But names of relationship, w6d:s, warpls, etc., do not require the article 
(1140). 

1183. The article is not used with possessive pronouns or the genitive of 
personal and reflexive pronouns (cp. 1184, 1185) : 

a. When no particular object is meant: €udv BBdMov or PiBAlov pou a book of 
MtUNE. 

b. When these pronouns belong to the predicate: paéyrhs yéyova abs I have 
become a pupil of yours P. Huth. 5a, od Adyous éuavrod Aéywr not speaking words 
of my own TD. 9. 41. . 


POSITION OF THE GENITIVE OF PRONOUNS AND THE ARTICLE 

1184. In the attributive position (1154) stands the genitive of the demonstra- 
tive, reflexive, and reciprocal pronouns. 76 rovrov BiBMoyv or 7d BiBAlov Td TOvTOV 
his book, 7d éuavrod BiBdAlov or 7d BiBMov rd éuavroh my own book; perewéuparo 
Thy éavrob Ovyarépa Kal Tov maida abris he sent for his daughter and her child 
X.C. 1.3. 1. j 

a. The type 7d B:8Aloy rovrov is rare and suspected except when another 
attributive is added : rH viv UBper rovrov 1). 4. 8. The types 7d BiBAlov euavrod 
(Hdt. 6. 28) and 7d advo BiBdiov (T. 6. 102) are rare. 
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1185. In the predicate position stands 

a. The genitive of the personal pronouns (whether partitive or not): 7d 
BiBdlov pov (cov, abrov, etc.), oF wou (cov, atrof, etc.) 7d BiBdlov when other 
words precede, as és xe: cov Thy ddekpyy who has your sister to wife And. 1. 50. 

b. The genitive of the other pronouns used partitively. 

N. 1, — Homer does not use the article in the above cases, and often employs 
the orthotone forms (ceio uéya xdéos thy great fame m 241). Even in Attic 
éuotd for pov occurs (éuot ra dopria my wares Ar. Vesp. 1398). 

N. 2.— The differences of position between 1184 and 1185 may be thus illus- 


trated : My book ts pretty : kaddy dort TO BiBXloy pov. 
F kahév earl wou Td BiBXlov. 
My pretty book: TO Kaddy pou BiBXlov. 


They read their books: ra éauvTdy BiBdla dvayeyvdoxover, 


INTERROGATIVES, &AAos, troAts, dAfyos WITH THE ARTICLE 


1186. The interrogatives ris, woios may take the article when a 
question is asked about an object before mentioned: 30. viv 37 
éxciva, & Paidpe, Suvdpeba Kptvey. PAI. ra woia; Socn. Now at last we 
can decide those questions. Pu. (The) what questions? P. Phae. 277 a. 


1187. So even with a personal pronoun: A. defpo dy evO0 Rudy... B. rot 
héyeats kal mapa tlyas Tods twas; A. Come hither straight to us. B. -Whither 
do you mean and who are you that Lam to come to (you being who)? P.Lys.203 b. 


1188. GddAos other. —6 éddos in the singular usually means the rest (4 d\Aq 
‘Eddds the rest of Greece); in the plural, the others (of &ddoe “EXAnves the other 
(cetert) Greeks, but &dou"EAAgves other (alit) Grecks). A substantivized adjec- 
tive or participle usually has the article when it stands in apposition to of dddoe: 
Tada Ta Torrid the other civic affairs X. Hi. 9.5, On dddos, 6 Eos (some- 
times érepos) besides, see 1272. 


1189. sroAts, dAlyos: 74 wodU usually means the great(er) part, of moddol the 
multiude, the vulgar crowd ; wreloves several, of rreloves the majority, the mass ; 
TretoToe very many, of whreiorar the niost; ddrlyoe few, of ddrlyo the oligarchs (as 
opposed to of roddol)}. Note rodvs predicative : del éwpa rod ra xpéa when he 
saw that there was abundance of meat X.C. 1. 3. 6. 


PRONOUNS 
THE PERSONAL PRONOUNS 


1190. The nominative of the personal pronoun is usually omitted 
except when emphatic, e.g. in contrasts, whether expressed or implied: 
eel vpeis enol ob Gédrere weiPecOu, eyo crv bpty afouae since you are not 
willing to obey me, I will follow along with you X. A.1.3.6. In con- 
trasts the first pronoun is sometimes omitted (930). 


1191. Where there is no contrast the addition of the pronoun may strengthen - 
the verb: ef pyde roiTo Bother droxpivacBat, od b€ robvTedbev déye if you do not wish 
to reply even to this, tell me then X. C. 5, 5. 21, 
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1192. The forms éyo8, éuol, and éué and the accented forms of the pronoun of 
the second person (325a) are used when emphatic and usually after preposi- 
tions: cal welods due migra Cdwxds wor xal@raPes wap’ euos and aftur prevailing on 
me you gave me pledges of faith and received them from me X.A.1.6.7. Cp. 
187 N. 2. On the reflexive use of the personal pronouns of the first and second 
persons, see 1222-1224. 


1193. éyd, ot (éudbs, obs) are rarely used of an imaginary person (‘any- 
body’): D. 9.17, &. R.A. 1.11. 


1194. The nominative of the pronoun of the third person is replaced by 
éxetvos (of absent persons), 85, ofros (of preset persons), 6 uév... 6 dé (at the 
beginning of a sentence), and by airés in contrasts. The oblique cases of the 
foregoing replace of, etc., which in Attic prose are usually indirect refiexives 
(1228, 1229). of and 2 in Attic prose occur chiefly in poetical passages of Plato ; 
in Attic poetry they are personal pronouns. ‘The pronoun of the third person 
is very rare in the orators. 


1195. Homer uses éo, of, etc., as personal pronouns (= atrob, atr@, etc., in 
Attic), in which case they are enclitic: dca parrocdvyy, Ti of rope BoiBos by the 
art of divination, which Phoebus gave to him A72. Homer also uses éo, of, etc., 
either as direct (= éav708, etc., 1218) or as indirect reflexives (= ai7od, ete., 1225). 
In the former case they are orthotone ; in the latter, either enclitic or orthotone. 
Thus, of watéa éorxdra yelvaro he begat a son like unto himself E800, od rive, 
onow dpotoy of neva: Aavady he says there ts no one of the Danaans like unto 
himself I 306. Hat. agrees with Hom. except that ¢&, of are not direct reflexives 
and orthotone ; «gto (not o¢f) is reflexive. 


THE POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS 


For the article with a possessive pronoun see 1182-1183. 


1196. The possessive pronouns (330) of the first and second per- 
sons are the equivalents of the possessive genitive of the personal 
pronouns: éuds = pov, cds = cov, Fuerepos = Hydv, tuérepos = tpor. 

a. When the possessives refer to a definite, particular thing, they have the 
article, which always precedes (1182); the personal pronouns have the predicate 
position (1185). Distinguish 6 duds pidos, 6 pidos 6 éuds, 6 Pidos pov my friend 
from ¢ihos éuts, pidos pou a friend of mine. 

b. A word may stand in the genitive in apposition to the personal pronoun 
implied in a possessive pronoun. See 977. 


1197. A possessive pronoun may have the force of an objective, genitive 
(ep. 1331) of the personal pronoun: gudig rH eng out of frtendskip for me X. C. 
3. 1. 28. (gidla % éu} usually means my friendship (for others))- 


1198. The possessive pronouns of the first and second persons are 
sometimes reflexive (when the subject of the seutence and the pos- 
sessor are the same person), sometimes not reflexive. 
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1199. FIRST AND SECOND PERSONS SINGULAR 
1. Not reflexive (adjective my, thy (your); pronoun mine, thine 


(yours)). 

tuds, os: dog Tov eudy pldrov he sees my friend, dpa rov ody warépa she sees your 

Sather, orépyer Tov éudy warépa he loves my father (or rov warépa tov éudy or 

marépa Tov éudv; or Tov watépa you or pou Tév mardpa), of éuol dpGaduol Kar- 

Moves Avy rGv cGy etnoay my eyes will prove to be more beautiful than yours 

X. 8. 5. 5. 

2, Reflexive (my own, thine (your) own). 

a. éavrot, weavrod, in the attributive position (very commoh): %dafov roy 
évaurod miobby (Or Tov proOdy Tov euavrod) I received my (own) pay, Tov 
dderpdy Tov euaurod ereupa I sent my (own) brother Aes. 2. 94, cami rots 
caurfs xaxotor xdml rots éuots yedds; art thou laughing at thine own misery 
and at mine? S. El. 879. 

b. épds, ods (less gomimion orépyw roy eudy marépa I love my Cot) Sather, 
orépyes Thy ony untépa you love your (own) mother, 7 €uh yur my wife X. 
C. 7.2.28, dderpds ris unr pds THs éuts brother of my mother And. 1. 117. 

C. épds adrod, ods avrod (poetical): roy eudv airod rarépa (£8 45, S. O. T. 416). 

d. pov, eov(rare): rév warépa pov Ant. 1, 23. 

N.— When the possessor is not to be mistaken, the article alone is placed 
before the substantive and the possessive or reflexive pronoun is omitted (ep. 
1121). Thus, orépyes tov marépa you love your (own) father, ordpye: rov warépa 
he loves his (own) father, orépyovo. roy warépa they love their (own) father. 


1200: FIRST AND SECOND PERSONS PLURAL 


1. Not reflexive (adjective our, your; pronoun ours, yours). 

a. fpérepos, dpérepos: 4 hucrepos pldos our friend (more common than 6 ¢ldos 
TpGv), 6 iudrepos dlros your friend (more common than 6 ¢édos inary), f4rn- 
ov rocotpevor } imdy H TGv tperépwy ruvds making a search for you or for 
anything of yours L. 12. 30. 

2. Reflexive (our own, your own). 

a. hpétepos, dpétepos (common): ordpyouer Toy Hudrepov Pirov we love our own 
Sriend, orépyere Tov iérepov plrov you love your own friend. 

b. Usually the intensive adréy is used with quérepos, iuérepos in agreement with 
huGy (tudv) implied in the possessive forms. This gives a stronger form 
of reflexive. Thus: 

fpérepos aitGv, vpérepos aitav: ordpyouer rdv huérepov ary plrov we 
love our own friend, oikoddunua } Tov Plrwy Tivl } Huérepoy airdv a house 
either for some one of our friends or our own P.G. 514); orépyere tov 
tpérepov atrav dlrov you love your own friend, diddoxere Tovs matdas rods 
duerépous adt&y teach your own children 1.3. 57. 

C. Apa, dpav (rare): altidpuedarods rarépas judy let us accuse our (own) fathers 
P. Lach. 179 ce. 

d. tpav aitav, wpav aitay (very rare): Slkaov quds ... dalverdar uyre Near 
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a. 


c 


abray ris dékns évdeerrépous it is not right for us to show ourselves inferior 
to our own fame 'l. 2.11, r& Tov trey cal 7a bor adradv brda the equip- 
ments both of your horses and yourselves X.C. 6.3. 21. 


1201. THIRD PERSON SINGULAR 


1. Not reflexive (his, her, its). 

atrot, airis, airod in the predicate position (very common): 698 rdy pido 
abrod (air%s) I see his (her) friend, yeyvdcxwy abrot rhy dvipelay knowing 
his courage BP. Pr. 310d. 


. &elvov, etc., or rovrou, etc. in the attributive positiou (very common): dpe 


rv éudy plrov, ob roy éxelvou I see my friend, not his, dpixvobvra: map’ "Apiatoy 
Kal rhy éxelvou orparidy they come up with Ariacus and his army X. A. 2. 2. 8, 
twapexddecé rivas Tay Tovrov émitydelwy he summoned some of his friends 
L. 3.11. 

bs, H, bv, Hom. é6s, é4, ed» (poetical): rhy yijuer édy 51d xdddos he married 
her because of her beauty 282. Hom. has ef rarely for atrod, abrijs. 

2. Reflexive (his own, her own). 


¢ ~ 


. éavro6, éauriis, in the attributive position (very common): ordpye rov éavrod 


plrov he loves his own friend, opa rhy éavrijs unrépa she sees her own mother, 
Thy Eauvrot ddeAPHy Sliwar LevOy he gives his own sister in marriage to Seu- 
thes T. 2.101, vPplfe: yuvatxa ray éavrod he misuses his own wife And. 4. 15, 
This is the only way in prose to express his own, her own. 

ds (és): poetical. Sometimes in Homer és (é6s) has the sense of own with 
no reference to the third person (1230 a). 

és adrod, atris (poetical): éy adrod marépa (K 204). 


1202. THIRD PERSON PLURAL 


1. Not reflexive (their). 
auréyv in the predicate position (very common): 6 Pldos abr ay their friend. 


. &elvav, rodtwv in the attributive position (very common): 6 rovrwy (éxelywy) 


pros their friend, da Thy éxelvwy dmiorlav because of distrust of them 
And. 3. 2. 

oéwv (Ionic): Hat. 5. 58. 

2. Reflexive (their own). 

éaurav (very common): orépyovc. trols éavrdv pirous they love their own 
friends, r&v éavrdv cuppdxwy xatedpbvovy they despised their own allies 
X. HH. 4.4.7. 


. adérepos adréy, the intensive airér agreeing with o¢Gv implied in oérepos 


(common): ofkéras tovs sperépous air&y émtxadotvrar they call their own 
slaves as witnesses Ant. 1.30. 

odav atrav, without the article (rare): 74 dvépara diarpdrrovTar apy abr oy 
mpoorypadfva. they contrived that their own names were added L. 13,72. 
Cp. 1234, rév opGy air dy is not used. 


. ogérepos (rare in prose): Bowrol uépos 7d opérepov mapelxovro the Boeotians 


Surnished their own contingent T. 2.12. 
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e. ody in the predicate position, occasionally in Thucydides, as rods guppdxous 
ébédicav opdy they were afraid of their own allies 5.14. . Cp. 1228 N. 2. 


1203. Summary of possessive forins (poetical forms in parenthesis). 
a. Not reflexive 


my épds pou our HUET EpOS yay 
thy ods gou your ipérepos budy 
his, her (6s Hom., rare) avvou, -7s their avr dv 
(eb Hom., rare) (cpéwy Ionic) 


N. — huérepos and iuérepos are more used than Audy and byay. 
b. Reflexive 


my own éuds (€uds abrob, -Hs) €uavrod, -Fs | our own peer Epos hyérepos avr Sy 
thy own obs (obs atrod, -fs) ceavrod, -fs | your own ier epos umérepos avT Gy 
his, her their own odérepos oérepos adtap 
own (8s) (6s adrod,~fs) éavTol, -fs (rare) éautGp, opdv 
(poet. and (rare), 
Ionic) 


oper atraov 

- N.—In the plural juav air&v, ivGy advdv are replaced by huérepos avrar, 
iuérepos atvdy, and these forms are commoner than juérepos, buerepos. opérepos 
at7dy is less common than éavréy. o¢érepos in poetry may mean mine own, 
thine own, your own. 


THE PRONOUN avrtds 


1204. airds is used as an adjective andasapronoun. It has three 
distinct uses: (1) as an intensive adjective pronoun it means self 
(ipse). (2) As an adjective pronoun, when preceded by the article, 
it means same (idem). (3) In oblique cases as the personal pro- 
noun of the third person, him, her; it, them (eum, eam, id, eos, eas, ea). 

1205. Only the first two uses are Homeric. In Hom. avrés denotes the 
principal person or thing, in opposition to what is subordinate, and is intensive 
by contrast: adrov xai Gepdrovra the man himself and his attendant Z 18 (cp. 
odode’ atrdy al waidas P. G. 51le and see 1208d). On aurés as a reflexive, see 
1228 a; on airés emphatic with other pronouns, see 1238 ff. 


1206. airds is intensive (self) 

a. In the nominative case, when standing alone: airol tiv ynv 
zcxov they (the Athenians) seized the land themselves T.1.114. Here 
avtés emphasizes the word understood and is not a personal pronoun. 

b. In any case, when in the predicate position (1168) with a sub- 
stantive, or in agreement with a pronoun: airés 6 dvyp, 6 dvyp airos 
the man himself, abrod rot dvipds, Tov dvdpss adrod, ete. 

1207: With a proper name or a word denoting an individual, the article ‘is 
omitted: atrds Mévwy Menon himself X. A. 2. 1. 5, pd adrot Baowéws in front 
of the Great King himself 1. 7. 11. 

1208. The word emphasized may be an oblique case which must be supplied : 
Breve 5¢ cal abrds 6 Boadcldas rq OeccadGv yF Kal avrois (scil. rots Oescadois) plros 
dv lévac and Brasidas himself also said that he came as a friend to the country 
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of the Thessalians ani to the Thessalians themsrlues T. 4. 78, de tolvuv rotr’ Hn 
oxoreiv (scil. Nuds) adrous we must forthwith consider this natter ourselves D. 2.2. | 


1209. Special renderings of the emphatic avrés: 

a. By itself, in itself, unaided, alone, etc.: airy 7 adjdea the naked truth 
Aes. 3. 207, 7d rhéov Toh xwplou adrd Kaprepdy dajpxe the greater part of the place 
was strong in itself (without artificial fortification) T. 4.4. On adrots dvdpdor 
men and all, see 1525. adré witha noun of any gender is used by Plato to denote 
the abstract idea of a thing: atrd 7d xadby ideal beauty R. 493 e, adrd dixaroodvyn 
ideal justice 472 ¢. 

b. Just, merely: atrd 1d déov just what we want X. A. 4.7. 7, adra rade 
merely this T. 1. 139. 

c. Voluntarily: &vipas ot kat rots wh érixadovudvors adrol érisrparevover men - 
who uninvited turn their arms even against those who do not ask their assist- 
ance T. 4, 60. 

d. The Master (said by a pupil or slave): Avrés pa the Master (Pythagoras) 
said té (ipse dizit) Diog. Laert. 8. 1. 46, rls ofros; Adrés. rls Airds; Zwxpdrys 
Who’s this? The Master. Who's the Master? Socrates Ar. Nub. 220. 

e. With ordinals: ypé6n mpecBeurns Séxaros airés he was chosen envoy with 
nine others (i.e. himself the tenth) X. H. 2. 2. 17. 


1210. After the article, in the attributive position (1154), airds in 
any case Means same. 

Thus 6 abrds dvip, rarely (6) dvip 6 atrés the same man; rot abot Biot in 
the same summer T. 4. 58, ra a’ra raira these same things X. A. 1. 1. 7, of Tous 
abrovs alet wept rSv abt adv Adyous Aéyortes the peonle who are continually making 
the same speeches about the same things Ant. 5. 50. 

a. So asa predicate: éya pév d ards elut, tpets dé MRRBaNGr Iam the same, 
it is you who change T. 2. 61. 


1211. In Hom. airés, without the article, may mean the same: fpxe 58 TP 
abrhy doy, Hvrep of EAdoe and he guided him by the same way as the others had 
gone @ 107. 


1212. airds when unemphatic and standing alone in the oblique 
cases means him, her, it, them. éxédevov abriy amvévar they ordered her 
to depart L. 1. 12. 


1213. Unemphatic atrod, etc., do not stand at the beginning of a sentence. 


1214. avrod, etc., usually take up a preceding noun (the anaphoric use): 
karéoas 5¢ Adummrov Kéyw mpds atroy rade summoning Damnippus, I speak to 
him as follows L. 12.14. But an oblique case of adrés is often suppressed where 
English employs the pronoun of the third person : éumim\as amdvrwr Thy yrobuny 
ardérepre having satissied the minds of all he dismissed them X. A. 1. 7.8. 

1215. adtros, etc., may be added pleonastically ; reppdoouar TO TarTy, Kpdri- 
otos Ov inrets, cunpayety aire I will try, since Iam an excellent horseman, to be 
an ally to my grandfather X. C. 1. 3. 18. 

1216. adrod, etc., are emphatic (= abrof rotrov, etc.) in a main clause when 
followed by a relative clause referring to airod, etc. : elpnxas adtb, d¢ drep Eywrye 
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Ta 2ua epya mrelorov Gita vowifw elvar you have mentioned the very quality for 
which I consider my work worth the highest price X. M. 3. 10. 14. But when 
the relative clause precedes, adroi, etc., are not emphatic: ots 8 ph evpicxoy, 
kevordguoy avrots éroincay they built a cenotaph for those whom they could not 
find X. A. 6. 4. 9. 


1217. av’rod, etc., are often used where, after a conjunction, we expect the 
oblique case of a relative pronoun: 6 uh olde pnd’ 2xec adrod ogpayida which he 
does not know nor does he have the seal of it P. Th. 192 a. 


THE REFLEXIVE PRONOUNS 


1218. Direct Reflexives.— The reflexive pronouns are used directly 
when they refer to the chief word (usually the subject) of the sen- 
tence or clause in which they stand. 

yvrG0 ceavréy learn to know thyself P. Charm. 164 e, opdrre: éaurhy she kills 
herself X. C. 7. 3. 14, xaé’ duvrovds Bovdeveduevor Ta Grra Tapédocay kal spas abrovs 
afier deliberating apart by themselves they surrendered their arms and themselves 
(their persons) T. 4. 38. Less commonly the reference is to the object, which 
often stands in a prominent place: rods 5é wepiolkous dpfxey él ras cavT&y mérets 
but the perioect he dismissed to their own cities X. H. 6. 5. 21. 


1219. The direct reflexives are regular in prose if, in the same clause, the 
pronoun refers emphatically to the subject and is the direct object of the main verb: 
ewautov (not éue) érawd I praise myself. The usage of poetry is freer: orévw 
oé piddop 4H wé I mourn thee rather than myself EH. Hipp. 1409. 


1220. The reflexives may retain or abandon their differentiating force. 
Contrast the third example in 1218 with rapéSocav opas abrovs they surrendered 
(themselves) T. 7. 82. 


1221. . The reflexives of the first and second persons are not used in a subordi- 
nate clause to refer to the subject of the main clause. 


1222. The personal pronouns are sometimes used in a reflexive sense: 
Opnvobvrés ré pou Kai éyorTos WoANG Kal dvdita guod walling and saying much 
unworthy of myself P. A. 38e (contrast dxotce: moAdd Kal dvdtia cavTod you will 
hear much unworthy of yourself P. Cr. 53e), dox& por ddvvaros elvar I (seem to 
myself to be) think I am unable P. R, 368 b (less usually d0xd guavre). Soin 
Hom.: éyav éut Adoopae I will ransom myself K 378. Cp. 1195. 

1223. éuéd, od, not éuauvrév, ceavréy, are generally used as subject of the infini- 
tive: éye oipat xal éué xai oe 7d Gdtxety Toh ddixeto bar Kadxiov Hyetobae I think that 
both you and I believe that it ts worse to do wrong than to be wronged P. G.474 b. 

1224. The use in 1222, 1223 generally occurs when there is a contrast 
between two persons, or when the speaker is not thinking of himself to the 
exclusion of others. Cp. 1974. 

1225. Indirect Reflexives.— The reflexive pronouns are used indi- 
rectly when, in a dependent clause, they refer to the subject of the 
main clause. 
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’Opdorns ereccev AOnvatous éavTéy xarayar Orestes persuaded the Athenians to 
restore him(self) T. 1. 111, eBobdero 6 KAdapxos dav 76 orpdrevua mpds éavroy 
exew Thy yvdunv Clearchus wished the entire arniy to be devoted to himself X. A. 
2.5. 29. Cp. stbi, se. 

1226. When the subject of the leading clause is not the same as the subject 
of the subordinate clause or of the accusative with the infinitive (1975), the 
context must decide to which subject the reflexive pronoun refers: (6 xar7yopos) 
tpn... dvamelBovra rods véous adrov. .. ovrw Siaribevar rods gaurd cuvovras KT. 
the accuser said that, by persuading the young, he (Socrates) so disposed his (i.e. 

' Socrates’) pupils, etc. X.M. 1.2.52. 

1227. éavrob, etc., are rarely used as indirect reflexives in adjectival clauses: 
Td vaviryia, doa mpds TH éauTdy (yR) Hv, dvelhovro they took up the wrecks, as 
many as were close to their own land 'T. 2. 92. 

1228. Instead of the indirect éavrod, etc., there may be used 

a. The oblique cases of atrés: éreiparo rods’ AOnvalous THs és abrov dpyfs mapa~ 
adey he tried to divert the Athenians from their anger against himself T. 2. 65. 
When éavroé, etc. precede, abrod, etc. are usual instead of the direct reflexive: 
Thy éavtod yrauny aredativero Dwxparyns mpos Tovs ouihovvTas a’re Socrates was 
wont to set forth his opinion to those wha conversed with him X.M. 4.7.1. 

b. Of the forms of the third personal pronoun, of and odie: (rarely of, ogeis, 
opGy, and opas). Thus, ypara adriy ef Cedjoor Siaxovfoal of he asked her if she 
would be willing to do him a service Ant. 1.16, rods ratéas éxédevov rod Képov 
detoOar diarpatacdat opiow they ordered their boys to ask Cyrus to get it done for 
them X.C. 1. 4. 1, xedevoucs yap uds xown werd cpr rodeely for they urge us 
to make war in common with them And. 3. 27, pn &é, éecd} of exBRvar Thy Pox hy 
ses cee AGtKvets Oat ods eis Téroy Tivd Satudmov he said that when his soul had 
departed out of him, they (he and others) came to a mysterious place P. R. 614b. 
See 1195. 

N. 1. — ogets may be employed in a dependent sentence if the pronoun is itself 
the subject of a subordinate statement, and when the reference to the subject of the 
leading verb is demanded by way of contrast or emphasis: eicayayav rods &ddovs 
orparnyos ... Aéyeuy éxédever adrovs Sri ovdev dy Frrov oets dydyouev Thy orpariav 
 Revopdy after bringing in the rest of the generals he urged them to say that 
they could lead the army just as well as Xenophon X. A. 7.5.9. Here a’rol 
(ipst) is possible. In the singular avrés is necessary. 

N. 2, Thucydides often uses the plural forms in reference to the nearest sub- 
ject: rods Evupdxous ebédicar copay they were afraid of their own allies (= cpav 
atray) 5. 14, 

N. 3, — ¢avro6, etc., are either direct or indirect reflexives, of and ogict are 
only indirect reflexives. 

1229. 0%, olor, etc., and the obliqne cases of airés are used when the sub- 
ordinate clause does not form a part of the thought of the principal subject. 
This is usual in subordinate indicative clauses, and very common in 87 and ws 
clauses, in indirect questions, and in general in subordinate clauses not directly 
dependent on the main verb: rv mpécBewr, ot olor (1481) wept Tv orovday 
ervxov ambvres, hudédouy they thought no nore about their envoys, who were absent 
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on the subject of the truce T.5.44, époBobvro wh émibotvro adrois of modéusor they 
were afraid lest the enemy should attack them(selves) X. A. 3.4.1. 


1230. The reflexive pronoun of the third person is sometimes used 
for that of the first or second: det ypas dvepécOat éavrovs we must ask 


ourselves P. Ph. 78b, wapdyyeAXe trols éavrod give orders to your men 
X. ©. 6. 3. 27. 


a. In Homer és his is used for éuds or ods: obror @ywye fs yalns Sdvapyat yuKe- 
pérepov &ddo ldécGar I can look on nothing sweeter than my own land ¢ 28. 


1231. Reciprocal Reflexive. — The plural forms of the reflexive pro- 
nouns are often used for the reciprocal dAAyAwy, ddA7Aots, etc.: Buty 
adrois Siadefdsucba we will converse with (ourselves) one another D. 48. 6. 


1232. But the reciprocal must be used when the idea ‘ each for or with him- 
self’ isexpressed or implied: w@ddov xalpovery émi Tois dAdAwWY KaKors H Tots abr Gv 
iSlors dryaOots (= 7 emi rots abrob Exacros dryabols) they take greater pleasure in one 
another's troubles than each man in his own good fortune I. 4. 168, obre yap 
éavrots ovre dXAjots duoroyobouw they are in agreement neither with themselves nor 
with one another P. Phae.237¢. Reciprocal and reflexive may occur in the saine 
sentence without difference of meaning (D.48.9). The reflexive is regularly 
used when there is a contrast (expressed or implied) with &\\o.: POovobery.éavrois 
pGddov % Tots GAdors dvOpwras they envy one another more than (they envy) the 
rest of mankind X.M. 3.5.16. 


aités EMPHATIC OR REFLEXIVE WITH OTHER PRONOUNS 


1233. Of the plural forms, judy airdy, etc. may be either emphatic or 
reflexive ; ai7Gv Hudy, etc. are emphatic only ; but «dv atrér is only reflexive 
(air dv pdr is not used). In Hom. at’réy may mean myself, thysely, or himself, 
and € adréy, of adr@, etc. are either emphatic or reflexive. 


1234. tyudv (indr, ofGv) atrdr often mean ‘their own men,’ ‘their own 
side’: gudraxhy opGy re adtGy cai r&v tuyppdxwv xatradirdvres leaving a garrison 
(consisting) of their own men and of the allies T. 5. 114. 


1235. avrés, in agreement with the subject, may be used in conjunction 
with a reflexive pronoun for the sake of emphasis: adrol é¢ éaurdy éxdpouy 
they marched by themselves X. A. 2.4.10, abros . . . éaurdy ev wéow xareribero 
rod orparorédov he located himself in the centre of the camp X.C. 8. 5. 8. 


1236. atrés may be added to a personal pronoun for emphasis. The forms 
éueé abréy, adrdyv ye, etc. are not reflexive like ¢uauréy, etc. Thus, rods ratdas ros 
éuods Foxive xal end adrov vBpice he disyraced my children and insulted me myself 
L.1.4. Cp. aire wo érécsouro he sprang upon me myself E459. Cp. 329 D. 


1237. The force of adrés thus added is to differentiate. Thus éué adréy 
means myself and no other, éuavréy means simply myself without reference to 
others. iués ad’rovs is the usual order in the reflexive combination; but the 
differentiating you yourselves (and no others) may be ipas adrods or adrovs tas. 
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THE DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS 


1238. The demonstrative pronouns are used substantively or ad- 
jectively : otros, or otros 6 dvjp, this man. 

1239. A demonstrative pronoun may agree in gender with a substantive 
predicated of it, if connected with the substantive by a copulative verb (917) 
expressed or understood: atry (for rofro) dplorn didackadla this is the best 
manner of learning X. C. 8. 7.24, ef dé res ratryy (for robro) elphyny brokapBdver 
but if any one regards this as peace D. 9.9. 

a. But the unattracted neuter is common, especially in definitions where the 
pronoun is the predicate: rofr’ foriy  dixacogdvn this is (what we call) justice 
P. R. 482 b. So oby tbBpis radr’ orl; is not this insolence? Ayr. Ran. 21. 


1240. ovros and d8c this usually refer to something near in place, 
time, or thought; éxetvos that refers to something more remote. ofroat 
and 68 are emphatic, deictic (333 g) forms (this here). 


1241. Distinction between otros and 65e. — de hic points with emphasis to 
an object in the immediate (actual or mental) vicinity of the speaker, or to 
something just noticed. In the drama it announces the approach of a new actor. 
85e is even used of the speaker himself as the demonstrative of the first person 
(1242). otros tste may refer to a person close at hand, but less vividly, as in 
statements in regard to a person concerning whom a question has been asked. 
When dd and otros are contrasted, é5¢ refers to the more important, otros to the 
Jess important, object. Thus, dA dd¢ Bacidels xwpe? but lo! here comes the king 
S. Ant. 155, airy wé\as ood here she (the person you ask for) is near thee 8. El. 
1474, xal rab?’ dxovey xdr1 TVS’ adytova so that we obey both in these things and 
in things yet more grievous S. Ant. 64. See also 1245. otros has a wider range 
of use than the other demonstratives. 

1242. de is used in poetry for éyd: rHodé (= epod) ye thorns Er while I still 
live 8. Tr. 305. Also for the possessive pronoun of the first person: ei ris Tove d" 
axotoerar ASyous if any one shall hear these my words S. El. 1004. 

1243. ovros is sometimes used of the second person: rls obroot; who's this 
here? (= who are you ?) Ar. Ach. 1048. Soin exclamations : otros, rt roils ; you 
there! what are you doing ? Ay. Ran. 198. 

1244, rdée, rade rdvra (radra ravra) are used of something close at hand: 
odk "Iwves rade eicivy the people here are not Ionians T. 6. 77. 


1245. otros (rowtres, rocodros, and odrws) generally refers to what 
precedes, 68¢ (roidade, Toadade, THAKdade, and wde) to what follows. 

Thus, rowdde €defev he spoke as follows, but roatra (rogaita) elmay after 
Speaking thus. Cp. 6 Kipos axovcas rot TwSptov roaira roudde pds adrov &dete 
Cyrus after hearing these words of Gobryas answered him as follows X. C. 5.2.31. 

1246. xai ofros meaning (1) he too, likewise; (2) and in fact, and that too, 
points back: ’Aylas xal Dwxparys... xal rolrw dwebavérny Agius and Socrates 
... they too were put to death X. A. 2.6.30; dardpwy dori... Kal revTwy revnpay 
it is characteristic of men without resources and that too worthless 2. 5, 21 (ep. 
1320). On «al rabra see 947. 
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1247. But ofros, etc. sometimes (especially in the neuter) refer to what 
follows, and de, etc. (though much less often) refer to what precedes: pera dé 
tobrov ele rocotrov but after him he spoke as follows X. A.1.3.14, rosdrous 
Adyous efrev he spoke as follows T. 4. 58, rordde mapaxedevduevos exhorting them 
thus (as set forth before) 7.78, dde Odaroveww they bury them thus (as described 
before) 2. 84, ovrws éxe the case is as follows (often in the orators). 


1248. oéros (especially in the neuter rofro) may refer forward to a word or 
sentence in apposition: os wh rodro pbvoy évvodvrat, TL melcovtac that they may 
not consider this alone (namely) what they shall suffer X. A.3.1.41. So also 
ourws. éxetvos also may refer forward: éxetvo xepdalve Hyetrac Thy noovhy this 
(namely) pleasure, it regards as gain P.R.606b. Cp. 990. 

1249. obros (rowiros, etc.) is regularly, 85e (rodode, etc.) rarely, used as the 
demonstrative antecedent of a relative: érav roira déyys, a ovdels av Hhoeev 
dvopdruv when you say such things as no one in the world would say P. G. 478. 
obros is often used without a conjunction at the beginning of a sentence. 


1250. When 8ée retains its full force the relative clause is to be regarded as 
a supplementary addition: of 5% oBy dvexa Aéyw Tabra wavra 763 éorl but here’s 
the reason why I say all this! P. Charm. 165 a. 


1251. The demonstratives ofros, etc., when used as antecedents, have an 
emphatic force that does not reproduce the (unemphatic) English demonstra- 
tive those, e.g. in you released those who were present. Here Greek uses the 
participle (rods mapéyras dwehioare L. 20. 20) or omits the antecedent. ’ 


1252. ovros (less often éxetvos) may take up and emphasize a preceding subject 
or object. In this use the pronoun generally comes first, but may be placed 
after an emphatic word: roivjoavres orHdAnv eyndloarro els TaUTHY dvaypadey Tods 
adurnplovs having made a slab they voted to inscribe on it the (names of the) 
offenders Lyc. 117, & ay etrys, Eupere rotras whatever you say, hold to it 
Pp, R. 3456. The anaphoric avrés in its oblique cases is weaker (1214). 


1253. rofro, raira (and airé) may take up a substantive idea not expressed 
by a preceding neuter word : of ry ‘EAAdda ArevPepwoav' qucts 3€ 085° uty abrois 
BeBaobper abré (i.€. rhv édevdepiav) who freed Greece ; whereas we cannot secure 
this (liberty) even for ourselves T. 1.122. 


1254. otros (less frequently éxe?vos) is used of well known persons and things. 
Thus, Topylas otros this (famous) Gorgias P. Hipp. M. 282 b (cp. ille), rovrous rods 
ctxopdvras these (notorious) informers P. Cr. 45a (ep. iste), Tov 'Aperreldny 
éxeivoy that (famous) Aristides D. 3.21, KadNlay éxetvoy that (infamous) Callias 
2,19. éxetvos may be used of a deceased person (P. R. 368 a). 


1255. When, in the same sentence, and referring to the same object, ofros 
Cor éxetvos) is used more than once, the object thus designated is more or less 
emphatic: 6 Geds ékaipovpevos rovTwy roy vody To’Tas xpHrac Uarnpéras the god 
deprives them of their senses and employs them as his ministers P. lon 534 c. 
For the repeated ovros (éxelvos) an oblique case of adrés is usual. 


1256. rofro puév .. . roiro 5€ first. . . secondly, partly . . . partly has, 
especially in Hdt., nearly the sense of 7d wéy . . . 7d 8é (1111). 
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1257. éxeivos refers back (rarely forward, 1248), but implies re- 
moteness in place, time, or thought. 

KOpos xadope Bacthée cai 7d dup’ exetvoy origos Cyrus perceives the king and 
the band around him X.A.1.8. 26, vijes éxetvac éaimdédovew yonder are ships sail- 
ing up tous T. 1.51, 


1258. éxetvos may refer to any person other than the speaker and the person 
addressed ; and may be employed of a person not definitely described, but 
referred to in a supposed case. It is even used of the person already referred 
to by aérés in an oblique case: av adr 8:58 dpytpiov kal welOgs éxetvoy if you 
give him money and persuade him P. Pr.310d.  éxe@vos, when so used, usually 
stands in a different case than airés. Tlie order éxefvos . . . atrés is found: 
apos pév exelvovs odx elrev fy Exor yodynv, GAN dwéreuper adrovs he did not tell 
them the plan he had, but dismissed them X. H. 3. 2. 9. 


1259. When used to set forth a contrast to another person, éxe?vos may even 
refer to the subject of the leading verb (apparent reflexive use): grav év 79 G 
dpGowv Huds Synotvrds te kal raxelvwv POelpovras when they (the Athenians) see us 
(the Dorians) in their land plundering and destroying their property (=74 éauT by) 
T.2.11, debe rots Kaddalois bre Fxoe otte droddoa. éwbipcv exeivors obre Tohepetv 
Beduevos he said to the Chaldaeans that he had come neither with the desire to 
destroy them (éxeivovs is stronger than atrots) nor because he wanted to war 
with them X.C. 3, 2.12. 


1260. In the phrase é£¢ éxefvos, d5¢ marks a person or thing as present, éxe?vos 
a person or thing mentioned before or well known: 88’ éketvos éyd lo! I am he 
§.0.C. 188. Colloquial expressions are rofr’ éxetvo there it is! (lit. this ts that) 
Ar. Ach,41, and 748 éxetvo I told you so IE. Med. 98. 


1261. Distinction between otros and éxeivos. — When reference is made to 
one of two contrasted objects, ofros refers to the object nearer to the speaker’s 
thought, or to the more important object, or to the object last mentioned. Thus, 
ore word ay dcxasdrepow éxeivors toils ypdpuarw % TobTos murtevoiTte So that you must 
with more justice put your trust in those lists (not yet put in as evidence) than 
in these muster-rolis (already mentioned) I. 16.7, ef 8& rofréd coe Soxe? pixpdy 
elvac, éxetvo katavdnoov but if this appear to you unimportant, consider the follow- 
ing X.C.5.5. 29. éxetvos may refer to an object that has immediately preceded : 
kai (et) 7d BédATioTor del, wh Td PkaoTov, dravtas héyew: én exelvo wey (te. Td 
pastor) yap  Giors atrh Badietras, ert robro dé (7d BAATiTOY) TE Noy~ Set arpod- 
yerGas dddaKxovta Tov dyabdv wodityy it is necessary that all should speak what ts 
always most salutary, not what is most agreeable ; for to the latter nature her- 
self will incline; to the former a good citizen nvust direct by argument and 
instruction D. 8.72. 


THE INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS 


1262. The interrogative pronouns are used substantively ris; 
who? or adjectively tis dvap; what man? 


1263. The interrogatives (pronouns and adverbs, 340, 346) are 
used in direct and in indirect. questions. In indirect questions 
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the indefinite relatives davis, etc., are generally used instead of the 
interrogatives. : 

Tl Bovderat hutv yphoba.; for what purpose does he desire to employ us? 
X. A. 1.3.18, ovk ofda 6 re dv Tis xpHoaro adrots Ido not know for what service 
any one could employ them 3.1.40, A. ravik’ dorly dpa ris hudpas; B. érnvixa; 
A. What's the time of day ? B. (You ask), what time of day itis ? Ar. Av. 1499. 

N.—For peculiarities of Interrogative Sentences, see 2666, 2668. - 


1264. 7i is used for rlva as the predicate of a neuter plural subject when the 
general result is sought and the subject is considered as a unit: radra dé rl dori; 
but these things, what are they? Aes. 3. 167. riva emphasizes the details: rly’ 
oty dors Tadra; D. 18. 246. 


1265. ris asks a question concerning the class, rf concerning the nature of a 
thing : efré rls » Téxvy say of what sort the art is P. G. 449 a, rl cwhpocdvy, rb 
montrixés; what is temperance, what is a statesman? X.M. 1.1.16, @édvoy de 
oxordyv § re etn considering what envy is (quid sit invidia) X. M. 3. 9. 8. 


THE INDEFINITE PRONOUNS 


1266. The indefinite pronoun tis, zi is used both substantively 
(some one) and adjectively (any, some). ‘is, ri cannot stand at 
the beginning of a sentence (181 b). 


1267. Inthe singular, 7s is used in a collective sense: everybody (for anybody); 
cp. Germ. man, Fr. on: add toe? ris éxetvoy but everybody detests him D. 4. 8. 
txaorés ris, ms Tis each one, every one are generally used in this sense. is 
may be a covert allusion to a Known person: dweec ris Slknv some one (i.e. you) 
will pay the penalty Ar. Ran. 564. It may also stand for Jor we. Even when 
added to a noun with the article, ris denotes the indefiniteness of the person 
referred to: grav 3 6 kiptos wapy rus, bud Goris éorly Hyeumdy xrr. but whenever 
your master arrives, whoever he be that is your leader, etc. S. O. C. 289. With 
a substantive, vis may often be rendered a, an, as in érepds tis Suvdorys another 
dignitary X. A. 1.2.20; or, to express indefiniteness of nature, by a soré of, 
etc., as in ef uév Beat tives cio of Saluoves if the ‘daimones’ are a sort of gods 
P. A. 27 d. 


1268. With adjectives, adverbs, and numerals, rls may strengthen or weaken 
an assertion, apologize for a comparison, and in general qualify a statement: 
devds Tis avip a very terrible man P. R. 596 c, who ris a sort of gadfly 
P. A. 30e, cxedby Te pretty nearly X.O.4.11, rpidxovrd tives about 30 T. 8.73. 
But in wapeyévovrd tives Sto ves the numeral is appositional to rivés (certain, 
that is, two ships joined them) T. 8. 100. 


1269. ris, rt sometimes means somebody, or something, of importance: 7d 
Soxety reves elvar the seeming to be somebody D. 21. 213, ed0ké re Aéyeww he seemed 
to say something of moment X. C. 1. 4. 20. 


1270. 7! is not omitted in @avpacrdy Adyers what you say is wonderful 
P.L. 657 a. 4 ris  otdels incans few or none X. C. 7. 5. 45, # re 9 obdév little 
or nothing P. A. 17D. 


1278] _ G&ddos, repos, AAArjAOLY all 


THE ADJECTIVE PRONOUNS dAXos AND €repos 


1271. dddos strictly means other (of several), grepos other (of two). 
On 6 dAdos, of dAAoe see 1188. 


a. érepos is sometinies used loosely for &\dos, but always with a sense of dif- 
ference ; when so used it does not take the article. 


1272. dddos, and érepos (rarely), may be used attributively with a substan- 
tive, which is to be regarded as an appositive. In this sense they may be 
rendered besides, moreover, as well: of &ddot "AOnvator the Athenians as well 
(the others, t.e. the Athenians) 'V. 7. 70, rods drdiras Kat rods &ddovs imwéas the 
hoplites and the cavalry besides X. H. 2. 4. 9, vépwr xwpe? ued” érépou vedvlou an 
old man comes with (a second person, a young man) a@ young man besides 
Ar. Eccl. 849. Cp. ‘* And there were also two other malefactors led with him to 
be put to death’? St. Luke 23. 32. 


1273. &ddos other, rest often precedes the particular thing with which it is 
contrasted : rd re ddda ériugoe cal pipiovs tOwxe Sapecxods he gave me ten thou- 
sand darics besides honouring me in other ways (lit. he both honoured me in other 
ways and etc.) X. A.1.8.3, 7 wey Gry orpard hobyater, exardy 5€ wedragras 
npowéure: with the rest of the army he kept quiet, but sent forward a hundred 
peltasts 'T. 4. 131. ; 


1274. &ddos followed by another of its own cases or by an adverb derived 
from itself (cp. alius aliud, one... one, another... another) does not require 
the second half of the statement to be expressed: dAdos dda héya one says 
one thing, another (says) another X. A. 2.1.15 (lit. another other things). So 
ddroe GAAws, Edoe GArOGEv. 

a. Similarly érepos, as cupdopa érépa érdpous riéter one calamity oppresses one, 
another others E. Alc. 893. 


1275. After 6 &ddAos an adjective or a participle used substantively usually 
requires the article: ra\Aa Ta péyiora the other matters of the highest moment 
P. A. 22d. Here ra uéyiora is in apposition to radda (1272). of EAdox wdvres oi, 
Tadha rdévta ré SOMetimes oniit the final article. 


1276. 6 &ddos often means usual, general: mapa roy &ddov rpbrov contrary 
to my usual disposition Ant. 3. B. 1. : 


THE RECIPROCAL PRONOUN 


1277. The pronoun’ é\Aydow expresses reciprocal relation: as & 
cidérny GAAHAOUS H yuvi Kui 6 "ABpadaras, omdlovro GiAHAous when 
Abradatas and his wife saw each other, they mutually embraced X. C. 
6. 1. 47. 


1278. To express reciprocal relation Greek uses also (1) tle middle forms 
(1726) ; (2) the reflexive pronoun (1231); or (3) a substantive is repeated : dvhp 
trey &vdpa man fell upon man O 328. 


On Relative Pronouns see under Complex Sentences (2493 ff.). 
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THE CASES 


1279. Of the cases belonging to the Indo-European language, Greek 
has lost the free use of three: instrumental, locative, and ablative. 
A few of the forms of these cases have been preserved (341, 1449, 
1535); the syntactical functions of the instrumental and locative 
were taken over by the dative; those of the ablative by the genitive. 
The genitive and dative cases are therefore composite or mixed cases. 

N.—The reasons that led to the formation of composite cases are either 
(1) formal or (2) functional. Thus (1) xape is both dat, and loc.; dAdyors 
represents the instr. Adyors and the loc. Adyorr: ; in consonantal stems both abla- 
tive and genitive ended in -os; (2) verbs of ruling may take either the dat. or 
the loc., hence the latter case would be absorbed by the former; furthermore 
the use of prepositions especially with loc. and instr. was attended by a certain 
indifference as regards the form of the case. 


1280. Through the influence of one construction upon another it 
_ often becomes impossible to mark off the later from the original 
use of the genitive and dative. It must be remembered that since lan- 
guage is a natural growth and Greek was spoken and written before 
formal categories were set up by Grammar, all the uses of the cases 
cannot be apportioned with definiteness. 


1281. The cases fall into two main divisions. Cases of the Sub- 
ject: nominative (and vocative). Cases of the Predicate: accusa- 
tive, dative. The genitive may define either the subject (with nouns) 
or the predicate (with verbs). On the nominative, see 938 ff. 

1282. The content of a thought may be expressed in different ways in dif- 
ferent languages. Thus, rel@w ce, but persuadeo tibi (in classical Latin): and 
even in the same language, the same'verb may have varying constructions to 
express different shades of meaning, 


VOCATIVE 


1283. The vocative is used in exclamations and in direct address: 
& Zed xai eot oh Zeus and ye gods P. Pr. 310 d,. dvOpwre my good fellow 
X.C. 2.2.7. The vocative forms an incomplete sentence (904 4). 

a. The vocative is never followed immediately by 5é or ydp. 

1284. In ordinary conversation and public speeches, the polite & is usually 
added. Without » the vocative may express astonishment, joy, contempt, a 
threat, or a warning, etc. Thus dxoves Aloxlyn; dye hear, Aeschines? D. 18. 
121. But this distinction is not always observed, though in general & has a 
familiar tone which was unsuited to elevated poetry. ; 

1285. The vocative is usually found in the interior of a sentence. At the 
beginning it isemphatic. In prose @¢», in poetry &, may stand between the voca- 
tive and an attributive or between an attributive and the vocative; in poetry & 
may be repeated for emphasis. 
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1286. In late poetry a predicate adjective may be attracted into the vocative: 
BABre xBpe yévoro blessed, oh boy, mayest thou be Theocr. 17. 66. Cp. Matutine 
pater seu Jane libentius audis Hor. 8. 2. 6. 20. 


1287. By the omission of ov or tyets the nominative with the article may 
stand in apposition to a vocative: @ dvdpes of rapévres you, gentlemen, who are 
present P.Pr.837¢, & Kope cai of Aor Wépoar Cyrus andthe rest of you Persians 
X.C. 3.3.20; and in apposition to the pronoun in the verb: 6 ais, dxodovde 
boy, attend me Ar. Ran. 521, 


1288. The nominative may be used in exclamations as a predicate with the 
subject unexpressed: « muxpds Beots oh loathed of heaven S. Ph. 254, pldos w 
Mevédde ah dear Menclaus A189; and connected with the vocative by and: 
a wéds cal fue oh city and people Ar. Eq. 273. In exclamations about a person : 
® yevvatos oh the noble man P. Phae. 227 c. 

a. obros is regular in address: ofros, rf rdoxes, © HavOla; ho there, I say, 
Xanthias, what is the matter with you 2? Ar. Vesp.1; @ otros, Alas ho there, 
Tsay, Ajax S. Aj. 89. 


GENITIVE 


1289. The genitive most commonly limits the meaning of sub- 
stantives, adjectives, and adverbs, less commonly that of verbs. 

Since the genitive has absorbed the ablative it includes (1) the 
genitive proper, denoting the class to which a person or thing be- 
longs, and (2) the ablatival genitive. 

a. The name genitive is derived from casus genitivus, the case of origin, 
the inadequate Latin translation of yevixy rr@ots case denoting the class. 


THE GENITIVE PROPER WITH NOUNS 
(ADNOMINAL GENITIVE) 


1290. A substantive in the genitive limits the meaning of a sub- 
stantive on which it depends. 


1291. The genitive limits for the time being the scope of the substantive on 
which it depends by referring it to a particular class or description, or by regard~ 
ing it as a part of a whole. The genitive is akin in meaning to the adjective and 
may often be translated by an epithet. Cp. orépavos xpvolov with xpioots oré 
pavos, PoPos woreulov With modéucos Pofos, Td eBpos wéOpov With rd ebpos wAeOpiatov 
(1035). But the use of the adjective is not everywhere parallel to that of the 
genitive. 

1292. In poetry a genitive is often used with Bla, uévos, s6évos might, etc., 
instead of the corresponding adjective : Bin Awpideos mighty Diomede E 781, 

1293. In poetry déuas form, xdpa and cedar? head, etc., are used with a geni- 
tive to express majestic or loved persons or objects: "Iopiyns xdpa S. Ant. 1. 


1294. xpiipza thing is used‘in prose with a genitive to express size, strength, 
etc.: cpevrdornTay rdprord re xXphua a very large mass of slingers X. C. 2.1.5, 
Cp. 1322. 
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1295. The genitive with substantives denotes in general a connection or de- 
pendence between two words. This connection must often be determined (1) by 
the meaning of the words, (2) by the context, (3) by the facts presupposed as 
known (1301). The same construction may often be placed under more than one 
of the different classes mentioned below ; and the connection between the two 
substantives is often so loose that it is difficult to include with precision all cases 
under specific grammatical classes. 

a, The two substantives may be so closely connected as to be equivalent to a 
single compound idea: redevry roi Blov ‘life-end’ (cp. life-time) X.A.1.1.1. 
Cp. 1146. 

bv. . The genitive with substantives has either the attributive (1154), or, in the 
case of the genitive of the divided whole (1306), and of personal pronouns (1185), 
the predicate, position (1168). 


1296. Words denoting number, especially numerals or substantives with 
numerals, often agree in case with the limited word instead of standing in the 
genitive: gépos récoapa rddavra a tribute of four talents T. 4. 57 (cp. 1823), 
és ras vais, at éppodpovy dv0, xaraguyérres fleeing to the shins, two of which were 
keeping guard 4.118. So with oi név, of 5€ in apposition to the subject (981). 


GENITIVE OF POSSESSION OR BELONGING 


1297. The genitive denotes ownership, possession, or belonging: 
H oikia 9 Sipwvos the house of Simon L. 3. 32, 6 Kipou orddos the expe- 
dition of Cyrus X. A. 1.2.5. Cp. the dative of possession (1476). 


1298. Here may be classed the genitive of origin: of Dédwvos vduor the laws . 
of Solon D, 20.108, 4 ériarody rob Pidirwov the letter of Philip 18. 37, xbuara 
Tmavroluy dvéuwy waves caused by all kinds of winds B 396. 


1299. The possessive genitive is used with the neuter article (singular or 
plural) denoting affairs, conditions, power, and the like: 7d ray épépwy the 
power of the ephors P.L.712 d, 7d ris réxuns the function of the art P. G. 450¢, 
76 To Tértwvos the maxim of Solon P. Lach.188b, &yda ra roy wodréuwy the 
chances of war are uncertain T. 2.11, ra ris wodews the interests of the State 
P.A.36¢, ra rob Srpouv Ppove? is on the side of the people Ar. Bq. 1216. Some- 
times this is almost a mere periphrasis for the thing itself: 7d ris réxns chance 
D.4.12 ra ris cwrnplas safety 23.163, 7d rHs dolas, dridHror ori the quality 
of holiness, whatever it is 21.126, rb 7Gv rperBurépwr Huy we elders P. L. 657 d. 
So 7d rodrov §, Aj. 124 is almost = ofros, as rodudy is = eyed or éué, Cp. L. 8. 19. 

1300. The genitive of possession may be used after a demonstrative or rela- 
tive pronoun: 70676 you diaBddde he attacks this action of mine D. 18. 28. 


1301. With persons the genitive niay denote the relation of child to parent, 
wife to husband, and of inferior to superior : Gouxvdldns 6 ’Odbpou Thucydides, 
the son of Olorus T. 4. 104 (and so ulés is regularly omitted in Attic official 
documents), Ads “Apress Artemis, daughter of Zeus S. Aj.172, 4 DyixvOlwvos 
Medtorlyyn Melistiche wife of Smicythion Ar. Eccl. 46, Avdds 6 depexdéous Lydus, 
the slave of Pherecles And. “ 17, of Mévwvos the troops of Menon X. A, 1. 5. 18 
(of ro8 Mévwvos orparcGrat 1.5.11). 
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a. In poetry we may have an attributive adjective: Tedaydryios Alas (= Alas 
6 TehapGvos) B 528. Cp. 846. 


1302. The word on which the possessive genitive depends may be repre- 
sented by the article: dé rs daurdyv from their own country (ys) T.1.15 
(cp. 1027 b). A word for dwelling (olxta, déu0s, and also lepbv) is perhaps omitted 
after év, efs, and sometimes after ¢&. Thus, év Aplgpovos at Ariphron’s P. Pr. 
320a, €v Acovicoy (scil. iep@) at the shrine of Dionysus D.5.7, els Sidacxddou 
goirav to go to school X.C.2. 3.9, ex Marpoxdéous toyoua: I come from Patro- 
clus’s Ar. Plot. 84. So, in Homer, eiv(els) ’ Alda. 


1303. Predicate Use.— The genitive may be connected with the 
noun it limits by means of a verb. 


‘Inmoxparns éorl oixlas peyddns Hippocrates is of an influential house P. Pr. 
316 b, Bowr Sy h rots Eorae the city will belong to the Boeotians L. 12.58, 4 Zéxed 
éori ths *Aolas Zelea is in Asia J). 9.48, ob5e ris atrHs Opdkns éyévorvro nor did 
they belong to the same Thrace T.2.29, d didbxer rod Wyplouaros, Tair’ éorly the 
clauses in the bill which he attacks, are these D. 18. 56. 


1304. The genitive with efui may denote the person whose nature, duty, 
custom, etc., it is to do that set forth in an infinitive subject of the verb: 
revlay pépev od wavrds, GAN dydpds copod “tis the sage, not every one, who can 
bear poverty Men. Sent. 463, doxe? dixalou roir’ efvar rodtrouv this seems to be the 
duty of a just citizen D. 8.72, ray vindyrwr dori cal ra éavTdy ogley cai ra TO 
ATTapévwy KauBdverr it is the custom of conquerors to keep what is their own and 
to take the possessions of the defeated X. A. 3. 2. 39. 


1305. With verbs signifying to refer or attribute, by thought, word, or action, 
anything to a person or class, Such verbs are to think, regard, make, name, 
choose, appotnt, etc. 

doylfou ...7a 5 Edda THs TUx ys deem that the rest belongsto chance E, Alc. 789, 
T&v ddevdepwrdrwy otkwy voucbeioa deemed a daughter of a house most free E. 
And. 12, €ué ypdde Trav imrevery breperOipotyrwy put me down as one of those 
who desire exceedingly to serve on horseback X.C. 4.3.21, ris rpwrys rdtews 
reraypevos assigned to the first class L. 14.11, rs dyalhs ruxns THs wodews elvar 
rlOnut I reckon as belonging to the good fortune of the State D. 18. 254, ef dé 
ries Thy ’Aolay éavT&y rowtryrar but if some are claiming Asia as their own 
X. Ages. 1. 88, vopltec iuas éavrod eivac he thinks that you are in his power 
XAL2L11 - : 


GENITIVE OF THE DIVIDED WHOLE (PARTITIVE GENITIVE) 


1306. The genitive may denote a whole, a part of which is denoted 
by the noun it limits. The genitive of the divided whole may be 
used with any word that expresses or implies a part. 


1307. Position. — The genitive of the whole stands before or after the word 
denoting the part: ray Opaxay mredracral targeteers of the Thracians T.7.27, 
ol &ropot TG wodtr Gy the needy among the citizens 1). 18.104 ; rarely between the 
limited noun and its article: of r&v ddlkwy adixvodpevor those of the unrighticous 
who come here, P. G. 525c¢. Cp. 1161 N. 1.7 
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1308. When all are included there is no partition : so in ofro: rdvres all of 
these, all these, rérrapes nueis Fyev there were four of us, To wav wrHO0s Tar 
érdiray the entire body of the hoplites 'T. 8.938, dc0 éoré rv spolwy as many of 
you as belong to the ‘peers’ X. A. 4. 6. 14. 


1309. The idea of division is often not explicitly stated. See third example 
in 1310. 


1310. (I) The genitive of the divided whole is used with sub- 
stantives. 

pépos TL Tay BapBapwr some part of the barbarians T. 1.1, of Awpifs fay 
those of us who are Dorians 4.61. The governing word may be omitted: ’Apylas 
rv ‘Hpaixradav Archias (one) of the Heraclidae T.6.8. To an indefinite 
substantive without the article may be added a genitive denoting the special 


sort: Pepavrds pans rGv SynyorGyv Pheraulas, a Persian, one of the common 
people X. C. 2. 3. 7. 


1311.: Chorographic Genitive. —rijs ‘Arrixfs és Olvdnv to Oenoé in Attica 
T. 2. 18 (or és Olvbnv ris "Arrixfs, not és THs “Arrixis Olvénv), THs “Iradlas Aoxpol 
the Locrians in Italy 3.86. The article, which is always used with the genitive 
of the country (as a place well known), is rarely added to the governing sub- 
stautive (7d Kjvaiov r#s EvBolas Cenaeum in Fuboea T. 3. 98). 


1312. (Il) With substantive adjectives and participles. 

of dtxor Tv dvOpdrwy the unjust among men D. 27.68 (but always of @vyrot 
dvO@pwrot), povos TGv movtdvewy alone of the prytans P. A.32b, édlyo. abray 
Sew of them X. A. 3.1.3, r&v drwy ‘EdAdjvav 6 Bovddpevos whoever of the rest. 
of the Greeks so desires T. 3.92. So 70 xaravrixpd abr&v rob orndalov the part of 
the cavern facing them P. R.515a. For nihil novi the Greek says ovdéy xacvdv. 

1313. Adjectives denoting magnitude, and some others, may conform in 
gender to the genitive, instead of appearing in the neuter: ereyov ris yis Thy 
moddhy they ravaged most of the land T.2.56, ris yis 4 aplorn the best of the 
land 1.2. This construction occurs more frequently in prose than in poetry. 

1314. But such adjectives, especially when singular, may be used in the 
neuter: rav’Apyelwy Noyddwy 7d wort the greater part of the picked Argives T. 
5. 73, émt wodd ris xdpais over a great part of the land 4.3. 

1315. (III) With comparatives aud superlatives. 


Tuay 6 yepalrepos the elder of us X. C.5.1.6 (1066 b), of rpecBbraro: 7Sy orpa- 
tyyav the oldest of the generals X. A.3.3.11, city rdvtwy dvOpdrwy mrelaTrw 
xpbued érecdxry we make use of imported grain more than all other people 
D. 18.87. So with a superlative adverb: 7% vads dpicrd por mde wavrds Tov 
orparorésou my ship was the best sailer of the whole squadron L. 21. 6. 

1316. In poetry this use is extended to positive adjectives: dpidelxeros 
dvipGy conspicuous among men A 248, 3 Piha yuvarkGv oh dear among women 
E. Alc. 460. In tragedy an adjective may be emphasized by the addition of the 


same adjective in the genitive : &ppyr’ dppirwy horrors unspeakable 8. O. T. 465. 
Cp. 1064. 


1317.. (IV) With substantive pronouns and numerals. 
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of pév abr dy, of & ot some of them and not others P. A, 24e, of trrepor érigon- 
cay T&y toheuiwy those of the enemy who were taken later X. A.1.7. 18, ovdels 
dvOparwy no one in the world P.S. 220 a, 71 rod relxous @ part of the wail T. 
7.4, tls Ge@v one of the gods E. Hec. 164 (rls beds @ god X. C. 5. 2.12), bv ray 
mohhOv one of the many things P..A.17a; rarely after demonstrative pronouns : 
rotros Tay 4vOparav to these (of) men T. 1.71. 

a. With édlyor and with numerals dé and éé are rarely added: é« tpidv Ev 
one of three 8. Tr. 734. é£ with superlatives is also rare. See also 1688. 1 c. 


1318. The genitive of the divided whole may do duty as the subject of a 
finite verb (928 b) or of the infinitive: (pacar) ériperyvivar opdy pds éxelvous 
they said that some of their number associated with them X. A. 3.5, 16. 


1319. Predicate Use. —#v ® a’rav badivs and among them was Phalinus 
X.Al2.1.7, Dodwv rGv érra codict Gy €xrH6n Solon was called one of the Seven 
Sages I. 15. 235, r@v drorwrdrwy dv etn it would be very strange D. 1.26; and 
often with verbs signifying to be, become, think, say, name, choose. With some 
of these verbs Zs with the genitive may be used instead of the genitive alone. 


GENITIVE OF QUALITY 


1320. The genitive to denote quality occurs chiefly as a predicate. 

éoy rpbrouv jovxlov being of a peaceful disposition Hdt. 1. 107, of d¢ reves rs 
alris yrouns Orlyo xarépuyov but some few of the same opinion fled T. 3. 70, 
Traira waurbd\dhwv éort Aédywr this calls for a thorough discussion P. L. 642 a, 
Oewphoar aitdy, uh drordpov Tod Nbyou, GAN drorépov ToG Blov éorly consider, not 
the manner of his speech, but the manner of his life Aes. 8. 168, ef doxe? radra 
cal Samrdyns peyddys’ kal révwv woddGv cal mpayuarelas elvar if; these matters seem 
to involve great expense and much toil and trouble D. 8. 48. 

a. The attributive use occurs in poetry: xyéprwy eddévipwv Etpoéras Furope 
with its pastures amid fair trees E. 1. T. 184, Nevxijs xedv0s wrépvé a wing white 
as snow (of white snow) 8. Ant. 114. 


1321. The use of the genitive to express quality, corresponding to the Latin 
genitive, occurs in the non-predicate position, only when age or size is exactly 
expressed by the addition of a numeral (genitive of measure, 1325). The Latin 
genitive of quality in mulier mirae pulchritudinis is expressed by yur) Caupacla 
xdddos (Or rod KddXous), Yury Oavpacla ldelv, yuvh Exovea Oaupdciov ox Hua, etc. 


GENITIVE OF EXPLANATION (APPOSITIVE GENITIVE) 


1322. The genitive of an explicit word may explain the meaning 
of a more general word. 

*Thlou wédus E 642, as urbs Romac, seddat tartolwy avéuwr blasts formed of 
winds of every sort ¢€ 292. This construction is chiefly poetic, but in prose 
we find dds péya xpiua a monster (great affair, 1294) of a boar Hat. 1. 36, 76 8pos 
Tis Tordvns Mt. [stone T. 4.46 (very rare, 1142c¢c). An articular infinitive in 
the genitive often defines the application of a substantive: duaGla 7 Tod oer Par 
eldéva: & odk oldev the ignorance of thinking one knows what one does not know 
P. A. 29b. 
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_a. But with 8voua the person or thing named is usually in apposition to 
bvoua: TH BE vewrdtyp Oéuny Byoua Kaddlorparoy I gave the youngest the name 
Callistratus D., 43, 74. : 


GENITIVE OF MATERIAL OR CONTENTS 


1323. The genitive expresses material or contents. 

&pxos dd6rvrwy the fence (consisting) of the teeth A 350, xphvn jdé0s USaros 
a spring of sweet water X. A. 6.4.4, owpot cirov, EdAwy, MOwy heaps of corn, 
wood, stones X. H. 4.4.12, étaxboia rédavra pdpov six hundred talents in taxes 
T..2. 18 (ep. 1296). 

1324. Predicate Use: crepdvovs pddwy dvras, dd od xpiclov crowns that 
were of roses, not of gold D, 22. 70, éorpwyéry éori 606s Mov a road was paved 
with stone Hat. 2. 138, and often with verbs of making, which admit also the 
instrumental dative. Hdt. has roce@o Oar dad and &x Tivos. 


GENITIVE OF MEASURE 


1325. The genitive denotes measure of space, time, or degree. 

oxTw oTadlwy Tetxos a wall eight stades long T. 7.2, wévre jyepdy ciria pro- 
visions for five days 7.43 (cp. fossa pedum quindecim, exilium decem annorunt). 
Less commonly with a neuter adjective or pronoun: él péya éxdpyoay durdpews 
they advanced to a great pitch of power T. 1.118, rt d6&ys sone honour (aliquid 
famae) 1.5, dunxavoy evdamovlas (something infinite in the way of happiness) 
infinite happiness P, A. 41¢ (with emphasis on the adj.). But the phrases els 
TovrTo, eis TorobTo adixéoOar (Heer, eOety, mporBalvey, usually with a personal 
subject) followed ‘by the genitive of abstracts are common: eis rofro Opdcous 
dgixero he reached such a pitch of boldness D. 21. 194, év wavrl d0vulas in utter 
despondency T.7.55, év roirw wapackevfs in this stage of preparation 2.17, 
Kara TodTo Kaipod at that critical moment 7.2. The article with this genitive is 
unusual in classical Greek: els roiro -rijs #cxlas to this stage of life L. 5.8. 
Some of these genitives may also be explained by 1306. 

1326. Under the head of measure belongs amount: Svoty pratvy mpscodos an 
income of two minae X. Vect. 3.10. Cp. 1296, 1328. 

1327. Predicate Use.—éreddy érdyv 4 ris rptdxovra when a man is thirty 
years old P. L. 721a, 7a relyn Fv cradlwy dx7rd the walls were eight stades long 
T. 4. 66. 


SUBJECTIVE AND OBJECTIVE GENITIVE 


1328, With a verbal noun the genitive may denote the subject or 
object of the action expressed in the noun. 

a. Many of these genitives derive their construction from that of the kindred 
verbs: ro0 vdaros ériBipla desire for water T. 2,52 (1349), xbros vids anger be- 
cause of his son O 188 (1405), But the verbal idea sometimes requires the 
accusative, or (less commonly) the dative, 

1329. In poetry an adjective may take the place of the genitive: vdcros 6 
Bactreos the return of the king A. Pers. 8, Cp. 1291. 
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1330. The Subjective Genitive is active in sense: 7rd» BapBdpur PbBos the 
Jear of the barbarians (which they feel: of BépBapot pofobvrac) X. A. 1.2. 17, 
H Bacthéws ériopxta the perjury of the king (Bactdeds étopxet) 3.2.4, 7d dpyegs- 
uEvoy THS yuwuns their angry feelings T.2.59 (such genitives with substantive 
participles are common in Thucydides ; cp. 1153 b, N. 2). 


1331. The Objective Genitive is passive in sense, and is very common with 
substantives denoting a frame of mind or an emotion: ¢éfos rar EltAdrov the 
Sear of the Helots (felt towards them: dofobvra: rods Eidwras) T. 3. 54, 9 rdv 
‘EAMjrwr etvoa good-will towards the Greeks (ebvoe? rots “BdAqot) X. A. 4. 7. 20, 
h TSv KakOv cvrovaela intercourse with the good (cbvec: tols xadots) P. L. 838 a. 

a. The objective genitive often precedes another genitive on which it depends: 
pera THs Evppaxlas ris alrycews with the request for an alliance T. 1. 32. 


1332. Various prepositions are used in translating the objective genitive : 
6 Oey médeuos war with the gods X.A.2.5.7, Spxo: Geav oaths by the gods 
E. Hipp. 657, Gea» edxal prayers to the gods P.Phae. 244e, dicnudrwr dpyh 
anger at injustice L. 12. 20, éyxpdrea ndovas moderation in pleasure I. 1. 21, 
QT Sv Hdoveoy vixn victory over pleasures P. L. 840 c, rpdraa BapBdpwr memorials 
of victory over barbarians X. A.7.6. 36, mapacvéces ray EvvadrAayav exhortations 
to reconciliation T.4. 59, ud80s dikwy tidings about friends 8. Ant. 11, cof pidos 
speech with thee 8.0.0. 1163. In @avdrov Avos release from death 1 421, 
peTatavewhh rorduoro respite from war T 201, itis uncertain whether the genitive 
is objective or ablatival (1392). 


1333. The objective genitive is often used when a prepositional expression, 
giving greater precision, is more usual: 74 Meyapéwy pygirpa the decree relating 
to (rept) the Megarians T. 1.140, dwéBaors rijs ys a descent upon the land (és 
Thy yRv) 1.108, drécracis Tay "A@nvalwy revolt from the Athenians (arb Tov 
“AOnvalwr) 8. 5. 

1334. For the objective genitive a possessive pronoun is sometimes used: 
ohv xdpev for thy sake P. Soph. 242 a, diaBory 4% éuy calumniation of me P. A. 
200, 6 éuds pdBes is usually objective : the fear which Iinspire. (But cod piéos 
speech with thee S. O. C. 1161.) 

1335. Predicate Use. —ov r&v xaxodpywv oixros, dhdAd THs Slkns compassion 
ts not for wrong-doers, but for justice E. fr. 270. 


GENITIVE OF VALUE 


1336. The genitive expresses value. 

lepa Tpi@v Tardvrwr offerings worth three talents L. 30. 20, xtktwy dpaxudy 
dixnv pebyw Iam defendant in an action involving a thousand drachmas D. 55. 25. 

1337. Predicate Use: rods alyuahwrous rocotTwr xpnudtuv rier Gar to ransom 
the captives at so high a price D. 19. 222, rpidv dpaxpdy movnpds Oy a threepenny 
rogue 19. 200. 


TWO GENITIVES WITH ONE NOUN 


1338. Two genitives expressing different relations may be used 
with one noun. 
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of dvOpwroe 51a 7b abr Gv déos Tod Gavdrov xarapetdovrae by reason of their fear 
of death men tell lics P. Ph. 85a, Atovioov rpecBurdy xopéds a chorus of old men 
in honour of Dionysus P.L. 665b, 4 Tod Adxyros Tov vedv dpxy} Laches’ com- 
mand of the fleet T. 3.115, 4 Pacdkwy rpoevolenars rs Kepxtpas the former accu- 
pation of Corcyra by the Phaeacians 1. 25. 


GENITIVE WITH VERBS 


1339. The genitive may serve as the immediate complement of a 
verb, or it may appear, as a secondary definition, along with an 
accusative which is the immediate object of the verb (920, 1392, 
1405). 


1340. The subject of an active verb governing the genitive may 
become the subject of the passive construction: Nixqjparos épdv rijs 
yuvaixos dvteparat Niceratus, who is in love with his wife, is loved in 
return X.8. 8.3. Cp. 1745 a. 


THE GENITIVE PROPER WITH VERBS 
THE PARTITIVE GENITIVE 


1341. A verb may be followed by the partitive genitive if the 
action affects the object only in part. If the entire object is 
affected, the verb in question takes the accusative. 

*Adphorow 8° %ynue OvyarpSv he married one of Adrastus’ daughters & 121, 
Tov rbdrwv apBdver he takes some of the colts X. A. 4. 5. 85, AaBdvres Tod BapBapi- 
Kod atpatod taking part of the barbarian force 1. 5. 7, xdérrovres Tob bpous seiz-. 
ing part of the mountain secretly 4.6.15 (ep. rod bpous kréyau re 4.6. 11), THs ys 
Erenov they ravaged part of the land T. 2. 56 (ep. Thy viv waoar erepov 2. 57 and 
treyov THs Ys Thy wodkdHy 2. 58), Karedyn Tis xeparfs he had a hole knocked 
somewhere tn his head Ar. Vesp. 1428 (rhv Keparhy xarearyévar to have one’s 
head broken D. 54. 35). 


1342. With impersonals a partitive genitive does duty as the subject: moAé 
pou ob perfy airy she had no share in war X. C.7. 2.28, enol otdapdéer rpoojxe 
Tobroav Too mpéyparos I have no part whatever in this affair And. 4.34. Cp. 1818. 


1343. The genitive is used with verbs of sharing. 

mwdvres peretyov THs éopr is all took part in the festival X. A. 5. 3. 9, peredt- 
Socav ddAjrots Gy (= TovTwy &) elyov Exacro they shared with each other what 
each had 4. 5. 6, 7d avOpdmivov yévos pereiinger dbavaclas the human race has re- 
ceived a portion of immortality P. L. 721d, cirov kovwvety to take a share of 
food X. M. 2. 6. 22, dixaroovvys ovdéer byiv rpoojuer you have no concern in right- 
eous dealing X. H. 2. 4. 40, wodtrela, ev fF révnowy ot péreoriy dpxijs a form of 
government in which the poor have no part in the management of affairs P. R 
550c. So with perarayxdvev get a share (along with somebody else), cvvat- 
peo Oat and Kxorvodc Gar take part in, werarrety and peraroeto Oar demand a share in. 


1344. The part received or taken, if expressed, stands in the accusative. 
ol rupavvor TOY peylor wy dyabiy EhdxtoTa peréxovor tyrants have the smallest por- 
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tion in the greatest blessings X. Hi. 2. 6, rovruy peracre? 7d pépos he demands 
his share of this Ar. Vesp. 972. 

a. With pérecr. the part may be added - in the nominative: pérecre xipiv 
Tay mempaypévwr pépos ye too have had a share in these doings E. I. T. 
1299 : 


1345. The genitive is used with verbs signifying to touch, take 
hoid of, make trial of. 

(4 vécos) Hparo T&v dvOparwy the plague laid hold of the men T. 2. 48, rs 
yrouns THs adrys Exouar I hold to the same opinion 1. 140, év ri éyouévy euob wrivy 
on the couch next to me P. S. 217d, avrihdBerbe rOv rpayudrwy take our public 
policy in hand D. 1. 20, érws weip@rro rod Trelxovs to make an attempt on (a 
part of) the wall T. 2.81. Sowith yatewv touch (rare in prose), dyréyecbau cling 
to, éri\apBdvec Gar and cvdrAapBdvecbar lay hold of. 


1346. The genitive of the part, with the accusative of the person (the whole) 
who has been touched, is chiefly poetical: trav 5¢ mecdvra woday éhaPe but him 
ashe fell, he setzed by his feet A 463, 2raBov ris fdvns Tov Opdyray they took hold 
of Orontas by the girdle X. A. 1. 6. 10 (but pod AaBdueros rHs yetpds taking me 
by the hand P. Charm. 153b), dyev ris qvids roy Yrrov to lead the horse by the 
bridle KX. Eq. 6. 9 (cp. Boiv & dyérny xepdwy they led the cow by the horns y 439). 


1347. Verbs of beseeching take the genitive by analogy to verbs of touching: 
eue Nocésxero yodvwr she besought me by (clasping) my knees 1451 (cp. yevelou 
dydueros ccerbac besecch by touching his chin K 454). 


1448. The genitive is used with verbs of beginning. 


a. Partitive: %y Kopov dpxer rod Abyou Sde he said that Cyrus began the 
discussion as follows X. A, 1. 6.5, ro8 Nbyou Fpxero Gd he began his speech as 
follows 3.2.7. On &pxev as distinguished from d&pxerGar see 1784. 5. 

b. Ablatival (1391) denoting the point of departure: oéo 3 dptouar I will 
make a beginning with thee 1 97. In this sense dré or é is usually added: 
dptdpevor drd ood D. 18. 297, dptouac ard ris tarpixRs Aéywr I will make a begin- 
ning by speaking of medicine P.S. 186 b. 


1349. The genitive is used with verbs signifying to adm at, strive 
after, desire (genitive of the end desired). 

avOpdirwy croxydterGar to aim at men X. C. 1. 6. 29, epiéuevor Tw@y Kepd@p desir- 
ing gain T.1. 8, ravres rv dyabdy érGtpotcrw all men desire what is good Y. KR. 
438 a, 7d épay Tov Kaddy the passtonate love of what is noble Aes. 1. 137, resvidac 
xpmparwr they are hungry for wealth X. S. 4. 36, wordt edevdeplas dupijoaca 
state thirsting for freedom P. R. 562c. So with dicrevecv shoot. at (poet.), Ac- 
AalecGac desire (poet.), yAlyerOar desire. gudrely love, wobety long for take the 
accusative. 


1350. The genitive is used with verbs signifying to reach, obtain 
(genitive of the end attained). 

Tis dper fs épixécOac to attain to virtue J. 1, 5, of dxorricral Boaydirepa HKbyri gor 
hos dftxvetoOar rSv ogpevdornr ay the javelin-threwers did not hurl far enough to 
reach the slingers X. A. 3.3.7, omovddy éruxe he obtained a truce 3. 1. 28. 
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So with xupety obtain (poet.), «Anpovopely inherit, dmorvyxdvew fail to hit. tvy- 
xdver, when compounded with év, éi, rapd, repl, and ovv, takes the dative. 
Aayxdvery obiain by lot usually takes the accusative. 

a. This genitive and that of 1849 form the genitive of the goal. 


1351. The genitive of the thing obtained may be joined with an ablatival 
genitive (1410) of the person: of d¢ 84 rdvrwy olbueda revter Pat ématvou in a case 
where we expect to win praise from all men X. A. 5. 7. 83. But where the thing 
obtained is expressed by a neuter pronoun, the accusative is employed. 


1352. It is uncertain whether verbs signifying to miss take a partitive or an 
ablatival genitive: ovdeis qudpraver dvipds no one missed his man X. A. 3. 4.15, 
oparévres ris 56Ens disappointed in expectations T. 4. 85. 


1353. Verbs of approaching and mecting take the genitive according to 
1343 or 1849. These verbs are poetical. Thus, dvridwy ratvpwy for ihe purpose 
of obtaining (his share of) bulls a 25, dvrjow ro0d avépos I will encounter this 
man II 423, reddoat veSv to approach the ships S. Aj. 709. In the meaning draw 
near to verbs of approaching take the dative (1463). 


1354. The genitive is used with verbs of smelling. 


Biw pbpov I smell of perfume Ar. Eccl, 524. So wvety wipou to breathe (smell of) 
perfume S. fr. 140. 


1355. The genitive is used with verbs signifying to enjoy, taste, 
eat, drink. 


drohatvopev ravray TOY ayaldv we enjoy all the good vis X. M. 4. 3. 11, 
edwyot roi Abyou enjoy the discourse P. R. 852d, édtyou ctrov éyedcavro few 
tasted food X. A.3.1.3. So (rarely) with jdecGar take pleasure in. 

a. Here belong éo@lecv, river when they do not signify to eat up or drink 
up. buoy écbleav airdv to eat them alive X. H. 3. 3. 6, wivery ofvoro drink some 
wine x 11, as boire du vin (but rivery ofvov drink wine % 5, as boire le vin). 
Words denoting food and drink are placed in the accusative when they are 
regarded as kinds of nourishment. 


1356. The genitive is used with verbs signifying to remember, 
remind, forget, care for, and neglect. 


‘rév drbvrov plrwy uepynco remember your absent friends I. 1. 26, Boddoua: 8° 
iuas dvayrqoa Oy cuol rerpaypévwy I desire to remind you of my past actions 
And, 4. 41, dédocKa wh eridabibyeda ris otkade 6500 I fear lest we may forget the 
way home X. A. 3, 2, 25, émiperdueroe of perv trogvylwy, of dé oxevery some taking 
care of the pack animals, other's of the baggage 4. 3. 30, rijs rBv rodrby SbEns Set 
has ppovrltery we must pay heed to the world’s opinion P. Cr. 48a, rl quty ris 
T&y woddGy dokys pédec; what do we care for the world’s opinion? 446, rots 
crovialas oby oféy re THs dper fs duedety the serious cannot disregard virtue I. 1. 48, 
pmbevds ddvywpetre unde xaradpovetre (cp. 1385) ray rpocreraypévwy neither neglect 
nor despise any command laid on you 3. 48. 


1357. So with pvnporveiecy remember (but usually with the accus., especially 
of things), durynporety not to speak of, xidecOa: care for, értpérecba give heed to, 
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évOvpeiobar think deeply of, rpoopavy make provision Jor (in Hat.), pwerapéder pros 
it repents me, xarapedety neglect. 

1358. Many of these verbs also take the accusative. With the accus. 
KepvATOa Means to remember something as a whole, with the gen. to remember 
something about a thing, bethink oneself. The accus. is usually found with . 
verbs of remembering and forgetting when they mean to hold or not to hold in 
memory, and when the object is a thing. Neuter pronouns must stand in the 
accus. érdarvOdverOar forget takes either the genitive or the accusative, \aréd- 
verOat (usually poetical) always takes the genitive. péde it ts a care, ériuddeoba 
care for, peurfoba think about may take wepl with the genitive. oie generally 
meats I remember when it has a person as the object (in the accusative). 


1359. Verbs of reminding may take two accusatives: rai bréuryo’ bpas I 
have reminded you of this D, 19. 25 (1628). 


1360. With pédr«, the subject, if a neuter pronoun, may sometimes stand 
in the nominative (the personal coustruction) : tatra beg wehjoe God will care 
for this P. Phae. 288d. Except in poetry the subject in the nominative is very 
rare with other words than neuter pronouns: xopol waar pédover P, L. 835 e. 


1361. The genitive is used with verbs signifying to hear and 
perceive: dxovew, xAvew (poet.) hear, dxpoaoGa: listen to, aigAdvecOa 
perceive, twOdverba hear, learn of, ovvievar understand, dodpaiverOar 
scent. The person or thing, whose words, sound, etc. are perceived 
by the senses, stands in the genitive; the words, sound, etc. generally 
stand in the accusative. 

rivds HKxovo’ elmévros I heard somebody say TD. 8. 4, axodoavres rHs oddmeyyos 
hearing the sound of the trumpet X. A. 4. 2. 8, dxovoavres ror ObpuBor hearing 
the noise 4.4.21, dxpowpevor rob ddovros listening to the singer X.C.1.3. 10, 8a 
addfror Evvtecay all who understuod each other T.1. 3, éreday cvvig ris Ta Neyo- 
peva when one understands what is said P. Pr. 325¢ (verbs of understanding, 
ovviévat and émicracda:, usually take the accus.), xpopptwy dodpalvopar I smell 
onions Ar. Ran. 654. ; 

a. Asupplementary participle is often used in agreement with the genitive of 
the person froin whom something is heard: Adyovros éuod dxpodgovrar of véor the 
young men will listen when I speak P. A.37 4. 

b. The accusative is almost always used when the thing heard is expressed 
by a substantivized neuter adjective or participle, but the genitive plural in the 
case Of obros, dde, airds, and és is frequent. 


1362. A double genitive, of the person and of the thing, is rare with dxovecv: 
rév bwrép THs ypaphs Sixaiwy dxovew pov to listen to my just pleas as regards the 
indictment D. 18. 9. 


1363. dxovery, alcOdvecOa, ruvOdveoGar, meaning to become aware of, learn, 
take the accusative (with a participle in indirect discourse, 2112 b) of a personal 
or impersonal object: of 5¢ Waraths, &s FoOovro evdoy re byras rods OnBalovs kai 
KareAnpperny thy wodkuy but the Plutaeans, when they became aware that the 
Thebans were inside and that the city had been captured T. 2,3, wu@bpevor’ Apra- 
Eéptny reOvnxira having learned that Artaxerxes was dead 4. 50, 
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a. To hear a thing is usually dxovey 7¢ when the thing heard is something 
definite and when the meaning is simply hear, not listen to. 


1364. dover, dxpodo Oat, wuvOdvec Oar, meaning to hear from, learn from, take 
the genitive of the actual source (1411). 


1365. dxovery, ciecv, wuvOdvecOal rivos may mean to hear about, hear of : 
el 6€ xe reOvnadros dxovons but if you hear that he ts dead a 289, kvwy ood hearing 
about thee S. 0. C. 807, ws érvdovro rHs Ikvdov xarehnupévns when they heard of 
the capture of Pylos T. 4. 6. For the participle (not in indirect discourse) 
see 2112 a. wept is often used with the genitive without the participle. 


1366. In the meaning heed, hearken, obey, verbs of hearing generally 
take the genitive: dxove mdvrwy, éxdéyou 5° a cupdéper listen to everything, 
but choose that which is projitable Men, Sent. 566, rdv rodeulwy dxovery to submit 
to enemies X.C.8.1.4. _wel@eo@a: takes the genitive, instead of the dative, by 
analogy to this use (Hdt. 6. 12, T. 7. 73). (On the dative with dxovew obey 
see 1465.) 

1367. «aic@dvecba takes the genitive, or (less frequently) the accusative, of 
the thing immediately perceived by the senses: r4s xpauyijs FoCovro they heard 
the noise X. H. 4. 4. 4, qodero ra yryvdueva he perceived what was happening 
X.C. 3.1.4. The genitive is less common than the accusative when the per- 
ception is intellectual: as fo@ovro recxifovrwy when they heard that they were 
progressing with their fortification T. 5,88. Cp. 1363. 


1368. Some verbs, ordinarily construed with the accusative, take the geni- 
tive by the analogy of alc @dvec@at, etc.: tyrw Aroma éuod rovodyros he knew that I 
was acting absurdly X. C. 7. 2. 18, dyvootvres GAATAwY 8 Te A€Yowev each of us 
mistaking what the other says P. G. 517 c. This construction of verbs of 
knowing (and showing) occurs in Attic only when a participle accompanies the 
genitive. 


1369. The genitive is used with verbs signifying to fill, to be full 
of. The thing filled is put in the accusative. 


ob éumdyoere Thy OdhatTay Tpinpwy, will you not cover the sea with your tri- 
remes ? 1.8.74, dvardfjoa aircay to implicate in guilt P. A.32¢, rpopijs evmopety 
to have plenty of provisions X. Vect. 6.1, rpujpys cecayuémm dvOpdrey a trireme 
stowed with men X. O. 8.8, UBpews perrotobac to be filled with pride P. L. 718¢. 
So with rr7jOey, wypody, yéuerv, whourety, Bpiery (poet. ), Bevery (poet. ), 

a. Here belong also xelp ord ger Oundfs “Apeos his hand drips with sacrisice to 
Ares S. El. 1423, weOvodels rod véxrapos intoxicated with nectar P. S. 203 b, 4 ravh 
pet PUxpod vdaros the spring flows with cold water P. Phae. 230b. The instru- 
mental dative is soinetimes used. 


1370. The genitive is used with verbs signifying to rule, command, 
lead. 

Getov 7d OedbrTwv Epxevy it ts divine to rule over willing subjects X. O. 21, 12, 
THs Oaddrrys expdre he was master of the sea P. Menex. 239e, "Epws r&v Gedy 
Baorrever Love ts king of the gods P. S. 195¢, wryetro ris é&bdou he led the expe- 
dition T. 2. 10, orparnyety trav tévwy to be general of the mercenaries X, A. 
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2. G. 28. So with rupavvety be absolute master of, avacceyw be lord of (poet.), 
Hreuovevery be commander of. ‘This genitive is connected with that of 1402. 

1371. Several verbs of ruling take the accusative when they mean to con- 
quer, overcome (SO xparetv), or when they express the domain over which the 
rule extends ; as rv Ilehorévyqcor reipacbe uh dddcow efnyetobar try not to lessen 
your dominion over the Peloponnese T. 1.71. yyetoOal rem means to be a guide 
to any one, show any one the way. Cp. 1587. 


GENITIVE OF PRICE AND VALUE 


1372. The genitive is used with verbs signifying to buy, sell, cost, 
value, exchange. The price for which one gives or does anything 
stands in the genitive. ; 

dpyuplou mplacbat } dmwodbc Oar inmoy to buy or sell a horse for money P. R. 333b, 
OeworoKNee. Tay peylotwv SwpeGv hilwoay they deemed Themistocles worthy of 
the greatest gifts I. 4. 154, od« dvraddaxréoyv por Thy diroriplay obdevrds xépdous I 
must not barter my public spirit for any price D. 19. 223. So with rarrecy rate, 
peo Ooby let, pic botcbar hire, épydvter Ga: work, and with any verb of doing anything 
for a wage, as of ris wap’ judpay xdpiros Ta peyiora THs wédews drodwdexdTes those 
who have ruined the highest interests of the State to purchase ephemeral popularity 
D. 8. 70, wécou diddoxe; révre uvdy for how much does he teach ? for five minae 
P. A. 20b, of Xaddato: picOoG stparevovra the Chaldaeans serve for pay X.C. 3. 
2. 7. : 

a. The instrumental dative is also used. With verbs of exchanging, dvr! is 
usual (1683). 

1373. To value highly and lightly is wept woddod (adelovos, whelorov) and 
wept ddiyou (éhdtrovos, édaxiorov) TivacOa OY moetobar: Ta weloTou dEta wept édha- 
xlorov motrat, Ta 5é pavdérepa wept wreiovos he makes least account of what is 
most important, and sets higher what is less estimable P. A. 30a. The genitive 
of value, without repf, is rare: woddof roioduar dxnxodvar & dxhxoa Ipwraydpov I 
esteem it greatly to have heard what I did from Protagoras P. Pr. 328d. 

a. The genitive of cause is rarely used to express the thing bought or that for 
which pay is demanded : ovdéva r9s cvvovelas dpyipiov rpitre you charge nobody 
anything for your teaching X. M. 1.6.11, rpets prvgt digpicxov three minae for a 
small chariot Ar. Nub. 31. 

1374. In legal language ripay rim Oavdrov is to fix the penalty at death (said 
of the jury, which is not interested in the result), rizacGal rim Gavdrov to pro- 
pose death as the penalty (said of the accuser, who is interested), and ripdoGat 
Tivos to propose a penalty against oneself (said of the accused). Cp. riparai 
pot 6 avhp Oavdrov the man proposes death as my penalty P. A. 86b, adda 84 
duyis Tiptowpat, tows yap &v yor TovTov Tiwhoare Lut shall I propose exile as my 
penalty? for perhaps you (the jury) might fix it at this 37¢. So davdrov with 
Kptvery, Siwdxev, brdyeyr. Cp, 1379. 


GENITIVE OF CRIME AND ACCOUNTABILITY 


1375. With verbs of judicial action the genitive denotes the crime, 
the accusative denotes tlie person accused. 
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alridgOat add7dovs TOU yeyernuevov to accuse one another-of what had hap- 
pened X. Ages. 1. 38, dedxw yey xaxnyoplas, 77 8S alr Pipy pdvov pevyw I bring 
an accusation for defamation and at the same trial am prosecuted for murder 
L. 11. 12, éué 6 Médnros doeBelas éypdwaro Meletus prosecuted me for impiety 
P. Euth. 5c, dapwv éxpiOnoav they were tried for bribery L. 27.3. On verbs of 
accusing and condemning compounded with card, see 1385. 

1376. So with dutverGa. and Kordfev punish, elodyer and mpooxadeisOat 
summon into court, alpely convict, Tinwpetcba take vengeance on. With ripwpety 
avenge and dayxdvev obtain leave to bring a suit, the person avenged and the 
person against whom the suit is brought are put in the dative. So with dcxd- 
feoOat revl Tivos to go to law with a man about something. 

1377. Verbs of judicial action may take a cognate accusative (dlxn», ypapyy), 
on which the genitive of the crime depends: ypaphy UBpews cal Slxny xaxnyoplas 
pevéerat he will be brought to trial on an indictment for outrage and on a civil 
action for slander D. 21. 32. From this adnominal use arose the construction 
of the genitive with this class of verbs. 

1378. aXloxerOat (drdvac) be convicted, dprwxdvey lose a@ suit, pevyecv be 
prosecuted are equivalent to passives: édv 71s GX@ Kdows... Kav dorparelas Tis 
Bory if any one be condemned for theft... and if any one be convicted of deser- 
tion T). 24. 108, doeBelas pedyovra brs Mednjrou being tried for impiety on the 
indictment of Meletus P. A. 35d. épd\wxdvey may take Slxny as a cognate accus. 
(pr yxévar Slxyv to be cast in a suit Ar. Av. 1457); the crime or the penalty 
may stand in the genitive (with or without dicyy), or in the accusative: dréco 
Krom fs 4} Swpwr bprotev all who had been convicted of embezzlement or bribery 
And. 1. 74, ig’ indy Oardrov dixny dordv having incurred through your verdict the 
penalty .of death, ord ris ddnbelas aprnKbres poxOnplay condemned by the truth 
to suffer the penalty of wickedness P. A. 39b. 

1379. With verbs of judicial action the genitive of the penalty may be 
regarded as a genitive of value : Oavdrov xpivovor they judge in matters of life and 
death X.C.1.2.14. So tardyey riva Oavdrov to impeach aman on a capital charge 
X. H. 2.3.12; ep. ripady Oavdrov 1374. 

a. With many verbs of judicial action zepl is used. 


GENITIVE OF CONNECTION 


1380. The genitive may express a more or less close connection 
or relation, where wepé is sometimes added. 

With verbs of saying or thinking : rl 5é trmwv oler; but what do you think of 
horses ? P. R. 459b. Often in poetry : elré 5€ wor rarpés but tell me about my 
Sather \ 174, rod xaovyvirou rl pys; what dost thou say of thy brother? 8. E1.317. 

1381. The genitive is often used loosely, especially at the beginning of a 
construction, to state the subject of a remark: tamos Ay kaxoupy7, Tov laméa Kaxl- 
fouev’ THs 5é yuvarkds, el kaxoroet xrr. if a horse is vicious, we lay the fault to the 
groom; but as regards a wife, if she conducts herself ill, ete. X. O. 3. 11, 
aoatrws dé cal tov &ddA\wy rexvGv and so in the case of the other arts too 
P. Charm. 165d, rl 6@ ry rorAdGy cardGv; what about the many beautiful things ? 
YP. Ph. 78d, 
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GENITIVE WITH COMPOUND VERBS 


1382. The genitive depends on the meaning of a compound verb as a whole 
(1) if the simple verb takes the genitive without a preposition, as drelkevy 
withdraw, wapadtey releasc, rapaxupety surrender (1392), épier ac desire (1349); 
or (2) if the compound has acquired through the preposition a signification 
different from that of the simple verb with the preposition : thus droyvdyres 
THs edevdeplas despairing of freedom L. 2.46 cannot be expressed by yvdvres 
ard ris édevdeplas. But it is often difficult to determine whether the genitive 
depends on the compound verb as a whole or on the preposition contained in it. 


1383. <A verb compounded with a preposition taking the dative or accusa- 
tive may take the genitive by analogy of another compound verb whose. preposi- 
tion requires the genitive: so éufaivecy dpwy to set foot on the boundaries 8.0. C. 
400 by analogy to ériPalvery rv Spwy PL. 778 e. : 


1384. Many verbs compounded with dé, rpé, brép, éri, and card take the 
genitive when the compound may be resolved into the simple verb and the prepo- 
sition without change in the sense: rods cuupdyous drorpépavres THs yuuwuys 
dissuading the allies from their purpose And. 3. 21, wpoaweorddnoay THs dao- 
ardoews they were despatched before the revolt T. 3. 5, wodAots ) yN@r7a wporpéxer 
Ths dtavolas in many people the tongue outruns the thought I. 1.41, (of wodéusoc) 
brepxddnrvrar quay the enemy are stationed above us X. A. 5.1.9, 7@ ériBdvre 
wpary Tob relxous to the first one setting foot on the wall T. 4.116. This use is 
most frequent when the prepositions are used in their proper signification. 
Many compounds of prép take the accusative. 

a. This use is especially common with card against or at: ph pou Karelirys 
don’t speak against me P.Th.149a, xarevedoards pov he spoke falsely against 
me D.18.9, pevdh xareyrdrrigé you he mouthed lies at me Ar. Ach. 380. The 
construction in 1884 is post-Homeric. 


1385. The verbs of accusing and condemning (cp. 1875) containing «ard in 
composition (karayiyvacney decide against, caradicdtey adjudge against, xara- 
wyolferba vote against, karaxpivey give sentence against) take a genitive of the 
person, and an accusative of the penalty. kxarmyopety accuse, xarayryvmorey 
and xaraynglfecbar take a genitive of the person, an accusative of the crime: 
xarayvavar Swpodoxtav éuod to pronounce me guilty of bribery L. 21. 21, rodrov 
dedlav xarayndlterGar to vote him guilty of cowardice 14.11, trav diagvydyTwr 
Odvarov Karayvivres having condemned the fugitives to death T. 6. 60; person, 
crime, and penalty : woAAGy of mardépes undiouod Odvaroy xaréyvwoav our fathers 
passed sentence of death against many for favouring the Persians 1. 4.157. The 
genitive is rarely used to express the crime or the penalty: rapavdpwy abrod 
kaTyyopety to accuse him of proposing unconstitutional measures D. 21.5; cp. 
avOpuTwyv xataynpicbévTwy Gdvarov men who have been condemned to death 
P. R. 558 a. : 


1386. In general, prose, as distinguished from poetry, repeats the preposi- 
tion contained in the compound; but xard is not repeated. 


1387. Passive. — @avaros airév xareyviioOn sentence of death was passed on 
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them L. 13.39 (so catepngiopévos Fv wou 6 Odvaros X. Ap.27), karyyopetro abtod 
obx Hxora pndiouds he was especially accused of favouring the Persians T.1. 95. 


FREE USES OF THE GENITIVE 

1388. Many verbs ordinarily construed with the accusative are also fol- 
lowed by a genitive of a person, apparently dependent on the verb but in reality 
governed by an accusative, generally a neuter pronoun or a dependent clause. 
Thus, 748 adrod &yapar I admire this in him X. Ages.2.7, roGro érawa *Ayn- 
odou I praise this in Agesilaus 8. 4, airdv &y ebavuaca I was astonished at one 
thing in them P.A.17a, ’A@nvator op&v raira odk drodékovrat the Athenians will 
not be satisfied with them tn this T.'7. 48, 8 udugovrat uddiora Huw which they 
most censure in us 1, 84, ef &yacar toh warpds boa wérpaxe if you admire in 
my father what he has done (the actions of my father) X. C. 3.1.15, diabewpevos 
abra&v bony xbpav exouev contemplating how large a country they possess X. A. 
3.1.19, Cavpdgiw rv orparnyGy ori ob reipGvrar huty exroplvew cirnpéciov I won- 
der that the generals do not try to supply us with money for provisions 6. 2. 4, 
évevdnoe O¢ abray kal ws éxnpwrwy &ddAHdous he took note also how they asked each 
other questions X.C. 5. 2.18. So with Gewpe?y observe, brovoeiy feel suspicious 

of, évOipeic Oar consider, etc. 

1389. From such constructions arose the use of the genitive in actual 
dependence on the verb without an accusative word or clause: &yaca: abrod you 
admire him X. M. 2. 6.33, @auypdtw 7r@y bwéep ris Lalas S6Ens drobvioKxey eeddvTwy 
I wonder at those who are willing to die in defence of their personal opinions 
I. 6.93. The use in 1389 recalls that with alc@dverGar (13867). On dyacba, 
Gavudtev with the genitive of cause, see 1405. 

1390. A form of the genitive of possession appears in poetry with verbal 
adjectives and passive participles to denote the personal origin of an action (cp. 
1298) : xelyns didaxrd taught of her S. Vl. 344, éxdidaxels ry xar’ olxoy informed 
by those in the house S. Tr. 984, wdryels Ovyarpés struck by a daughter E. Or. 497. 
Cp. dibcdoros given of God; and ‘beloved of the Lord.”’ 


On the genitive absolute, see 2070. 


THE ABLATIVAL GENITIVE WITH VERBS 

1391. The same verb may govern both a true genitive and an ablatival 
genitive. So &pxecGa: to begin (1348 a) and to start from, execba: to hold to 
(1845) and to keep oneself from. In many cases it is difficult to decide whether 
the genitive in question was originally the true genitive or the ablatival genitive, 
or whether the two have been combined ; ¢.g. in xuvén pivod roinry a cap made 
of hide K 262, xiweddov éd€Earo fis addbxow he received a goblet from his wife 
Q 805. So with verbs to hear from, know of (1864, 1411), and verbs of emo- 
tion (1405), the partitive idea, cause, and source are hard to distinguish. Other 
cases open to doubt are verbs of missing (13852), being deceived (1392), and the 
exclamatory genitive (1407). 


GENITIVE OF SEPARATION 


1392. With verbs signifying to cease, release, remove, restrain, 
give up, fail, be distant from, etc., the genitive denotes separation. 
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yyer TOr réveov to cease from toil 1.1.14, éeriorqun xwpifouévyn Sixaroodvns 
knowledge divorced from justice P. Menex. 246 e, peracras rs AOnvalwy fvp- 
paxlas withdrawing from the alliance with the Athenians T. 2.67, matoartes 
aurév Tis orpatnylas removing him from his office of general X. H.6. 2. 13, 
epyecbat THs ayopas to be excluded from the forum 1. 6. 24, c&cat xaxod to save 
from evil 8. Ph. 919, éxddAtov rhs wopelas atréy they prevented him from passing 
X, Ages. 2.2, mas doxds dvo &vdpas te rob wh xaradivar each skin will keep two 
men from sinking X. A. 3.5.11, Abyou redkeuray to end a speech T. 3. 59, ris 
edevbeplas wapaxwpfioat Pirimrw to surrender their freedom to Philip D. 18. 68, 
od rbvwy dpiero, ob Kivdivwy adioraro, ob xpyudrwy épeldero he did not relax his 
toil, stand aloof from dangers, or spare his money X. Ages. 7.1, evoOévres 
tay &rldwy disappointed of their expectations 1.4.58 (but cp. 1352), 4 vajcos 
ot mond diéXovoa Tis Hrelpov the island being not far distant from the main- 
tand T. 3. 51. 


1393. Several verbs of separation, such as édevGepody (especially with a 
personal subject), may take dé or é€ when the local idea is prominent. 
Many take also the accusative. 


1394. The genitive, instead of the accusative (1628), may be used with verbs 
of depriving: dmocrepe? pe TOY xpnudTuv he deprives me of my property I. 17. 35,7 
TaY E\dwy ddatpodmevos xphuara taking away property from others X.M.1.5.3. 

1395. The genitive of the place whence is employed in poetry where a com- 
pound verb would be used in prose: Bdépwr tcracée rise from the steps 8. O. T. 
142 (cp. dravloravra: Oaxwy they rise from their seats X. S. 4. 81), xOovds delpas 
raising from the ground S. Ant. 417. 


1396.. The genitive with verbs signifying to want, lack, empty, etc. 
may be classed with the genitive of separation. 


Trav énirndclwy ox drophcoper we shall not want provisions X. A. 2, 2. 11, 
éralvov otrore oravifere you never lack praise X. Hi. 1.14, dvdpdy ravie roku 
xevOoat to empty this city of its men A. Supp. 660. So with édrelrew and oré- 
pecbat lack, épnuoiv deliver from. 

1397. déw I lack (the personal construction) usually takes the genitive of 
quantity: woddod ye d€w nothing of the sort P. Phae. 228 a, pixpot edeov év xepot 
7 Gv Omri Gy elvar they were nearly at close quarters with the hoplites X.H. 4.6.11, 
rocovrou déw fnhodv Iam so far from admiring D. 8.70 (also rocotroy déw). 


1398. déoua. I want, request may take the genitive, or the accusative (regu- 
larly of neuter pronouns and adjectives), of the thing wanted ; and the geni- 
tive of the person: gpwrwpevos érov déorTo, Ackay, pn, Sicxiwy Sejoouae being 
asked what he needed, he said ‘I shall have need of two thousand skins’ X. A. 
8. 5. 9, Totro judy déouar Task this of you P. A.17c. The genitive of the thing 
and of the person is unusual: deduevoe Ktpou &ddos Gdns mpttews petitioning 
Cyrus about different matters X. C. 8. 38, 19. 


1399. de? (impersonal) is frequently used with genitives of quantity : roAhob 
be? otrws Exe far from that being the case P. A. 35d, ovde roddob det D. 8, 42 
(only in D.) and 0&8 édtyou Se? no, far from it D. 19,184, detv may be omitted 
(but not with woddob), leaving édlyou and pixpod in the sense of almost, all but - 
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érLyou mavres almost all P. R. 552d, ddrtyou efdov rHyv wor they all but took 
the city T. 8.35. On detv used absolutely, see 2012 d ; on déwyv with numerals, 350 c. 


1400. Se? wol vos means I have need of something. In place of the dative 
(1467) an accusative of the person is rarely allowed in poetry on the analogy 
of def with the infinitive (1985): od wdvov woddod pe Se? I have need of no great 
toil E. Hipp. 23 (often in E.). The thing needed is rarely put in the accusative: 
et re 5doc TH yxop@ if the chorus need anything Ant. 6.12 (here some regard ri as 
nominative). Cp. 1562. 


GENITIVE OF DISTINCTION AND OF COMPARISON 


1401. The genitive is used with verbs of differing. 


Epxwy ayabds obdév Siagddper marpds dyalod a good ruler differs in no respect 
from a good father X.C. 8. 1. 1. . 


1402. With verbs signifying to surpass, be inferior to, the genitive 
denotes that with which anything is compared. 


Tipats TovTwy érheovexreire you had the advantage over them in honours X. A. 
_8. 1. 87, qrravro rob Waros they were overpowered by the water X. H. 6. 2. 5, 
borepety r&v Epywr to be too late for operations D. 4. 38, judy Napbévres inferior 
to us X,A.7.7.31. So with mpecBedvery hold the first place, dpicretayv be best 
(poet.), wecoicGac full short of, pecovexrety be worse off, édarrobc bat be at a dis- 
advantage. wxaobal rivos is chiefly poetic. rrdc@a: often takes iad. Akin to 
this geuitive is that with verbs of ruling (1370), which are often derived from a 
substantive signifying ruler. 

1403. Many verbs compounded with mp6, wepi, brép denoting superiority 
take thé genitive, which may depend on the preposition (1384) : rdyeu mepieyévou 
aitod you excelled him in speed X. C. 3.1.19, yrduy mpoéxerv T&v évayriwy to 
excel the enemy in spirit T. 2. 62, rots émhots adr Gv breppépomev we surpass them 
in our infantry 1.81. So with mepietvar, bwepéxerv. mpoTivay, mpoxpivery, and 
mpoapetoOar prefer, mpoeatynxévar be at the head of certainly take the genitive by 
reason of the preposition. taepBddrev aud brepBalvav surpass take the accusa- 
tive. 

1404. ‘The object compared may be expressed by wp6, drt with the genitive, 
or by wapd, wpés with the accusative. See under Prepositions. That in which 
one thing is superior or inferior to another usually stands in the dative (1513, 
1515). 


GENITIVE OF CAUSE 


1405. With verbs of emotion the genitive denotes the cause. Such 
verbs are to wonder at, admire, envy, praise, blame. hate, pity, grieve 
Sor, be angry at, take vengeance on, and the like. 

EOatpara ris TéAuys TGV Neybyrwy I wondered at the hardihood of the speakers 
L, 12. 41, rodrov dyacdels THs mpadrynros admiring him for his mildness X. C. 
2.3.21, (mrAB ce Tov voi, THs be SeacNlas orvyS I envy thee for thy prudence, I hate 
thee for.thy cowardice S. Til. 1027, cé qddauduca rod rpéwov I thought you happy 
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because of your disposition P.Cr.43b, cvyxalpw 7 &v yeyernuévwr I share the joy 
at what has happened 19.15.15, dvéxerOae 7 Ov olxeiwy duehoupérwy to put up with 
the neglect of my houschold affairs P. A. 31b, rov Eévoy Slxatoy aivéoas mpobiplas 
it is vight to praise the stranger for his zeal W, I. A. 1871, otror’ avipt rEbe xnpi- 
keupdrwy peu never wilt thou blame me for my tidings A. Sept. 651, roi rdéous 
gxripev abrov he pitied him for his misery X. C. 5. 4,32, 008 eixds yarerds pépery 
aitwy nor is it reasonable to grieve about them T. 2.62, otKére Sy obrot khémrovety 
épylgerbe, ANN Sv adrol AauBavere xdpiv tare you are no longer angry at their 
thefts, but you are grateful for what you get yourselves L. 27.11, ripwpjcacbar 
avrovs THs éribdcews to take revenge on them for their attack X.A.7.4.23. Here 
belongs, by analogy, cvyyeyvdoxety abrots xpi ris éwcOuplas it ts necessary to for- 
give them for their desire P. Eu. 306 ¢ (usually cvyyeyvdoxery ripy émcddulay rut or 
TH émbiule revds). 
a. The genitive of cause is partly a true genitive, partly ablatival. 


1406. With the above verbs the person stands in the accusative or dative. 
Some of these verbs take the dative or ér{ and the dative (¢.g. ddyelv, orévery, 
dx Gerba, POovety) to express the cause of the emotion. See the Lexicon. 


1407. The genitive of cause is used in exclamations and is often preceded 
by an interjection: ¢e8 rod dvipés alas for the man! X.C. 3.1.39, THs réxns ny 
ill luck! 2.2.3. In tragedy, the genitive of a pronoun or adjective after ozo. 
or Spo. refers to the second or third person. For the first person the nominative 
is used (olfuor rddarva ah me, miserable! S. Ant. 554). 


1408. Allied to the genitive of cause is the genitive of purpose in roé with 
the infinitive (esp. with 7}, 2032 e), and in expressions where évexa is usually 
employed, as } rao’ drdrn cuvecxevdcén rot wept Puxdas drhéOpov the whole fraud 
was contrived for the purpose of ruining the Phocians D. 19.76. 


1409. Closely connected with the genitive of cause is the genitive with verbs 
of disputing : 0b Bacide? dvrirovodueba THs dpxfs we have no dispute with the king 
about his emptre X. A. 2.1.28, Audi Birnoev "Epex det ris wodews he disputed 
the possession of the city with Erechtheus I. 12.193, ap’ ovv wh duiv évarridceras 
Tis draywyhs ; well then he will not oppose us about the removal (of the army), 
will he? X.A.7.6.5.  dvreroete Oar claim may follow 1849 (rs aédews dvre- 
mowdrro they laid claim to the city T.4.122). Verbs of disputing are some- 
times referred to 1343 or 13849, 


GENITIVE OF SOURCE 


1410, The genitive may denote the source. 

mlOwy npvocero oivos wine was broached from the casks w 305, Adpelov cat Tapv- 
ohribos ylyvovrat watdes 500 of Darius and Parysatis are born two sons X.A. 
L.1.1, ratra 6é cou ruxdrtes obtaining this of you 6.6. 32, udbe pov Kairdde learn 
this also from me X.C. 1.6. 44. 


1411. With verbs of hearing from and the like the genitive is probably abla- 
tival rather than partitive (1364) : éuod dxotoecGe mica Thy ddHbaar Jrom me you 
shall hear the whole truth P. A.17D, rotrwy ruvOdvomat bre odx EBardy cre rd bpos 
I learn from these men that the mountain is not impassable X. A. 4.6.17, roatrd 
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Tou mapévros exdvov such a tale Theard from some one who was present §. Fil. 424, 
eidévat 5€ cou xpiitw I desire to know of thee S. El. 668. 

a. Usually (except with wurfdver@ar) we have rapa (daré rarely), é or mpéds 
(in poetry and Hdt.) with verbs of hearing from. 

b. The genitive with efvacin warpds 8 ety’ dyaboto Tam of a yood father © 109, 
rototray pév gore rpoysywr of such ancestors are you X. A.3.2.13 is often re- 
garded as a genitive of source, but is probably possessive. 


GENITIVE WITH ADJECTIVES 


1412. The genitive is used with many adjectives corresponding 
in derivatiou or meaning to verbs taking the genitive. 


1413. The adjective often borrows the construction with the genitive from . 
that of the corresponding verb ; but when the verb takes another case (especially 
the accusative), or when there is no verb corresponding to the adjective, the 
adjective may govern the genitive to express possession, connection more or less 
close, or’by analogy. Many of the genitives in question may be classed as objec- 
tive as well as partitive or ablatival. Rigid distinction between the undermen- 
tioned classes must not be insisted on. 


1414. Possession and Belonging (1297). — 6 pws xouvds ra vrwy dvOpwmwy love 
common to all men P.S. 205a (cp. cotvwvety 1343), lepds roo abrod beod sacred to 
the same god P. Ph. 85), of kivdtrvo r&v épeorynkédrwr ti. the dangers belong to 
the commanders D. 2. 28. So with oixetos and ériydpios peculiar to.  Koevds 
(usually), oixetos inclined to, appropriate to, and %é.s also take the dative (1409). 


1415. Sharing (1343). —coplas uéroxos partaking in wisdom P. I. 689d, 
icdpopoe rdvrwy having an equal share in everything X.C. 2.1.31, UBpews &morpos 
having no part in wantonness P.S.18l¢. So &kdAnpos without lot in, duéroxos 
not sharing in. 


1416. -Touching, Desiring, Attaining, Tasting (1345, 1350, 1355). — dyav- 
otos tyxous not touching a spear S$. O- T. 969, xdpis Gv rpbddpoe yeyerqueba grati- 
tude for the objects of our zeal T. 3.67, wadeias érpBoror having attained to 
(possessed of) culture P. L. 724 b, édevdepias Gyevoros not tasting freedom P. R. 
576.a, So dvcepws passionately desirous of. 


1417. Connection. — dxddovba dddAfrAwy dependent on one another X. O. 
11.12, ra rovrwy ddedk@d what ts akin to this X. Hi. 1.22, r&v mpoeipnuévwv érd- 
pevar arodeites expositions agreeing with what had preceded P. R. 504b, déyyos 
imvou diddoxov light succeeding sleep S. Ph. 867. All these adjectives take also 
the dative ; as does cvyyevyjs akin, which:‘has become a substantive. 


1418. Capacity and Fitness. — Adjectives in -cxés from active verbs, and 
some others: rapackevagrixdy 7 Gy eis Tov wédenoy Toy oTpaTrYoy elvac xph kal Tope- 
otixdy T Oy éritndelwy Tots orpatidras the general must be able to provide what is 
needed in war and to supply provisions for his men X. M. 3.1.6. So dcdacxarexds 
able to instruct, wpaxrixés able to effect. Here may belong yauou apala ripe for 
marriage X.C. 4. 6.9. 


1419. Experience (1345).— 684» dumepos acquainted with the roads X. C. 
5.3.35, rijs Oaddoons émustHpwy acquainted with the sea 'T. 1. 142, idudrys rovrou 
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roi pyou unskilled in this business X. O. 3.9, So with rplBwy skilled in, rupdés 
blind, depos unacquainted, ayluvacros unpractised, dwaldeuros uneducated, dnOns 
unaccustomed, dyinabys late in learning, prropabys fond of learning. 

1420. Remembering, Caring For (1356).— caxdv prjyoves mindful of crime 
A. Eum., 382, éxiuedhs rSv dlhwv attentive to friends X. M. 2. 6. 35, duriuwr 7 dy 
xivdtvwr unmindful of dangers Ant.2.a.7; and, by analogy, ovyyrwpwr rdv 
avOpurlywy dpaprnudrwr forgiving of humanerrors X. C. 6.1.37. So duedgs care- 
less of, éridjopuwy forgetful of. 

1421. Perception (1361). — Compounds in -%xoos from édkotw: MOywr Kahdv 
éxjxoo hearers of noble words P. R. 499 a, brjxoor OecoarOv subjects of the 
Thessalians T. 4. 78, bajxoos Ty yovdwy obedient to parents P.R.463 d, dvfxoor 
madelas ignorant of culture Aes. 1.141. So cuvpxoos hearing together, xar7Koos 
obeying. éryjxoos, kar Hxoos, and barjxoos also take the dative. 

1422. Fulness (1369). —xapas 4 réhs Fv perth the city was full of rejoic- 
ing D.18. 217, rapddecos ayplwy Onpiwy rripns @ park full of wild beasts X. A. 
1.2.7, mrovorwrepos ppovfoews richer in good sense P. Pol. 261 ©, pd6dwpos evue- 
velas generous of goud-will P. 8. 197d, arhyoros xpnudrwr greedy of money 
X. C. 8.2.20. So with urdews, cdumdews. mdijpys may take the dative. 


1423. Ruling (1870). —7adrns xépios THs yapas master of this country 
D.3.16, dxparhs dpyfis unrestrained in passion T. 8. 84. So with éyxparijs master 
of, abroxpdtwp complete master of, axpdtwp intemperate in. 

1424. Value (1372). —rdais atla dda prov a rug worth ten minae X. A. 
7, 3.27, d6&a xpnudtwr otk dvnrh reputation is not tu be bought for money I. 2. 32. 
So with érrdivos worth, isdopporos in equal poise with (T. 2.42), atidxpews sufficient, 
avdktvos unworthy. adv reve With the infinitive denotes 7 ts meet for a person to 
do something or the like. 


1425. Accountability (1375),—airws rodrwy accountable for this P. G. 447 a, 
Zvoxos hiroraklov liable to a charge of desertion L. 14. 5, doeBelas brdéixos sub- 
ject to a trial for impiety P.L. 907 e, broredys pdpov subject to tribute T. 1.19, 
Tobrwy drevGuvos duiv responsible to you for this D8. 69, d0Got rHv dSicnudrwv un- 
punished for offences Lyc. 79. &voxos usually takes the dative, and so brevis 
meaning dependent on or exposed to. The above compounds of dé take the 
genitive by virtue of the substantive contained in them. 

1426. Place. —évavrlos opposite and a few other adjectives denoting near- 
ness or approach (1353) may take the genitive, chiefly in poetry: évarrlo: Zoray 
*Axaidy they stood opposite the Achaeans P 348. Cp. rod Mérrou émixdpoia at 
an angle with the Pontus Hat. 7.386. évavrios usually takes the dative. 

1427. Separation (1392). — ¢idtwy dyabdy epnuor deprived of good friends 
X. M. 4.4. 24, pix pik} odparos the soul separated from the body P. L. 899a, 
deadwrol xpnudtwy sparing of money P.R.548b (or perhaps under 1356), thys 

‘ xaBapby clear of undergrowth X. 0. 16.13, dravoros yswy never ceasing lamenta- 
tions E. Supp. 82. So with édedGepos free from, ayvbs pure from, innocent of, 
éppaves bereft of, yupvos stripped of, novos alone. 

1428. Compounds of alpha privative.—In addition to the adjectives with 
alpha privative which take the genitive by reason of the notion expressed in the 
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verb, or by analogy, there are many others, some of which take the genitive 
because of the idea of separation, especially when the genitive is of kindred 
meaning and an attributive adjective is added for the purpose of more exact 
definition. ‘Thus, drivos deprived of, drahs not suffering, arerhs free from 
(1392): as riufs Arivos deprived of honour P. L. 774b, drats dppévwy raldwy 
without male children 1. 12.126, rod ndiorou Gedparos a0éaros not seeing the most 
pleasant sight X.M. 2.1.31, dgpwvos rijcde ris dpas without uttering this curse 
8. O. C. 865. This is more frequent in poetry than prose. 

a. So when the adjectives are passive: P@ikwy dkdavros unwept by friends 
S. Ant. 847, cp. xaxdv ducddwros ovdels no one is hard for evil fortune to capture 
§. O..C. 1722. The genitive with adjectives in alpha privative is sometimes called 
the genitive of relation. 


1429. Want (1396).—dppara ceva judxwr chariots deprived of their 
drivers X. A. 1. 8. 20, évdens dperfs lacking virtue P.R.381c¢. So with wréyys 
poor, éd\dXurjs and éridejs lacking. ‘ 


1430. Distinction (1401).— diagopos rH» drAdwy different from the rest P. 
Par. 160d, érepov 76 98d Tod dyabod pleasure is diferent from what is good P. G. 
500 d, d\Aa 7rH&y Sixalwy at variance with justice X. M. 4.4.25 (Gos is almost 
a comparative). So with dddotos and dddérpios alien from (also with dat. 
unfavourable to, disinclined to). Sidpopos with dative means at variance with. 


1431. Comparison (1402). — Adjectives of the comparative degree or imply- 
ing comparison take the genitive. The genitive denotes the standard or point of 
departure from which the comparison is made, and often expresses a condensed 
comparison when actions are compared. Thus, #rrwy duabhs cogod, Serdds dv- 
dpelov an ignorant man is inferior to a wise man, a coward to a brave man 
P. Phae. 239 a, xpetrrév dort Nbyou 76 Kdddos THs yuvatxds the beauty of the woman 
is too great for description X.M.3.11.1, ’Emvaéa mporépi Ktépov wévre hudpacs 
agpixero Hpyaxa arrived five days before Cyrus X. A.1. 2. 25, xaradeecrépav riyy 
déEav THs édaldos EhaPev the reputatian he acquired fell short of his expectation 
1.2.7. So with dedrepos, torepaios, repirrés. Comparatives with 4, 1069. 

1432. So with muitiplicatives in -rdods and -mAdowos: Sirrdoia drédwKev 
Sv EdaBev it returned double what it received X. C.8. 3.38. So with roddoards. 


1433. The genitive with the comparative often takes the place of 7 with 
another construction : aO\adrepdv éore ph yt0ds cdpatos (=F wh bye? odpare) wh 
byvel WoxH ovvorxety it is more wretched to dwell with a diseased soul than a dis- 
eased body P. G. 479d, wreloor vavoi TSv “AOnvalwy (= 4H ol ’A@nvator) waphoapy 
they came with more ships than the Athenians T. 8. 52. 

1434. The superlative with the genitive is both partitive and ablatival ; 
the latter, when a thing is compared with many things taken singly. Thus, 
copuraros dvépdrwv P. A. 22c¢ means wisest among men (part.) and wiser than 
any other single man. The partitive idea is the stronger. The comparative. 
and the superlative idea are both expressed in dvip émreckhs vidy droddcas olce 
pgora T&v &ddov & reasonable man will bear the loss of a son more easily than 
other men (and most easily of all men) P. R.608e, orparela peyiory TOv wpd 
airis an expedition greater than any preceding it T. 1.10, r&v &ddwy vorara the 
Zast among nations D. 8.72. Cp. fovos rv &\dwv = alone of all D. 21. 228. 
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1435. Cause (1405). —evdaluwv 706 rpdrou happy because of his disposition 
‘P. Ph. 58e, delhacos ris cunpopas wretched because of thy lot 8. O.T.1347, Baédavoe 
Gavpdorat rob peyéGous dates wonderful Jor their size X. A. 2. 3. 15, replpoBos Tod 
karappomOijva: fearful of becoming an object of contempt P. Phae. 289b. So 
with rdédGs and rr\juwv wretched. 


1436. Free Use.—a. Compound adjectives formed of a preposition and 
substantive may take a genitive dependent on the substantive: oxyyjs travdos 
under the shelter of the tent S. Aj. 796 (= dd atdq). . Frequent in poetry. 

b. Some adjectives are freely used with the genitive in poetry, as yéuor Idp.- 
Sos dd€O prot HlrAwy the marriage of Paris bringing ruin on his friends A. Ag. 1156. 
This is rare in prose: 7d rip éwlxoupov Wixous fire that protects against cold X.M. 
4.3.7, xaxoipyos wév TOv Gdrwy, éavTod 5¢ xaxovpybrepos doing evil to the others 
but more to himself 1.5.8, 6 rs “EXAddos ddtrHpios the curse and destroyer of 
Greece Aes. 3.157. These adjectives are practically equivalent to substantives. 
Cp. amans patriae. 


GENITIVE WITH ADVERBS 


1437, The genitive is used with adverbs derived from adjectives 
which take the genitive, and with adverbs akin to verbs followed by 
the genitive. 

Ta Tovrov éffjs what comes after this P. R. 300 a (1345), épwrixés Exover rob 
kepdalvey they are in love with gain X. O. 12.15 (ep. 1349), 860 Auxelov straight 
for the Lyceum P. Lys. 203 b (cp. tOtce vebs he made straight for the ship 0 698 ; 
1353), évarrlov drdvrwy in the presence of all ‘I. 6. 25, ryotov OnBadr near Thebes 
D. 9. 27, Nethov wédas near the Nile A. Supp. 308 (1353), yovéwy duerdorepor exer 
be too neglectful of one’s parents P. L.9382a (1356), éx rdvrwy 7 Sv eurelpws abrod 
éxérvrwv of all those acquainted with him X. A. 2.6.1, unders drelpws every to be 
inexperienced in nothing I. 1. 52 (13845), dlws dvdpds dyabod in a manner worthy 
of a good man P. A, 32e, rperérrws rdv rpagdvrwy in a manner appropriate to 
the doers P. Menex. 239¢ (1372), duapepdyTws rdv KAwy dvOparwy above the rest 
of men X. Hi. 7.4 (1401), wovnpla 0arrov Gavdrou Get ‘wickedness flies faster than 
fate’ P. A. 39a (1402), revOixds Exovea rob ddehpob mourning for her brother 
X.C. 5. 2.7 (1405). 


1438. An adverb with yew or diaxetoOas is often used as a periphrasis for 
an adjective with efya: or for a verb. 


1439. The genitive is used with many adverbs (a) of place, 
(b) of time, (c) of quantity. 

a. éuBareiv rou ris éxeloewy xdpas to make an attack at some point of their 
country X. C. 6.1.42, ale@buevos 08 Fv xuxod perceiving what a plight he was in 
D. 28. 156, of rpoedHrud doedyel&s to what a pitch of wanton arrogance he has 
come 4.9, évratéa ris wodirelas at that point of the administration 18. 62, eidévat 
brov yRs ¢oriy to know where in the world he is P. R.403e, wéppw 46n Tod Blov, 
Oavdrov b& éyyds already far advanced in life, near death P. A.38c¢, él rade 
PacHrSos on this side of Phaselis I. 7.80, wpds Bopéav rol Uxdu8pov north of 
Mt. Scombrus T. 2. 96, Ero ddAq THs whAews some in one part, others in another 
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part of the city 2. 4, dmavrixpl ras "Arrixis opposite Attica D. 8. 86. So with 
évrés inside, elow within, éxarépwhev on both sides, &ricbev behind, rpdcGev before. 
b. mnvlx’ éorly dpa rhs qudpas; at what time of day ? Ar. Av. 1498, rHs quépas 
bvé late in the day X. H. 2.1. 23. 
C. T&v rovotrwy adnv enough of such matters P.Charm.153d, rovrwy a&ds 
enough of this X. C. 8.7.26. 


1440. Most of the genitives in M39 are partitive. Some of the adverbs 
falling under 1437 take also the dative (dyx., éyyus, tAnoloy in the poets, é&fs, 
épetis). 

1441. The genitive is used with adverbs of manner, especially with the 
intransitive €yw, #xw (Hdt.). The genitive usually has no article: ws raxous 
ane elyxev as fast as each could (with what ineasure of speed he had) X. H. 

. 15, ws roddy elxov as fast as my legs could carry me Hat. 6. 116, zyovres 
a] sine a being in their right minds E. Hipp. 462, ef cdparos dtav to be in good 
bodily condition P. R. 404d (cp. 407 c, rods tycervds Zxorvras Ta Gdpara those who 
are sound in body: with the article, 1121), xpnudrwr eB jxovres well off Hdt. 
5. 62, rod rodduov Kar@s eddxe y rods KabloracOar . . . THs Te él Opdkns wapddov 
xpnoluws tiev they thought that the city was well situated for the war and would 
prove useful for the march along Thrace T. 3. 92. 

1442. This use is probably derived from that with adverbs of place: thus 
mwas exes ddéns; in what state of mind are you? VP. R. 456d is due to the 
analogy of mod dé&ys; (cp. broe yrdpns S. El. 922). 

1443° The genitive is used with many adverbs denoting separation, Thus, 
fora. h Pox xwpls Too cwparos the soul will exist without the body P. Ph. 66e, 
diya rod iperépov wrijOous separate from your force X.C. 6. 1. 8, mpbow Tay 
anyaev far from the sources X. A. 3.2.22, éumroddv addAjdois worAdKOY Kal dyabdv 
érerbe you will prevent one another from enjoying many blessings X. C. 
8.5.24, Ad@pg TSv orpariwrdy without the knowledge of the soldiers X.A.1. 
3. 8. So with tw outside, éxrés without, outside, wépav across, Kptpa unbe- 
known to. 


GENITIVE OF TIME AND PLACE 


1444, Time.— The genitive denotes the time within which, or at 
a certain point of which, an action takes place. As contrasted with 
the accusative of time (1582), the genitive denotes a portion | of time. 
Hence the genitive of time is partitive. Cp. rov pév yepdva ver 6 
Beds, Tod 8 ae xpnickovra TH vourt Curing the (entire) winter the 
god rains, but in (a part of) summer they need the water Hat. 3. 117. 

juépas by day, vuxrés at or by night, pernuBplas at midday, deidyns in the 
afternoon, éomépas in the evening, O€povs in summer, xeudvos in winter, Hpos 
in spring, drdpas in autumn, Tod Aowrod in the future. The addition of article 
or attributive usually defines the time more exactly. Thus, ovxofy 740 pév O€pous 
Wixevy exer, HOU 5€ yecpGvos dreevhy; is it not pleasant to have (a house) cool 
in summer, and warm in winter 2? X.M. 3. 8.9, @xeTo THs vuKrds he departed 
during the night X.A.7.2.17, cal qpépas xal vucrds &ywr ert rods wodreulous both 
by day and by night leading against the enemy 2. 6. 7, @heyor roG Aowrod wnKere 
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éetvar dvopias &pta. they said that for the future (at any time in the future) iz 
should no longer be permitted to set an exdmple of lawlessness 5,7. 34. (Dis- 
tinguish 76 dourdy for the (entire) future 3.2.8.) évrés within is sometimes 
added to the genitive. 


1445. The addition of the article may have a distributive sense: dpaxuhr 
AduBave ris hugpas he received a drachm a day T. 3. 17. 


1446. The genitive may denote the time since an action has happened or the 
time until an action will happen: ovdels wd rw hod nKe karvdv obdev ToOAAGY er Gy jor 
many years nobody has put a new question io me P.G. 4484, Baciheds ob paxetrat 
déxa HucpGy the king will not sight for ten days X. A.1.7. 18. 

1447. The genitive may or may not denote a definite part of the time during 
which anything takes place ; the dative fixes the time explicitly either by speci- 
fying a definite point in a given period or by contracting the whole period to a 
definite point ; the accusative expresses the whole extent of time from beginning 
toend: ep. 79 5€ terepaig of per’ APnvaior 76 Te mpodoresoy Eldov Kalriy hucpay dxa- 
cay edyjour Thy Yiy, of Te Tplaxdcior TSv Uewralwy ris ereovens vuerds drexdpynoay 
on the next day the Athenians captured the suburb and laid waste the land for 
that entire day, while the three hundred Scionacans departed in the course of the 
Sollowing night T. 4.130; qudpa 52 dptdpevor rpiry ws olxodey Spunoav, ravrny re 
elpyafovro xal Thy rerdprny kal ris méprrns péxpt dplorou beginning on the third 
day after their departure, they continued their work (all) this day and the fourth, 
and on the fifth until the mid-day meal 4. 90. 

a. The genitive of time is less common than ‘the dative of time (1589) with 
ordinals, or with 65¢, obros, éxefvos; as ratrns THs vuxrds T.6. 97, P. Cr. 44a, 
éxelvov rod unvbs in the course of that month X. M.4.8.2. For #épous we find 
év bépec rarely and, in poetry, épea. T. 4, 183 has both rod av’rot 6épous and év 
TG abT@ Bepe in the course of the same sunimer; ep. icos pée Ev re Opel xal xe- 
p&n 6 "Torpos Hat. 4, 50 and "Ierpos toos péer bépeos cal xetudvos 4. 48 (the Ister 
flows with the same volume in summer and winter). 

1448. Place.— The genitive denotes the place within which or at 
which an action happens. This is more frequent in poetry than in 
prose. 

mwedlow Siwxéuev to chase over the plain E 222, tfev rotyou toi éréporo he was 
sitting by the other wall (iit. in a place of the wall) I 219, dehoupévos "Qxeavoio 
having bathed in Oceanus E 6, otre TWddov iephs ot’ “Apyeos otre Muxhyns neither 
in sacred Pylos nor in Argos nor in Mycenae ¢ 108, révd’ ciceddiw rexéwy thou 
didst admit this man within the walls FE. Phoen. 451, iévat ro mpécw to go 
forward X.A.1. 8.1, érerdxivov ris 6808 rods cxoralrepoy mpociovras they has- 
tened on their way those who caine up more slowly T.4. 47; Aasds yerpds olxotor 
they dwell on the left hand A. Pr. 714 (possibly ablatival). 

1449. Many adverbs of place are genitives in form (adrod there, rod where ? 
oviauod nowhere). Cp. 341. 


DATIVE 


1450. The Greek dative does duty for three cases: the dative 
proper, and two lost cases, the instrumental and the locative. 
GREEK GRAM. — 22 
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a. The dative derives its name (% dori mrGors, casus dativus) from the 
use with d:dévac (1469). 


_ 1451. The dative is a necessary complement of a verb when the 
information given by the verb is incomplete without the addition 

of the idea expressed by the dative. Thus, we(@era: he obeys, calls for 

the addition of an idea to complete the sense, as rots vdpou the luaws. 


1452. The dative as a voluntary complement of a verb adds some- 
thing unessential to the completion of an idea. Thus, adrois of 
BépBapor arpdAOov the barbarians departed — for them (to their ad- 
vantage). Here belongs the dative of interest, 1474 ff. 


_ 1453. But the boundary line between the necessary and the voluntary 
complement is not always clearly marked. When the idea of the action, not 
the object of the action, is emphatic, a verb, usually requiring a dative to coin- 
plete its meaning, may-be used alone, as elBerat he is obedient. 


1454. With many intransitive verbs the dative is the sole complement. 
With transitive verbs it is the indirect complement (dative of the indirect or 
remoter object, usually a person); that is, it further defines the meaning of 
a verb already defined in part by the accusative. 


1455. Many verbs so vary in meaning that they may take the dative either 
alone or along with the accusative (sometimes the geuitive). No rules can be 
given, and English usage is not always the same as Greek usage. 


1456. The voice often determines the construction. Thus, wel@ew rivé to per- 
suade some one, relOecOal rim to persuade oneself for some one (obey some one), 
kehevecy Tuva Tadra troety to order some one to do this, wapaxedever bal rim Tatra 
rowty to exhort some one to do this. se 


DATIVE PROPER 


1457. The dative proper denotes that to or for which something 
is or is done. 

1458. It is either (1) used with single words (verbs, adjectives, and some- 
times with adverbs and substantives) or (2) itserves to define an entire sentence ; 
herein unlike the genitive and accusative, which usually modify single members 
of a sentence. The connection between dative and verb is less intimate than 
that between genitive or accusative and verb. 


1459. The dative proper is largely personal, and denotes the person who is 
interested in or affected by the action ; and includes 1461—1473 as well as 1474 ff. 
The dative proper is not often used with things; when so used there is usually 
personification or semi-personification, 


THE DATIVE DEPENDENT ON A SINGLE WORD 


DATIVE AS DIRECT COMPLEMENT OF VERBS 


1460. The dative may be used as the sole complement of many 
verbs that are usually transitive in English. Such are 
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1461. (1) To benefit, help, injure, please, displease, be friendly or 
hostile, blame, be angry, threaten, envy. 

Bonbety rotoiy Hdixnwévors to help the wronged H. 1. A. 79, obk av Aydyre: viv hutv 
he would not now be troubling us D. 3.5, dvri rod cuvepyety éavrois TA cunpepovra 
énnpedfovary GddGrors instead of codperating for their mutual interests, they re- 
vile one another K. M. 3. 5. 16, ef rots mrdoory dpéoxovrés eoper, rolod Avy pdvors 
ovx ép0ds dmapécxotpev if we are pleasing to the majority, it would not be right: 
Uf we should displease them alone T.1. 38, evvoeiv rots xaxdvors to be friendly to the 
ill-intentioned K. C. 8. 2. 1, €uol dpyltovra: they are angry at me P. A. 23 ¢, 
T@ Onpapever Hrelrovy they threatened Theramenes T. 8. 92, 0d @Povdyv rots wov- 
Totow not cherishing envy against the rich X. A. 1. 9. 19. 


1462. Some verbs of benesiting and injuring take the accusative (dpedety, 
Prdarecv, 1591 a) 3 utoety rive hate Some one. Dvorredheiv, cvpghépey be of advan- 
tage take the dative. 


1463. (II) To meet, approach, yield. 


éret 5¢ drhyrncay adtots of orparnyol but when the generals met them X.A. 
2.3.17, mepirvyxdver Bidoxpdrer he meets Philocrates X. H.4.8. 24, molors ob xph 
Onplois wmerdtev what wild beasts one must not approach X.C.1.4.7, ob § elk 
avd-yey kal Beotor ph pdxov yield to necessity and wur not with heaven E. fr. 716. 
On the genitive with verbs of approaching, see 1353. 


1464. (IIT) To obey, serve, pardon, trust, advise, command, etc. 
- rots vouors wel@ov obey the laws 1.1.16, r@ byerdpp Evpddpy traxoverr to be 
subservient to your interests T.5. 98, av undeusG Sovdedys rv Hdovdy if you are 
the slave of no pleasure I. 2. 29, érlorevoy avrg ai modes the cities trusted him 
XK. A. 1,9. 8, orparny@ orpariubrais wapatvodyre a general advising his men 
P. Ion 540 d, 7G Mio@ eojynve devyew he ordered the Mysian to flee X. A. 5. 2. 
30, 7G Knredpyy é86a dyew he shouted to Clearchus to lead X. A. 1, 8. 12. 


1465. xercvev command (strictly impel) may be followed in Attic by the 
accusative and (usually) the infinitive; in Hom. by the dative either alone or 
with the infinitive. Many verbs of commanding (mapayyédd\ev, Siaxedeves Oar) 
take in Attic the accusative, not the dative, when used with the infinitive (1996 x.). 
braxovey (and dxovery = obcy) may take the genitive (1866). 


1466. (IV) To be like or unlike, compare, befit. 


orxévat rots rotovrors to be like such men P. R. 349d, rf oby rpérer dvdpi révyti; 
what then befits a poor man ? P. A. 36d. 


1467. The dative of the person and the genitive of the thing are used with 
the impersonals de? (1400), uéreri, wédret, werauéder, mpoojxe. Thus, picOo- 
popwy dvipt rupdyyy def a tyrant needs mercenaries X. Hi. 8.10, ws ob werov adrots 
’"Erdduvov inasmuch as they had nothing to do with Epidamnus T.1,28, obx ay 
éBidcaro peréuerev arp he did not repent of his acts af violence And. 4.17, rovr@ 
THs Bowr las rpoohke ovdév he has nothing to do with Boeotia X.A.3.1.81, e€ecrt 
pot it isin my power does not take the genitive. For the accusative instead of 
the dative, see 1400. Cp. 1344. 
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a. For doxe? por tt seems to me (miht videtur), Sox por (mihi videor) may be 
used. b. For other cases of the dative as direct complement see 1476, 1481. 


1468. An intransitive verb taking the dative can form a personal passive, 
the dative becoming the nominative subject of the passive. Cp. 1745. 


DATIVE AS INDIRECT COMPLEMENT OF VERBS 


1469. Many verbs take the dative as the indirect object together 
with an accusative as the direct object. The indirect object is com- 
monly introduced in English by fo. 


Kopos dldwor aire & pnrvdy pcbdy Cyrus gives him pay for six months X. A. 
1.1.10, 7S ‘Ypxavia troy ébwpjoaro he presented a horse to the Hyrcanian X.C. 
8.4.24, 7d 52 AAra Stavetuac Trois srparyyois to distribute the rest to the generals 
X.A.7.5.2, pixpdy peydrw eixdoa to compare @ small thing to a great thing 
7.4.36, wéurwy adr@ dyyedor sending a messenger to him X.A.1.3.8, tric vob- 
pal oor Séxa tddavra I promise you ten talents 1.7.18, rotro col F édieuac I lay 
this charge upon thee S. Aj.116, mapyver rots "AOnrvaiows roidde he advised the 
Athenians as follows 1.6.8, éuot érirpépar ratrny thy apy hy to entrust this com- 
mand to me X.A.6.1.31, \éyev rata rots orpatidéras to say this to the soldiers 
1.4.11 (Aéyerr mpés teva lacks the personal touch of the dative, which indicates 
interest in the person addressed). A dependent clause often represents the 
accusative. 


1470. Passive. — The accusative of the active becomes the subject of the 
passive, the dative remiains: éxeloy airy 4 xwpa €560n this land was given to 
him X. 4.3.1.6. 


DATIVE AS DIRECT OR INDIRECT COMPLEMENT OF VERBS 


1471. “Many verbs may take the dative either alone or with the 
accusative. 


ovdert wdudowa: I find fault with no one 1). 21.190, ri dy por péudoww; what 
Sault would you have to find with me? X.0.2.153 traper& rots Geots Tam a ser- 
vant of the gods X.C.8.2.22, “Epwrt wav barnpere? he serves Eros in everything 
P.S.196¢; rapaxeNevovrar Tots wept vixns ducrrwpévors they exhort those who are 
striving for victory 1.9.79, ratra rots émdirats rapaxeNevopnat I address this exhor- 
tation to the hoplites T.7.63 ; dvedifere rots ddixotow you reproach the guilty 
L. 27.16 (also accus.), OnBalois rHy dualay dvedlfover they upbraid the Thebans 
with their ignorance 1.15.248 ; Geots evidnevor haviny prayed to the gods T.3. 58, 
ciédpevor Tots Oeois rayabd having prayed to the gods for success X.C.2.3.1 (ep. 
airety tid Tt, 1628). So éwirtpay (éyxadetv) rim to censure (accuse) some one, 
émiripay (éyxadely) rl Teme censure something in (bring an accusation against) 
some one. So dwedety threaten; and aubrey, dréfev, apiyev ward off (rent re 
in poetry, 1483). 


1472. riywpety (poet. TiuwpetcGal) rem Means to avenge some one (take 
vengeance for some One), aS Tiuwphoey gor TOO waidds Urigxvotpar I promise to 
avenge you because of (on the murderer of) your son X.C.4.6.8, €f ripwpioes 
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Tlarpoxdw Tov davov tf you avenge the murder of Patroclus P.A.28c. ripwpeicbal 
(rarely riuwpe?v) tiv, means to avenge oneself upon some one ( punish some one). 


1473. For the dative of purpose (to what end ?), common in Latin with a 
second dative (dono dare), Greek uses a predicate noun: éxelyy 4 ywpa S&pov 
€669n the country was given to him as a gift X. 1.3.1.6. The usage in Attic 
inscriptions (fro. rats Odpars nails for the doors C.1. A. 2, add. 834 b, 1, 38) is 
somewhat similar to the Latin usage. Cp. 1502. 

a. The infinitive was originally, at least in part, a dative of an abstract 
substantive, and served to mark purpose: rls 7 dp ocdwe Geby pide Evvénne 
waxer Oar; who then of the gods brought the twain together (for) to contend in 
strife? A8. Cp. ‘‘ what went ye out for to see?’ St. Matth. 11.8. 


DATIVE AS A MODIFIER OF THE SENTENCE 
DATIVE OF INTEREST 


1474. The person for whom something is or is done, or in reference 
to whose case an action is viewed, is put in the dative. 


a. Many of the verbs in 1461 ff. take a dative of interest. 1476 ff. are special 
cases, 


1475. After verbs of motion the dative (usually personal) is used, especially 
in poetry: yelpas éuol dpéyorras reaching out their hands to me w 267, poxas 
“Atdt wpotayey hurled their souls on to Hades (a person) A3; rarely, in prose, 
after verbs not compounded with a preposition: oxérres (scil. ras vais) ‘Payly 
putting in at Rhegium T.7.1. Cp. 1485. 


1476. Dative of the Possessor.— The person for whom a thing 
exists is put in the dative with elvas, yiyvecOut, dmdpyew, pivat (poet), 
etc., when he is regarded as interested in its possession. 

Gdrots wey xphuard ears, hyuty dé Edupaxor adyabol others have riches, we have 
good allies T. 1. 86, 7@ dixalw rapa OeGy Sapa yiyvera: gifts are bestowed upon the 
just man by the gods P.R.618e, vrdpye: tyty oddév trav erirndelay we have no 
supply of provisions X. A. 2.2.11, race Ovarots €pd pdpos death is the natural lot 
of all men S. El. 860, ; 


1477. So with verbs of thinking and perceiving: rov dyabdy &pxovra BXé- 
movra vonov dvOpdmrots evducev Cyrus considered that a good ruler was a liviny 
law to man X.C.8.1,22, @appotor uddtora woréutor, bray Tots évavtlos mpayyara 
TwuvOdvuvTa. the enemy are most courageous when they learn that the forces 
opposed to them are in trouble X. Hipp. 5.8. 


1478. In the phrase évoud (éo7!) rem the name is put in the same case as 
bvopa. Thus, Z5oka dxofcar Svoua air@ elvar AydOwva TF thought I heard his name 
was Agathon P.Pr.315e. Bvoud pol éorr and évoua (érwruplar) txw are treated 
as the passives of dvoudtw. Cp. 1822 a. 

1479. Here belong the phrases (1) r! (€ortv) euoi cal col; what have Ito do 
with thee 2; cp. Th T@ vouw xai TH Baocdve; what have the law and torture in 
common? 10.29.30, (2) ri rabr’ éuol; what have I to do with this? D.54.17, 
(3) rl éuot rrdov; what gain have I? X.C.5.5. 34, 
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1480. The dative of the possessor denotes that something is at the disposal 
of a person or has fallen to his share temporarily. The genitive of possession 
lays stress on the person who owns something. The dative answers the question 
what is it that he has ?, the genitive answers the question who ts it that has some- 
thing? The uses of the two cases are often parallel, but not interchangeable. 
Thus, in Képos, of od €oe 7d drd rotde Cyrus, to whom you will henceforth belong 
X.C.5.1.6, ¢ would be inappropriate. With a noun in the genitive the dative 
of the possessor is used (7 &» éxarépots Evpudxwy T.2.1); with a noun in the 
dative, the genitive of the possessor (rofs éaur dy Evuudxots 1.18). 


1481. Dative of Advantage or Disadvantage (dativus commodi et 
incommodi).— The person or thing for whose advantage or disad- 
vantage, anything is or is done, is put in the dative. The dative 
often has to be translated as if the possessive genitive were used; 
but the meaning is different. 


ered} avrots of BdpBapot x THs xwpis drFAOov after the barbarians had departed 
(for them, to their advantage) from their country T.1.89, Go orpdrevpa aire 
auvehéyero another army was being raised for him X.A.1.1.9, &dd@ 6 Totodros 
whoure?, kal ox éaur@ such a manis rich for another, and not for himself P. Menex, 
246 e, crepavodcbat TP He to be crowned in honour of the god X.H.4.3.21, Birc- 
orldns Erparre Gidlnaw Philistides was working in the interest of Philip D.9.59, 
rk xphyar alr’ dvOpwrots kaxGy money is a cause of misery to mankind 
LE. Fr. 632, ol Opgxes ol 7G Anpoobéver torepjoavres the Thracians who came too 
late (for, t.c.) to help Demosthenes T.7.29, id¢ ] qudpa rots "HAAnot peyddwv kak Ov 
dpe this day will be to the Greeks the beginning of great sorrows 2.12, av rls 
co. t&v olxer Gv drodpa if any of your slaves runs away X.M.2. 10.1. 

a. For the middle denoting to do something for oneself, see 1719. 

b. In the last example in 1481, as elsewhere, the dative of a personal pro- 
noun is used where a possessive pronoun would explicitly denote the owner. 


1482. A dative, dependent on the sentence, may appear to depend on a 
substantive : col 5¢ dwow dvipa rq Ouyarpl to you I will give a husband for 
your daughter X.C. 8.4.24. Common in Hadt. 


1483. With verbs of depriving, warding off, and the like, the dative of the 
person may be used: 1d cvotparetery dperetv olay edeHOnoay they asked him 
to relieve them (lit. take away for them) from serving in the war X.C.7. 1.44, 
Aavactoty dovydy duivoy ward off ruin from (for) the Danai A456. So dardzev 
rivi te (poet.). Cp. 1892, 1628. 


1484. With verbs of receiving and buying,’ the person who gives or sells 
may stand in the dative. In déyerGal rl rem (chiefly poetic) the dative denotes 
the interest of the recipient in the donor: Oduiore Séxro Séras she took the cup 
JSrom (for, i.e. to please) Themis 087. So with récou mplwual cor ra xorpléca ; 
at what price am I to buy the pigs of you? Ar. Ach. 812. 


1485. With verbs of motion the dative of the person to whom is properly a 
dative of advantage or disadvantage: #AGe rots "A@nvalos y dyyedla the message 
came to (for) the Athenians T.1.61. Cp. 1475. 


1486. Dative of Feeling (Ethical Dative).—The personal pro- 
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nouns of the first and second person are often used to denote the 
interest of the speaker, or to secure the interest of the person spoken 
to, in an action or statement. 


péuvno OE por ph OopuBetvy pray remember not to make a disturbance P. A. 27b, 
dpovadrepo: yerhoorrar duty of véor your young men will grow less cultivated P.R. 
546 d, rovobro iptv éore } Tupawls such a thing, you know, is despotism Hat. 5. 92 n, 
*Apradépyns tiv ‘Yordoress éote rats Artaphernes, you know, is Hystaspes’ sun 
§. 30. The dative of feeling may denote surprise: & pijrep, ws Kahds yor 6 rdmrmos 
oh mother, how handsome grandpa is X.C.1.3.2. With the dative of feeling 
cp. ‘knock me here’? Shakesp. 7. of Sh. 1.2.8, ‘‘study me how to please the 
eye” L. L. L.i. 1. 80. rol surely, often used to introduce general statements or 
maxiins, is a petrified dative of feeling (= col). 

a. This dative in the third person is very rare (airg in P. R. 343 a). 

b. This construction reproduces the familiar style of conversation and may 
often be translated by I beg you, please, you see, let me tell you, etc. Some- 
times the idea cannot be given in translation. This dative is a form of 1481. 


1487. tpol Povropéve éort, etc. — Instead of a sentence with a finite 
verb, a participle usually denoting inclination or aversion is added to 
the dative of the person interested, which depends on a form of eva, 
yiyver ba, etc. 


T@ ThHGEL 7 Gy Wraracdy ob Bovropévy Hy TSv AOnvalwy ddloracbat the Plataean 
democracy did not wish to revolt from the Athenians (= rd aT Nibos ovx éBovdero 
dploras Gar) T. 2.8 (lit. i was not for them when wishing), av Bovdopévors dover 
} Touro, mona Ojo ope ¥f these men (the jury) desire to hear it, I shall take the 
matter up later (= Gv obroe dxovery Botdwrrar) TD. 18.11, éravénOwuev, et oor 750- 
pévyp éorly let us go back if it is your pleasure to do so P. Ph. 78), el uy dopévors 
iptv aptypat if I have come against your will 'T.4.85, Nixla mpoodexoudrp Hy Ta 
mapa TOY "Byeoraiwy Nicias was prepared for the news from the Egestaeans 6. 46, 
hy 86 ob TQ *Aynorddw axOouérwm this was not displeasing to Agesilaus X. H. 
5.3.18. Cp. guibus bellum volentibus erat. 


1488. Dative of the Agent.— With passive verbs (usually in the 
perfect and pluperfect) and regularly with verbal adjectives in -rés 
and -réos, the person in whose interest an action is done, is put in 
the dative. The notion of agency does not belong to the dative, but 
it is a natural inference that the person interested is the agent. 

éuol kal robros mérpaxtat has been done by (for) me and these men TD. 19. 205, 
éredh abrots waperxevarto when they had got their preparations ready 'T. 1. 46, 
tocaird por elpjcOw let so much have been said by me L. 24. 4, epndlodae rz 
Bovdy let it have been decreed by the senate C.1. A. 2.55. 9. 

a. With verbal adjectives in -rés and -réos (2149): rots otkoe gydwrds en- 
vied by those at home X. A. 1.7.4, quiv y¥ brep ris Aevdeplas adywroréor we at 
least must struggle to defend our freedom I).9.70. For the accus. with -réov, see 
2152 a. ; ; 

1489. The usual restriction of the dative to tenses of completed action seems 
to be due to the fact that the agent is represented as placed in the position of 
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viewing an already completed action in the light of its relation to himself (inter- 
est, advantage, possession). 


1490. The dative of the agent is rarely employed with other tenses than 
perfect and pluperfect: Aéyerac uty is said by us P. L715 b, rots Kepxipators od 
éwpSvro the ships were not seen by (were invisible to) the Corcyraeans T. 1.51; 
present, T. 4.64, 109; aorist T. 2. 7. . 


1491. The person by whom (not for whom) an action is explicitly 
said to be done, is put in the genitive with té (1698. 1. b). 


1492. The dative of the personal agent is used (1) when the subject is 
impersonal, the verb being transitive or intransitive, (2) when the subject is 
personal and the person is treated as a thing in order to express scorn (twice 
only in the orators: D. 19. 247, 57.10). 

1493. sé with the genitive of the personal agent is used (1) when the sub- 
ject is a person, a city, a country, or is otherwise quasi-personal, (2) when the 
verb is intransitive even if the subject is a thing, as rv recy Gv brd 7 Sv PapBdpwv 
mertoxdtwv the walls having been destroyed by the barbarians Aes. 2. 172, (3) in 
a few cases with an impersonal subject, usually for the sake of emphasis, as 
ws éralpa Fv... b1d Ty &drwv olxelwy cal brd TO yerrdvwy peywapripytar that 
she was an hetuera has been testified by the rest of his relatives and by his 
neighbours Is. 3. 13. 

a. vikacOa, nrTacGa to be conquered may be followed by the dative of a 
person, by dé revos, or by the genitive (1402). 

1494. When the agent is a thing, not a person, the dative is commonly 
used whether the subject is personal or impersonal. If the subject is personal, 
tré may be used; in which case the inanimate agent is personified (see 1698. 
l.w.1). 626 is rarely used when the subject is impersonal. sé is never used 
with the impersonal perfect passive of an intransitive verb. 


DATIVE OF RELATION 


1495. The dative may be used of a person to whose case the 
statement of the predicate is limited. 


gpetryev abrots dopardorepdy éoriv h iyiv itis safer for them to flee than for us 
X. A. 3.2.19, rpeper éoriy els ‘Hpaixrecav hudpas paxpas wrods for a trireme it is 
along day’s sail to Heraclea 6.4.2. Such cases as dpduos éyévero Trois otparidrats 
the soldiers began to run X. A. 1. 2. 17 belong here rather than under 1476 or 1488. 

a. as restrictive is often added: paxpa ds yéporrs 656s a long road (at least) 
for an old man S. O. C. 20, cwppootyns 5¢ ws TAAGE od Ta Toidde wéyiota; for 
the mass of men are not the chief points of temperance such as these ? P. R. 389 d. 


1496. Dative of Reference.— The dative of a noun or pronoun 
often denotes the person in whose opinion a statement holds good. 

ydpous rods mpwrous eyd jet Tléponoe 6 Aapetos Darius contracted marriages 
most distinguished in the eyes of the Persians Hat. 3.88, race vixdv rots xpirats 
to be victorious in the judgment of all the judges Ar. Av. 445, woddoiory olxtpds 
pitiful in the eyes of many S. Tr. 1071. wapé is often used, as in rapa Aapely 
xpity in the opinion of Darius Hat, 3. 160, 
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1497. The dative participle, without a noun or pronoun, is fre- 
quently used in the singular or plural to denote indefinitely the per- 
son judging or observing. This construction is most common with 
participles of verbs of coming or going and with participles of verbs 
of considering. 

 Opdxn éoriv éri dekia els rdv Wbvrov elamddovre Thrace is on the right as you 
sail into the Pontus X. A. 6. 4.1, fdeyov Ore % 680s dtaBdure rév worapov éri 
Avdlav dépor they suid that, when you had crossed the river, the road led to Lydia 
3.5.15, od« ofy &romoy Stadoyifopevors Tas Swpeds vivl rhelous efvac; is it not strange, 
when we reflect, that gifts are more frequent now ? Aes. 8. 179, 7d nev €twOev darr0- 
Hévy oGpa ov &yav Gepudry Fv if you touched the surface the body was not very hot 
T. 2. 49, rpds Spérevav oxorouudvy 6 éraivérns Tot dixalov GAnbever tf you look at 
the matter from the point of view of advantage, the panegyrist of justice speaks 
the truth P. R. 589c. So (Gs) cuvedtyre eiety (X. A. 8.1.38) to speak briefly 
(lit. for one having brought the matter into small compass), cvvedbvte D.4.7. 

a. The participle of verbs of coming or going is commonly used in statements 
of geographical situation. 

b. The present participle is more common than the aorist in the case of all 
verbs belonging under 1497. 


1498. Dative of the Participle expressing Time.— In expressions 
of time a participle is often used with the dative of the person 
interested in the action of the subject, and especially to express the 
time that has passed since an action has occurred (cp. “and this is 
the sixth month with her, who was called barren” St. Luke i. 36). 


dropotrri & ait@ Epxerac Ipoundeds Prometheus comes to him in his perplexity 
P. Pr. 8210, Revodirre ropevopévp of tamets évrvyxdvover mperBitas while Xeno- 
phon was on the march, his horsemen fell in with some old men X. A. 6.3.10. 
The idiom is often transferred from persons to things: qudpar pddwra foay 7H 
Muradnvy éGdwkvla érrd, dr és 7d “EpBarov xarémdevoav about seven days had 
passed since the capture of Mytilenc, when they sailed into Embatum T. 3.29. 
This construction is frequent in Hom. and Hdt. The participle is rarely 
omitted (T. 1. 13.). 

a. A temporal clause may take the place of the participle: 19 orparid, ad’ 
ob é&érdevoev els Dexehlar, Fdn earl dvo kal wevrjxovra ery it is already fifty-two 
years since the expedition satled to Sicily Is. 6. 14. 


DATIVE WITH ADJECTIVES, ETC. 


1499. Adjectives, adverbs, and substantives, of kindred meaning . 
with the foregoing verbs, take the dative to define their meaning. 

Baorre? pldoe friendly to the king X. A. 2.1,20, etvous T@ Shuy well disposed 
to the people And. 4.16, rots véuors evoxos subject to the laws 1. 21.85, éxOpdv 
revdepla kat vduors évavriov hostile to liberty and opposed to law G. 25, Eypayle 
nisvvo. relying on the alliance 'T. 6.2, dbpm brhxoor subject to tribute 7.57, Ay 
rofre Suowa Tots NOyos if you act in accordance with your words 2.72, erpards 
isos kal mapamdhows TH rporépy an army equal or nearly so to the former 7. 42, 
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ddedpa ra BovreKuara Tots Epyos plans like the deeds L. 2. 64, addrjrots dvopolws 
in a way unlike to each other P. Tim. 306d. For substantives see 1502. 

a. Some adjectives, as gfdos, éy6pés, may be treated as substantives and 
take the genitive. Some adjectives often differ slightly in meaning when they 
take the genitive. 


1500. With 6 atrds the same.—rhy airiy yradpny euol ev to be of the same 
mind as Tam L, 3. 21, ro abrob éuol warps of the same father as Tam D. 40. 34, 
Tavita ppovey éuol agreeing with me 18. 304. 


1501. With adjectives and adverbs of similarity and dissimilarity the com- 
parison is often condensed (brachylogy) : dwoiay rats dobdas elye Thy écOfjra 
she had «@ dress on like (that of) her servants X. C. 5.1.4 (the possessor for the 
thing possessed, = 79 écOfj7t 7 Gv SovdGr), “Oppel yAGooa 4 evarria a tongue unlike 
(that of) Orpheus A. Ag. 1629, 

a. After adjectives and adverbs of likeness we also find «al, deep (omep). 
Thus, raGety radrdy Sep rodddxs rpbtepoy werbvOare to suffer the same as you 
have often suffered before D.1.8, obx dpolws memoujxacr kat” Ounpos they have not 
composed their poetry as Homer did P. Jon 531 d. 

1502. The dative after substantives is chiefly used when the substantive 
expresses the act denoted by the kindred verb requiring the dative: ém:Boudy 
éuol a plot against me X. A. 5.6.29, Seddoxos Kredvdpw a successor to Cleander 
7.2.5, 4) éuh TG Ge@ vanpecla my service to the god P. A. 30a, But also in 
other cases: ila rots ’A@nvalos friendship for the Athenians T. 5. 5, Yyvor 
Geoits hymns to the gods P.R. 607 a, épbdia rots srparevoyévas supplies for the 
troops I). 3.20, Hrot Tats Ovpars nails for the doors (1473). 

a. Both a genitive and a dative may depend on the same substantive: 4 rod 
Gc00 Séots buty the god’s gift to you P. A. 80d. 


INSTRUMENTAL DATIVE 


1503. The Greek dative, as the representative of the lost instru- 
mental case, denotes that by which or with which an action is doue 
or accompanied. It is of two kinds: (1) The instrumental dative 
proper; (2) The comitative dative. 


1504. Whien the idea denoted by the noun in the dative is the instrument or 
means, it falls wider (1); if it is a person (not regarded as the instrament 
or means) or any other living being, or a thing regarded as a person, it belongs 
under (2); if an action, under (2). 

1505. Abstract substantives with or without an attributive often stand in 
the instrumental dative instead of the cognate accusative (1577). 


INSTRUMENTAL DATIVE PROPER 


1506. The dative denotes instrument or means, manner, and 
cause. 


1507. Instrument or Means. — %Badr€ pe Gos he hit me with stones L. 3.8, 
inor rh akivg he hurls his ax at him (hurls with his az) X. A. 1.5.12, rats paxalpars 
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xbrtovtes hacking them with their swords 4. 6.26, oddév Frve rodTos he accom- 
plished nothing by this 1).21.104, éfnulwcar xphuacww they punished him by a fine 
T. 2. 65, tovros rohd@ (Sarr) during a heavy rain X.H. 1. 1. 16 (934). So 
with déxecOar: ray wbdewy od dexoudrwy adrods dopa ovdé Hore, Wars 3é Kal soup 
as the cities did not admit them to a market nor even into the town, but (only) to 
water and anchorage T. 6.44. Often with passives: @xodounpdvoy rrlvOas built 
cf bricks X. A. 2. 4. 12. 

a. The instrumental dative is often akin to the comitative dative: dddyuevos 
yl re Kal érdpowe wandering with his ship and companions \ 161, vnvaiv 
olxhoovra: they shall go with their ships 2.731, Ovu@ Kal poyy 7d réoy évauyd- 
xovv h érioriun they fought with passionate violence and brute force rather 
than by a system of tactics T. 1. 49. 

b. Persons may be regarded as instruments: @vAarréyevor PUdAaE. defending 
themselves by pickets K.A.6. 4.27. Often in poetry (S. Ant. 164). 

c. Verbs of raining or snowing take the dative or accusative (1570 a). 


1508. Under Means fall : 


a. The dative of price (cp. 1872) : ndper Tay dduacnudrwy rv Klvduvoy ékerplavro 
they freed themselves from the danger at the price of a part of their unjust gains 
L. 27, 6. 

b. Rarely, the dative with verbs of filling (cp. 1869): Sdxpyoe wav 7d orpd- 
Tevpa wrAnTOEev the entire army being filled with tears T. 7. 75. ° 

c. The dative of material and constituent parts: xarecxevdcaro dppara 
tpoxois laxipois he made chariots with strong whecls X. C. 6. 1. 29. ; 


1509. xpficdar use (strictly employ oneself with, gel something done with ; 
cp. uti), and sometimes voulte», take the dative. Thus, obre rotrocs (rots voulyous) 
xpiirat ot’ ofs # EAN ‘EAAds voulfe. neither acts according to these institutions 
nor observes those accepted by the rest of Greece T.1.77. A predicate noun 
may be added to the dative: rotros xp&rra: Sopupdpors they make use of them as 
a body-guard X. Hi.5.8. The use to which an object is put may be expressed 
by a neuter pronoun in the accus. (1573); 7l xpyodpeba rovTm; what use shall 
we make of it ? D. 3. 6. 


1510. The instrumental dative occurs after substantives: utunow oxjuace 
imitation by means of gestures P. R. 397 b. 


1511. The instrumental dative of means is often, especially in poetry, re- 
inforced by the prepositions év, ctv, br6: év Abyos weiWey to persuade by words 
S. Ph. 1893, of Geoi év rots tepots éonunvay the gods have shown by the victims 
X.A. 6.1.81; cdv yipa Bapets heavy with old age 8.0. T.17; rods xepoly ig’ 
hperépyow ddotca a city captured by our hands B 374. 


1512. Dative of Standard of Judgment.-—That by which anything is | 
measured, or judged, is put in the dative: fuveuerpjoavto tats émiBohais Toy 
rrlvOuv they measured the ladders by the layers of bricks T. 3,20, r@de d%dor 
fv it was plain from what followed X. A, 2.3.1, ofs wpds tovs &Adous rerolyxe 
det rexpalperOar we must judge by what he has done to the rest D..9. 10, rim xpi 
kpiverOar TA wéddovTa Kah@s KpiOnrecGar ; ao ovk éureipla te kal dpovioe Kal heyy; 
by what standard must we judge that the judgment may be correct ? Is it not by 
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experience and wisdom and reasoning ? PR. 582a. With verbs of judging éx 
and dé are common. 


1513. Manner (see also 1527).—The dative of manner is used 
with comparative adjectives and other expressions of comparison 
to mark the degree by which one thing differs from another (Dative 
of Measure of Difference). 

Kepanhy éddrrwv a head shorter (lit. by the head) P. Ph. 101 a, o¥ moddats 
huépas torepoy FrOev he arrived not many days later X.H. 1.1.1, ébvres déxa 
huepats rpd Mavabnvaiwy coming ten days before the Panathenate festival T. 5.47 
Tocovry Hdlov {3 bow whelw KéxT nua the more I possess the more pleasant is my life 
X.C. 8.3.40, moAA@ veltwv eylyvero ) Bow dow Sy whelous éylyvovro the shouting 
became much louder as the men increased in number X. A. 4.7. 23. So with 
rodd@ by much, drtyw by little, T@ wavrl in every respect (by all odds). 

a. With the superlative: maxp@ dpora by far the best P. L, 858 e. 


1514. With comparatives the accusatives (1586) rf, rt, oddéy, Haber without a 
substantive are always used: ovdévy Frrov nihilo minus Xx. A.7.5.9. In Attic 
prose (except in Thuc.) rodv and éAlyor are nore common than 7oAhg and drlyw 
with comparatives. Hom. has only odd peltwr. 


1515. Measure of difference may be expressed by @y rim; ets rt, xavd Te; 
or by émi rem. 


1516. The dative of manner may denote the particular point of 
view from which a statement is made. This occurs chiefly with 
intransitive adjectives but also with intransitive verbs (Dative of 
Respect). (Cp. 1600.) 

dvhp rixla ere véos a man still young in years T. 5. 43, rots cduact 7d whéov 
isxtovea } Tots xpHuaciy a power stronger in men than in money 1.121, doGerhs 
TQ copare weak in body YD. 21. 165, ra dwvy rpaxds harsh of voice X. A. 2.6.9, 
ppovhoe Stapépwr distinguished in understanding X. C. 2. 3.5, r&v tore Suvd pec 
Tpovywr superior tn power to the men of that time T. 1.9, dvduare crovdal a 
truce so far as the name goes 6. 10. 

a. The accusative of respect (1600) is often nearly equivalent to the dative 
of respect. 


1517. Cause.— The dative, especially with verbs of emotion, ex- 
presses the occasion (external cause) or the motive (internal cause). 


Occasion: ry réxy édmloas confident hy reason of his good fortune T. 3. 97, 
Oavudtw TH aroxkdApoe: wou Toy mvAGy J am astonished ‘at being shut owt of the 
gates 4, 85, rovros Holy he was pleased at this X. A. 1. 9. 26, 7x Obucba rots 
yeyernuévors we were troubled at what had occurred 5.7. 20, xaherds pépw Tots 
mwapoter mpiyyacww I am troubled at the present occurrences 1. 3.3. Motive: 
girl cal ebvolg érbpevor following out of friendship and good will X. A. 2. 6.18. 
Occasion and motive: of wév dropia dxohotOwy, ol 5€ dmictia some (carried their 
own food) because they lacked servants. others through distrust of them T. 7. 76, 
UBper Kat ov« ofvy rodro mora» doing this out of insolence and not because he was 
drunk TD. 21. 74, 
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1518. Some verbs of emotion take éwi (with dat.) to denote the cause; so 
always yéya ppovety to plume onese?f, and often xalpew rejoice, Miweic Pac grieve, 
d-yavaxrety be vexed, aloxtverOar be ashamed. Many verbs take the genitive (1405). 


1519. The dative of cause sometimes approximates to a dative of purpose 
(1473): ’A@nvaior ef’ juas Spunvrar Acovrivwy xarorkloe the Athenians have set 
out against us (with a view to) to restore the Leontines T. 6. 38. This construc- 
tion is common with other verbal nouns in Thucydides, 


1520. Cause is often expressed by did with the accusative, tré with the 
genitive, less frequently by dugé or rept with the dative (poet.) or brép with the 
genitive (poet. ). 


COMITATIVE DATIVE 


1521. The comitative form of the instrumental dative denotes 
the persons or things which accompany or take part in an action. 


1522. Prepositions of accompaniment (yerd with gen., ctv) are often used, 
especially when the verb does not denote accompaniment or union. 


1523. Dative of Association. The dative is used with words de- 
noting friendly or hostile association or intercourse. This dative is 
especially common in the plural and after middle verbs. 

a. Kaxois duthOv xadros exBhog xaxds if thou associate with the evil, in the end 
thou too wilt become evil thyself Men. Sent. 274, a@ddAyAos Stercéyueba we have 
conversed with each other P. A. 87 a, 7@ wAHOe 7a pybévTa Kowwdoarres communi- 
cating to the people what had been said T. 2.72, debuevor robs pevyouras Evvadrdtar 
colo: asking that they reconcile their exiles with them 1. 24, els Abyous cor ENOety 
to have an interview with you X. A. 2.5.4, pererxtxaper tury Ovordy we have 
participated in your festivals X. H. 2.4.20, addfdors crovdas éroujoavro they 
made a truce with one another 3.2.20, adrots dua pidias févar to enter into friend- 
ship with them X.A.3.2.8. So with verbs of meeting: wporépxecda, rporrvyxa- 
ve alld évruyxdvery, dmavrar, 

b. roddols ddlyor paxsuevor few fighting with many T. 4. 36, Kipm wodepodvres 
waging war with Cyrus 1.18, dugucByroicr pev 60 etvorary of plrot Tots Pirous, épl- 
fouor dé oi Sedgopor ddAndas fréends dispute with friends good-naturedly, but 
adversaries wrangle with one another P. Pr. 837 b, dlkGs GAAH ors Sexdforrar they 
bring lawsuits against one another X.M.3. 5. 16, duadéperOar rovros to be at 
variance with these men J). 18. 31 (and so many compounds of dit), odk pn Tovs 
Abyous Tots Epyous dporoyely he said their words did not agree with their deeds 
T.5.55. So also rept d:& roddyou (dca udxns, els xetpas) lévar, revi oudce ywpeiv, etc. 

N.1,— modepety (udyxerOar) ctv rive (werd Tivos) Means to wage war in con~ 
junction with some one. 

N. 2. — Verbs of friendly or hostile association, and especially periphrases with 
moveto bat (rodenor, grovdas), often take the accusative with mpés. 


1524. Dative of Accompaniment.-—The dative of accompaniment 
is used with verbs signifying to accompany, follow, ete. 
dxodovbely 7G Hyoupévw to follow the leader P. R. 474, recur iptv Bovdopar 
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Iam willing to follow you X. A.3. 1.25. yerd with the genitive is often used, 
as are ovv and dua with the dative. 


1525. With airés.— The idea of accompaniment is often expressed by 
avrés joined to the dative. This use is common when the destruction of a per- 
son or thing is referred to. Thus, rap vedy pla abrots dvdpdow one of the ships 
with tts crew T. 4.14, efev Hee eis ras rdkets adtois crepdvos he bade them 
come to their posts, crowns and all X.C, 3.3.40. The article after adrés is rare ; 
and ovy is rarely added (X.C. 2.2.9). Hom. has this dative only with lifeless 
objects. 

1526. Dative of Military Accompaniment. — The dative is used in the 
description of military movements to denote the accompaniiment (troops, ships, 
etc.) of a leader: éfehavve: TG orparetware wavtl he marches out with all his 
army X. A. 1.7.14. ctv is often used with words denoting troops (T. 6. 62). 

a. An extension of this usage occurs when the persons in the dative are 
essentially the same as the persons forming the subject (distributive use): nyty 
épelrovro of modémot Kal larmix@ cal weA\TacTiK@ the enemy pursued us with their 
cavalry and peltasts X. A. 7. 6, 29. 

b. The dative of military accompaniment is often equivalent to.a dative of 
means when the verb does not denote the leadership of a general. 


1527. Dative of Accompanying Circumstance. — The dative, usually 
of an abstract substantive, may denote accompanying circumstance 
and manner. 

a. The substantive has an attribute: woA\} Bot mpeg eneiyns they aurankea 
with loud shouts T. 4.127, warrl cbéver with all one’s might 5.28, rixy ayabp 
with good fortune C. I. A: 2.17.7. 80 wavri (ovdert, EAXrw, TOOTH TH) TpdTy. 
Manner may be expressed by the adjective, as Bialy Oavdrw drodvioxey to die 
(by) a violent death X. Hi.4.3(= Big). 

b. Many particular substantives have no attribute and are used adverbially : 
Gety Spdpw to run at full speed X. A.'1. 8.19, Ble by force, Slxyg justly, ddrp by 
craft, (7G) epye in fact, hovxh quietly, xopidq (with care) entirely, xbouwp in 
order, duly, xix round about, (re) Aby@ in word, rpopdce ostensibly, ciyt, 
own} in silence, srovdy hastily, with dificulty, 77 adnOela in truth, t@ bvre in 
reality, épy7 in anger, puyn in hasty flight. 

N. — When no adjective is used, prepositional phrases or adverbs are gener- 
ally employed : ody xpavyf, by dlky, pera Slxns, wpds Blav (or Bialws). 

c. Here belongs the dative of feminine adjectives with a substantive (659, 
ete.) omitted, as ratrn in this way, here, dddrAy in another way, elsewhere, 7H, H 
in what (which) way. So dnnocle at public expense, idla privately, cog in com- 
mon, wegy on foot. 

N. —Some of these forms are instr cimantat rather than comitative, ¢.g. ravrn. 


1528. Space and Tinie. — The dative of space and time may some- 
times be regarded as comitative. 

a. Space: the way by which (qua), as éropevero TH 65@ hy rpérepor érorhoaro 
he marched by the road (or on the road?) which he had made before T.2.98; 
b. Time: xarnydpec as éxelvn TO xpdvy werGeln she charged that she had been 
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persuaded in (by) the course of time L.1.20. Some of these uses are instru- 
mental rather than comitative. 


WITH ADJECTIVES, ETC. 


1529. Many adjectives and adverbs, and some substantives, take 
the instrumental dative by the same construction as the correspond- 
ing verbs. . , 

cbppayos abrots their ally D. 9. 58, yxdpa buopos TH AaxeSaiporlwy a country 
bordering on that of the Lacedaemonians 15. 22, dxddovOa Tovrors conformable to 
this 18.257. So xoerds (cp. 1414), ctvuqwvos, avyyeris, uerairios, and diddopos 
meaning at variance with. — éropiévws TH vbuy conformably to the law P. L. 844 .e, 
6 éffs vouos rolT@ the law next to this D, 21.10. Many of the adjectives belong- 
ing here also take the genitive when the idea of possession or comection is 
marked.— dya chiefly in the meaning at the same timc.— xotvwvl& rots dvdpdot 
intercourse with men P. R. 466 c, érdpouy 7@ Tex iopare attack on the fort T. 4. 23. 


LOCATIVE DATIVE 


1530. The dative as the representative of the locative is used to 
express place and time. 


a. On the instrumental dative of space and time, see 1528. 


1531. Dative of Place.—In poetry the dative without a preposi- 
tion is used to denote place. 


a. Where a person or thing is: oras péow Epxet taking his stand in the middle 
of the court 2 306, v7 exero she lay on the ground S. O. T. 1266, vater Sper to 
dwell among the mountains O.'T. 1451. Often of the parts of the body (Hom. 
O0uG, xapdln, etc.). With persons (generally in the plural): dpimper}s Tpdecow 
conspicuous among the Trojans Z 477, rota. d avéorn A 68 nay berose up among 
them or a dative proper (four them). 

b. Place whither (init of motion) : redip wéce fell on the ground E82, xohep 
&op 60 put thy sword into its sheath « 333. 


1532. After verbs of motion the dative, as distinguished from the locative, 
denotes direction towards and is used of persons (1485), and is a form of the 
dative of interest. 


1533. Many verbs capable of taking. the locative dative in poetry, require, 
in prose, the aid of a preposition in composition. ‘The limit of motion is usually 
(1589) expressed by the accusative with a preposition (¢.g. els, mpds). 


1534. In prose the dative of place (chiefly place where) is used only of 
proper names: Jlvd0? at Pytho, "Ie@pot at the Isthmus, Zadrayin at Salanvis, 
Oduur lao. at Olympia, AOjrnor at Athens (inscr.); especially with the uames 
of Attic demes, as Padnpot, Sopixot, Mapaddn, But év Mapadéu and éy Iha- 
ramisoccur. Some deme-names require éy, as év KolAn. 


1535. Many adverbs are genuine locatives, as ofkor, dar, ravdnuel, Padnpot ; 
*AOhynot, WAaracdoc ; others are datives in form, as xixdw, [Idaraiais. 


1536. With names of countries and places, éy is more common than the 
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locative dative, and, with the above exceptions, the place where is expressed in 
Attic prose with é». 


1537. Verbs of ruling often take the dative, especially in Homer: Muput- 
dévecouy dvaoce A 180, Tuydvrecoty Bacidever n 59, Fpxe 3 dpa odiv 'Ayauéuvwr 
= 134, Rarely in prose: jyetrOai rem to serve as guide (leader) to some one, ém- 
arareiy rim to be set over one; epxev rivl means only = to Le archon (Mvodapov 
Epxovros A@nvatos T. 2.2). Cp. 1871. 

a. Only when stress is not laid on the idea of supremacy is the dative, 
instead of the genitive (1370), used with verbs of ruling. 


1538. It is not clear whether the dative with verbs of ruling is a dative 
proper (for), a locative (among ; ep. év dainiy dvagce 62), or an instrumental 
(by). apxev, fyeto Oa: may take the dative proper, dvdccey, Baciheverv, Kparety 
may take the locative dative. 


1539. Dative of Time. — The dative without a preposition is com- 
monly used to denote a definite point of time (chiefly day, night, 
month, year, season) at which an action occurred. The dative contrasts 
one point of time with another, and is usually accompanied by an 
attributive. 


1540. The dative denotes the time at which an action takes place 
and the date of an event. 

raurny yey Thy huépay abrot Eyevav, 7% Se Uorepala err. throughout that day 
they waited there, but on the day following, etc. X.H.1.1.14. Sor mporepaig 
the day before, rq Sevrépa the second day, "EdapyBordvos pnvds exry (Huéoe) 
POlvovros on the sixth of waning Elaphebelion Aes. 2.90, vn wai véa on the last 
of the month D. 18. 29 ; rplrw unvl in the third month L. 21. 1, wepudvre 7@ Oéper 
when summer was coming to an end T. 1. 80, e&nxoorg@ #ree im the sixtieth year 
1. 12; also with Gpq (xemdvos Spa in the winter season And. 1. 187). 

1541. The names of the regular recurring festivals which serve to date an 
occurrence stand in the dative: Tlava@yvalois at the Panathenaca D. 21. 156, 
rois Atovicios at the Dionysia 21.1, rats rourais at the processions 21.171, rots 
Tpaywodots at the representations of the tragedies Aes. 3.176. & is rarely added. 

1542. évis added: 

a. To words denoting time when there is no attributive: év r@ vende in 
winter X.Q.17.3; cp. 1444. b. When the attributive is a pronoun (sometimes) : 
(év) éxelvy rH tudpg. c. To statements of the time within the limits of which 
an event may take place (where ¢yrés with the genitive is common); to state- 
ments of how much time anything takes; with numbers, éAfyos, rodvs, etc. 
Thus, ¢vy rpicly juépacs for (during) three days X. A. 4. 8.8, ov pddiov ra ev 
dravri TO xpbvw wpaxbevra ev mid huepa SnrwOFvae it is not easy to set forth in a 
single day the acts of all time L. 2. 54, éehéaGae Thy SiaBoriy ev ovras dAlLyw xpbry 
to clear myself of calumny in so brief a time P. A.19a. évis rarely omitted in 
prose, and chiefiy when there is an attributive: ged vucri T. 6.27. @. Always 
with adjectives or adverbs used substantively : év 7G wapdvre, ev rG Tore, e@. TO 
words denoting the date of an event, not a point of time: év rg mporépa Tpec Bela 
in the first embassy Aes. 2.123. Thuc. employs év, as év 7p barepala éxxdryola in 
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the assenbdly held the day after 1. 44, but usu. the simple dative, as udyy in the 
battle 3. 54, éxelvy 7H éoBodry in that incursion 2.20, 79 mporépa éxkdrnola in the 
Jirst assembly 1. 44. 


1543. The dative and genitive of time are sometimes employed with only a 
slight difference (1447 a). 


DATIVE WITH COMPOUND VERBS 


1544. Many compound verbs take the dative because of their 


meaning as a whole. So dvréxew hold out against, éudicByrety dispute 
with (1523 b). 


1545. The dative is used with verbs compounded with ow (regu- 
larly), with many compounded with éy, éwi/, and with some com- 
pounded with zapd, zepi, zpés, and iad, because the preposition keeps 
a sense that requires the dative. 

éupreyas aire looking at him P. Charm. 162d, ésrlSas gumoiety dvOpdrois to 
create expectations in men X.C. 1.6.19, adrots éréwece 7d ‘EdAguixéy the Greek 
Sorce fell upon them X.A.4.1.10, éwéxewvro abrots they pressed hard upon them 
5.2.5, ovvadexeiv abrois to be thetr accomplice in wrong-doing 2.6.27, tuvicice 
Medjry pevdopévp they are conscious that Meletus is speaking falsely (i.e. they 
know it as well as he does) P. A. 34.b, ofroc ob mapeyévovro Bacthe? these did 
not join the king X. A. 5.6.8, wapdotu tiv 6 xipvé let the herald come with us 
3.1.46, HZevopSrri mpocérpexov dto veivioxw two youths ran up to Xenophon 
4.3.10, tsroxeisOa 7G kpxovre to be subject to the ruler P.G. 510c. 

a. So especially with verbs of motion and rest formed from ééva:, rimrecy, 
rilévar, Tpéxerv, elvac, ylyverOar, xelc Pa, etc. 

1546. Some verbs of motion compounded with wapd, wept, bré take the 
accusative (1559). 


1547. Some verbs have an alternative construction, ¢.g. repiBdddeev : Tevl re 
invest @ person with something, th rim surround something with something. 

1548. Compounds of ctv take the instrumental, compounds of éy take the 
locative dative, 


1549. When the idea of place is emphatic, the preposition may be repeated : 
éupetvavres ev TH ATTin remaining in Attica T. 2. 23; but it is generally not 
repeated when the idea is figurative: rots 8pxors éupévwv abiding by one’s oath 
J. 1.13. perd may be used after compounds of ody: per’ éuod cuvérder he sailed 
in company with me L. 21. 8. 


1550. The prepositions are more frequently repeated in prose than in poetry. 


ACCUSATIVE 


1551. The accusative is a form of defining or qualifying the verb, 
a. The accusative derives its name from a mistranslation (casus accusa- 
tivus) of the Greek (4 airiirixy rr Gots, properly casus effectivus, 1554 a). 
1552. A noun stands in the accusative when the idea it expresses is most 
GREEK GRAM. —23 
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immediately (in contrast to the dative) and most completely (in contrast to 
the genitive) under the influence of the verbal conception (in contrast to the 
nominative). 


1553. The accusative is the case of the direct object (919). The 
accusative is used with all transitive verbs (and with some intransi- 
tive verbs used transitively), with some verbal nouns, and with 
adjectives. 


1554. The direct object is of two kinds: 


a. The internal object (object effected): & dvnp rimre moAAds 
rAnyas the man strikes many blows. 

N. 1. — Here the object is already contained (or implied) in the verb, and its 
addition is optional. The accusative of the internal object is sometimes called 
the accusative of content. The object stands in apposition to the result of the 
verbal action. The effect produced by the verb is either (1) transient, when the 
object is a nomen actionis, and disappears with the operation of the verb, as in 
wdxny pdxerOar to fight a battle, or (2) permanent, and remains after the verbal 
action has ceased, as in refyos Texlfew to build a wall. The latter form is the 
accusative of result (1578). 

N. 2, — Almost any verb may take one of the varieties of the internal object. 

b. The external object (object affected): 6 avyp time tov 
maida the man strikes the boy. 

N. — Here the object is not contained in the verb, but is necessary to explain 
or define the character of the action in question. The external object stands 
outside the verbal action. : 

1555. Many verbs may take an accusative either of the external or of the 
internal object: réuvecy trAny fell timber, téuvery ras rpixas cut off the hair, 
ténvev ddd» open a road, but crovdas or épxca téuvery, with a specialized verbal 
idea, to make a treaty by slaying a victim (pass. 8px.a éry46n), Téuvery Oddy make 
one’s way (poet.), Texlfer xwplov fortify a place, but rexilfer retxos build 
awail. Cp. E.Supp. 1060: A. vikGoa vikny ra; pabely xpffw cdber, B. racds 
yuvaixas, xTh. A. Victorious in what victory? This I would learn of thee. 
B. Over all women. Here the construction shifts from the internal to the exter- 
ual object. 

1556. The direct object of-an active transitive verb becomes the 
subject of the passive: 6 rats id rod dvdpds timrerat the boy is struck 
by the man. 

a. The object of a verb governing the genitive or dative as principal object 
may also become the subject of the passive (1340). 

1557. In Greek many verbs are transitive the ordinary English equivalents 
of which are intransitive and require a preposition. So ow7Gy m1, otyay re to keep 
silence about something. 

1558. Many verbs that are usually intransitive are also used transitively in 
Greek. Thus, doeBety sin against, dvoxepalvey be disgusted at, xalpev rejoice at, 
HSec8a: be pleased at, daxptew weep for. Cp. 1595 b. 
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a. Poetical: doce agitate, repav 1654 pass on her way E. Hec. 63, riety sail, 
kporadl{ey rattle along (xporeiy strike Hat. 6.58), A\durecv make shine, xopevew 
Gebr, EXlooev Gedy celebrate the god by choruses, by dancing. 


1559. Many intransitive verbs are used transitively when compounded with 
a preposition, e.g. dvaudxerbas fight over again. — aroudxerbar drive off, door pé- 
gecba. abandon, &roxwpely leave.— diafalvev pass over, diarhety sail across, 
drekepxerOa go through. — elorévar come into the mind, elowdety sail into. — éxBal- 
vey pass, éxtpémer Oar get out of the way of, ékavaxwpety shun, éfloracdat avoid. — 
émiurrparevery march against. —xaravavpaxeiy beat at sea, xararodenely subdue 
completely, xararonireterda: reduce by policy. — perépxerOar seek, pursue, periévar 
go in quest of. —wapaBalvew transgress. —wepuévar go round, wepitcracbat sur- 
round. — mrpocorxety dwell in, rpooraltey sing in praise of. — brepBalvew omit. — 
bretépxerbas escape from. — brépxerbar fawn on, trodter@ar withstand, droxwpeiv 
shun, toloracbar withstand. 


1560. Conversely, many verbs that are usually transitive are used intransi- 
tively (with gen., dat., or with a preposition). Some of these are mentioned 
in 1591, 1592, 1595. Sometimes there is a difference in meaning, as dpéoxey = 
satisfy, with accus., = please, with dat. 


1561. The same verb may be used transitively or intransitively, often with 
little difference of signification. Cp. 1709. This is generally indicated in the 
treatment of the cases, ¢.g. alc@dverOal rt or Tivos perceive something, érOtpueto bal 
Teor rem consider something, péupecdal riva or rim blame some one. 


1562. On def pol rivos and de? pd tevos see 1400. With the inf. the accus. is 
usual (dat. and inf. X. A. 3.4.35). xp ué revos is poetical ; with the inf. xp% 
takes the accus. (except L. 28.10, where some read dixalous). (xp7 is an old 

" noun ; ep. ype, xpela need and 793.) 


INTERNAL OBJECT (OBJECT EFFECTED) 
COGNATE ACCUSATIVE 


1563. The cognate accusative is of two kinds, of which the second 
is an extension of the first. 


1564. (1) The substantive in the accusative is of the same 
origin as the verb. 

moddhy prvaplay prvapodvra talking much nonsense P. A.19¢, évréduye Thy 
puyny ratrny he shared in the recent exile 21a, riv év Dadaplv vavpaxlay vav- 
paxtoavres victorious in the sea-fight at Salamis D. 59.97, ras trooxéoes as 
otros brioxvetro the promises which he made 19.47, % airla dy alridvrar the 
charge they bring Ant. 6. 27. 

a. Sometimes the verb may be suppressed, as juiv uev ebyds rdode (et xouar) 
Jor us these prayers A. Ch. 142. 


1565. The cognate accusative occurs even with adjectives of an intransitive 
character: pre te copds dy Thy éxelvwr coplay pHre duabhs thy duablay being 
neither at all wise after the fashion of their wisdom nor ignorant after the fash- 
ion of their ignorance P. A. 22€, drivouvs érolyoay drivlay roiivie Gote xTh. 
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they disfranchised them in such a way that, etc. T.5. 34 (driuous émoincay = hripn- 
gar, cp. 1598). 


1566. Passive: édeuos érodeuetro war was waged X. H. 4. 8. 1. 


1567. (II) The substantive in the accusative is of kindred mean- 
‘ing with the verb. 


éEfAOoy AANGS ddovs they went forth on 5 bees expeditions X. H.1. 2. 17, Tov lepdy 
kadotuevor rodenov eorpdrevoay they waged what is called the Sacred War 'T.1.112, 
Hhodérnce TabTny Thy vocor he fell ill of this disease I. 19.24, dvOpdrov piarv Bra- 
army born to man’s estate S. Aj. 760. 


1568. Passive: rédcuos érapdxdn war was stirred up D. 18.151. 


1569. An extension of the cognate accusative appears in poetry with Keio Gaz, 
orfvar, xaOlgecv and like verbs: rémov, Syria xetrac the place in which he is 
situated S. Ph. 145, ré éoryxe wérpav; why stands she onthe rock ? E. Supp. 987, 
tplroda xablfwy sitting on the tripod E. Or. 956. 


1570. An attributive word is usually necessary (but not in Hom.) ; other- 
wise the addition of the substantive to the verb would be tautologous. But the 
attribute is omitted: 

a. When the nominal idea is specialized: guAaxds guddrrav to stand sentry 
&. A. 2.6, 10, pdpor pépery to pay tribute 5.5.7. 

b. When the substantive is restricted by the article: rdv wédeuov modeuely 
to wage the present war T.8. 58, rh» mopmrhy wéurev to conduct the procession 
6. 56. 

c. When a plural substantive denotes repeated occurrences: érpinpdpxnce 
Tpenpapy las he performed the duty of trierarch D. 45, 85. 

d.°In various expressions: 'OAvumia vicar to win an Ciiotin victory T. 1. 
126, Thy vavpaxiay vixjoa to be victorious in the sea-fight L. 19.28, dte» ra 
evayyédia to offer a sacrifice in honour of good news X. H. 1.6. 37. 

e. In poetry the use of a substantive to denote a special form of the action 
of the verb is much extended: ordfey alua to drip (drops of) blood S. Ph. 783, 
“Apn wreiy to breathe war A. Ag. 375, rip dedopxds looking (a look of) fire 7 446. 
This use is common, especially in Aristophanes, with verbs signifying the Zook of 
another than the speaker: BAére.y var to look mustard Eq. 631, BrAéwey dmicriav 
to look unbelief Com. fr. 1. 341 (No. 309) ; cp. ‘looked his faith”: Holmes. 

1571. The substantive without an attribute is (rarely) added to the verb as 
a nore emphatic form of statement: Afpov Anpety to talk sheer nonsense Ar. Pl. 
517, iBpcv bBpttev to insult grievously E.H.F.708. Often in Euripides. 

1572. The substantive may be omitted, leaving only the adjectival attribute : 
matooy dirdyy (scil. thyyiv) strike twice (a double blow) S. El. 1415, roirov dvé- 
kparyow ws ddlyas (scil. wAnyas) mwaicecev they called out that he had dealt him 
too (1063) few blows X.A.5.8.12. Cp. 1028. 


1573. Usually an adjective, pronoun, or pronominal adjective is treated as 
a neuter substantive. Cp. weyd’ auaprdver to commit grave errors D.5.5 with 
péyioTra apaprhyara auaprdvove. P.G.525d, The singular adjective is used in 
certain common phrases in prose, but is mainly poetical ; the plural is ordinarily 
used in prose. 
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nod yedav poet. (= Hdby yédwra yerav) to laugh swectly, ueya (Webdos) pev- 
derar he is a great liar, péya Ppovicds éxi rovr highly elated at this X. A. - 
3. 1, 27, weltov dpovet he is too proud 5.6.8, ra rv “ENN jvwy gpovety to be on the 
side of the Grecks D. 14. 34, uéyiorov ddbvarro had the greatest influence L.30. 14, 
Seva bBplfeev to maltreat terribly X, A.6.4.2, ravra émpecPevouer we fuljilled our 
mission as ambassadors in the same way TD. 19. 32, rl Bodderar Quty xpicGa ; 
uhat use does he wish to make of us? X.A. 1.3.18 (= rhea Bobderar ypelay 
XpiHoGar, cp. xpHcGal rim xpelay P. L. 868b). 


1574. Passive: rotro obk éetcbnoay they were not deceived in this X. A. 
2.2.18, Tadra oddels dy wecbeln no one would be persuaded of this P. L. 886 d. 


1575. Fora cognate accusative in conjunction with a second object, see 1620. 


1576. Note the expressions ducdfew dixny decide a case, SixdfecOar Slenv rev 
go to law with somebody, Subxew ypagdyy tiva indict somebody, gevyev Sixny Tivds 
be put on one’s trial for something; ypddecOal tiva ypapyy indict one for a 
public offence, pevyery ypadynv be put on one’s trial for a public offence. Also 
aywrlverbar orddiov (= dyGva atadlov) be a contestant in the race-course, vixav 
ordduor be victorious in the race-course, vixay Sixny win a case, viKdv yrapny carry 
a resolution (pass. yrbunv irraobar), dpretv dixny lose a case. 


1577. The (rarer) dative (¢68@ rapBetv, Bralwy Gavdrw drobvijoKey, pevyerv 
gvyn) expresses the cause (1517), manner (1518), or means (1507). 


ACCUSATIVE OF RESULT 


1578. ‘The accusative of result denotes the effect enduring after 
the verbal action has ceased. 

&rxos otrdoat to smite (and thus make) a wound E361 (so obj édadvery y 74), 
mpeo Beberv Thy elpyyyny to negotiate the peace (go as ambassadors (rpéo Bes) to make 
the peace) D. 19.134, but rpecBevery tpecBelav to go on an embassy Dinarchus 
1.16, vousoua xbrrey to coin money Hat. 8. 86, omovdas, or Spxia, Tépvery (1555). 

1579. Verbs signifying to effect anything (atpew raise, abtew exalt, iddoKev 
teach, tpépery rear, matdevey train) show the result of their action upon a sub- 
stantive or adjective predicate to the direct object: oé OfBal 7 ovx éraldevoay 
xaxdy Thebes did not train thee to be base 8. O. C. 919, rotrov rpédery re kal attev 
péyav to nurse and exalt him into greatness P.R. 565 ¢, érorxodopjoavres abd 
byndorepoy raising it higher T.7.4. Such predicate nouns are called proleyitic. 
Passive: péyas éx pixpod Piurmos ybtnra: Philip has grown from a mean to be a 
mighty person 1.9.21. Cp. 1613. 


ACCUSATIVE OF EXTENT 


1580. The accusative denotes extent in space and time. 
1581. Space. — The accusative denotes the space or way over which 
an action is extended, and the measure of the space traversed. 


ayew (oTpariav) orevas d5ovs to lead an army over narrow roads X.C. 1.6. 48, 
ehavver oTabuods Tpels, rapacdyyas eixoor kal dbo he advances three stages, twenty- 
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two parasangs X.A.1.2.5, dméxer # WAdrasa r&v OnBGv cradlovs éBdoujxovra 
Plataca is seventy stades distant from Thebes T. 2. 5. 

a. This use is analogous to the cognate accusative after verbs of motion 
(&ddous éfeNGetv, whetvy Oddarrav). 


1582. Time. — The accusative denotes extent of time. 

Epervev nuepas erra he remained seven days X. A. 1.2. 6, tvppaxlav érovjoarro 
éxarov rn they made an alliance for a hundred years T.3. 114. 

1583. The accusative of time implies that the action of the verb covers the 
entire period. When emphasis is laid on the uninterrupted duration of an 
action, rapd with the accusative (1692. 3. b) and é:d with the genitive (1685. 1. b) 
are used. The accusative of time is rarely employed where the dative (1540) 
is properly in place: rAvde rhv qyuépiv Aes. 3.7. 

1584. Duration of life may be expressed by yeyovds: ern yeyovds éEB3ony- 
kovra seventy years old P.A.17d. (Also by etva: and the genitive, 1327.) : 


1585. To mark (a) how long a situation has lasted or (b) how much time 
has elapsed since something happened, an ordinal is used without the article, 
but often with the addition of obroct. The current day or year is included. 
Thus (a) Thy pnrépa redevTHhoacay Tplrovéros rouvrt my mother who died two years 
ago LL. 24.6, éridedhunne rpirny jon nuépay he has been in the city since day before 
yesterday P. Pr. 309d. (b) darnyyéOn Bl\urros rplrov 4 réraprov eros rovti 
‘“Hpatoy retxos rodopxay this is the third or fourth year since it was announced 
that Philip was besieging fort Heraeum D. 3. 4. 

1586. On the accusative of extent in degree, see 1609. With a comparative 
we find odd and éAfyor as well as roAd@ and ddAlyw (1514); and always ri, rt, 
ovdéy with the comparative. 


1587. Time and degree are often expressed by prepositions with the accusa- 
tive. See. Prepositions under dul, avd, did, él, card, mapd, rpéds, bro, 


TERMINAL ACCUSATIVE (IN POETRY) 


1588. In poetry after verbs of motion the accusative may be used 
without a preposition to express the goal. 

doru Kadpeioy portdy having come to the city of Cadmus S. 0. T. 35, réupoperv 
ny ‘EdAdda we will convey her to Greece i. Tro. 8838. Of persons in Hom. (espe- 
cially with ixvéopar, tw, ixdvw = reach) and in the lyric parts of the drama: 
pvnoripas ddixero came unto the suitors a 332. Cp. ‘‘arrived our coast”: 
Shakesp. In Hdt. 9.26 payer nudas ixvéeoOa: means we declare that it befits us. 

1589. The limit of motion is also expressed by -de (€orvde Hom., in prose, 
"AOhvate =" AOhvas + Oe; yapale or xaudve = xauas + de, Cp. yaual; ofxade) 
and, regularly in prose, by eis, érl, wapd, mpds, ws (with a person) with the 
accusative. 


EXTERNAL OBJECT (OBJECT AFFECTED) 


1590. Of the many transitive verbs taking this accusative the 
following deserve mention: 
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1591. (I) To do anything to or say anything of a person. 

a. e& (xadds) roretv, Spay (rarely with mparrecyv), edepyerety, duvdvar, dpedety 
(also with dat.), Pepameverv, kaxGs rovety, Kaxody, Kakoupyety, BrAdmrecy, ddixety, UBpl- 
fev, Bidfer Oar, duelBerOar reguite, ripwpetrOar punish, hipalvera: (also with dat.), 
AwBao ba. (also with dat.). 

b. e& (kahds) déyerv, edroyely, Kodaxebecy, Owmeverv, Tpooxuvely, KaxGs héyeLy, 
KaKohoyetv, Kaxnyopelv, Aocdopely. 

1592. cupdéperv and dtocrere?y profit, BonOety help, rodopetroar rail at take 
the dat., ddccety injure and vBpltev insult also take ets riva or mpés teva, 


1593. ef (xaxds) dxovey, raoxev are used as the passives of «8 (xaxdés) 
Aéyerv, wotetvy, Cp. 1752. 


1594, Many of the above-mentioned verbs take a double accusative (1622). 


1595. (II) Verbs expressing emotion and its manifestations. 

a. oPetcGar, Sediévar, rpetv, extrApTTeTOat, KaTawAnTrrecOa fear, mwryscey 
crouch before, etrhaBeirbar beware of, Oappetv have no fear of (have confidence 
in), aldetoOar stand in awe of, aloxtverO@ar feel shame before, dvoxepalvey be dis- 
gusted at, ddecty pity, wevOetv, Opnvetv, daxpierv, kréerv (kralev) lament, weep over. 

b. yalpev rejoice at and #derbar be pleased to hear take the accus. of a person 
only in the poets and only with a predicate participle (2100). alcxtvecGar, xal- 
pev, HderPar, dvoxepalvery usually take the dat. in prose. @appely may take the 
instr. dat. (Hdt, 3. 76), 


1596. (III) Verbs of swearing. 

éuvdvac swear by (rods bods, pass, Zeds duwporar) and swear to (roy 8pkoy, pass. 
6 bpxos déuaporar). So émiopxety swear falsely by. 

a. durbvat rods Peods may be an abbreviation of éuvbvar Spxov (internal object) 
T@y Gedy. 

pb. The accusative is used in asseverations with the adverbs of swearing yd, 
od ud, val pd, v7}. 

Nay, by Zeus: pa (rov) Ala, od wad (rov) Ala. 
Yea, by Zeus: val pd (rov) Ala, vy (rdv) Ala. 

pa is negative, except when preceded by val. wd may stand alone when a nega- 
tive precedes (often in a question) or when a negative follows in the next clause: 
pa Tov’ Adddw, ovxh Ar. Thesm. 269. yd is sometimes omitted after ov, and after 
val: ob Tov “Odvprov S. O. T. 1088, vai rav kdpay Ar. Vesp. 1488. 

c. The name of the deity may be omitted in Attic under the influence of 
sudden scrupulousness: pi roy — od ot ye not you, by — P.G.466e. 

1597. (IV) Various other verbs. 

gpevyey flee from, dmodidpdoxey escape from, évedpevery lie in wait for, pbdvew 
anticipate, duyddrrecOar guard oneself against, dutverbac defend oneself against, 
AavOdverv escape the notice of, uéver wait for, éxrelrev and éridrelreyv give out, 
Sail (76 orpdrevpa 6 ciros érédure corn failed the army X. A.1.5.6). 

1598. The accusative is rarely found after verbal nouns and adjec- 
tives, and in periphrastic expressions equivalent to a transitive verb. 
(This usage is post-Homeric and chiefly poetical.) 
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Xods mporouréds (= rporéurovea) escorting the libations A. Ch, 23, 74 peréwpa 
gpovrictyHs @ speculator about things above the earth P. A.18b, émirhuoves Hoar 
Ta mpoohxovTa they were acquainted with thetr duties X.C. 8. 8.9, wbdeuos dopa 
moptipos war providing dificulties (things for which there is no provision) A. Pr. 904, 
moda cuvlorwp (a house) full of guitty secrets A. Ag. 1090, o¢ dvéiuos adle to escape 
thee S. Ant. 787; apyds eiue( = efapvodpuar) 7.4 épwrdpeva say ‘no’ to the question 
P. Charm. 158 ¢, re@véot 7g Se tods dwootbdous they are in mortal fear of the 
envoys D, 4.45; other cases 1612. 


1599. Elliptical Accusative.— The accusative is sometimes used 
elliptically. 

otros, & oé Tor (scil. kad) ho! you there, I am calling you! Ar. Av, 274, p%, 
mpbs ce Gedy TIS pe mpodobvar (= pH}, mpds Ged ce alt) do not, I implore thee by 
the gods, have the heart to leave me! E. Alc. a) BA por wpdpacey (scil, mapexe) 
no excuse! Ar, Ach. 345. Cp, 946. 


FREE USES OF THE ACCUSATIVE 
ACCUSATIVE OF RESPECT 


1600. To verbs denoting a state, and to adjectives, an accusative 
may be added to denote a thing in respect to which the verb or 
adjective is limited. 

a. The accusative usually expresses a local relation or the instrument. The 
word restricted by the accusative usually denotes like or similar to, good or 
better, bad or worse, a physical or a mental quality, or an emotion. 


1601. The accusative of respect is employed 

a. Of the parts of the body: 6 d&vOpwros roy Sdxrvdov ddye? the man has a 
pain in his finger P. R. 462d, rupdds Ta 7 Sra rév re vobv Ta 7 bupar’ ef blind - 
art thou in ears, and mind, and eyes S. O. T. 871, wédas dxds’AxtrArdeds Hom. 

N. — The accusative of the part‘in apposition to the whole (985) belongs 
here, as is seen by the passive. Cp. 7d» rAqi’ abyéva him he smote on the neck 
A 240 (Bare Goipor “Apna car’ abxéva 6406) with BéBAnar keveGva thou art smitten 
in the abdomen E 284. 

b. Of qualities and attributes (nature, form, size, name, birth, number, etc.): 
Siapéper yuvh dvipds Thy Pvoww woman differs from man in nature P. R. 453 b, 
o5é Youxey Ovnras dOavdryor Séuas xal eldos épitey nor is it scemly that mortal 
women should rival the immortals in form and appearance € 218, roraués, Kvdvos 
bvoua, ebpos SU0 wéOpwv a river, Cydnus by name, two plethra in width X. A. 
1. 2. 23 (so with bos, Bdbos, uéyebos), whHOos ws Suoxtrroe about two thousand in 
number 4. 2. 2, \é£ov boris ef yévos tell me of what race thou art K. Bacch. 460. 

c. Of the sphere in general: devol udxny terrible in battle A. Pers. 27, yévecGe 
Thy didvoay transfer yourselves in thought Aes. 3. 158, 7d pév én’ euol ofxopar, 7d 
& éml col céowopa so far as I myself was concerned I was lost, but through you 
am saved X. C.5. 4. 11. Often of indefinite relations: mdavra xaxbs base in all 
things S.O.T. 1421, ratra dyads txacros hudy, drep copes, & 5é duals, radta dé 
xaxés each one of us is good in matters in which he is skilled, but bad in those 
in which he ts ignorant VP. Lach. 194d. 
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1602. Very rarely after substantives : xeipas alxunrys a warrior valiant with 
(thy) arm w 242, vedviar ras dpes youths by their appearance L. 10. 29. 


1603. For the acccusative of respect the instrumental datiye (1516) is also 
employed, and also the prepositions eis, xard, ™pés,.€.g. Stapépery dperp or els 
dperhy, 

1604. Not to be confused with the accusative of respect is the accusative 
after intransitive adjectives (1565) or after the passives of 1682. 


1605. The accusative of respect is probably in its origin, at least in part, an 
accusative of the internal object. 


ADVERBIAL ACCUSATIVE 


1606. Many accusatives marking limitations of the verbal action 
serve the same function as adverbs. 


1607. Most of these adverbial accusatives are accusatives of the internal 
object: thus, in rédos dé eire but at last he said, rédos is to be regarded as 
standing in apposition to an unexpressed object of the verb — words, which were 
the end. Many adverbial accusatives are thus accusatives in apposition (991) 
and some are accusatives of respect (1600). It is impossible to apportion all 
cases among the varieties of the accusatives ; many may be placed under differ- 
ent heads. The use of adjectives as adverbs (uéya wdovows very rich) is often 
‘derived from the cognate accusative with verbs (uéya mdovretv), 


1608. Manner. —rpérov rivd in some way, tTlya rpdrov tn what way ? révée 
(rodrov) Tov Tpbroy in this way, rdvra Tpbrov in every way (also wavrl rpdrw), 
thy taxlorny (666v) in the quickest way, rihv evOctay (686v) straightforward, 
mpotka, Swpedv gratis (1616), Sikny after the fashion of (dlxyv rofbrov like an 
archer P. L, 705e), mpdpacw in pretence (érdee rpdpacty éx’ ‘EXAnoréyrou he 
sailed professedly for the Hellespont Hat. 5.33), xdpw for the sake of (lit. 
favour): od Thy’ AGnvalwy xdpiv éotparetovro did not engage in the expedition out 
of good will to the Athenians Hat. 5. 99, roi xdpiv for what reason ? Ar. Plut. 
58, Thy chy fxw xdpw for thy sake Ihave come S. Ph. 1413. Cp. 993. 


1609. Measure and Degree. —péya, peyddra greatly, rod’, roAXd much, 7d 
wont, Ta ToANE for the most part, doov as much as, obdév, uydév not at all, 
Tocodrov so much, rt somewhat, dpxjv or Thy dpxyy at all with od or uy (év Te 
mapaxphua ovK toTiy apxny dpba@s Bovrever@a: it is utterly impossible to deliberate 
correctly offhand Ant. 5. 78). 


1610. Motive. — 7! why ? roro, radra for this reason (cognate accus.): 71 
HrOes quid (cur) venisti = riva tk des; Tolro xalipw (= Tavrnyv Ty xapav 
xalpw) therefore I rejoice, abira rabra fxw for this very reason have I come 
P, Pr. 310e, robr’ dxGer6e fur this reason you are vexed X. A. 3,2, 20. 


1611. Time and Succession (1582): 75 viv now, rd wadae of old, mpbrepov 
before, rd rporepoy the former time, mparov first, rd Kar’ dpxds in the beginning, 
7d mpGrov in the first place, 1d redeuraioy in the last place (for 76 devrepov in a 
series use recta or recta dé), TO Nourdy for the future, axuyy atthe point, just, 
Katpoy in Season. 
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~TWO ACCUSATIVES WITH ONE VERB 


1612. A compound expression, consisting of the accusative of an abstract 
substantive and roteiodat, rlbecbar, Zxerv, etc., is often treated“as a simple verb ; 
and, when transitive, governs the accusative : rh» xupay xaradpopats delay érotetro 
(= érffero) he ravaged the country by his incursions T. 8. 41, *IMtov pOopas 
Pious erro (= eyyndlaavro) they voted for the destruction of Ilium A. Ag. 814, 
popphy exw &v pev wpSrd co. (= ey péupouar) I blame thee first for one thing 
E. Or. 1069, 7a 3’ év péow Afforiv loxers (= ewrravOdver) what lies between thou 
hast no memory of 8. O. C. 583. See 1598. So with other periphrases in 
poetry: réxva pnxivw Abyor (= paxpbrepoy mporgpwrd) I speak at length to my 
children S. O. C. 1120, ef 5¢ yw’ GS’ det Noyous efFpyxes (= Hpxou Aéyerv) if thou didst 
always (begin to) address me thus 8. El. 556. 


EXTERNAL OBJECT AND PREDICATE ACCUSATIVE 


1613. Verbs meaning to appoint, call, choose, consider, make, name, 
show, and the like, may take a second accusative as a predicate to 
the direct object. 


orparyyov atroév drdiake he appointed him general X. A. 1.1.2, rarépa éué 
éxadetre you were wont to call me father 7. 6. 88, atpeic@ar abrov roy *Ivdav 
Bacthda SixactHy to choose the king of the Indians himself to be arbitrator X. C. 
2. 4. 8, ob yap Slkatoy ote Tovs Kaxods uarny xpnoTods voulfecy ote rods xpyaTods 
kaxovs fur it is not just to consider bad men good at random, or good men bad 
S. O. T. 609, Tinddeor orparnyoyr éxecporérncar they elected Timotheus general X. H. 
6.2.11,- rv ciyiy cov Evyxdpnov Ojow I shall consider your silence as consent 
P. Crat. 435 b, éavrdy Secwdryv rerolnxev he has made himself master X. C. 
1.3.18, day due cdv Oepdrovra roujon if you make me your servant X. O. 7. 42, 
els rovs "EAAnvas cavTdy codiorhy wapéxwv showing yourself a sophist before the 


Greeks P. Pr. 312a, eduad@ wdvra rapéxev to render everything easy to learn 
X. O. 20.14. Cp. 1579. 


1614. The absence of the article generally distinguishes the predicate noun 
from the object: émyyyé\Xero rods kébdakas Tovs adtoo wAoUTWwTdTovs TOY TONTOY 
mojoev he promised to make his flatterers the richest of the citizens L. 28. 4. 


1615. Especially in Plato and Herodotus, after verbs signifying to name, to 
call, the predicate noun may be connected with the external object by (a 
redundant) efvac (911); cogiorhy dvopdtovor rov dvopa elvar they call the man 
a sophist P. Pr. 81le, érwruplav yer opixpds re cat péyas elvar he is called both 
short and tall P. Ph. 102c. This is due to the analogy of verbs signifying to 
think or say (1041). 


1616. A predicate accusative may stand in apposition to the object: @5wxa 
Swpeav Ta NUT pa I gave. them the price of their ransom as a free gift D. 19. 170. 
1617. This use is the source of: many adverbial accusatives (993, 1606 ff.). 


1618. Passive: both the object and the predicate accusative of the active 
construction become nominative (1748) in the passive construction: abrds orpa- 
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trys 4pé0n he himself was chosen general L. 12. 65, adtrot vopobéra: krnOjoovrat 
they shall themselves be called lawgivers LP. L. 681 d. 


JNTERNAL AND EXTERNAL OBJECT WITH ONE VERB 


1619. Many verbs take both an internal and an external object. 


1620. The external object refers to a person, the internal object 
(cognate accusative, 1563 ff.) refers to a thing. Here the internal 
object stands in closer relation to the verb. 


6 wédepos deluvnorov matdelav atrods éraldevce the war taught them a lesson 
they will hold in everlasting remembrance Aes. 8. 148, rocofrov éxOos éxOalpw ce 
Thate thee with such an hate 8, El. 1034, Médnrés pe éypdwaro riv ypapyy ratryy 
Meletus brought this accusation against me P. A.19b, fxos, 75 piv Bade the 
wound that he dealt him E795 (1578), Madriddys 6 thy ev Mapaddu pdyny rods 
BapBdpous vixjoas Miltiades who won the battle at Marathon over the barbarians 
Aes. 3.181, rdv dvdpa rérrew ras mdyyas to strike the man the blows Ant. 4. y. 1, 
xadolel pe robro 7d Svopa they give ne this appellation X. O. 7. 3. 


1621. Passive (1747): racav Ocparciay Separevépevos receiving every manner 
of service P. Phae. 255 a, réwrecbat revrjxovta mryyas to be struck fifty blows 
Aes. 1.139, ) xplois, Av éxpléy the sentence that was pronounced upon him L. 18. 
50, Tas udyas, dos dpoau grrjOnoar €& Tomit the battles in which the Persians 
were defeated I. 4.145, Svopa év xexrAnpyévoe DixedcGrat called by the one name of 
Sicilians T. 4. 64. 


1622. So with verbs signifying to do anything to or say anything of a person 
(1591): moda dyaba tyas erolnoev he did you much good L. 5.3, ravri pe ro- 
odor that’s what they are doing to me Ar. Vesp. 696, Ta Totabra éravd* Aynoldaov 
I praise Agesilaus for such merits X. Ages. 10.1, rods KoperBlovs woddd Te Kat 
kaka €deye he said many bad things about the Corinthians Hdt.8.61. For the 
accusative of the thing, 8 (xadds), xax@s may be substituted ; and e’s and mpés 
with the accusative occur. 


1623. The accusative of the person may depend on the idea expressed by 
the combination of verb and accusative of the thing (1612) ; as in rods rodexlous 
eipydcGat kaxd to have done harm to the enemy L. 21.8 (here ecipydoéa: of itself 
does not mean to do anything to a person), 


1624. When the dative of the person is used, something is done for (1474), 
not to him: rdvtra érolncay tots drrofavodcw they rendered all honours to the 
dead X. A. 4.2.28. eis or rpds with the accusative is also employed. 


1625. Passive of 1622: dca dda 7 rods Hotxetro all the other wrongs that the 
State has suffered D. 18. 70. 


1626. Verbs of dividing (vépew, xaravéuery, Siarpetv, réuve) may take two 
accusatives, one of the thing divided, the other of its parts (cognate accus.). 
Thus, Kopos rd orpdrevpa xatéverue Sabena pépy Cyrus divided the army into twelve 
divisions X.C.7.5.18. els or xard may be used with the accusative of the parts. 


1627. Passive: diufpyras } dyopa rérrapa peépyn the Agora ts divided into four 
parts X.C.1.2.4. es and card may be used with the accusative of the parts. 
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DOUBLE OBJECT WITH VERBS SIGNIFYING TO ASK, DEMAND, ETC. 


1628. Verbs signifying to ask, clothe or unclothe, conceal, demand, 
deprive, persuade, remind, teach, take two objects in the accusative, 
one of a person, the other of a thing. 


ov r00T eépwrS ce that’s not the question I’m asking you Ar. Nub. 641; x:7Sva 
tov éavTod éxelvov judlese he put his own tunic on him X.C. 1.8.17, ido & 
*ArddAwy adres éxdiwy Eue. xpnoTnyplav écOAra lo Apollo himscly divests me of my 
oracular garb A. Ag. 1269; rv Ovyarépa Expurre Toy Gdvarov rot dvdpds he con- 
cealed from his daughter her husband’s death L. 32.7; Kipov alrety rota to ask 
Cyrus for boats X. A.1.3 14, ws éyé roré twa 4 éwpitduny pic Odv 4 Gryoa that 
I ever exacted or asked pay of any one P. A. 31 ¢; rovTwy Thy TEhy drooreper 
pe he deprives me of the value of these things D. 28.13; dpas robro ob welOw I can- 
not persuade you of this P.A.37a; dvapviow ipas Kal rods Kivduvous I will remind 
you of the dangers also X.A.3. 2.11; oddels €6l5akE pe Tadrny Thy Téxvqy nobody 
taught me this art X. O.19.16. ; 


1629. Both person and thing are equally governed by the verb. The accusa- 
tive of the person is the external object ; the accusative of the thing is sometimes 
a cognate accusative (internal accusative). 


1630. Some of these verbs also take the genitive or dative, or employ prepo- 
sitions. Thus épwraéy ria mwepl rivos, alrely (airetobal) ri wapd tivos, daroorepety 
or dpatpete Gal rivd Tivos (revds TL) (1394), or Tevt re (1483) 5 dvapipryoxery Tivd 
Tivos (1356) ; wadeverr Tivd Tive OF Tivad els (Or mpds) With the accusative. 


1631. The poets employ this construction with verbs of cleansing (a form 
of depriving): xpda vigero dAuny he was washing the brine from his skin ¢ 224, 
aipa xd@npov Zapryddva cleanse the blood from Sarpedon Tl 667. And with 
other verbs (in tragedy), ¢.g. riwwpeloar avenge on, pereddeiv seek to avenge on, 
weTiévar execute judgment on, émioxyrrey charge. 


1632. Passive (1747): b3d Bacihéws rerpaiypévos Tods pbpovs having had the 
tribute demanded of him by the king T. 8.5, dco: trrovs drectépnvta all who have 
been deprived of their horses X. C. 6. 1. 12, odk éweiPovro ra éoayyedbévra they 
would not credit the news Hdt. 8. 81, povorxiy mwadevbels having been instructed 
in music P. Menex. 236 a (here poverng is possible), obdéy dAdo Giddoxerat &rOpw~ 
wos } éricthunv man is taught nothing else except knowledge P. Men. 87 c. 

1633. The accusative of extent (1580) is freely used in the same sentence 
with other accusatives, as depeveyxdvres Tov Aevxadlwy icOudv Tas vats having 
hauled the ships across the isthmus of Leucas T. 3. 81. 

On the accusative of the whole and part, see 985; on the accusa- 
tive subject of the infinitive, see 1972 ff.; on the accusative absolute, 
see 2076. See also under Anacoluthon. 


TWO VERBS WITH A COMMON OBJECT 
1634. The case of an object common to two verbs is generally that de- 
manded by the nearer: ot Se? rots aadorpiBais @yxadety otd éxBdddew ex Toy 
worewr we must not accuse the trainer or banish him from the cities P. G. 4604. 
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a. The farther verb may contain the main idea: éwiripd kat drodoxcudgec real 
he censures some and rejects them at the scrutiny L. 6. 83. 


1635. The construction is usually ruled by the participle, not by the 
finite verb, when they have a common object but. different constructions, and 
especially when the object stands nearer the participle: rovrw Sods iyeubvas 
mwopeved Bat srehetiree Hoixws having given him guides he ordered him to proceed 
quietly X. C. 5. 8. 53; and when the common object stands between, as rpocre- 

odvres Tots mpuross spleviies Salling upon the foremost they put them to light 
. TP. 7. 58. 

a. Sometimes the finite verb regulates the construction, a8 xaddois mapexe- 

Nevero Tois “EAAnot he summoned the Greeks and exhorted them X. A. 1. 8. 11. 


PREPOSITIONS 


1636. Prepositions define the relations of a substantival notion 
to the predicate. 

a. All prepositions seem to have been adverbs originally and mostly ad- 
verbs of place ; as adverbs they are case-forms, Several are locatives, as repli. 


1637. The prepositions express primarily notions of space, then notions of 
time, and finally are used in figurative relations to denote cause, agency, means, 
manner, etc. Attic often differs from the Epic in using the prepositions to 
denote metaphorical relations. The prepositions define the character of the 
verbal action and set forth the relations of an oblique case to the predicate with 
greater precision than is possible for the cases without a preposition. Thus, 
pera be pvnoeripow eure he spake among the suitors p 467 specifies the meaning 
with greater certainty than pryoripoey tee. So 6 ‘EMAjvwr o6fos may mean 
the fear felt by the Greeks or the fear caused by the Greeks ; but with é£ or rapd 
(cp. X. A. 1.2.18, Lye, 130) the latter meaning is stated unequivocally. The use 
of a preposition often serves to show how a construction with a composite 
case (1279) is to be regarded (genitive or ablative; dative, instrumental, or 
locative). 


1638. Development of the Use of Prepositions. — 

a. Originally the preposition was a free adverb limiting the meaning of the 
verb but not directly connected with it: xar’ ap’ ero down he sate him A101. 
In this use the preposition may be called a ‘ preposition-adverb,’ 

b. The preposition-adverb was also often used in sentences in which an 
oblique case depended directly on the verb withont regard to the preposition- 
adverb. Here the case is independent of the preposition-adverb, as in Breda pwr 
&o ddxpva winte from her eyclids, away, tears fall £129. Here Breddpwr is 
ablatival genitive and is not governed by a6, which serves merely to define the 
relation between verb and noun. 

c. Gradually the preposition-adverb was See into closer connection 
either (1) with the verb, whence arose compounds such as dwowiwrew, OF 
(2) with the noun, the preposition-adverb having freed itself from its adverbial 
relation to the verb. In this stage, which is that of Attic prose, the noun was 
felt to depend on the preposition. Hence arose many syntactical changes, e.g. 
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the accusative of the limit of motion (1588) was abandoned in prose for the 
preposition with the accusative. 


Prepositions have three uses. 


1639. (I) Prepositions appear as adverbs defining the action of 
verbs. 


1640. The preposition-adverb usually precedes the verb, from which it is 
often separated in Homer by nouns and other words: tuiy dad Aovydy apbvat 
to werd off destruction from (for) us A671, mpd yap fixe Ged the goddess sent her 
Sorth A195, éxev xdra yaia the earth held him fast B 699. 


1641. So, as links connecting sentences, wpds 5¢ cal and xal wpds and besides, 
émi 5€ and besides, pera 5€ and next, thereupon (both in Hdt.), év 6€ and among 
- the number (Hat.). 


1642. The verb (usually éorf or eiol, rarely cul) may be omitted: od ydp ris 
pwéra rotos dvnp for no such man is among them ¢~ 98. Cp. 944. 


1643. The preposition-adverb may do duty for the verb in parallel clauses: 
&vopes dvécray, av pev dp ’Arpetins . . . dv 8 &pa Mnpidvys the men rose up, rose 
up Atreides, rose up Meriones ¥ 886. Soin Hdt. 


1644. (II) Prepositions connect verbs and other words with the 
oblique cases of nouns and pronouns. 


1645. It is often impossible to decide whether the preposition belongs to the 
verb or to the noun, Thus, é« 5¢ Xpioqis vnds BH A439 may be Chryseis went 
out of the ship or Chryseis went-out-from (Bn) the ship. When important 
words separate the prep.-~adv. from the noun, the prep.-adv. is more properly 
regarded as belonging with the verb, which, together with the prep.-adv., gov- 
erns the noun: dudi b€ xara: Spors dicoovra: and his mane jloats-about his 
Shoulders Z509. The Mss. often vary: rotow éyw ped’ ouideov (Or peGoptreor) 
with these I was wont to associate A 269. 


1646. (III) Prepositions unite with verbs (less frequently with 
nouns and other prepositions) to form compounds. Cp. 886 ff. 


a. From this use as a prefix the name ‘preposition’ (apé0eors pracpositio) is 
derived. The original meaning of some prepositions is best seen in compounds, 


1647. Improper prepositions (1699) are adverbs used like prepositions, but 
incapable of forming compounds. The case (usually the genitive) following an 
improper preposition depends on the preposition alone without regard to the 
verb ; whereas a true preposition was attached originally, as an adverb, to a 
case depending directly on the verb. 


1648. The addition-of a preposition (especially did, xard, ovv) to a verbal 
form may mark the completion of the action of the verbal idea (perfective 
action). The local force of the preposition is here often lost. So duapedyew 
succeed in escaping, karadiaxey succeed in pursuing, ovrrereivy accomplish, carry 
into effect (redetvy do, perform). 


1649. Two or more prepositions may be used with one verb, either sepa- 
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rately, as adverbs, or in composition with the verb. Thus, o77 82 wapéé (or rap’ 
é£) he stood forth beside him 4 486, When two prepositions of like meaning 
are used in composition, that preposition precedes which hes the narrower 
range: oupperéxerv take part in with, dupurepréper Oa: to be put round about 
as a crown. When two prepositions are used with one noun, the noun usually 
depends on the second, while the first defines the second adverbially ; as dug 
wept kphyny round about a spring B305. It is often uncertain whether or not 
two prepositions should be written together. 


a. Such compound prepositions are déugurepl, wapét, taréx, dréx, diéx, drompd, 
3:ampé, weperpé. Improper prepositions may be used with true prepositions, as 
Béxpe els Td orparéredov as far as (into) the camp X. A. 6. 4. 26, 


1650. Tmesis (rufous cutting) denotes the separation of a preposition from 
its verb, and is a term of late origin, properly descriptive only of the post-epic 
language, in which preposition and verb normally formed an indissoluble com- 
pound.. The term ‘tmesis’ is incorrectly applied to the language of Homer, 
since in the Epic the prep.-adv. was still in process of joining with the verb. 


1651. In Attic poetry tmesis occurs chiefly when the preposition is separated 
froin the verb by unimportant words (particles, enclitics), and is employed for 
the sake of emphasis or (in Euripides) as a mere ornament. Aristophanes uses 
tmesis only to parody the style of tragic choruses. 


1652. Hat. uses tmesis frequently in imitation of the Epic; the intervening 
words are dv (= ody), enclitics, 5¢, pév.. . 54, etc. 


1653. In Attic prose tmesis occurs only in special cases: dvr’ ef moiety (rd- 
oxev) and ody eB (kaxGs) roety (rdoxev). Thus, dcovs ef mufoavras 4 édes 
avr’ €6 mwerolnxer all whom the city has requited with benefits for the service they 
rendered tt D. 20. 64. Here e rerolyxev is almost equivalent toa single notion. 


1654. The addition of a preposition to a verb may have no effect on the 
construction, as in éxBfvar 77s veds, whereas Piva ris veds originally, and still 
in poetry, can mean go fronv-the-ship ; or it may determine the construction, 
as in wepryevéodar euot to surpass me DD. 18,236. Prose tends to repeat the pre- 
fixed preposition: é«Bfva: éx THs ves T. 1. 137. 


1655. <A preposition usually assumes the force of an adjective when com- 
pounded with substantives which do not change their forms on entering into 
composition, as atvodos a national meeting (636s). Otherwise the compound 
usually gets a new termination, generally -ov, -w» neuter, or -fs feminine, as 
évir nov dream (vrvos), émvyouvls thigh-~muscle (yéwv). 


1656. The use of prepositions is, in general, more common in prose than in 
poetry, which retained the more primitive form of expression. 


1657. A noun joined by a preposition to its case without the help of a verb 
has a verbal meaning: drd wacGy dpxGv érevOepla freedom from all rule P. L. 
698 a (cp. édevdepody a6 Tivos). 

1658. In general, when depending on prepositions expressing relations 


of place, the accusative denotes the place (or person) toward which or the 
place over which, along which motion takes place, the dative denotes rest in 
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or at, the genitive (ablative) passing from. Thus, jcw rapa oé Ihave come to 
you T. 1.137, of wap éavr@ BapBapor the barbarians in his own service X. A. 
1.1.5, mapa Baochéws woddol mHds Kipov daxFGdXOov many came over from the king 
to Cyrus 1.9.29. The true genitive denotes various forms of connection. 


1659. Constructio Praegnans.—a. A verb of motion is often used with a 
preposition with the dative to anticipate the rest that follows the action of the 
verb: éy 7@ woraug &recov they fell (into and were) in the river X. Ages, 1. 32. 
‘This use is common with 7.0éva., idptav, xabiordvar, etc., and with tenses of 
completed action which imply rest ; as of év 79 viow kvdpes SiaBPeBnxébres the men 
who had crossed to (and were in) the island T. 7. 71. 

‘b. A verb of rest is often followed by a preposition with the accusative to 
denote motion previous to or following upon the action of the verb: wapfoayr es 
Zdpdas (they came to Sardis and were in the city) they arrived at Sardis X, A. 
1.2.2, és Kuphyny éowOnoay they were saved by reaching Cyrene T.1.110, gpd@n 
mperBevThs eis Aaxedaluova he was chosen ambassador (to go) to Lacedaemon 
X%.H. 2.2.17. Cp. 1692. 1. a. 


1660. Stress is often laid on (a) the starting-point or (b) the goal of an 
action. 


a. Karadnoas drd dévipwy rods trmous tying his horses to (from) trees 
X. H. 4.4.10. By anticipation of the verbal action (attraction of the prep. 
with the article): riv dwd orparomddou rdkiv Edkurev he deserted his post in the 
army Aes. 3. 159, of ék THs dyopas xarahurévres Ta Guia Epvyov the market-people 
(ol ev 7H dopa) left their wares and fled X. A.1. 2. 18. 


b. With verbs of collecting (d@polfev, cvddéyev) and enrolling (éyypdper) : 
els wedlov dOpolfovrar they are mustered in(to) the plain K. A. 1.1.2, els &vrdpas 
eyypawat to enrol in(to) the list of men D. 19. 230. 


1661. So with adverbs: drov édndAvOapev where (= whither, dot) we have 
gone X.C.6. 1.14, der daredbrroper, éravéhOwpev let us return to the point whence 
(= where, Srov) we left of P. Ph. 78b, dyvoe? roy exetOer rorepov Sedpo Hkovra he 
does not know that the war in that region will come hither (= dv éxet wbdeuov 
éxetdev) D. 1. 15. 


1662. Some adverbs and adverbial phrases meaning fromm are used with 
reference to the point of view of the observer: éxarépwOev on either side, évder 
cal €vdev on this side and that, éx detias on the right (a dextra), ol awd THs oxnvijs 
the actors, 76 éx rot loOpot retxos, Td és Thy TladdHvyy retxos the wall (seen) from 
the isthmus, the wall toward (looking to) Pallene T. 1. 64 (of the same wall). 


1663. Position. — The preposition usually precedes its noun. It may be 
separated from it 

a. By particles (uédv, dé, yé, 74, ydp, obv) and by ofua I think: év oby rh wbre 
P. RB. 456 d, eds 5é ye ofvar tas &AdGs odes to the other cities I think 568 c. 

Note that the order riv pév xwpay (1155) usually becomes, e.g. mpds wey Thy 
xXdpav or pds Ty xapav wév. Demonstrative 6 uév and 6 dé, when dependent on 
a preposition, regularly follow the preposition, and usually with order reversed 
(1109): év per Gpa rots cupgwvobpev, év S€ rots of in some things then we agree, 
but not in others P, Phae. 263 b. 
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b. By attributives: els Katiorpou rediov to the plain of the Cayster X. A. 1.2. 11. 

c. By the accusative in oaths and entreaties (with rpés) : mpls oe rHade unr pbs 
by my mother here I implore thee EB. Phoen. 1665 ; cp. per te deos oro and see 1599. 

N.—A preposition is usually placed before a superlative and after as or dre 
qualifying the superlative : ws éai mdeforov Tod éuthov over the very greatest part 
of the throng T. 2. 34. odd, rdvv, wdda may precede the preposition and its 
case: wodd éy mhelovi airia with far better reason T. 1.35. 

1664. In poetry a preposition is often placed between an adjective and its 
substantive; very rarely in prose (rogde ev rdtec in the following manner - 
P. Criti. 115). 

1665. ep! is the only true preposition that may be placed after its case in 
Attic prose: codlas répc about wisdom P. Phil. 49a, dy éya oddy otre péya obre 
pixpoy wépt ératw about which I understand nothing either much or little P. A. 
19¢e. When used with two substantives wépe is placed between them : rod éclov 
Te TWépt Kai Tov dvogtov concerning both that which is holy and that which is un- 
holy P. Buth.4e. mépe occurs very often in Plato, only once in the orators and 
possibly twice in Xenophon. On anastrophe, see 175. 

a. évexa and xdpw (usually) and &vev (sometimes) are postpositive. The re- 
tention of the postpositive use of mepi may be due to the influence of évexa. 
In poetry many prepositions are postpositive. 


VARIATION OF PREPOSITIONS 


1666. The preposition in the second of two closely connected clauses may 
be different from that used in the first clause either (1) when the relation is 
essentially the same or (2) when it is different. Thus (1) && re 74s Kepx6pas 
xal dad Tis yrelpov from Corcyra and the mainland T.7.83, and (2) ofre xara 
Yiv otre 51a Oardooys neither by land nor by (the help of the, the medium of 
the) sea 1.2. Cp. 1668. 


REPETITION AND OMISSION OF PREPOSITIONS, ETC. 


1667. a. For the sake of emphasis or to mark opposition and difference, a 
preposition is repeated with each noun dependent on the preposition: card re 
modepor Kal Kara Thy &Any Slarray in the pursuit of war and in the other occu- 
pations of life P. Tim. 18c. 

b. A preposition is used with the first noun and omitted with the second 
when the two nouns (whether similar or dissimilar in meaning) unite to form 
a complex : repi rod dixalov cal dperijs ‘concerning the justice of our cause and 
the honesty of our intentions’ T. 3.10. 

c. In poetry a preposition may be used only with the second of two nouns 
dependent on it: Aekddy card Aavdlas from Delphi and Daulia S. O.T. 784. 


1668. In contrasts or alternatives expressed by 7,4... #, cal... kal, etc., 
the preposition may be repeated or omitted with the second noun: kal kara yijv 
cal Kara Oddarray both by land and by sea X. A. 1.1.7, mpds éxbpoy } pldrov to foe 
or friend D. 21. 114. 


1669. When prepositions of different meaning are used with the same noun, 
GREEK GRAM, — 24 
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the noun is repeated ; thus neither upon (the earth) nor under the earth is ott” 
évl yfs ot’ brd ys P. Menex. 246 d. 


1670. In explanatory appositional clauses (988) the’ preposition may be 
repeated for the sake of clearness or emphasis; as é« rodrwy of dvopacrol ylyvor- 
Ta, éx Tay éwirndevodrrwy Exacta the men of mark come from those who have 
practised each art P. Lach. 183c, and commonly after demonstratives. ‘rhe 
preposition is not repeated when such an appositional clause is closely con- 
nected with what precedes: elxds pndé vouloar mepl évds pdvov, dovrelas avr’ 
éXevbeplas, dywriferOa: nor should you think that you are contending for a single 
issue alone: to avert slavery instead of maintaining your freedom T.2.638. A 
preposition is usually not repeated before descriptive appositional clauses (987) : 
mwepl xpnudTrwr dadreis, aBeBalov mpéyparos you are talking about wealth, an 
unstable thing Com. frag. 3. 88 (No. 128). 


1671. Before a relative in the same case as a noun or pronoun dependent on 
a preposition, the preposition is usually omitted: xara ratryny Thy Aruxlav Ry hy 
éya viv he was at that age at which Inow am VD. 21.155, @ire?rae bd Gy (= Tov- 
twv dv) pireirat is loved by whom it is loved P. Euth.10c. But the preposition 
is repeated if the relative precedes: pds & Tis wépixe, mpds Totro Eva mpds év 
txacrov epyov det xoulfey it is necessary to set each individual to some one work 
to which he ts adapted by nature P. R. 423d. 


1672. In Plato a preposition is often omitted in replies: #77apev0s— vd 
thos; pjoce. Tov ayabot, djocouer overcome — by what? he will say. By the 
good, we shall say Pr. 355c. 


1673. The preposition is usually omitted with the main noun or pronoun when 
it is used in a clause of comparison with as (rarely domep) as: de? ws rept ynTpds 
kat Tpopod THs. xw@pas PovdreveoBar they ought to take thought for their country 
as their mother and nurse P.R.414e; so, usually, when the two members are 
closely united: as mpds ef547’ éue od TaANOF Abye speak the truth to me as to one 
who knows Ar. Lys. 993. The preposition is often omitted in the clause with as 
(Somep) as, 7 than: of wap’ obdéy ovrws ws 7d ToLadTa roveiy dwokddacLY Who OWE 
their ruin to nothing so much as to such a course of action D. 19. 263, rept rot 
péddovTos padNov Bovrever Gar } Too wapévros to deliberate about the future rather 
than the present T. 3. 44. 


1674. A preposition with its case may have the function of the subject, or 
the object, of a sentence ; or it may represent the protasis of a condition. 

Subject: @puyov wepl éxraxoclous about eight hundred took to flight X. H. 
6.5.10; (gen. absol.) cuverreynévwy wepl érraxogious, KaBwy adrods xaraBalver 
when about seven hundred had been collected he marched down with them 2.4, 5. 
Object: drépGepay és dxraxoclous they killed about eight hundred T. 7. 32. Prot- 
asis: éwel did y’ buds adrovs dda: Av drwrdrerTE for had it depended on your- 
selves you would have perished long ago D. 18.49 (cp. 2844). . 


ORDINARY USES OF THE PREPOSITIONS 


1675. Use of the Prepositions in Attic Prose. — 
With the accusative only: dvd, els. 
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With the dative only: é», ody. 
With the genitive only: dyri, dard, é&, pd, 
With the accusative and genitive: dupt, did, card, werd, brép. 
With accusative, genitive, and dative: él, rapd, rep!, mpbs, vd, 
a. With the dative are also used in poetry: dvd, dug (also in Hat.), perd. 
aré (anv), é& (és) take the dative in Arcadian and Cyprian. 
b. The genitive is either the genitive proper (of the goal, 1849, 1850, etc.) 
or the ablatival genitive. 
c. The dative is usually the locative or the instrumental, rarely the dative 
proper (as with éré and mpés of the goal). 


1676. Ordinary Differences in Meaning. — 


GENITIVE AcovsaTive 

appl, mwepl concerning round about, near 
Sud through owing to 
Kard, against along, over, according to 
wera with after 
bwép above, in behalf of over, beyond 

GENITIVE Dative ACCUBATIVE * 
éxl on: on to, toward, for 
Tape Jrom with, near , to, contrary to 
apes on the side of at, besides to, toward 
ord by, under under under 


1677. Certain prepositions are parallel in many uses; e.g. dvd and xa7d, 
dvri and mp6, dé and éx, audi and mepi, trép and rept, ért and mpéds, ody and 
pera. 

1678. The agent is expressed by different prepositions with the genitive : 
tré of persons and things personified (1698. 1.N.1): the normal usage in Attic 

prose. 
mwapa: here the agent is viewed as the source. The action is viewed as starting 

near a person, or on the part of a person. 
dud through: the intermediate agent. 
a6: indirect agent and source (rare) to mark the point of departure of the 

action. Chiefly in Thue. . 
é¢: chiefly in poetry and Hat. In Attic prose of emanation from a source. 
mwpos: to mark the result as due to the presence (before) of a person; chiefly in 

poetry and Hat. 


1679. Means is expressed by dd with the genitive (the normal usage in Attic 
prose), dé, éf, év, ovr. Afotive is expressed by bd (gen.), ded (accus.), evexa. 


1680. Prepositions in composition (chiefly dé, did, xa7d, civ) may give an 
idea of completion to the action denoted by the verb (1648). 
a. For the usage after compound verbs see 1382 ff., 1545 ff., 1559. 
LIST OF PREPOSITIONS 
1681, dpdi (cp. dude, duddrepos, Lat. ambi-, amb-, am-) originally 
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on both sides (either externally only, or inside and outside), hence 
about. Cp. the use of zepié (1693) throughout. Chiefly poetic, Ionic, 
and Xenophontic. In Attic prose chiefly with the accusative. 


J. dpoi with the Genitive 
Local (very rare and doubtful): of dupi ravrns oikdovres ris wédtos dwellers round 
about this city Hdt. 8.104 (only here). Cause: about, concerning: dudl ofjs 
Adyw matdos I speak about thy child E. Hec. 580, audi dy eiyov diadepdpevor 
5 ease about what they had X. A. 4. 5. 17. 


2. apoht with the Dative 
Local: dud’ duo €xer cdxos he has a shield about his shoulders A527. Cause: 
poBnbeis dupi ry yuvackl afraid on account of his wife Hdt. 6. 62, dudi o6pm 
by reason of (encompassed by) terror E. Or. 825; Means: dudl coglg ‘ with the 
environment of poetic art’? Pind. P.1.12. Often in Pindar. 


3. dpbi with the Accusative 
Local: audi Midnrov about Miletus X. A. 1.2.3, 25payor dud’ "Ayia they ran 
around Achilles Z 30; temporal: dul delAnv towards evening X. A. 2.2.14. 
Number: dudl rods Sicxtrdlovs about two thousand 1.2.9; of occupation with 
an object: dugl detrvov cixev he was busy about dinner X.C. 5. 5. 44. 
4 of dudl riva the attendants, followers of a person, or the person himself with 
his attendants, etc.: dviyp TOy audi Kipov rict Gv one of the trusty adherents 
of Cyrus X. A.1.8.1, of dugi Xewploogov Chirisophus and his men 4. 3.21, 
ol dupt Upwraybpay the school of Protagoras P.'Th.170c. This last phrase 
contains the only use of ¢ugl in Attic prose outside of Xenophon. 


; 4. apcl in Composition 
Around, about: éudiBdddew throw around (on both sides), apugdiréyev dispute 
(speak on both sides). 


1682, dvd (Lesb. év, Lat. an- in anhelare, Eng. on): originally up 
to, up (opposed to xara). Op. dvw. . 


1. dvd with the Dative 
Local only (Epic, Lyric, and in tragic choruses): dva cximtpm upon a staff A 15. 
2. ava with the Accusative 

Up along; over, through, among (of horizontal motion). Usually avoided by 
Attic prose writers except Xenophon (three times in the orators). 

a. Local: Toahigher point: dva rdv roraydy up stream Hat. 1.194 (ep. xara 
Tov woTazov). Extension: dva orparov through the camp A 10, dvd racay 
Thy viv over the whole earth X. Ag. 11.16, Bacidijas dua cro Exwr having 
kings in thy mouth B 250 (cp. did orduaros Zxeww). 

b. Extension in Time: dvd vixra through the night 380. Seec. 

ec. Other relations: Distributively: ava éxardy dvdpas by hundreds X. A. 3.4. 
21, dva ra&cay nucpav daily X.C.1.2.8. Manner: dvd xpdros with all their 
might (up to their strength) X.A.1. 10.15 (better Attic xara xpdros), ava 
Abyor proportionately P. Ph. 110d. 
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3. ava in Composition 
Up (dvlaracda: stand up, dvacrpégey turn upside down), back (dvaxwpety go back, 
dvaptpvyoKerr remind), again (dvarveiy breathe again, dvanepicbat practise 
constantly), often with a reversing force force (dvadtew unloose). 


1683. dvri: originally in the face of, opposite to; cp. dvra, evavrios, 
Lat. ante (with meaning influenced by post), Germ. Antwort, ‘reply.’ 


1. dvrt with the Genitive only 
Local: dx wy éornkdres standing opposite to (from the point of view of the 
speaker, i.e. behind) which (pine-trees) X.A.4.7.6. In other meanings: 
Instead of, for, as an equivalent to: dvri woddnov elphyn peace instead of 
war T. 4.20, rd wap’ uot édéobar dv7l r&v oko. to prefer what I have to 
offer you here instead of what you have left at home X.A.1.7.4, rhv 
TerevThy dytl THs Tay CdvTwy gwrnplis #AdrAgMEavTo they exchanged death for 
the safety of the living P. Menex. 237 a; in return for, hence ayv6’ grou 
wherefore S. El. 585; for rpds in entreaty: o dvrl raldwy rSvie ixerevouer 

we entreat thee by these children here S. O. C. 1826. 


2. avri in Composition 


Instead, in return (dv7ididbvar give in return), against, in opposition to (dvriré- 
yew speak against). 


1684. aé (Lesb. etc. én) from, off, away from; qrenely of 
separation and departure. Cp. Lat. ab, Eng. off, of. 


1. aad with the Genitive only 

a. Local: xararndjois dnd rot trou leaping down from his horse X. A. 1.8. 28, 
éOnpevey ard immov he used to hunt (from a horse) on horseback 1. 2.7, 
amd Oardoons at a distance from the sea T.1.7. Figuratively: dé 
OcGv apxsuevor beginning with the gods X. A. 6. 3, 18. 

b. Temporal: a¢ éorépas after evening began (ater sundown) X. A. 6, 3. 23, dard 
Tob avrot onuelov on the same signal 2. 5, 82, ard rSyvctrwy after meals 
XK.R. L. 5. 8, é¢ of since. 

c. Other relations: (1) Origin, Source: in prose of more remote ancestry: 
Tovs uev dd Gedy, rods 8° ef abra&y rSyv Gedy yeyovsras some descended 
(remotely) from gods, others begotten (directly) of the gods themselves 
1.12.81. (This distinction is not always observed.) Various other 
relations may be explained as source. 

(2) Author: as agent with passives and intransitives, when an action is done 
indirectly, through the influence of the agent (éré of the direct action 
of the agent himself). Not common, except in Thuc. (chiefly with 
mpdrrecbat, déyecOar, and verbs of like meaning): érpdx6y dm’ adrdy 
obdev Epyov nothing was done under their rule T.1.17. The starting- 
point of an action is often emphasized ratlier than the agent: dad 
ToANGY kal pds Tordods AOYou yryvouevor speeches made by many and to 
many T. 8. 98, 
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(3) Cause (remote): dd robrov Toi Todpiuaros éryvéby he was praised in 
consequence of this bold deed T. 2. 25, raira ovx adrd rixys éylyvero, 
GAN dxd wapackevijs ris éufjs this happened not from chance but by 
reason of the preparations I made L. 21. 10. 
(4) Means, Instrument: orpdrevya cuvédeter dd xpnudrwy he raised an army 
by means of money X. A.1.1.9; rarely of persons: dm’ atrady Brdya 
to do injury by means of them T. 7. 29. 
(5) Manner: dwd rod rpogavots openly T. 1. 66. 
(6) Conformity: dd rot tcov on a basis of equality T. 3.10, dad tuupaxlas 
airévouos independent by virtue of (according to) an alliance 7. 57. 
‘N.—dré with gen. is sometimes preferred to the simple gen., often for 
emphasis: of Moyo: d¢’ budy the words that proceed from you T. 6. 40, ddtyor dad 
mwoddOv a few of the many 1.110 (cp. 1817a). Thuc. has many free uses of dé. 
2. ard in Composition 
From, away, of (amiévac go away, droraxlfey wall of), in return, back (dro- 
didbvac give back what is due, dwatrety demand what is one’s right). 
Separation involves completion (hence dwavarloxey utterly consume, dro- 
Obev pay off a vow), or privation and negation (drayopevey forbid, dro- 
ruyxdvew miss). Often almost equivalent to an intensive (drog¢dvai speak 
out, drodexvivat point out, drorokuay dare without reserve). 


1685. 8d (Lesb. 24) through, originally through and out of, and 
apart (separation by cleavage), a force seen in comp. (cp. Lat. dis-,’ 
Germ. zwi-schen). 

1. 81a with the Genitive 

a. Local: through and out of (cp. Hom. diéc, drarpd), as 50 you Fyxos HAGev 
the spear went clear through his shoulder A481, d&xotcar dca Tédovs to listen 
from beginning to end Lyc. 16. TZhrough, but not out of: ba rodeulas 
(Y4s) wopever Oat to march through the enemy’s country X. Hi.2.8 and often 
in figurative expressions: 6:4 yepds €xev to control T. 2.13, da ordpuaros 
exe to have in one’s mouth (be always talking of) X. C.1.4, 25 (also ava 
oréua). : 

bt. Temporal: of uninterrupted duration; as did vucrés through the night &. A. 
4. 6. 22, 5:4 wavrés constantly T. 2. 49. 

c. Intervals of Space or Time: 6ca déxa émadtewy at intervals of ten battlements 
T. 3.21, dca xpévov after an interval L. 1.12, intermittently Aes. 3. 220, dd 
moddod at a long distance T. 3. 94. 

d. Other relations: Means, Mediation (per): adrds d¢ éavrod ipse per se D. 48. 

- 15, d1a TovTov ypdppara méupas sending a letter by this man Aes. 3. 162. 
State or feeling: with efvac, yiyver@ar, Zxecv, of a property or quality: da 
pbBov cick they are afraid T. 6.34, 80 hauxlas eixev he kept in quiet 2. 22, 
enOety Huty dia paxns to meet us in battle 2.11, avrots dca pidlas lévac to enter 
into friendship with them X&. A. 3.2.8. Manner: 6:4 raxéwy quickly T. 4. 8. 


2. 8a with the Accusative 


a. Local: of space traversed, through, over (Epic, Lyric, tragic choruses): dca 
ddpara through the halls A 600; dia voxra 8510 is quasi-temporal. 
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b. Cause: owing to, thanks to, on account of, in consequence of (cp. propter, ob): 
51a Tods Geods Eoptouny I was saved thanks to the gods D. 18. 249, ripwpevos 
ph b¢ éavrév, AdAG Sid Sdkay mpoyovwy honoured, not for himself, but on 
account of the renown of his ancestors P. Menex. 247 b. So in ef ph did Teva 
(Tt) had it not been for in statements of an (unsurmounted) obstacle: ¢al- 
vovTat KpaThoavres dy rHv Paciéws rpaypdrwy, ef wh dd Kopoy it seems they 
would have got the better of the power of the king, had it not been for 
Cyrus I. 5. 92. 

c. dé is rarely used (in place of &vexa) to denote a purpose or object: da rhv 
ogerépav dbkav for the sake of their honour T. 2. 89, 8¢ érjpeay for spite 
D. 89. 82 (cp. dca vigor évexa vycelas on account of disease in order to gain 

. health P. Lys. 218 e). 

d. dd with gen. is used of direct, 5:4 with accus. of indirect, agency (fault, merit, 
of a person, thing, orsituation). dd with gen. is used of an agent employed 
to bring about an intended result; 6:4 with accus. is used of a person, thing, 
or state beyond our control (accidental agency). (1) Persons: rpatav 
raira &¢ Evdpuudyou they effected this by the mediation of Eurymachus 
T. 2.2, rd dca rodrous drokwhbra what has been lost by (the fault of) these 
men D. 6.34. The accus. marks a person as an agent not as an instrument. 
(2) Things: vépoi, 50 Sv édevbpios 6 Blos tapacxevacOjcerat laws, by means 
of which a life of frecdom will be provided X. C. 8. 8.52, 51a rods vbpous 
Berrtous yeryvouevor &vOpwroe men become Letter thanks to the laws 8. 1. 22. 
Sometimes there is little difference between the two cases: 60 dy dart’ 
dmédero D. 18, 33, 8¢ obs darav7’ darwdero 18. 35. 


N. — da with gen. (= through) is distinguished from the simple dative (= by): 
5¢ of dpGpev cal @ dxovopey P.'Th. 184 c¢. 





e. For dé with accus. to express the reason for an action, the dative is some- 
times used (1517): rots remparypévas poBotuevos rods AOnvalovs fearing the 
Athenians by reason of what had happened T.3.98. The dative specifies 
the reason less definitely than 84 with the accusative. 

f. When used in the same sentence, the dative may express the immediate, dd 
with the accus. tle remoter, cause: dcGevelg cwpdrwv 61a rhv cirodelav bre- 
xwpouv they gave ground from the fact that they were weak through lack 
of food T. 4. 36. 

g. dé with accus. contrasted with bré6 with gen.: pyjoouev atrd 5C exetva bd 
THs abrod xaxlas darohkwhévat we shall say that it (the body) ts destroyed 
on account of those (remoter) causes (as badness of food) by tts own evil 
CGimmediately) P. R. 609 e. 


3. Sd in Composition 


Through, across, over (d:aBalvew cross), apart, asunder (duaxdrrav cut in two, 
diaxpivery discernere, diadépear differ, diatvywrar disjoin), severally (dia- 
diSbvae distribute). 

dia- often denotes intensity, continuance, or fulfilment (d:apéveer remain to 
the end, diapbelpev destroy completely). dia- is common in the reciprocal 
middle (1726), as in dadréyeodar converse; often of rivalry (of Scamodtrevopevor 
rival statesmen, Siaxovrlgerbar contend in throwing the javelin). 
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1686. els, és into, to, opposed to é£; from éy + s (ep. Lat. ads from 
ab+s). See on év. On cis with the genitive by ellipsis, see 1302. 


1. els with the Accusative only 
In the Old Attic alphabet (2 a), generally used in Attica in the fifth century, 

ES was written, and this may be either e/s or és. In the fourth century EID was 

generally written. In Thue. és is printed, but its correctness may be doubted; 

other Attic prose writers use eés, the poets els or (less frequently) és. It is not 
true that in poetry és is used only before consonants, efs only before vowels. 

a. Local: of the goal: Ziwedol €f "Iradlas dtéBnoav és Dexedlay the Sicels crossed 
over out of Italy into Sicily T.6.2; with a personal object: #drGev ex ris 
"Aglas és dvOpdrous dwdpous he came from Asia to (a land of) poor men T.1.9, 
éoréume: ypduuata és (v.l. mpds) Baoikda he dispatches a letter to (the 
palace of) the king 1.187 (of sending, etc., to individuals ds or mpés is 
used); against: ¢orpdrevaay és thy Arruchy they invaded Attica T. 8.1, 
moreuos Tots Kopir@lois és rovs ’AOnvalouvs war between the Corinthians and 
the Athenians 1.55; with verbs of rest, 1659b. The idea of motion holds 
where Eng, uses in or at: redeuray els te to end in T.2.51. Extension: 
Tledorovvynctous StaBareiv és rods “EXAnvas to raise a prejudice against the 
Peloponnesians among the Greeks T. 3.109; in the presence of (coram): 
és Td kowdy Aéyerv to speak before the assembly 4. 58. 

b. Temporal: of the goal: upto, until: és éué up to my time Hat. 1. 52, és rédos 
Jinally 3.40; at (by) such a time (of a fixed or expected time): apoetre els 
tplryv jyudpiv mapetvar commanded them to be present on the third day 
X. C. 3.1. 42, Frere eis rpaxocrhy yudpay come on the thirtieth day 5. 3.6. 
Limit of time attained: efs rowirov Kkaipdy ddiyyévar arriving at such a 
time L. 16.5. Extension (over future time): els 7év Aourdy xpbvov in all 
future time L. 16. 2. 

c. Measure and Limit with numerals: els xiAlous to the number of (up to) a 
thousand X. A. 1. 8. 5, els dv0 two abreast 2. 4. 26, és Spaxuny to the amount 
of a drachma T. 8. 29. : 

ad. Other relations: Goal, Purpose, Intention: 4 of warpis els oé dmoBdérec 
your country looks for help to you X. H. 6.1. 8, xpho@as els Tas opevddvas to 
use for the slings KX. A. 3.4.17, madevew els dperqv to train with a view to 
virtue P.G.519e. Relation to: kaddv els orparidv excellent for the army 
X. C. 3.3.6, often in Thuc. (= apés with accus.). Manner: els xatpdv in 
season X.C,3.1. 8, els S0vaper to the extent of one’s powers 4. 5, 52. 


2. els in Composition 
Into, in, to (cisBalvey enter, elorpdrrew get in, exact a debt). 


1687. é& in (poetic evi, elv, eivi), Lat. in with the abl., en-; opposed 
to eis into, é& out of. On év with the genitive by ellipsis, see 1302. 
1. év with the Dative (Locative) only 
a. Local: in, at, near, by, on, amony: év Zwapty in Sparta T. 1. 128, % é 
Koply0y paxn the battle at Corinth X. Ages. 7. 5, wéds olxoupdrn ev To 
Evtelvy wovry a city built on the Huxine X. A. 4.8. 22, év rq krdivp éorneds 
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standing upon the bed L. 1. 24 (év of superposition is rare), vduo. év maou 
edddxipor Tois “EXAnow laws famous among ail the Greeks P. L. 631 b, ev 
ipiv €inunyopyoev he made an harangue before (coram) you D. 8. 74. With 
verbs of motion, see 1659a. Of circumstance, occupation, as of éy roils 
modypyacw the men atthe head of affairs D. 9. 56 (so év elpjvn, Epyy, dperelg, 
prrocodia, PdBy civar; év alrig Exew to blame, év dpy7 exe to be angry with); 
in the power of: ev T@ Oe@ 76 rédos Fv, odx euol the issue rested with God, 
not with me TD. 18. 193, év éavrg éyévero he came to himself X. A. 1. 5.17. 
b. Temporal: in, within, during (cp. 1542): év mévre éreow in five years L. 19. 
29, év cmovdais during a truce T. 1. 55, év § while. 
c. Instrument, Means, Cause, Manner (originally local): é» dé@@adrpoiow 
téwuar see with the eyes A 587, év évl xivdiveverOar to be endangered by 
(i.e. to depend on) a single person T. 2. 35, év rovrous # AvTodpevor H Xail- 
povres either grieving or rejoicing at this P. R. 603 ¢, év robrw Syrdoa to 
make clear by this 392e, év r@ pavepp openly X. A. 1.3.21. Conformity: 
év rots duolois vopous roujoavres Tas Kpioes deciding according to equal laws 
T. 1. 77, é éuol in my opinion E. Hipp. 1820. 
N.—In many dialects, ¢.g. those north of the Corinthian Gulf (rarely in 
Pindar), év retains its original meaning of in (with dat.) and énio (with accus.). 
The latter use appears in évdéiia towards the right. 


2. év in Composition 
In, at, on, among (éumirrev fall in or on, évrvyxdvew fall in with, éyyedav 
laugh at, évawrew bind on). 


1688. 2%, & out, out of, from, from within, opposed to év, eis; cp. 
Lat. ex, e.. As contrasted with dré away from, é denotes from within. 


1. &, &« with the (Ablatival) Genitive only 
In Arcadian and Cyprian és (= ef) takes the dative. 

a. Local: ék ®oivixns édatvwy marching out of Phoenicia X. A. 1.7.12; of 
transition: é« relovos tpevyov they fled when at (from) a greater distance 
1.10.11. On é in the constructio pracgnans, see 1660 a. 

b. Temporal: éx rod dplorov after breakfast X. A. 4.6.21, ex raldwv from boy- 
hood 4.6. 14. 

c. Other relations: immediate succession or transition: &AAqy é& dAAns wddews 
dueBbuevos exchanging one city for another P. A. 37d, ék modduov rorodt- 
Bevos elpjvnv making peace after (a state of) war D. 19.188, é« rrwxdy 
trove. ylyvovrar from beggars they become rich 8.66. Origin: immediate 
origin (whereas d7é is used of remote origin, 1684. 1.c): dyaet kal é 
ayaday noble and of noble breed P. Phae. 246a. Agent, regarded as the 
source: with pass. and intr. verbs instead of ir6 (chiefly poetic and in Hdt.): 
modes €x Baciréws Sedouevar cities a gift (having been given) of (by) the king 
XK. A. 1.1.6, wporoyetro ék rdvrwy tt was agreed by all T.2. 49; but. é is 
often used with a different force, as é« Tay TuxdyTwy dvOpbruv cuvorKic Ofvat 
to have been settled by the vulgar (as constituent parts of a whole) Lyc. 62. 
Consequence: é& atro& rot épyou in consequence of the fact itself T.1. 75. 
Cause or ground of judgment (where the dat. is more usual with inanimate 
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objects): €& of dtéBaddev adréy for which reason he accused him X. A. 6. 6. 
11. Material: ro dyxioerpor é€ ddduarros the hook of adamant P. R. 616 c. 
Instrument and means: é« 7Gy réywr ras dperas xracbat to acquire by labour 
the frutts of virtue ‘T. 1.1238. Conformity: éx rdv vbduwy in accordance with 
the laws D. 24, 28. Manner (rare): é« roi teov on equal terms T. 2. 3. 
Partitive (cp. 1317 a): é« r&y Suvayévuy cist they belong to the class that 
has power P. G. 525e, 


2. e, &x in Composition 
Out, from, of, away (cp. éerhavver drive out and away); often with an impli- 
cation of fulfilment, completion, thoroughness, resolution (éxrépOew sack 
utterly, éxdiidoxew teach thoroughly). Cp. 1648. 


1689. él (cp. Lat. ob) upon, on, on the surface of; opposed to 
bard under, and to taép when txép means above the surface of. 


1. él with the Genitive 

a. Local: upon: ott’ ért yijs 086 tard yijs neither upon the earth nor under the 
earth P. Menex. 246d, ért @pbvov éxabéfero he seated himself on a throne 
X.C.6.1.6; ofthe vehicle (lit. or figur.) upon which: éxi rGv imme byeto bat 
to ride on horseback 4. 5.58 (never éri with dat.), ért rs éufs veds on 
my ship L.21.0; in the direction of : érl Zdpdewr Epevrye he fled toward 
Sardis X.C. 7.2.15; in the presence of (cp. wapé with dat.): él uapripwy 
before witnesses Ant.2.y.8. ériis rarely used of mere proximity in poetry 
or standard prose. 

N. — In expressions of simple superposition ér{ with the gen. denotes familiar 
relations and natural position ; whereas érf with the dat. gives clear and emphatic 
outlines to statements of the definite place of an object or action, is used in 
detailed pictures, and marks the object in the dative as distinct from the subject 
of the verbal action. émf with the gen. is colourless and phraseological, and often 
makes, with the verb or the subject, a ‘compound picture. Even in contrasting 
two objects éré with gen. is used since no special point is made of position. 
With (unemphatic) pronouns of refereuce (atro#) érf with gen. is much more 
frequent than éri with dat. The distinction between the two cases is often the 
result of feeling; and certain phrases become stereotyped, now with the gen., 
now with the dat. 

b. Temporal, usually with personal gen.: in the time of: ért r&v rpoybvwr in 
the time of our ancestors Aes. 3. 178, éx’ éuod in my time T. 7. 86, él rob 
Aexedetxov modéuou in the Decelean war I). 22. 15. 

c. Other relations: yevety éri rijs dvolas ris abrHs to persist in the same folly 
D. 8.14, &@ érl ry GAdwr dpare, rad’ éf iudy abrGy dyvoetre what you see 
in the case of others, that you ignore in your own case 1.8. 114, é¢ éavrdy 
éx pour they proceeded by themselves X. A. 2.4.10, ért rertdpwr four deep 
1.2.15, of él ray rpayudror the men in power YD. 18. 247. 


2. éwi with the Dative 


a. Local: on, by: olxodocv éwl r@ lobe they dwell on the isthmus T. 1. 56, 7d éxi 
Gardooy retxos the wall by the sea 7.4. ‘The dat. with éré denotes proxim- 
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ity much more frequently than the gen. with éxf{; but denotes superposition 
less often than the gen. with ézf. 

b. Temporal (rare in prose) : #» Hcos éwi Sucpats the sun was near setting X. A. 
7.3. 34. 

c. Other relations: Succession, Addition: 73 ér? rovtw y dréxpivac answer the 
next question P. A. 27 b, dvéorn em’ air@ he rose up after him X. C. 2. 3.7, 
érir@ city bpov relish with bread X. M.3.14.2. Supervision: dpxwy éri 
tovros Hv there was a commander over them X.C. 5.3.56. Dependence : 
xaf’ 8cov éorly én’ éuol as far ds is in my power 1.6.8. Condition: é¢’ ols Thy 
elphyny éronoducba on what terms we made the peace D.8.5. Reason, mo- 
tive, end, as with verbs of emotion (instead of the simple dative, 1517): 
wayra Tadra Oavydiw éml re xdddec I am astonished at all these trees 
because of their beauty X. 0.4.21, ode ért réxvy Euabes AAN éxi masdelg 
you learned this not to make it a profession but to gain general culture 
P. Pr.312b. Hostility (less common in prose than in poetry ; usually with 
accus.): 4 érl 7@ Mydw Evupaxla the alliance against the Medes T. 3.63. 
Price: éri réow; for how much ? P. A. 41a. 


8. él with the Accusative 


. Local: of the goal: éedadve. ért rdv roraydy he marches to the river X. A. 
1.4.11, ddtxovro érl rdv rorapéy they arrived at the river 4. 7. 18 (rarely the 
gen. with verbs of arrival), dvéBatvey ert tov trrov he mounted his horse 
X.C.7.1.1. Extension: ért rwacay ’Aclay é\rddyimor famous over all Asia 
P. Criti. 112 e. 

. Temporal: extension: él roddas Hudpas for many days D. 21. 41. 

Quantity, measure: él pixpdy @ little, ért rhéov still more, érl wav in gen- 
eral, whdros Exwv mrelov  éxt Sto orddia wider than (up to) two stades 
X.C. 7. 5.8. 

d. Other relations: Purpose, object in view: wéurev érl xararxorqy to send for 
the purpose of reconnoitering X. C. 6.2.9, daréorecday én! xpjuara they sent 
for money T.6.74. Hostility: €rXeov ért rods "A@nvaious they sailed against 
the Athenians 2.90. Reference: rd éx’ éué (with or without efvyac) as far 
as Iam concerned (more commonly én’ éuol) ; 76 ye ém’ éxetvov efvar L. 18.58. 

N.— To express purpose ér{ with accus. is generally used when the purpose 


involves actual or implied motion to an object; éwi with dat. is used when the 
purpose may be attained by mental activity. 


:<) 


eo 


4. él in Composition 
Upon (émiypdge write upon), over (érirdety sail over), at, of cause (émixal- 
pew rejoice over or at), to, toward (ériBonfetv send assistance to), in ad- 
dition (érdddva give in addition), against (ériBovdeverr plot against), after 
(érvylyvecbar be born after, érioxevdtery repair); causative (éradnGedverv 
verify) ; intensity (émixpimrev hide; éwiBovreterOar further deliberate = 
reflect) ; reciprocity (émiuelyvuoGa: dddj hos exchange friendly dealings). 


1690. xard down (cp. xdrw), opposed to dvd. With the genitive 
(the genitive proper (of the goal) and the ablatival genitive) and the 
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accusative. With the genitive, the motion is perpendicular; with 
the accusative, horizontal. 


1. Kara with the Genitive 

a. Local: down from, down toward, under: addpevor xara ris wérpas having 
leapt down from the rock X. A.4,2.17, xar’ dxpas utterly, completely (down 
from the summit) P.L. 909 b, pix) nara xPovds Pxeto his soul went down 
under the earth & 100, pipoy xara THs Kepadfs kataxdarres having poured 
myrrh (down) over their heads Y.R.398 a; rarely of rest: 6 xara yis the 
man under the earth X.C. 4.6.5. 

b. Temporal (very rare): xara wavrds 708 aidvos for ali eternity Lye. 7. 

c. Other relations: against, as car’ éuavrot épeiv to speak against myself P. A. 
37b; rarely in a favourable or neutral sense, as of xara Anpoodévovs éraivor 
the eulogies on Demosthenes Aes. 3.50, kata rdavrav Aéyew to speak with 
regard to all X.C.1.2.16; by (with verbs of swearing), as éduvivrwy rdv 
8pxov xara lep@v Terelwy Let them swear the oath by (lit. down over) sull- 
grown victims 'T. 5, 47. 


2. Kara with the Accusative 

a. Local: &r\eor cata rorapdy they sailed down-stream Hat. 4.44, cara ras 
elobdous éperbyevor following to the entrances X.C.3.3.64. TIxtension : 
kal’ BAny Thy word throughout the entire city Lyc. 40, xara yy by land 
L, 2. 82, didxovres rods Kad’ abrovs pursuing those stationed opposite them- 
selves X. A. 1.10.4. 

b. Temporal (post-Homeric): xara rdodv during the voyage T. 3. 32, Kar’ éxet- 
vow roy xpbvoy at that time 1. 139, of xa@ éavrév his contemporaries 1). 20.73. 

c. Other relations: Purpose: card 6éav fjxev came for the purpose of seeing T. 
6.31. Conformity : card rovrous jjrup an orator after their style P.A.ITb, 
Kara Tovds vouous according to the laws D.8.2. Ground on which an act is 
based: xara pidlav owing to friendship T. 1.60. Comparisons: pelfw 
h xara Sdxpva werovOdres having endured sufferings too great for (than 
according to) tears 7.75 (cep. maior guam pro). Manner: xaé’ hovxlay 
quietly T.6.64. Distribution: car’ Z6vn nation by nation T.1. 122, déxa 
dpaxpai car’ &vdpa ten drachmae the man Aes. 3.187, kata ops adrods per 
se T.1.79. Approximate numbers: card revrjxovra about jifty Hat. 6. 79. 

. 3. Karad in Composition 

Down from above (xarartrrewv fall down), back (xaradelrew leave behind), 
against, adversely (xarayryvdéoxey condemn, decide against, xatappovetv 
despise), completely (xaramerpoiy stone to death, xareo@ley eat up), often 
with an intensive force that cannot be translated. An intransitive verb 
when compounded with xaré may become transitive (1559). 


1691. perd: original meaning amid, among (cp. Germ. mit, Eng. 
mid in midwife). Hence properly only with plurals or collectives 
(so in Hom. with gen. and dat.). erg denotes participation, com- 
munity of action. ae8d (Lesb. and other dialects) agrees in meaning 
with perd, but is of different origin. 
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1. pera with the Genitive 

Usually of persons and abstract nouns, 

Local: among, together with, aS xaOjuevos wera r&v Eddwy sitting among the 
rest P. R. 359e, Oicar per’ éxelywy to sacrifice in company with them X.C. 
8.3.1; on the side of, as oi werd Ktpov BdpBapor the barbarians in the army 
of Cyrus X.A.1. 7.10, wera Tay Hdexnuévwv rodepety to wage war on the 
side of the wronged D. 9. 24, ob pera Tod rdHOous without the consent of the 
people T. 3.66; besides: -yevduevos pera Tod Evverod xa bvvards showing 
himself powerful as well as sagacious T.2.15. Accompanying circum- 
stances (concurrent act or state) : werd Kevdtvwr Kt yodmeror (THY Taktv) having 
acquired their position amid dangers D. 3.36, try pera PbBov grief and 
terror T.7.75. Joint efficient cause: pera rovwy ehevOdpav erolncay Thy 
‘Edda by (amid) struggles they freed Greece L.2.55, Conformity: pera 
Tay vouwy in accordance with the laws 3. 82. 


2. pera with the Dative (Locative) 
Chiefly Epic (usually with the plural or with the collective singular of persons 
or things personified, or of the parts of living objects): werd uvnoripow 
gemev he spake amid the suitors p 467, wera ppect in their hearts A 245. 


3. pera with the Accusative 
Local: into the midst of: vexpods tpvcay wera adv "AXardy they dragged the 
dead into the midst of the host of the Achaeans E573; with an idea of 
purpose: idvas pera Néoropa to go after (in quest of) Nestor K 73. Exten- 
sion over the midst of: sera mdOvv throughout the multitude B 143. 
Phrase: pera xetpas xe to have in hand T. 1. 138. 
N. — From the use in per’ tx va Baive Gcoto he went after the steps of the goddess 
7 30 is derived the prose use: after (of time or rank), as meri ra Towikd afier 
the Trojan war T. 2. 68, werd Oeods Pix} Oedrarov after the gods the soul is must 
divine P. L. 726. The range of werd with acc. in Attic prose is not wide. 
4, perd in Composition 
Among (ueradtddvar give a share), after, in quest of (uerawéumreOar send for). 
When one thing is among other things, it may be said to come after 
another, to succeed or alternate with it ; hence of succession (peOqnueprrds 
diurnus ; cp. ne’ qucpar after daybreak), alteration or change (peraypd- 
gew rewrite, werapédew repent ie. care for something else). 
When contrasted with ov», werd often denotes, participation: 6 uéroxos 
the partner, 6 cvvéy the companion. abv often denotes something added. 
But perd is usually the prose preposition for ovv, though it does not 
mean inclusive of. 


1692. mapa (Hom. wapai, Lat. por- in porrigere) alongside, by, near. 
Except with the accusative wapa is commonly used of persons and 
personified things. 

1. wapdi with the (Ablatival) Genitive 
Usually coming or proceeding from a person, in Hom, aiso of things; cp. 
de chez. 
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a. Local: of abropodotvres rapa Baodéws the deserters from the king X. A. 2. 1.6. 
In poetry, where we might expect the dat. (1659 a): éypero rap’ “Hpys lit. 
he awoke from the side of Hera 05, Instandard Attic prose rapd with the 
gen. of a thing is excessively rare. When so used, the thing is personified, 
or the thing implies a person (as més, dpx7%}, O¢arpov). 

b. Author, Source (cp. 1410) : with verbs of receiving, taking, asking, learning, 
sending, etc.: mwapa Mijiwy rhy dpxiv édAduBavoy Iépoa: the Persians 
wrested the empire from the Medes X. A. 3.4.8, rapa cod éudboper we 
learned from you X.C.2.2.6; % rapa r&v Gedy ebvora the good-will on 
the part of the gods D. 2.1 (less commonly dé); with passives and in- 
transitives (instead of t1é6 with the gen. of the agent): ra rapa ris Tux 7s 
Swpndévra the gifts of Fortune 1. 4. 26, .rotro mapa mdvrwy Gponroyetrac 
this is acknowledged on all sides (on the part of all) L. 30. 12, 


2, wapé with the Dative 


Almost always of persons in standard Attic prose; cp. chez. 

a. Local: ov rapa pyrpl otrodvrat of watdes, GNA wapa T@ Sidacxddhy the boys do 
not eat with their mothers, but with their teachers X.C. 1. 2. 8, map’ épol 
oxnvoty to mess with me (as chez moz) 6.1. 49; of things: ra mapa baddrry 
xwpla the places along the sea X. A. 7. 2, 25. 

b. Other relations: Possessor: 7d uev xptoloy rapa Totryp, of 5é xlvdtvoe rap’ ipiv 
this man has the gold, you the dangers Aes.3.240; of the superior in com- 
mand: of wapa Bacide? Byres those under the king X. A. 1.5.16; of the 
person judging: dvatris rapa rots oTparidras blameless in the opinion 
of the troops X.C. 1.6.10, dporoyetrac rapa Te Shy it is agreed in the 
opinion of the people Lyc. 54 (here rapa denotes the sphere of judgment); 
with the gen. after a passive (1692.1. b) it denotes the source. 


3. mapa with the Accusative 


a. Local; of motion to, in prose only of persons: fxe map’ éué come to me X.C. 
4.5.25; motion along, by, past. (a place) : rapa yiv rdetv sail along shore 
T. 6. 18; of parallel extent (along, alongside, beside) with verbs of motion 
and of rest (often the dat.), and often when no verb is used: #»rep 2AaBov 
vaiv, dvéGecav Tapa 7d Tporatoy the ship they captured they set up alongside 
of the trophy T. 2. 92, eirev atr@ pévery rap éavrév he told him to remain 
close by him X.C.1.4.18, rd redlov 7rd mapa Tév worapdy the plain extending 
along the river X.A.4.3.1, Hv mapa rv dddv Kphvn there was a spring by the 
road 1. 2.13. Contrary to: mapa robs vopous } Kar’ atrods contrary to 
(i.e. going past) the laws or in accordance with them D. 28.20; in ad- 
dition to (along beside) : %yw rapa rafra &ddo Te Adyery besides this I have 
to say something else P.Ph.107 a. Phrase: wap’ éXlyov éxowodvro KAéavdpor 
they treated Cleander as of no account (cp. ‘next to nothing’) X. A. 6.6.11: 
b. Temporal: (duration) rapa rdvra rdv xpévov throughout the whole time D.5.2, 
(momentary) rapa 7a decd in the hour of danger Aes. 3.170, wap’ atra ra5- 
khuara atthe time of (i.e. immediately after) the offences themselves D.18. 13. 
c. Other relations: Cause = did: rapa rhy querépav dudderav in consequence of 
our negligence 1). 4. 11, ef mapa 7d rpoaic bdo bai kexwriTat if it was prevented 
by being perceived tn advance 19.42. Dependence: rapa rofro yéyove Ta 
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TOv ‘EdAjrwrv the fortunes of the Greeks depend on this D. 18.232. Meas- 
ure: mapa uixpdy #rOouer étaviparodicbjvar we had a narrow escape (came 
by alittle) from being enslaved I. 7.6, rapa ond by far T.2.8. Comparison: 
étéracoy wap Anda contrast with each other D. 18.265, yeudy pelvwy 
wapa Thy kafeorynxviay Spay stormy weather more severe than was to be ex- 
pected at the season then present T. 4.6. 


4. wapd in Composition 
Alongside, by, beside (wapiévac go alongside), beyond, past (rapedavyvew drive 
past), over (wapopay overlook), aside, amiss (mapaxovery misunderstand). \ 


1693. «wept around (on all sides), about; cp. répé round about. 
Lat. per in permagnus. epi is wider than dud/: ep. X. Vect. 1. 7 ob 
mepipputos ovca warTep VATOS .. . dudiOadatTos yap éore it (Attica) is not, 
like an island, surrounded by the sea... for tt has the sea on two sides, 
On zepé post-positive, see 1665. 


1. wept with the Genitive 

a. Local (poetic) : rept tpérios BeBads riding on (astride) the keel ¢ 180. 

b. Other relations: about, concerning (Lat. de), the subject about which an act 
or thought centres: wep! ratpides paxovuevar fighting for their country T. 
6. 69 (cp. brép), deleas wept rob vio fearing for his son X.C. 1.4, 22, déyew 
wept THs elphiyns to speak about peace T. 5.55; 7a wepi twos instead of ré 
wept reva is used in the neighbourhood of a verb of saying or thinking (which 
takes wep! with gen.): ra wep! rs dper fs the relations of virtue P. Pr. 360 e. 
Superiority (cp. 1402): wepieros yuvarxdy efdos thou dost surpass women in 
beauty o 248, repl mavrds woiotpevot regarding as (more than everything) 
all-important T. 2.11 (cp. 1878). 


2. wept with the Dative 

a. Local: about: of arms, dress, etc., in prose :.orperroi wept rots rpaxirots Col- 
lars about their necks X.A.1.5.8, & rept Tots odpacty youve the clothes 
about their persons 1. ep. 9. 10 (only case in the orators), rep! dovpl A 303. 

b. Other relations (usually poetic) : External cause: delcarres rept rats vavoly 
afraid for their ships T.7.53 (with verbs of fearing, wep with the gen, is 
fear of or fear for). Inner impulse: epi rdpBet from fear A. Pers. 694. 

3. wept with the Accusative 

a. Local: of position: dwréocredAay vais repl Hedorbyyncov they despatched ships 
round about Peloponnese T. 2.23, @xovy rept wacay Thy Zixediav they setiled 
all round Sicily 6.2; of persons: of wepl ‘Hpdxderoy the followers of 
Heraclitus P. Crat. 440 e. 

b. Indefinite statement of time and number: crept 8p@por about dawn T. 6.101, 
mept EBSouhxorvra about seventy 1. 54. 

c. Other relations : Occupation: of repl thy poverxyy byres those who are engaged 
in liberal pursuits 1.9.4; connected with, of general relation (with refer- 
ence to): ol véuor ol rept rods yduous the laws about marriage P. Cr. 60 d, 
wept Beobs accBéoraro most impious in regard to the gods X.H.2. 3.58, 
7a wept Tas vais naval affairs T. 1.18. Verbs of action (except verbs of 
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striving) prefer mepi with accus., verbs of perception, emotion, knowing, 
prefer wepé with gen. But the cases often shift. 


4. epi in Composition 
Around, about (repidxey surround), beyond, over (weptetvar excel ; and aepropiv 
look beyond, overlook, suffer), (remaining) over (weprylyvec Oar remain over, 
result, and excel), exceedingly (reprxapys very glad). 


1694. «spo (Lat. pro, for) before. Cp. dvr, which is narrower in 
meaning. 
1. apd with the Genitive only 

a. Local: mpd 7év duatay in front of the wagons X. C. 6. 2. 36. 

b. Temporal: rpé rijs udxys before the battle X. A. 1.7.13. 

c. Other relations: Defence or care (cp. trép): dcaxiwdiveterr rpd Bacirdws to 
incur danger in defence of (prop. in front of) the king X.C.8.8.4. Prefer- 
ence (cp. avrl): of éra:vodvres mpd Sixacorbyns ddixlav those who laud injustice 
in preference to justice P. R.361e, wpd roddob motetcba to esteem highly 
(in preference to much) J. 5.138, dwvety mpd rdvde to speak for them (as 
their spokesman) §.O.T.10 (dvri ra&vie = as their deputy, rep r&vde as 
their champion). , 

2. apd in Composition 

Before, forward, forth (mpoBaddev put forward), for, in behalf of, in defence of,. 
in public (mpoaryopevey give public notice), beforehand (mpbdndros manifest 
beforehand), in preference (mpoa:peto bar choose in preference). 


1695. «pds (Hom. also zpor/), at, by (fronting). Of like meaning, 
but-of different origin, is Hom. zori. 


1. wpés with the Genitive 

a. Locdl (not common in prose): 76 pds éordpas retxos the wall facing the west 
XK. H. 4. 4.18, 7a brotiyia txovres rpds To worapod having the pack-animals 
on the side toward the river X. A. 2.2.4. 

b. Other relations: Descent: mpis warpés on the father’s side Aes. 3.169, Char- 
acteristic : od yap jv rpds rob Kipov rpémou for it was not the way of Cyrus 
&.A.1.2.11. Point of view of a person: pds dvOpdrwy aisxpds base in 
the eyes of men 2.5.20. Agent as the source, with passive verbs (instead 
of bd): duodoyetra mpds wavrwy itis agreed by all 1.9.20; to the advantage 
Of ; orovdds woncdpuevos pds OnBalwy wadrov H mpds éEavrdv making a truce 
more to the advantage of the Thebans than of his own party X.H.7.1.17 ; 
in oaths and entreaties: rpds Oe@» by the gods X. H. 2,4, 21. 

2. mpds with the Dative 

In a local sense, denoting proximity (generally, in prose, of towns or buildings, 
not of persons): mpds 7H mode Thy wdxnv roetobar to fight near the city 
T. 6.49; sometimes like éy, as mpds lepots rots Kotvots dvaTreOfvar to be dedi- 
cated in the common shrines T. 3.57. Occupation: Hv 8dos rpds TS Afumare 
he was wholly intent upon his gain D.19.127. In addition to: mpos adrots 
besides these T.7.57. In the presence of: rpds T@ diarryTH dNéyerr to speak - 
before the arbitrator D. 39, 22. 
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3. mpés with the Accusative 

a. Local (direction toward or to, strictly fronting, facing): twas dtoper mpds 
adbrots we will lead you to them X.A.7.6.6, mpds vérov (toward the) south 
T. 3.6, dévac mpds Tovs rodeulovs to go against the enemy X. A.2. 6. 10. 

b. Temporal (rare): mpos juépav toward daybreak X. H. 2. 4. 6. 

c. Other relations: friendly or hostile relation: mpds éué déyere speak to me 
X.C. 6. 4. 19, gedla mpds dpas friendship with you I. 5. 82, &xOpa mpds rods 
*Apyetous ennvity to the Argives T. 2. 68, but 7 mpds nuds @x9pa our enmity 
6. 80, % dréx Gera mpds rods OnBalovs our ennity to the Thebans and the 
enmity of the Thebans to us D. 18. 86. With words of hating, 
accusing, and their opposites, rpés is used either of the subject or of 
the object or of both parties involved. With words denoting warfare 
mpés indicates a double relation, and the context must determine which 
party is the aggressor or assailant: vavyaxla KopivOlwy rpds Kepxipalovs 
@ sea-fight between the Corinthians and the Corcyreans T.1.13 (here 
kal often suffices, as 6 Aaxedaryovlwy cai "Hdelwy médrenos X. H. 8.2.31). 
Relation in general: ovdéy air@ mpds Ty wédey éotiy he has nothing to do 
with the city D, 21. 44, mpés rods Oeods edoeBas Exerv to be pious toward the 
gods Lye. 15. Purpose: mpds ri; to what end ? X. C. 6. 3. 20, mpds xdpw 
A€yew to speak tn order to court favour D. 4. 51; with a view to (often 
nearly = d:d): mwpds raira Bovhever Oe eb wherefore be well advised T. 4. 87, 
mpos Ta wapbvra in consequence of the present circumstances 6.41. Con- 
formity: pis tiv atlavy according to merit X.C. 8. 4. 29. Standard of 
judgment: ovdé rpds dpylptoy thy eddatpovlay Expivoy nor did they estimate 
happiness by the money-standard I. 4, 76, xwp& ws rpds 7d ThHOos TGv Toni- 
Trav éhaxlorn a@ territory very small in proportion to the number of tis 
citizens 4. 107; and hence of comparison: of gavAdrepor Tay avOpmrwy mpos 
rods fuverwrépovs .. . &pecvoy olxoder ras wodes the simpler class of men, in 
comparison with the more astute, manage their public affairs better T.3.37, 
Exchange: qdovas mpds hdovas xaradddrrecba to exchange pleasures for 
pleasures P. Ph. 69a. 

4. «mpés in Composition 

To, toward (mpocedatveyv drive to, mpocrpérev turn toward), in addition 

(rpochapBavery take in addition), against (mpookpove strike against, be 


angry with). Often in the general sense of additionally, qualifying the 
whole sentence rather than the verb. 


1696. civ (Older Attic Sw; ep. Jon. guys from xovos = xowvds, 
Lat. cum) with. 


1. atv with the Instrumental Dative only. 
a, In standard (i.e. not Xenophontic) prose sJv has been almost driven out 
of use by werd. It is used (1) in old formulas, as ody (rots) Bevis ‘with the . 
help of the gods, cbv (rots) drdos in arms, ete. (of things attached to a 
person), odv v@ intelligently ; (2) of sum totals (along with, including), as 
GREEK GRAM, —-25 
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adv rots tpyos trdov # Séxa Tddavra Exe he has more than ten talents in- 
terest included D. 28, 13. 

b. ov is usually poetic (rare in comedy) and Xenophontic ; it is often used in 
the formulas of a (1) and of persons and things personified. Its older and 
poetic meaning is along with (of something secondary or added to the 
action) and with the help of. So in Xen,: together with, along with: ovv 
TD yuvaikl Serrvety to sup with your wife X.C. 6. 1.49; to reinforce the sim- 
ple dative : dxodouBety ctv tim, mopeverOar oy tiv (1524); with the collat- 
eral notion of help: with the aid of, as odv éxelvp udxeoGat to fight with his 
help X.C. 5.3.5. 

c. Means and Instrument (regarded as accompaniinents of an action: the comi- 
tative instrumental): % xrijots adrdy Eoriy obdapnds odv TH Bla, adAd wadrov 
avy TH evepyecte they (friends) are acquired, not by forcible means, but by 
kindness X. C. 8. 7. 13. 

d. Manner: ovy yédAwre dOov they went laughing X. A. 1.2.18. In conformity 
with (opp. to wapd): odk érérpepe TP Shuw rapa rods vouous whdloacbat, 
GAG ody Tols vduots HvavTidOn KTr. he did not permit the people to vote 
contrary to the laws, but, in conformity with them, opposed himself, etc. 
X. M. 4. 4. 2. 


2. ovbv in Composition 
Together with (cupPiwty live with, cvpropeterbar march in company with), to- 
gether (cupBddrerv conicere), completely (cupardnpody fill up), contraction 
in size (ourréurery cut short), and generally of union or connection. Stand- 
ard prose uses ovr- freely. 


1697. inép (Hom. also iweép) over, Lat. super. For the contrast with 

éri, see 1689. 

, 1. Srép with the Genitive 

a. Local: from over: rep rv Expr xaréBarvoy they came down. over the heights 
T. 4.25; over, above: brép rijs kdyns yidodos Fv above the village was a 
hill X. A. 1. 10. 12. 

b. Other relations: in defence of, on behalf of: pwaxbpevos trép tnav Jighting 
Jor you (standing over to protect) P. L. 642¢; in place of, in the name of. 
éy@ héEw kal Urép cob kal brép jydv I will speak buth for you and for our- 
selves X. C. 3. 3. 14. Purpose: drép roo raira daBety in order to get this 
D, 8. 44; concerning, about (often = rept in Demos. and the later orators ; 
in inser. after 300 B.C.): ¢éBos beep rob pwéddovros fear for the future - 
T. 7. 71, wh wept r&v bixalwy pwd drép rv Ew rpayudrwv not about your. 
just claims nor about your foreign interests D. 6. 36. 


2, twép with the Accusative 
a. Local: brép obddy éBijoero he pussed over the threshold vy 63, of Srép ‘“EAM- 
omovtoy oixobvres those who dwell beyond the Hellespont X. A. 1. 1. 9. 
b. Temporal (= mpé) rare: brép rad Mndixd before the Persian wars T. 1.41. 
ce Measure: trép fucv more than half X.C. 3.3.47, brép kvOpwrov beyond 
the power of man P. L. 839d. 
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3. tarép in Composition 
Over, above (vrepBadddey cross over, brepéxey trans, hold over, intr. be above), 
in behalf of, for (Sreppaxetv poet. fight for), exceedingly (srepdpovety- be 
over-proud). 


1698, ins (Hom. also trai, Lesbian ia-), under, by, Lat. sub. 


1. t1é with the Genitive 

a. Local (rare in Attic prose): out from under (poet., cp. Uréx): péer xphvy ord 
onelous a spring flows out from a cave «140, AaBey Body bad dudéns taking - 
an ox from a wagon X. A. 6.4.25; under (of rest): Ta td yas (a fixed 
phrase) dravra all things under the earth P. A. 18d. 

b. Other relations (metaphorically under the agency of): Direct agent (with 

’ passives and with verbs having a passive force); contrast dia, 1685. 2.d: 

cwbévres brd god saved by you X. A. 2.5. 14, aloddperos br’ adropbdwy in- 
formed by deserters 'T. 5. 2, eB dxovery brd dvOparwv to be well spoken of 
by men X.A. 7.7.23. With passive nouns: % v3d Medjrou ypady the in- 
dictment brought by Meletus X.M.4. 4. 4, xdjjoes dd THs Bovdfs invitation 
by the Senate D.19.32. External cause: dwddero bd Aiwob perished of 
hunger X. A. 1.5. 5, ob éwi word bd TGv lirméwy eidvres not going out far 
because of the cavalry T. 6.37. Internal cause: bd rGv peylotwr vicnOdvres, 
Tings Kal déovs cal dpedlas constrained by the strongest motives, honour and 
fear and profit T.1. 76. Wxternal accompaniment, as pressure, in érégevoy 
umd pacttywy they shot under the lash X. A. 3.4. 25; sound, in d7d abdnrdy 
to the accompaninient of flute-players T. 5. 70; light, in vxd gavod mopeber Oa, 
to go witha torch X.R.L.5.7. Manner: vd crovdfs hastily T. 3.33. 


N. 1.— 76 with the genitive of a thing personifies the thing. The things so 
personified are (1) words implying a person, ‘as Aéyo., (2) external circum- 
stances, as cupdopd, xlvdivos, v6uos, (8) natural phenomena, as xyemuwy, (4) emo- 
tions, as ¢@dvos. The dative may also be employed. See 1493, 1494. 


N. 2.—On sré to express the personal agent with the perf. pass. see 1498. 


2. tard with the Dative 

a. Local: under (of rest): éordvat dé rim Sévdpw to stand under a tree LP. Phil. 
88c. dé of place is more common with the dative than with the, genitive. 

b. Other relations: Agent (poetic, except with verbs signifying to educate): dd 
madorplin dya6G weradevpévos educated under (the guidance of) a good 
master P: Lach. 184e. Codperative cause (poet.): BH ta dubipon mourh he 
went under a blameless convoy Z171, Subjection: of vd Bacihe? byes the 
subjects of (i.e. those under) the king X. C.8. 1.6, ug’ aitg worjoacha to 
bring under his own power I). 18. 40. 


3. tard with the Accusative 


a. Local: Motion under: bm adrdv (Tov Abpor) oriods 7d orpdtevpa halting the 
army wider the hill X. A.1.10.14. Motion down under (poet.): efp’ dad 
yatay I shall go down under the earth & 333. Extension or position: ai 
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bré 7d Spos xGuac the villages at the foot of the mountain X. A.7. 4. 5. 
Proximity : dtroxeuévn ) EvBora tmd thy 'Arrixhy Euboea lying close by 
(ander) Attica I. 4. 108. 

b. Temporal (of time impending or in progress): td wixra at the approach of 
night (sub noctem) Lf. 2. 92, brd wera during the night Hat. 9. 58, tro ray 
elphvgy at the time of the peace I. 4.177. 

c. Otber relations. Subjection: trd eas roteOa to bring under their own 
sway T. 4. 60. 

4, tré in Composition 

Under (orortbévar place under), behind (tronelwew leave behind), secretly (cp. 
underhand ; trowdéuaew send as a spy), gradually (vroxaraBalvey descend 
by degrees), slightly (sropalrev shine.a little) ; of accompaniment (trddeyv 
accompany with the voice); of an action performed by another (sroxnptrre- 
cba have oneself proclaimed by the herald). 


IMPROPER PREPOSITIONS 


1699. Improper prepositions do not form compounds (1647). 


1700. With the Genitive. 

The list below contains some of the wdverbiat words used as prepositions. 

{The more important words are printed in fat type. An asterisk denotes 
words used ouly in poetry. ] 

dyxo0d near, poet. and Ionic (also with dat.). Gvev without, except, besides, 
away from, rarely after its case. dvria, dyrlov facing, against, poet. and Ionic 
(also with dat.). dep without, apart from, away from. xp and péxpr as far 
as, until (of place, time, and number). Slxny after the manner of (accus. of 
dixn). dixa* apart from, unlike, except. éyybs near (with dat. poetical). elow 
(ow) within. éxés far from, poetic and Ionic. éxarépwev on both sides of. 
éxrds without.  tumpoobev before.  évavriov in the presence of (poet. against, 
gen. or dat.). vexa, évexev (Ion. efvexa, efvexer) on account of, for the sake of, 
with regard to, usually postpositive. From such combinations as rodrou évexa 
arose, by fusion, the illegitimate preposition ovvexa (found chiefly in the texts of 
the dramatists). %vephe* beneath.  évrds within. Ew out of, beyond (of time), 
except.  €v04 straight to. karavrixpt over against. xKpipa, \d0pa unbeknown 
to. peratd between. péxpr as faras. rbogc* apart from. srurbev behind. 
mdpos* before. médas* near (also with dat.). mépa beyond (ultra). aépav 
across (trans). @mhyv except, as rAnv dvdparbdwy except slaves X. A. 2. 4. 27. 
Often an adverb or conjunction : wayri S4dov rrhv euol it is clear to everybody 
except me P. R. 529 a. adyolov near (also with dat.). bppw, rpdow far 
from. apty*- before (Pindar). cxeddv* near. rire* far from. ydépw for the 
sake of (accus. of xdpis), usually after its case. xwpls without, separate from. 


1701. With the Dative. 
&pa together with, at the same time with. dpot together with, close to. 


1702. With the Accusative. 
4s to, of persons only, used after verbs expressing or implying motion. Prob- 
ably used especially in the language of the people. 
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THE VERB: VOICES 
ACTIVE VOICE 


1703. The active voice represents the subject as performing the 
action of the verb: Aovww I wash. 


a. Under action is included being, as 7 650s paxpé éore the way ts long. 
1704. Active verbs are transitive or intransitive (920). 


1705. The action of a transitive verb is directed immediately 
upon an object, as rértw tov waida L strike the boy. 


1706. The object of a transitive verb is always put in the 
accusative (1553). 


1707. The action of an intransitive verb is not directed immedi- 
ately upon an object. The action may be restricted to the subject, 
as dAyo I ani in pain, or it may be defined by an oblique case or by 
@ preposition with its case, as dAy@ Tots médus I have a pain in my 
feet, adtxero eis rv wédw he arrived at the city. 


1708. Many verbs are used in the active voice both transitively and intran- 
sitively. So, in English, turn, move, change. Cp. 1557 ff. 

a. The distinction between transitive and intransitive verbs is a grammatical 
. convenience, and is not founded on an essential difference of nature. 


1709. Active verbs ordinarily transitive are often used intransitively : 

a. By the ellipsis of a definite external object, which in some cases may be 
einployed, as dyew (7b otpdrevya) march, aipev (ry dyxtpay) hoist the anchor, 
(ras vats) get under sail, start, dwaipey (ras vais, tov orparéy) sail away, march 
away, Sidyew (rov Blov) live, édavvey (roy Ymov) ride, (7d dpa) drive, (réov 
otparéyv) march, xatadtey (rovs immous, Ta brotiyia) halt, caréxeav (rR vay) put 
in shore, mpocéxetv (roy vobv) pay attention, redeurav (Tov Blov) die. ‘The original 
sense has often been so completely forgotten that it becomes possible to say 
alpey TH aTpare set out with the army T. 2.12, édravvwr ldpotyn 7 ina riding 
with his horse in a sweat X. A. 1.8.1. 

b. mpatreyv, €xew with adverbs often mean to keep, to be: e& mpattew fare 
well, Kah@s exew be well (bene se habere), éxew ovtws be so. So when a 
reflexive pronoun is apparently omitted: %’ atro6 stop there / D. 45. 26. 

c. Many other transitive verbs may be used absolutely, t.¢c. with no definite 
object omitted, as vixay be @ victor, ddixeiy be guilty. Cp. ‘amare’ be in 
love, ‘drink’ be a drunkard. ‘This is. especially the case in compounds, e.g. of 
adrdtrev, dvtew, 5ddvar, xriverv, NauPdverv, elev, pevyydvar. 

d. In poetry many uncompounded transitive verbs are used intransitively. 
Many intransitive verbs become transitive when compounded with a prep., espe- 
cially when the compound has a transferred sense, 1559. In some verbs Ist 
aorist and 1st perfect are transitive, 2d aorist and 2d perfect are intransitive. 
Cp. 819. 
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1710. Instead of the active, a periphrasis with ylyvec@ac may be used, often 
to express solemnity. ynvirai ylyvovra: they turned informers T.3. 2, wh bBpi- 
orns yéry ‘do not be guilty of outrage’ S. Aj. 1002. 


1711. Causative Active.— The active may be used of an action 
performed at the bidding of the subject: Kipos 7a Bacidea xatéxavoev 
Cyrus burnt down the palace (i.e. had it burnt down) X.A.1.4. 10. 
So with daroxreivey put to death, Odarrev bury, oixodopety build, wadevery 
instruct, dvaxnpitrew publicly proclaim. 


1712. An infinitive limiting the meaning of an adjective is usually active 
where English employs the passive (cp. 2006). : 


MIDDLE VOICE 


1713. The middle voice shows that the action is performed with 
special reference to the subject: Actua I wash myself. 


1714. The middle represents the subject as doing something in which he is 
interested. He may do something to himself, for himself, or he may act with 
something belonging to himself. 


1715. The future middle is often (807), the first aorist middle is 
almost never, used passively. 


1716. The object of the middle (1) may belong in the sphere of the subject, 
as his property, etc.: Aovoua tas xeipas I wash my hands, or (2) it may be 
brought into the sphere of the subject: rods éwdiras pereréuparro they sent for - 
the hoplites, or (8) it may be removed from the sphere of the subject : drodidopat 
rhy olxlay I sell my house (lit. give away). Here the object is also the property | 
of the subject. 


1717. The Direct Reflexive Middle represents the subject as acting 
directly on himself. Self is here the direct object. So with verbs 
expressing external and natural acts, as the verbs of the toilet: 
dAcipecOu anoint oneself, AotcGa. wash oneself; and xoopetoOa adorn 
oneself, orepuvotobu crown oneself; yvpvalerOar exercise oneself. 

a. The direct reflexive idea is far more frequently conveyed by the active 
and a reflexive pronoutl, 1723. 

b. The part affected may be added in the accusative: éralcaro roy pnpdv he 
smote his thigh X. C. 7. 3. 6. 


1718. So with many other verbs, as tcrac@a: stand (place oneself), Tpé- 
mecdar turn (lit. turn oneself), dndotcOar show oneself, rdrTrecbar post oneself, 
dmonroyetoba. defend oneself (argue oneself off), dalvecOar show oneself, appear, 
mapacKevaterOar prepare oneself, arbdducbar destroy oneself, perish. 


1719. The Indirect Reflexive Middle represents the subject as 
acting for himself, with reference to himself, or with something belonging 
to himself. Self is often here the indirect object. So opifeoOar pro- 
vide for oneself (mopifew provide), purdrrec Oa guard against (puddrreyv 
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keep guard), aipetoOa. choose (take for oneself), mapéxerOar furnish (nape 
xew offer, present). 


1720. Cases in which the object is to be removed from the sphere of the 
subject may be resolved into the dative for oneself (1483) - rhy paddulav dro- 
bécOar to lay aside your indolence D.8.46, érpéyavro rovs irméis they routed 
the cavalry T.6. 98, rovs éyOpovs dubver@ar to ward off the enemy for them- 
selves, i.e. to defend themselves against the enemy 1.144. 

1721. The middle often denotes that the subject acts with something be- 
longing to himself (material objects, means, powers). It is often used of acts 
done willingly. Thus, rapéxec@a: furnish from one’s own resources, émayyédne- 
cba promise, make profession of, riWecOar Thy Wiipor give one’s vote, Tier bar Ta 


otha ground arms, arodelfac@a yuwuny set forth one’s opinion, hapBdveoOal rivos . 


put one’s hand on (seize) something. ‘Thus, éorarpévo: ra Elpy having drawn 
their swords X.A.7.4.16, raidas éxxexopiopévor Foav they had removed their 
children T. 2. 78, rporaiov ornodpevor having set up a trophy X.11.2.4.7, érdra 
moplaac@a to procure arms for themselves T.4.9, owdiras wereréuparo he sent 
for hoplites 7.31, yuvatka qyaybuny I married L. 1.6. 


1722. Under the indirect middle belong the periphrases of roveto@or with 
verbal nouns instead of the simple verb (cp. 1754). rotetv with the same nouns 
means to bring about, effect, fashion, etc. 
elpqyny roeicdar make peace (of one nation at war with another). 
elpjynv roety bring about a peace (between opponents, nations at war: of an 

individual). 

Onpav roveto Oar (= Onpav) hunt, Oypay roety arrange a hunt. 

Abyov rotetc Oar (= Aéyerv) deliver a speech, Abyor roely conipose a speech. 
vavpax lay rota Gai (= vevpayxelv) fight a naval battle. , 
vavpaxlav mouty bring on a naval battle (of the commander). 

Oddy roveto Oar (= ddeverv) make a journey, d5dv roety build a road. 
mrédepov rote bar wage war, wédreuoy moetv bring about a war. 

crovdas roetoOae conclude (make) a treaty, or truce. 

onovdas roety bring about a tréaty, or truce. 


1723. Active and Reflexive.—-Instead of the direct middle the 
active voice with the reflexive pronoun is usually employed ; often 
of difficult and unnatural actions (especially with atrds éavrdy, etc.). 

Ta Orda mapédocav xal pas adrovs they surrendered their arms and them- 
selves T. 4. 38, pecOdods airévy hiring himself out D. 19. 29 (not pecOwodpevos, 
which means hiring for himself), caradOxvxe Thy abrds abrod duvacrelav he him- 
self has put an end to his own sovereignty Aes. 3. 233, jripwxer davrdy he has 
dishonoured himself D. 21.103. But regularly drdyyerbar hang oneself (1717). 

a. The active and a reflexive pronoun in the gen. or dat. may be used for 
the simple middle when the reflexive notion is emphatic: xarahelrew ovyypdap- 
para éavtdv to leave behind them their written compositions P. Phae. 257 d. 

1724: Middle and Reflexive. —The reflexive pronoun may be used with 
the middle : éaurdy droxptrrecda to hide himseif P. R. 393 ¢ ; often for emphasis, 
as in contrasts: of wév pact Baowdda xedeGcai riva émiopdtar abrdv Ktpy, of 8 


‘ 
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éaurdy émispdtacbar some say that the king issued orders for some one to slay 
him (Artapates) over (the body of) Cyrus, while others say that he slew himself 
with his own hand X. A. 1.8, 29, cp. also rl tiv wrédkuy mpoojKe rorety, dpyyy cal 
rupavelda Tov “EMjpwy éphcar éavt@e xaracxevafbueroy Plhkimmov; what did it be- 
seem the city to do when it saw Philip compassing for himself dominion and 
despotic sway over the Greeks ? D.18, 66. 


1725. The Causative Middle denotes that the subject has something done 
by another for himself: éya ydp ce rabra ed:datduny for Thad you taught this 
K. C.1. 6.2, raparl@eoGa: siroy to have food served up 8.6.12, 8cor Stra dprpyry- 
Tat, TAXY Gra Torjocovrat all who have had their arms taken fron them will soon 
get others made 6.1.12, éavrge oxnviy xarecxevdcaro he had a tent prepared for 
himself 2. 1.30. 


a. This force does not belong exclusively to the middle; cp. 1711. 


1726. Reciprocal Middle. — With a dual or plural subject the 
middle may indicate a reciprocal relation. So with verbs of con- 
tending, conversing (questioning, replying), greeting, embracing, etc. 
The reciprocal middle is often found with compounds of &d. 

ol dOAnral tyywrltovro the athletes contended T. 1.6, xaracrdyres éudxovro when 
they had got into position they fought 1.49, avnp dvipi Siehéyorro they conversed 
man with man 8, 93, éripelyrucba dddHrois to have friendly intercourse with one 
another X.C. 7.4.5, ratra dtavenobvra they will divide this up among themselves 
L. 21.14. So airiécGar accuse, ddpalverOar maltreat, ueuperdac blame, amid- 
AGoOar vie, wapaxeheverOar encourage one another. 

a. The active may also be employed, as roAeuety wage war. 

b. .Some of these verbs have a passive aorist form, as duehéx6nv (812), 


1727. The reciprocal relation may also be expressed (1) by the use of the re- 
flexive pronoun (cp. 1724) with the active: @@ovofcww cavrois they are mutually 
envious X.M.3.5.16; (2) by the use of ddd\#Awy», etc., with the active: dugi- 
oBnrotpev ddrAHrows WE are at variance with one another P. Phae. 263a; (3) by 
repetition of the noun: mrwxés trwy@ pbovéer = beggars envy each other Hesiod 
W.D.26. The reflexive pronouns and 4AdjAwy, etc., may also be added to the 
middle. 


1728. Differences between Active and Middle.— As contrasted with the 
active, the middle lays stress on the conscious activity, bodily or mental partici- 
pation, of the agent. : 

In verbs that possess both active and middle: Bovdrever@ar deliberate, Bovdeb- 
ew plan, crabpay measure, orabpacbar calculate, oxoreivy look at, oxowetcda 
consider, txecOa cling to, waveoOa cease (1734. 14). The force of the middle 
often cannot be reproduced in translation (dkovec@ar, rivGoOa:, dpiOpetoOat, a- 
wopeic@ar), and in some other cases it may not have been felt, as in dpac@a 
in poetry (xpoopGeGa: occurs in prose). 

a. Many such verbs form their futures from the middle: dxotcouar, goouar, 
dpaprhcopar, See 805, 

b. In verbs in -evw, the middle signifies that the subject. is acting in a manner 
appropriate to his state or condition: rodirevey be a citizen, wodtrever Oa act as 
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a citizen, perform one’s civic duties; mpecBeverr be an envoy, mpraBever Oa nego- 
tiate as envoy or send envoys (of the State in its negotiations). But this force of 
the middle is not always apparent. 


1729. Middle Deponents (810) often denote bodily or mental action 
(feeling and thinking): dAAcofa jump, rérecOor fly, dpyeicbar dance, 
oixerOar be gone, dépxerGor look; Bovrecbar wish, aicbdvec Ou percetve, 
axpoacba listen, péppeobar blame, olecbar conjecture, think (lit. take 
omens for oneself, from é¢es, Lat. avis, auspicium), fpyeirbas consider ; 
ddrodiperbae lament. 

a. Some of the verbs denoting a functional state or process have the middle 
either in all forms or only in the future. 

b. Verbs denoting bodily activity regularly have a middle future, 805-806. 


1730. Deponent verbs are either direct or indirect middles; direct: taw- 
xveto Oar undertake, promise (lit. hold oneself under) ; indirect: xracOa acquire 
for oneself, dywriferOar contend (with one’s own powers). 


1731. The middle may denote more vigorous participation on the part of 
the subject than the active: cevecda: dart, but dev run. 


1732. The active is often used for the middle when it is not of practical 
importance to mark the interest of the subject in the action. The active implies 
what the middle expresses. So with perardumew send for T.7. 15, dnddoarvres ry 
yrdpny setting forth their opinion 3. 87, rpowatov orqoartes setting up atrophy 7.5. 


1733. The passive form may have reflexive force, as xtynOfva set oneself in 
motion, aradhayivac remove oneself, évavriwhjvac oppose oneself, cwOivat save 
oneself (odOnri save yourself P. Cr. 44b). Some of these middle passives may 
take the accusative, as aloxuvOqvac be ashamed before, poBnOjra be afraid of, 
katamAnyival tia be amazed at some one. See 814 ff. 


1734. List of the chief verbs showing important differences of meaning 
between active and middle. 1t will be noted that the active is often transitive, 
the middle intransitive. ; 

1. atpetv take; aipeio@a choose. 

2. Gpivev rl rim ward off something from some one, dubvew rivt help some 
one; dpbverbal rt defend oneself against something, dutvectal ria reguite 
some one. : 

3. drofotves give back ; drodécGa: sell (give away for one’s profit), 

4. Garey attach; drrecGal rivos touch. 

5. a&pxew begin, contrasts one beginner of an action with another, as dpyev 
moréuov take the aggressive, strike the first blow (bellum movere), &pxev dOyou 
be the first to speak, Fpxe xepdv ddixwy he began an unprovoked assault L. 4. 11; 
dpxerfac make one’s own beginning, as contrasted with the later stages, as 
EpxecOat wodduov begin warlike operations (bellum ineipere), Exec Gat rob dOyou 
begin one’s speech. rodépov ok &ptopev, dpxouevous 5é dpivovpeda we shall not take 
the initiative in the war, but upon those who take it up we shall realiate T. 1. 144. 

6. yapetv marry (of the man. ducere) ; yaneloGac marry (of the woman, nubere). 

7. ypadew véuoyv propose « law (said of the maker of a law whether or not he 
is himself subject to it); ypdgeoOar ypaphy draw up an indictment for a public 
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offence, ypddecOal Teva bring suit against some one (have him written down in 
the magistrates’ records). 

8. Saveifev (make of anything a ddvos loan) i.e. put out at interest, lend ; 
davelferbar (have a ddvos made to oneself) have lent to one, borrow at interest. 

9. Sucdtev give judgment; ducdterOar (Slknv rl) go to law with a person, 
conduct a case (properly get some one to give judgment). 

10. éwufypitery put to vote (of the presiding officer); émapyplferdar vote, 
decree (of the people). 

ll. Gxew hold; €xec@ai reves hold on to, be close to. 

12. G¥eawv sacrifice; Oter8a. take auspices (of a general, etc.). 

13, pro€ody (put a pucO6s, rent, on anything) i.¢. let for hire (locare); mic 8ob- 
c6a (lay a peo fds upon oneself) te. hire (conducere). Cp. 1723. 

14. wavev make to cease, stop (trans.); waver@a cease (intr.). But wate 
‘éyav stop talking. : 

15. welOav persuade; melOerdac obey (persuade oneself); méroda I trust. 

16. riBévar vopov frame or propose a law for others (said of the lawgiver, 
legem ferre or rogare) ; rl@ecar vouov make a law for one’s own interest, for 
one’s own State (said of the State legislating, legem sciscere or tubere). avdrovds 
(aypdqous voyous) ol &vOpwrot Oevro . . . Oeovs oluar Tods vduous TodTOUs Tots dvOpwb- 
mows Oetvac men did not make the unwritten laws for themselves, but I think the 
gods made these laws for men X. M. 4. 4. 19. 

17. tipwpetv.rive avenge some one, Tinwpely tivd Tem punish A for B's satisfac- 
tion; tiwwpeicOal Twa avenge oneself on (punish) some one. 

18. rlvew dixny pay a penalty (poenas dare); rlvecOac Slkny exact a penalty 
(poenas sumere). 

19, vddrrew rind watch some one ; puddrrecbal riva be on one’s guard-against: 
some one. 

20. xp&v give an oracle, and lend; xpac6a: consult an oracle, and use. 


PASSIVE VOICE 


1735. The passive voice represents the subject as acted on: 
€douv, €wOovvro, exatov, éxaiovto they pushed, were pushed, they struck, 
were struck X. C. 7.1. 38. 


a. The passive has been developed from the middle. With the exception 
of some futures and the aorist, the middle forms do duty as passives: aipe?ras 
takes for himself, i.e. chooses, and is chosen. (For this development of the 
passive, cp. the reflexive use in se trouver, sich finden.) So xéyvrot has 
poured itself, has been poured. In Homer there are more perfect middles used 
passively than any other middle tenses. Cp. 802. 

b. Uncompounded écxéunv sometiines retained its use as a passive. éoxé0ny 
is late. 


1736. The passive may have the sense allow oneself to be, get oneself: 
éfdyourés te kal etaydpevor carrying and allowing ourselves to be carried across 
the border P. Cr. 48d, drexOyoe. Topyle you will incur the hatred of Gorgias 
P. Phil. 58 c¢. 

1737. Many future middle forms are used passively (807 ff.). 
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1738. The future middle forms in -coua: are developed from the present 
stem, and express durative action ; the (later) future passives in ~joouat, -Ohoopac 
are developed from the aorists in -yv and -@ny, and are aoristic, This difference 
in kind of action is most marked when the future middle forms are used passively, 
but it is not always found. rofs &dous Evppdyors mapddecyua capes karacrihaare, os 
av aplornrat, Gavary (nuwodpevoy give to the rest of the allies a plain example that 
whoever revolts shall be punished (in each case) with death T. 3.40, éav ad@, 
davdtey (nuwOjcera tf he is convicted, he will be punished (a single occurrence) 
with death 3). 23.80, 6 dixaws pagriywoerat, orpeBrwoerat, Sedjoerar, exxavOhocerae 
Topbaruw the just man will be scourged, racked, fettered, will have his eyes 
burnt out PLR. 3861 e, rizjoopa: I shall enjoy hunvur, riznOhoopar I shall be 
honoured (on a definite occasion), apedxyjoouar I shall receive lasting benefit, 
dSapernOjcopat I shail be bencjited (on a definite occasion). Cp, 808, 809, 1911. 


1739. The second aorist passive was originally a second aorist active (of 
the -4 form) that was used intransitively to distinguish it from the transitive 
first aorist, as %pyva showed, épdvnv appeared; *pOepa destroyed, épOdpny am 
destroyed; é&érdnka was terrified, ékemddyny was alarmed. So édanv learned, 
épptnv flowed. Cp. tornsa placed, éarnv stood (819). 

1740. In Hom. all the second aorist forms in -nv are intransitive except 
éwriyny and érirny was struck. Most of the forms in -é@nv are likewise intransi- 
tive in Hom., as épdvOnv appeared (in Attic was shown). 

1741. The perfect passive in the third singular with the dative of the agent 
(1488) is often preferred to the perfect active of the first person. Tlus rérpaxral 
pot tt has been done by me is more common than mérparya or mérpixa I have done. 


1742. The passive may be passive of the middle as well as passive of the 
active: aipetrac is taken or is chosen, Bidgerar does violence or suffers violence 
Cis forced), ypé6n was taken or was chosen, éypaon was written or was indicted 
Cyéypeppor is commonly middle). ‘The use of the passive as passive of the 
middle is post-Homeric. 

a. When deponent verbs have a passive force, the future and aorist have the 
passive form: éSidcOnv I suffered violence (was forced), but éBiacduny I did 
violence. This holds when there was once an active form. Cp. also ripwpetcfa, 
param éumes Oat, Yagtverbat, KukAelo Pat. 

b. The aorist passive may have a middle sense (814). 


1743. The direct object of an_active verb becomes the subject of 
the passive: % émuatohy & tro Tot SiacKddov Ypaerat the letter is written 
by the teacher (active 6 &8dcxados ypddet tyv érurtoAgy). 


1744. The cognate accusative may become the subject of the 
passive: wéAcnos erodcuyby war was waged P. Menex. 243¢e (réAcpnov 
moreperv, 1564), 


1745. Active or middle verbs governing the genitive or dative 

‘may form (unlike the Latin use) a personal passive, the genitive or 

dative (especially if either denotes a person) becoming the subject 
of the passive. 
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a. With the genitive: @oxeuw, jyeuoveverv, xarappovelv, xarayedar, xatapnglrey 
(xatapnpifer@ar), dperety, 

b. With the dative: dmwecdety, drioreiv, éyxarely, éreBoudevery, emitipaiv, dverdltecv, 
muTevev, Toheuety, pOovely. 

c. Examples: ov« jklovy obo: iyepoveverbar Ip Hudy they did. not think it right 
to be governed by us 'T. 3. 61, éxetvos xerepnplabn he was condemned X. FH. 
5. 2. 36, but @dvaros ait Gy xareyrwcbn the penalty of death was pronounced 
against then L. 13. 89 (pass. of xarayvadvar Odvarov airadv), &pa jpiv Bov- 
Aver Oar Urep HuUdY AUTO wh KaTappornOGyuer it is time for us to take counsel 
for ourselves that we may not be brought into contempt X. A. 5. 7.12, wode- 
pobyrat per b1d TO Thy Xwpav abr dp wepioixovyTwy, amicTrobvra & bp ardvTav 
they are warred against by those who dwell around their country, and are 
distrusted by all I. 5.49, w@s dy éreBobdeved Te adr, 6 Tt wy Kai émeBovdebOnv 
iw abroh; how could I have plotted against him, unless I had been plotted 
against by him ? Ant. 4. 8.5, p@ovnels b1d Toh Oduecéws envied by Odysseus 
X. M. 4, 2. 33 (contrast Lat. invidetur mihi ab aliguo). 


N.—The above principle does not hold when the accusative of an external 
object intervenes between the verb and the dative. 


1746. A verb governing an oblique case rarely forms in Greek (unlike 
Latin) an impersonal passive: dol BeBonnTa: TQ Te TEOveST: kal T|E vouw my aid 
has been given to the deceased and to the law Ant.1.31. The tense used is one 
from the perfect stem. 


1747. An active verb followed by two accusatives, one of a per- 
son, the other of a thing, retains, when transferred to the passive, 
the accusative of the thing, while the accusative of the person 
becomes the nominative subject of the passive. Examples 1621, 
1625, 1627, 1632. 


1748. An active verb followed by an accusative of the direct 
object (a thing) and an oblique case of a person, retains, when trans- 
ferred to the passive, the accusative of the direct object, while the 
indirect object becomes the nominative subject of the passive. Cp. 
IT have been willed a large estate. 


a, With verbs signifying to enjoin, entrust: of Bowrot rafra émecradpévor 
dvexdpovv the Boeotians having received these instructions withdrew T. 
5. 87 (pass. of émearéddecy radra rots Bowrols), dAdo re petfov erirax Ojoed Oe 
you will have some greater command laid upon you 1.140 (pass. of 
émirdrrev &AdO Te petfov iuty). Both accusatives are internal; and so, 
in ol rGv ’AOnvaiwy érirerpappyevor Thy purakhy those of the Athenians who 
had been entrusted with the watch T. 1.126, dvdAaxhy is equivalent to 
an internal accusative. The nominative of the thing and the dative of the 
person sometimes occur (“Iwves, rota érerérpanro % pudaxh the Ionians to 
whom the guard had been entrusted Hdt.7.10). The dative is common. 
when an inf. is used with the pass. verb: émerdraxro rots oxevoddpors lévat 
the baygage-carriers had been commanded to go X.C, 6.3.3. 
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b. With other verbs: drorpybévres ras xeparés having licen decapitated (had their 
heads cut off) X.A. 2.6.1 (pass. of dao7épvev Tas Kedahds Tit OF Tivwy). 


1749. <A passive may be formed in the case of verbs ordinarily intransitive 
but allowing a cognate accusative iu the active: lxavd rots todeulors qiTvxXyTa 
the enemy has had enough good fortune 'T,'7.77 (edtuxetv ixavd, 1573), xexrvdvved- 
gerat the risk will have been run Ant. 5.75. See 1746. This is common with 
neuter passive participles: 7a qoeBnyéva alte the impious acts committed by him 
L, 6.5, 74 coi xdpot BeBwydva the life led by you and by me D. 18. 265, ra weroni- 
revpéva abrots their political acts 1. 28, dpaprnbévra errors committed X. A. 5.8.20. 

a. Some verbs describing the action of the weather may be used in the passive : 
vecpopevor aTHAOOv els TH Ko they returned to the city covered with snow X.H.2.4.3. 


1750. The cognate subject may be implied, as in the case of impersonal 
passives, in the perfect and tenses derived from the perfect. Thus, éred# adrols 
mapecxebacto when their preparations were complete T.1.46. éyera té ts said, 
édnrwOn it was made known, followed by the logical subject are not impersonal : 
25nrHOn TO TpdTH dTwrdre TA YXptwata it was shown how the money had been 
lost Ant. 5.70. See 935. 

1751. Greek uses impersonals from intransitives (corresponding to Lat. 
ambulatur, itur, curritur) only when the active is itself intransitive ; as d¢docrat 
tt has seemed yood (cp, boxe?). 


1752. The active or the middle deponent of a transitive verb used 
transitively or of an intransitive verb may replace the passive of a 
transitive verb. 


Gkovev (poet. krvev) be called; be well (ef, kadG@s) or tll (kaxds) spoken of, 
= pass. of Adyew: voy xédaxes dxovovow now they are called flatterers D. 18. 46, 
tls bm’ éyod Kaxds dxjxoev } mérovbe; who has been ill spoken of or suffered at ny 
hands? L.8.3. Cp. bene, male audire ; Milton : ‘‘ England hears ill abroad.” 

GXloxerbar be caught = pass. of aipety, as day aX@s TOOT MpdTTwy if you are 
caught doing this P. A.29¢. 

GrobvycKev (die) be killed = pass. of droxrelvev, as dwréOvgoxov bd imméwy 
they were killed by the cavalry X.C.7. 1.48. But not in the perfect, where the 
uncompounded ré6vynxa is used. : 

ylyver Oar be born = pass. of rikrew beget, bring forth: waides air@ odk éyl- 
yvovto éx TavTys he had no children by her X. H. 6. 4. 37. 

Slenv Sobvar be punished = pass. of (yuwody, as bx’ abray rodrwy Slkny Bdocay 
they were punished by these very men X.C. 1. 6. 45. 

yTrac@at be defeated = pass. of vicdy conquer, aS imo TOy cupudxwrv rra- 
pevo: worsted by their allies And, 4, 28. 

Katiévar (xatépxyer Oar) return from exile = pass. of xardye restore from exile, 
as tr éduyapxlas xaredOety to be restored by an oligarchy T.8. 68. 

xeto@ar (lie) be placed = pass. of the perfect of rifévac: melOov rots vduos 
tots t7d Tay Bacirdéwy ketmevas obey the laws established by kings 1. 1.36. 

Aayxavetv (obtain by lot) be drawn by lot = pass. of krypodv: Fdrayor lepets 
I became priest by lot 1.57.47. 

maoxev (suffer) be treated well (6) ov ill (xaxés) = pass. of maety (eb, 
Kax@s); €& waddyres br’ airy well treated by them P.G. 519¢. 
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atarrew in éxrimrey (fall out) be expelled = pass. of éxBdddewy: of éxmemTwebres 
bd Tob djuwou those who had been expelled by the people X. H. 4. 8. 20. 

dedyew (fee) be prosecuted = pass. of diadxerv (be indicted = ypddeo Gar passive) ; 
be exiled = pass. of éxBddrev. SO drodedyery be acquitted = pass. of drodbev. 
Thus, doeBelas pevywv trd Medyjrov prosecuted for impiety by Meletus P. A.35d. 

1753. Other equivalents of passive forms are %xew, Tvyxdvew, AauBdverr, 
used with a substantive of like meaning with the active verb: dvoua exer = dvo- 
ud fer Bat, cvyy vibpny Exec OF ovyyveuns TYYXA VEY = ovyyryvdoKecbat, Eravor Aaupa- 
vey or éralvou Tvyxdvey = éravelobar. So with middle deponents: airlay Zyev 
= alriac Om. . 

1754. The passive of the periphrasis with moef@eda: (1722) is made with 
ylyvecbat: SO elphyy ylyverar peace ts made. 

1755. The agent of the passive is regularly expressed by iwé and 
the genitive; sometimes by dzé, dud, ex, tapd, wpds With the genitive, 
or by éz6 with the dative Gin poetry). See 1678. 

1756. The instrument of an action, when regarded as the agent, 
is personified, and may be expressed by iaé with the genitive: 
dXloxetat bd Tpinpous he is captured by a trireme D. 53. 6. 

1757. The dative, or a prepositional phrase, is regularly used with 
the passive to denote the instrument, means, or cause (1506). The | 
agent may be viewed as the instrument: in prose, when persons are 
regarded as instruments, the dative is usually that of military ac 
companiment (1526). 


1758. The dative of the agent used with the perfect passive and 
verbal adjective is a dative of interest (1488); on iwéd with the gen- 
itive used instead of the dative, see 1493, 1494. 


THE MOODS 


1759. Mood designates by the form of the verb the mode or 
manner (modus) in which the speaker conceives of an assertion 
concerning the subject. 


1760. There are four moods proper in Greek: indicative, sub- 
junctive, optative, and imperative. The infinitive (strictly a verbal 
noun) and the participle (strictly an adjective form of the verb) may 
be classed with the moods. 


THE PARTICLE av 


1761. The particle av (Hom. xe, «é) limits the meaning of the 
moods. It has two distinct uses: 

a. In independent clauses: with the past tenses of the indicative 
and with the optative; also with the infinitive and participle 
representing the indicative or optative. 

b. In dependent clauses: with the subjunctive. 
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1762. No separate word can be used to translate é» by itself; its force 
varies as it modifies the meaning of the moods. In general é&» limits the force 
of the verb to particular conditions or circumstances (‘under the circumstances,’ 
‘in that case,’ ‘ then’), 


1763. In Homer dy is preferred in negative, xév, xé in relative, sentences, 


1764. Position of &v.—éy» does not begin a sentence or a clause, except 
after a weak mark of punctuation, as ré od», dv res efor, Taira éyers Huty vor; 
why then (some one might say) do you tell us this now? D.1.14. In inde- 
pendent sentences with ay (indic. and opt.) the particle is often separated from 
its verb for emphasis, and is attached to negatives (ov« dv), interrogatives (rls 
ay, Qs dv), or to any emphatic modifier. It is commonly attached to verbs of 
saying or thinking: obdv byt wey av ofuas elvac rimeos if I should remain with you, 
L think I should be esteemed X. A.1,3. 6. 

a. So with ov off ay ef (or ov« &y ofda ef) followed by a verb to which dy 
belongs: ovk of8 ay ef reloouus Ido not know whether I could persuade E. Med. 
941 (for weloaime dy). 


1765. Repetition of av.— dy may be repeated once or twice in the 
same sentence. : 


a. &y is placed early in a sentence which contains a subordinate clause, in 
order to direct attention to the character of the construction: doxofyev F dv por 
TavTy TpogTo.ovpevor TpotBadety Epnuotépy bv TO Sper xpycGae if we should make a 
Feint attack here it seems to me we should jind the mountain to have fewer 
defenders X, A. 4.6. 13. 

b. For rhetorical emphasis éy is added to give prominence to particular 
words: tls yap Tor’ ay otk ay dpyltor ern xdiwv; and who would not be 
angered upon hearing such words? S. O. T. 389, r&s ay odk ay év Sieg Odvouw! dy; 
how should I not justly dic? 8. fr. 678. 


1766. av without a Verb. —é» sometimes stands without a verb, which is 
to be supplied from the context. So in the second member of a sentence with 
coérdinate clauses : ofSa 67: roddovs per Hyeudvas. dy Soln, ToAdovs O Av (Soly) dur- 
pous I know that he would give many guides and many hostages X. A. 3. 2. 24. 
Often with w&s dy (etn); how can (could) it be ? P.R. 3530, ray’ bv perhaps P. 
Soph. 255 c. 

a. So with as dv, domep dv ef (2480): raphy 6 Taddras Sdpa Todd Pépur, ws 
ay (scil. pépos ris) éf otxou peyddov Gadatas cane with many gifts, such as one 
might offer from large means X.C. 5.4. 29, PoBotuevos Gorep ay ef mais fearing 
like a child (eorep dv époBetro, ef rats fv) P. G. 479 a. 

b. «ay ed is often used for the simple xai ef (2372) and without regard to the 
mood of the following verb ; sometimes there is no verb in the apodosis to which the 
dv may be referred, as Zoriy dpa ry aAnbela, dy ef ur) Tw doxe?, d TQ byTe TUpavvos TO 
dvr. Sobdos the very tyrant is then in truth a very slave even if he does not seem so 
to any one P. R.579d (here cat ef uw} Soxe?, efy dy is implied). «dv ef may be also 
so used that dv belongs to the apodosis, while xai, though going with e in transla- 
tion (even ty), affects the whole conditional sentence, Thus, vOv dé yor Soxel, Kay 
do éBetay el (res) Karayryywokot, Ta 7 poo yKorvTa wotely dus as it ts, tt seems to me that, 
even tf any one should condemn his wanton assault, he would be acting properly 
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D. 21. 51 (here &y goes with wouty, i.e. wooly dv).. xav if only, followed by a 
limiting expression, may generally be regarded as cai av ( = ééy) with a subjune- 
tive understood; as ddAd por wapes Kav ouikpdy elmety yet permit me to say but a 
word (= kal éay wapqs) S. El, 1482. 

1767. Omission of av. — 4d» is sometimes omitted when it may be supplied 
from the preceding sentence or clause. So often with the second of two verbs 
that are connected or opposed: rf érolncer dy; 4 SHAov bri Guose (&¥) ; what would 
he have done ? is it not clear that he would have taken an oath? D, 381. 9, ot? 
ay obros @xor Aéyerr 080" byets wecOelnre neither can he assert nor can you be made 
to believe D. 22.17. By retention of earlier usage the subjunctive is sometimes 
used without é» where it iscommonly employed in the later language (2327, 2339, 
2565 b, 2567b). Here the difference is scarcely appreciable except that the omis- 
sion gives an archaic tone. 


DEPENDENT CLAUSES WITH av 


1768. Subjunctive with ayv.— Conditional, relative, and temporal 
clauses’ requiring the subjunctive must have dv, which is more closely 
attached to the conditional, relative, and temporal words than it 
is to the subjunctive. 

a. Hence the combinations édy (#», dv) on which cp. 2283; 8rav, éréray, 
érhy (érdyv), éreddv from el, bre, drdbre, evel, éverd} + dv. When the particle does 
not thus coalesce, it is usually separated only by such words as pér, 5¢, ré, yap. 

b. The force of &» with the subjunctive cannot usually be expressed in Eng- 
lish. For dy in final clauses with as, érws, and b¢pa, see 2201. In Hom. a» (xév) 
is found in dependent clauses, 2334 c. 


THE MOODS IN SIMPLE SENTENCES 


1769. §§ 1770-1849 treat of the use of the moods in independent 
sentences and principal clauses. The dependent construction of the 
moods was developed from their independent use. The use of the 
moods in subordinate clauses was not originally different from that 
in independent sentences and in the principal clauses of complex 
sentences. For the uses of the indicative, see also 1875-1958. 


INDICATIVE WITHOUT av 


1770. The indicative mood makes a simple, direct assertion of 
fact; or asks a question anticipating such an assertion: #A6e he 
came, ovk AAOe he did not come, édeioerat he will come, wére tadta, rot 
oa; when will he do this ? 


1771. The indicative states particular or general suppositions, makes affirma- 
tive or negative assertions, which may or may not be absolutely true. Thus, in 
assumptions, é&juapré ris dxwy* ovyyvaun dvrl rinwplas TOUT® suNpose some ONE 
tnooluntarily committed an offence ; for him there is pardon rather than punish- 
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ment 1). 18.274, and often after cal 84, as xal 5) reOvior and suppose they are 
dead ii. Med. 386. 

1772. The indicative may be used to express a doubtful assertion about a 
present or past action (negative pi or wy ob): dd dpa. . . wd Krhourmos Fv 
6 ratr elrwy but I suspect (i.e. perhaps) after all it was Ctesippus who said this 
P, Eu. 290e, ddAdAa ph Toiro od KadGs wporoyjoaper but perhaps we aid not do 
well in agreeing to this P.Men.89c. Such sentences are often regarded as 
questions with the effect of doubtful affirmation. 

1773. The indicative may be used alone where in English we employ an 
auxiliary verb: mioredwy dé Oeots rds ovk efvar Oeods évdursev; since he trusted tn the 
gods how could (or should) he believe there were no gods? X. M. 1.1.5, édlyou 
eldov Thy Todkuy @ little more and they would have taken the city T. 8.35, dawh- 
Avpeba we might have perished (we were in danger of perishing) X. A. 5.8.2. 
Cp. 2319. 


1774, Unfulfilled Obligation (Propriety, Possibility).— With the 
imperfect indicative of impersonal expressions denoting obligation, 
propriety, necessity, or possibility, the action of a dependent infini- 
tive is usually not realized. (Examples 1775-1776.) 

Such expressions are ge, xpHv (or €xpiv), tpocFxe, Karpds Fv, dkov hr, elxds Fy, 
Bixaov Hv, alaxpoy Fy, éebijv, xadGs e7yer, verbals in -réy or -réoyv with Hy, etc. 

a. For the use of these expressions (also with dy) in the apodosis of unreal 
conditions, see 2313, 2315. 

1775. Present.— Thus, ei ce raira woety you ought to be doing this (but 
are not doing it), rovcde ph Ohy fda these men ought not to be alive S. Ph. 418, ri 
avyas; obx éxphvotyay why art thou silent? Thou shouldst not be silent E. Yipp. 
297, elxds Fv twas... wy paraxds, dowep vov, Euppanely you should not be slack in 
your alliance, as you are at present T. 6. 78. 

1776, Past.—%§5e ce rabra worfjoac (or moiety) you ought to have done this 
(but did not do it), Hv cor éAbetv you might have gone (but did not go), évfy 
air@ Tabra Tojoa he could have done this (almost equivalent to the potential 
indicative rafra éroincey dv, 1784), dda 7d évéxupa tore AaPetv I ought to have 
taken the pledges then X. A. 7.6.28, G&tov Fv dxotoa tt would have been wor th 
hearing P. Eu. 804d, pévery effv he might have remained D, 3. 17, 


1777. The Greek usage simply states the obligation (propriety, possibility) 
as a fact which existed in the past (and may continue to exist in the present). 
In English we usually express the non-fulfilment of the action. 


1778. Present or past time is denoted when the present infinitive is used. 
When the reference is to present time, the action of the present infinitive is 
always denied. Past time is denoted when the aorist infinitive is used. 


1779. The expressions in 1774 may also refer to simple past obligation 
(propriety, possibility) and have the ordinary force of past indicatives: de pévery 
he had to remain (and did remain) D.19.124. The context determines the 
meaning; thus ri rdv ctuBovadoy exphy Toeiv; (D. 18.190) by itself might mean 
either what was tt the duty of the statesman to do or what was i the duty of the 
statesman to have done ? 

GREEK GRAM. — 26 
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1780. Unattainable Wish.— A wish, referring to the present or 
past, which cannot be realized, is expressed by a past tense of the 
indicative with eG. or with ei ydép (negative wy). The imperfect 
refers to present time, the aorist to past time (cp. 2304, 2305). 

ef6’ elxes Bedtiovs dpévas would that thou hadst (now) a better heart E. El. 1061, 
ele co. rére cuveyevduny would that I had then been with thee x. M. 1.2, 46, 


1781. An unattainable wish may also be expressed by Spedov (ought) with 
the present or aorist infinitive: &pede Kipos fv would that Cyrus were (now) 
alive (Cyrus ought to be alive) X. A.2.1.4(1775). The negative is uj: ojo’ 
Sedov duwety rhv Tedpov would that I had never left Scyros S. Ph. 969. efGe or 
ef ydp (poet. ate, &s) may be used before S@erov: ef yap GPedov ofol re efvar of 
modrol axe épydter bat would that the multitude were able to do evil Pl. Cr. 44.4. 

1782. éBovdunv followed by an infinitive may express an unattainable wish : 
éBovrduny pev ov« éplvey évodde I would that I were not contending here (as I am) 
Ar, Ran, 866. (éSovdduny &v vellem, 1789.) 

1783. The indicative is also used in other than simple sentences: in final 
sentences (2203); in object sentences after verbs of effort (2211), of caution 
(2220 a), of fearing (2231, 2233) ; in consecutive sentences with dere so that 
(2274), in conditional sentences (2300, 2303, 2323, 2326) ; in temporal sentences 
(2895) ; in object sentences after re and és with a verb of saying, etc. (2577 ff). 


INDICATIVE WITH av 


1784. Past Potential.— The past tenses (usually the aorist, less 
commonly the imperfect) of the indicative with dy (xév) denote past 
potentiality, probability (cautious statement), or necessity: 3 odx dy 
sovro which they could not have expected 'T. 7.55, ris yap av bfOn ratira 
yevéobau; for who would have expected these things to happen ? I). 9. 68 
{note that é does not go with yevéobar by 1764), éyyw dy tis one might 
(could, would) have known X. C. 7.1. 38, iad xev raracippovd wep 8éos 
ciAev fear might have seized even a man of stout heart A 421. 

a. This is especially frequent with vis and with the ideal second person (cp. pu- 
tares, crederes): éréyrus dv you would (could, might) have observed X.C. 8.1.38. 

b. The potential optative (1829) in Homer refers also to the past. 

1785. <A protasis may often be extracted from a participle, or is intimated 
in some other word; but there is no reference to any definite condition, hence 
a definite ellipsis is not to be supplied. 


1786. Unreal Indicative. — The indicative of the historical tenses 
with dy (xv) may denote unreality: tore 2 aird rd azpGyp? av éexptvero 
éd’ atrod but the case would then have been decided on its own merits 
D. 18. 224, nai kev ord xépdvov jev and in that case it were far better 
T 41, 


1787. This use of the indicative with é» to denote unreality is not inherent 
in the meaning of the past tenses of that mood, but has been developed from the 
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past potential with which the unreal indicative is closely counected. On the 
common use of this construction in the apodosis of unreal conditions see 2303. 
On éde &y, etc., see 2315. 


1788. The imperfect refers to the present or the past, the aorist to the past 
(rarely to the present), the pluperfect to the present (less commonly to the past). 


1789. ¢BovdrAdunv dv (vellem) I should like or should have liked may express 
an unattainable wish: éBovAdunyv ay Linwra thy abthy yoouny épol Exe I should 
have liked Simon to be (or I wish Siraon were) of the same mind as myself L. 3. 
21. On éBovrAduny without &v, see 1782. 


1790. Iterative Indicative (repeated action). — The imperfect and 
aorist with’ dy are used to express repeated or customary past action 
(post-Homeric) : Senpwrwv dv I used to ask P. A. 22b, dy drcéey he was 
wont to say X.C. 7.1.10. , 


1791. This construction is connected with the past potential and denoted 
originally what could or would take place under certain past circumstances. 
Thus, évarapPdvwv ofy adraGy 7a woijpata... dinpwbtwy ay abrovs tl éyouev accord- 
ingly, taking up their poems, I used to (would) ask them (as an opportunity pre- 
sented itself) what they meant P. A. 22 b. In actual use, since the action of the 
verb did take place, this construction has become a statement of fact. 


1792. In Herodotus this construction is used with the iterative forms: 
kdalerxe dy she kept weeping 3.119, of 5€ dv Tépoa: haBecxov ra tpbBara the Per- 
sians were wont to seize the cattle 4.130. 

- 1793. Homer and the early poets use dy (xév) with the future indicative 
with a conditional or limiting force: xal x«é res dS épéer and in such a case sume 
one will (may) say thus A176. This use is found also in conditional relative 
sentences (2565 b). In Attic dy is found with the future in a few passages which 
are now generally emended. In P. A. 29¢ there is an anacoluthon. 


1794. &» is not used with the present and perfect indicative. 


SUBJUNCTIVE WITHOUT Gy 


' 1795. The chief uses of the independent subjunctive are the 
hortatory (1797), the prohibitive (1800), and the deliberative (1805). 
a. The name subjunctive is due to the belief of the ancient grammarians that 
the mood was always subordinate. Thus, eirw shall I speak? (1805) was explained 
as due to the omission of a preceding BovAc, t.e. do you wish that I speak? 


1796. The independent subjunctive refers to future time. It has three main 
uses: (1) the voluntative, expressing the will of the speaker. This is akin to 
the imperative. (2) The deliberative. This.is possibly a form of the volunta- 
tive. (3) The anticipatory (or futural). This anticipates an action as an 
immediate future possibility. Whether the anticipatory is a form of the volun- 
tative is uncertain (cp. tch will sehen, je veux wir, dialectal i veut plenvotr). 


1797. Hortatory Subjunctive.— The hortatory subjunctive (present 
or aorist) is used to express a request or a proposal (negative j7). 
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a. Usually in the first person plural: vv twyer cal dxovowper Tod dvdpos let 
us go now and hear the man P. Prot. 314 b, whrw éxeioe twpuer let's not go there 
yet Bll a. aye, pepe (54), in Hom. dye (54), sometimes precedes, as dye cxomd- 
pev come, let us consider X.C. 5. 5.15. #6. (84) rarely precedes. 

b. Less frequently in the first person singular, which is usually preceded 
(in affirmative sentences) by dépe (54), in Hon. by dye (5%): pépe 5% wept rod 
Yndloparos elrw let me now speak about the bill D. 19. 234. 

1798. The first person singular in negative exhortations (rare and poetic) 
may convey a warning or a threat: uh ce, yépor, xoldgow mapa vavol xixelw old 
man, let me not find thee by the hollow ships A 26. This use is often regarded 
as prohibitive (1800). 

1799. The hortatory use of the subjunctive compensates for the absence of 
an imperative of the first person. 


1800. Prohibitive Subjunctive.—The subjunctive (in the second 
and third persons of the aorist) is often used to express prohibitions 
(negative ju). 

a. Usually in the second person: pydev ddvpjonte do not lose heart X. A. 
5. 4.19. For the aorist subjunctive the present imperative may be employed 
(1840): ph rornons (or wh roler) raita do not do this (not wh orgs). 

b. Less commouly in the third person, which usually represents the second : 
YrohdBy 3¢ undels and let no one suppose T. 6. 84 (= wh saroddBnre do not 
suppose). 

c. The third person of the present subjunctive is rare: mh rolvyuy res olnrat 
(= ph oldueba) let not any one think P. L. 861 E. 

N. — od «} with the subjunctive of the second person in the dramatic poets 
occasionally expresses a strong prohibition: od uy Anpioys don’t talk nonsense 
Ar. Nub. 367. 


1801. Doubtful Assertion. — The present subjunctive with 4 may express 
a doubtful assertion, with wy ov a doubtful negation. The idea of apprehension 
or anxiety (real or assumed) is due to the situation. A touch of irony often 
marks this use, which is chiefly Platonic. With «# (of what may be true): “y 
arypouxérepoy @ 7d dnOes elrety I suspect it’s rather bad form (lit. too rude) to tell 
the truth P. G.462e. With uy od (of what may not be true): dAdAa wh odx otTws 
éxy but Irather think this may not be so P. Crat. 436 b, wh odk 7 Sedaxrov dperh 
virtue is perhaps not a thing to be taught P. Men. 94e. 


1802. In Hom. y} with the independent subjunctive is used to indicate fear 
and warning, or to suggest danger: a re yohkwodpevos péty candy vias’ Axacdv may 
he not (as J fear he may) in his anger do aught to injure the sons of the Achaeans 
B 195. Usually with the aorist, rarely with the present subjunctive (o 19). The 
constructions of 1801, 1802 are used as object clauses after verbs of fearing 
(2221). 

1803. éws y} is occasionally so used with the aorist subjunctive, and with 
an idea of command: érws uh pjoy ris may no one say (as I fear he may) X. S. 
4.8. See 1921. 


1804, From the use in 1801 is probably developed the construction of od u# 
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with the aorist (less often the present) subjunctive to denote an emphatic denial ; 
as ov wh Tavcwpar pirocopey I will not cease from searching for wisdom P. A. 
29d, odkére ph S¥vnTat Bacideds has KatadafPety the king will no longer be able to 
overtake us X. A, 2.2. 12. 


1805. Deliberative Subjunctive.-The deliberative subjunctive 
(present or aorist) is used in questions when the speaker asks what 
he is to do or say (negative py). 


a. Usually in the first person: efrwperv } ctyGpev; shall we speak or keep 
silence ? E. lon 758, ri dpdcw; rot piyw; what am I to do? whither shall I fly? 
BE. Med. 1271, uh paper; shall we not say? P. R. 554 b. 

b. The (rare) second person is used in repeating a question: A. rl cot miOd- 
pea; B. 8 Te wlOnobe; A. In what shall we take your advice? B. In what 
shall you take my advice? Ar. Av. 164. 

c. The third person is generally used to represent the first person; com- 
monly with ris, as Tl rus clvar todro pH; how shall anyone say this is so? 
(= tl PSpev;) D. 19. 88. 

N. — The subjunctive question does not refer to a future fact, but to what is, 
under the present circumstances, advantageous or proper to do or say. 


1806. Bovre:, Bovrecbe (poet. Gérers, HédeTE) do you wish often precede the 
subjunctive : Bovder co: eirw; do you wish me to say to you? P. G 521d. This is 
a fusion of two distinct questions: Bove do you wish? and ew shall I say? 


1807. The deliberative subjunctive may be replaced by a petiphrasis with 
de? or xp% and the infinitive, or by the verbal adjective in ~réov éort. Thus, 
tysets 5¢ mpocpévwper; 4 Th xph woety; and shall we wait ? or what must we do? 
8. Tr. 390, 7é womréov; (= rl rovdyer;) what are we to do ? Ar. P. 922. 

a. For the deliberative future see 1916. 


1808. Deliberation in the past may be expressed by %e., xpjjv(éxpfv), Zueddov 
with the infinitive, and by -réoy (verbal adj.) #». 


1809. The Negative in Questions. — The use of u# (not od) in questions is 
due to the fact that the construction of 1805 is simply the interrogative form of 
the hortatory subjunctive: payey let us say, wh d&dpev; are we not to say? Dis- 
tinguish mérepoy Blav popuer } wy POpuer civac; shall we say that it ts force or that it 
is not ? X. M. 1. 2. 45, from pdpev rar’ dpOds Aéyer Oar H of shall we say that this 
is well said or not ? (ot = ovx dpOds déyerOa) P. G, 514 c. 


1810. Anticipatory Subjunctive (Homeric Subjunctive).— In Homer the 
subjunctive is often closely akin to the future indicative, and refers by anticipa- 
tion to a future event (negative od): ob yap rw Tolovs tdov dvépas, o0de KSwyar for 
never yet saw I such men, nor shall I see them A 262, cal vb rs 68’ elrgor and 
one will say £275. dy (xév) usually limits this subjunctive in Hom. (18138). 

a. This futural subjunctive is retained in Attic only in subordinate clauses 
(2327), and in ri rdw (1811)- 


1811. The subjunctive is used in rl rdw; what will become of me; what am 
I to do? (lit. what shall I undergo ?) as P. Eu. 302d. So rl yévwpar; quid me 
Jfiet? Thus, & poe éydb, rl wdOw; Th vb poe phucra yévytar; ah, woe’s mel 
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what is to become of me ? what will happen unto me at the last? ¢ 465, The 
subjunctive here is not deliberative, but refers to a future event. 

1812. The subjunctive without dy is also used in dependent clauses of pur- 
pose (2196), after verbs of fearing (2225), in the protasis of conditional (2327, 
2339) and conditional relative sentences (2567 b). 


SUBJUNCTIVE WITH Gv 


1813. The subjunctive with &» (more commonly «év) is used in Homer in 
independent sentences and clauses (negative ov). Cp. 1810. ‘Thus, éyd dé «’ 
dyw Bptonlda but in that case I will take Briseis A 184, ovx« dv roe xpalopy Beds 
of no avail to thee shall be thy bow A 387. 


OPTATIVE WITHOUT av 


1814. Optative of Wish. In independent sentences the optative 
without é is used to express a wish referring to the future (negative 
py): @ wat, yevoio waTpos edrvxéorepos ah, boy, mayest thou prove more 
fortunate than thy sire S. Aj.550. From this use is derived the name 
of the mood (Lat. opto wish). 

a. So even in relative sentences: édy more, 6 ph yévouro, AdBwor THY woh 
af ever they capture the city, which Heaven forbid I. 31.14. 

b. Under wishes are included execrations and protestations: éfoAoluny may I 
perish Ar. Ach. 324, cal o° éwidelEw, 4 ph (inv, Swpodoxqoarta and I will prove 
that you took bribes, or may I not live Ar. Eq. 833. 


1815. The optative of wish is often introduced by ef ydp, «Oe 
(Hom. ai ydp, aie), or by «i, ds (both poetical): «i yap yévorro would 
that it might happen X. C. 6. 1. 38, ws drove may he perish 8. El. 126. 
(#s is properly an exclamation: how.) 


1816. The optative introduced by ef ydp, etc. is sometimes explained as a 
protasis with ‘the conclusion omitted: «fe giros juiv yévoio oh, if you would 
become our friend X.H. 4.1.38. Cp. 2352e. 

1817. An unattainable wish, referring to the present, may be expressed 
-by the present optative in Homer: ¢@ 7Bdéoun would that I were young again 
H 157. 

1818. Unattainable wishes, when they refer to the future, may be expressed 
by the optative: ef pot yévorro PObyyos év Bpaxios: would that I had a voice in my 
arms BE. Hec. 836. Wishes represented as hopeless are expressed in the post- 
Homeric language by the past tenses of the indicative (1780) or by égedov (1781). 


1819. Hom. often uses the optative with a concessive or permissive force : 
érera d¢ cal re wdbouun after that I may (lit. may I) suffer come what will $274. 

1820. Imperative Optative. — The optative may express a command 
or exhortation with a force nearly akin to the imperative: Xetpécodos 
yyotro let Chirisophus lead X. A. 3. 2. 37. 


1821. Potential Optative. — The potential optative, which in Attic regu- 
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larly takes &y (1824), is occasionally found in Homer and later poetry in an 
earlier form, without that particle: peta beds y e0édwy kal ryrhbev &vipa cadcat 
easily might a god, if he so willed, bring a man safe even from afar y 231, béccov 
# rAdyou res Quicker than a man could speak EB. Hipp. 1186. This construction is 
suspected in prose. 

a. Usually in negative sentences or in questions expecting a negative answer 
(with 03): od wey ydp Te Kaxwrepov &dd0 wdboun for I could not (conceivably) 
suffer anything worse T3821, redv, Zed, divacw tls dvip&y irepBacla Kardoxor; 
thy power, oh Zeus, what trespass of man can check ? S. Ant. 604, 


1822. The optative after ov« geri doris (8rws, drot) in the dramatists is 
probably potential : ob %6’ 8rws Adkayu TA Wevdh xadrd I could not call false 
tidings fair A..Ag. 620. &» is usually employed in this construction. 


1823. The optative without &» (xév) is also used elsewhere, as in 
purpose clauses (2196) and clauses of fearing (2225) after a secondary tense ; in 
the apodosis of conditional sentences (2300 d, 2326 d, 2333), in relative sentences 
(2566, 2568) ; and as the representative of the indicative (2615) or subjunctive 
(2619) in indirect discourse after secondary tenses. 


OPTATIVE WITH Gy 


1824. Potential Optative. — The potential optative with dy states 
a future possibility, propriety, or likelihood, as an opinion of the 
speaker; and may be translated by may, might, can (especially with 
a negative), must, would, should (rarely will, shall). So in Latin em 
videas, cognoscas, cr edas. 


yvolns 8 Av bri 7008" ovTws xe you may see that this is so X.C. 1.6.21, dmrav- 
Tes dy dporoyjoecay all would agree I. 11.5, Adéws ay epoluny I (would gladly 
ask) should like to ask D. 18.64, ovk ay AdBos thou canst not take S. Ph. 103, 
Adyouw av rade J will tell this A. Supp. 928. Thesecond person singular is often 
indefinite (one), as yvolns dv (cognoscas) = yvoly Tis dv. 

a. The poteutial optative ranges from possibility to fixed resolve. The aorist 
optative with é» and a negative is very common. 

b. When stress is laid on the idea of possibility and power, necessity and 
obligation, Greek uses dvvauat, de? or xp7 With the infinitive (statement of fact). 

c. The potential optative with dy is also used in dependent sentences ; in pur- 
pose clauses (2202 b), in object ‘clauses after verbs of effort (2216) and verbs of 
fearing (2232), in causal clauses (2243), in result clauses (2278), in the apodosis 
of conditional (see 2356) aud conditional relative sentences (2566). In indi- 
rect discourse the infinitive with dy or the participle with dy may represent me 
optative with & (1846 ff.). 


1825. Usually these optatives are not limited by any definite condition 
present to the mind, and it is unnecessary to supply any protasis in thought. 
In some cases a protasis is dormant in a word of the sentence (such as dixalws, 
elxérws). Thus, in obs dxaplerous eivac Sixalws dy drorhauBdvorre Whom you would 
justly consider to be ungrateful Acs. 3.196, dicalws may stand for ef dicalws 
brohapBdvore : if you should consider the matter justly. So obre éo@lovar whelw } 
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Sbvavtar pépervs Siapparyetev yap dv xTr. they neither eat more than they can bear, 
for otherwise (if they should eat more: el éo@lorvev helw) they would burst X.C. 
8.2.21. The potential optative is also used as the main clause of less vivid 
conditions (2329) in which the protasis has the optative by assimilation to the 
mood of the apodosis. 


1826. The potential optative with dv is used to soften the statement of an 
opinion or fact, or to express irony: érepdy re robr’ ay etn this is (would be) 
another matter D. 20.116, vocoty adv, ef vdonpa Tods éxOpods oruyetv I must be mad, 
if it is madness to hate one’s foes A. Pr.978. So often with tows or rdxa perhaps. 

a. With a negative, the potential optative may have the force of a strong 
assertion: 0 yap ay dmédOouu’, GAG Kbyw THY OUpav for Iwill not go away, but 
I will knock at the door Ar. Ach. 236. 


1827. fovdoluny &v (velim) is often used as a softened optative of wish: 
Bovroluny av Tobro otrw yevésOar I could wish that this might be the result 
(ovr w yévorro may it result thus) P.A.19a. For éBovdduny dv see 1789. 


1828. The present and aorist are used of what will be, or what will prove 
to be, true (future realization of a present fact) : dper} dpa, ds Zouxer, trylecd res ay 
en virtue then, it seems, will (prove to) be a kind of health P.R. 444d. The 
perfect is used of what will prove to be the case as regards a completed action: 
was dv NedjGor; how can tt have escaped ny knowledge ? X.S, 3.6. Usually the 
perfect is here equivalent to the present. 


1829. The present and aorist are rarely used of the past: (a) in Hom. of 
past possibility: «al w xev 6’ drddo.ro and now he might have perished E 311 
(Attic daddero dv, 1784), GANG ri Kev peau; but what could Ido? T 90. 
(b) in Hat. of a mild assertion: raira uev cal PObvy ay efroer they may have 
said this out of envy 9.71, etnoay & av obro. Kpires these would prove to be (might 
be, must have been) Cretans 1.2. Both uses are doubtful in Attic prose. 


1830. The potential optative with &» may be used, in a sense akin to that 
of the imperative, to express a command, exhortation, or request: Aéyos av rhy 
dénory tell me (you may tell) your request P. Par. 126a, mpod-yos dv move on 
P. Phae. 229b. This courteous formula is used even where a harsh command 
might be expected: xwpots av efow ody rdxer go within with all speed S. Fl. 1491. 

a. In ro? dfj7’ ay rparolyny; whither pray shall I turn ? Ar. Ran. 296 the use 
is akin to the deliberative subjunctive (1805) or deliberative future (1916). 


1831. The potential optative with dv is used in questions: ris odx av dpuodo- 
yioeaev; who would not agree ? (oddels: scil. odx av dporoyjoee) X.M. 1. 1. 5. 
So even the optative of wish: rid dpxw THde wh ‘upevww rdbos; but if thou dost 
not abide by thy oath what dost thou invoke upon thyself ? E. Med, 754 (iit. 
mayest thou suffer what?). 


1832. és dv, ris dv with the potential optative may be used to express a 
wish (especially in the tragic poets) : rés ay ddoiuar oh, would that I might die 
E. Med. 97, rls av év Taxes ubdot potpa oh, that some fate would speedily come A. 
Ag. 1448. Properly this usage is not a wish, but is simply a question how the 
wish nay be fulfilled. . 


1833. The potential optative with dy (especially with negatives) may ex- 
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change with the indicative: gnu! cal ox av dpynbelny I assert and cannot deny 
D. 21. 191. It is often stronger, though more courteous, than the future indica- 
tive: ox ay répa ppdoayu I will speak no more S.O. T, 343. 


1834. The future optative with &y occurs only in a few suspected passages. 


IMPERATIVE 


1835. The imperative is used in commands and prohibitions 
(negative pj). All its tenses refer to the future. 

a. Under commands are included requests, entreaties, summons, prescrip- 
tions, exhortations, etc. 

b. For the tenses of the imperative, see 1840; for the infinitive used as 
an imperative, see 2013. 


POSITIVE (COMMANDS) 


1836. In exhortations dye, dpe, 1 (usually with $7, sometimes 
with viv), often precede the imperative: dye 8y dxovoate come listen 
X. Ap. 14, dyere Seemvjoare go now, take your supper X. H. 5.1.18, 
GAN iO: eiwé but come, say P. G. 489 e. 


1837. ras is sometines used with the second person in poetry: dxove ras 
hear, every one Ar. Thesm. 372. 


1838. The third person may be used in questions: ovxoby xeloOw rabra ; shalt 
these points be established ? P. L. 820e. Cp. 1842 a. 


1839. The imperative may be used in assumptions (hypothetical imperative), 
to make a concession, or to grant permission : éuod 7 évex’ rw let it be assumed 
as far as I am concerned D. 20.14, ovrws évérw as od Adyes assume it to be as 
you say P.8.201¢. So even as a protasis: dectdrw, aya oréplw let him set it 
forth and I will be content D. 18.112. 


NEGATIVE (PROHIBITIONS) 


31840. Prohibitions are expressed by 4% with the present or aorist subjunc- 
tive in the first person plural; by 44 with the present imperative or the aorist 
subjunctive in the second and third person singular or plural (cp. 1800). The 
aorist imperative is rare in prohibitions. 

A. 1 Person. — ph ypddoper (nh ypiipopev) : wh pavdueda pnd aloxpes dmo- 
AdpeOa let us not act like madmen nor perish disgracefully X. A. 7.1, 29. 

B. 2 Person. — ph ypade (pi ypadere) : uy Oaduate don’t be astonished P. G. 
482 a, wh CopuBelre don’t raise a disturbance P. A. 2la, ra per mole, ra 52 wh mole 
do this and refrain from doing that P. Pr. 325d, uh péya Adve don’t boast so 
P. Ph. 95 b. —ph ypdas (eh yodbyte) : unde Cavudeoys 765 and do not won- 
der at this A. Ag. 879, un OopyBjonre don’t raise a disturbance P. A. 200, wh 
&ddws movjons don’t do otherwise P. Lach. 201 b, pndauds Gddrkws morjogs Ar. 
Av. 133. 

N.— The type py ypadys is never used. ph yedo occurs rarely in poetry 
(A 410, 2 134.— w 248, S. fr. 453 parodied in Ar. Thesm. 870). 
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C. 3 Person. — ph ypadéro (pH ypaddvrev) : pndels didackérw let no one tell 
me T.1. 86, uydels ror’ dyvoelrw let no one be ignorant of this fact Aes. 8. 6. 
Bh ypoubdro (yy ypobavrev) : pndels vomodrw let no one think X.C.7. 5. 73, 
jr droyvarw pndevy pire xatayrurw let him neither acquit nor condemn in 
any way Aes. 3.60; and in five other passages giving the actual usage of the 
orators. In the third person the aorist imperative is much less common than 
the preest imperative. 

N.— The type ph yada is used only when the third person represents the 
ra person (1800¢). ph} yedipy is much more common than yy ypay~drw in the 
orators, ¢.g. undels Oavpdoy let no one be astonished D. 18.199, undels vouloy let 
no one think 'T. 3. 18, D.23. 1. 

D, The perfect imperative is rare in prohibitions (uh wepdBnobe T 6.17) and 
is usually poetical. Cp. 698, 712. 


1841. a. uh ypdde, like don’t write, is ambiguous and may mean, according 
to the situation, either cease writing or abstain from writing. Commonly ph 
yedge means do not go on writing, write no more, and is an order to stop an 
action already begun. In many cases, however, 47 with the present imperative 
does not refer to the interruption of an action already begun, but to an action 
still in the more or less distant future against which the speaker urges resistance. 
’ Sometimes the reference to the future is directly or indirectly indicated by the 
context. 

b. uh yedyys usually has the force of (I beg that) you will not write, (take 
care that you) don’t write, and is commonly a complete prohibition against 
doing something not already begun. Sometimes, and especially in expressions 
of a colloquial character, 47 with the aorist subjunctive marks the speaker’s 
interruption, by anticipation, of a mental (less often of a physical) action that is 
being done by the person he addresses ; as uy Oauudons (P. L. 804 b) in reply to 
an exclamation of surprise. Here the type uh ypdyys often expresses impatience. 

c. If uh ypdde elicits a reply, it is (4d”’) od ypdg~w, while uh yedwns is 
answered by (d\X’) od ypdyu. Thus, wh wo ekdldacke rots Plhois efvae Kaxhy. 
GN ob dddoxw do not teach me to be base to my friends. But Ido not §. Eh. 395, 
el ob» execs évapyéorepor Huty ewidettar ws Sidaxroy orev } aperh, wy POorioys &AN 
érldekov, GX .. . 0d Ploviow now tf you can show us more clearly that virtue 
is capable of being taught, don’t refuse, but show us. Well, I will not refuse 
P. Pr. 320c. So wh ypdde commonly answers ypddw, as Oauudtw, Fv 3 ey, 
kal adrés. adda wh Batuas’, tpn I myself am astonished, said I. Cease your 
astonishment, said she P. 8. 205b, cp. S. El. 895. So uh ypdwys answers ypdayw, 
as in Hat. 3.140, Ar. Lys. 1036. 

d. uh yedde and nh ypdyys are often found in closely connected clauses, as 
pndapds Odpacvé wor, uydé we émirpayys don’t be angry with me at all, nor ruin me 
Ayr. Nub. 1478, paz’ éxveire par’ air eos caxév do not shrink from me nor utter 
any harsh words 8. O.C. 731. The second prohibition may be more specific than 
the first, as cura: under efrrys vimioy be silent, don’t say anything childish Ar. 
Nub.105. Less often yh ypdyys is followed by uh yedde, as wh BonPhoare TE 
memovOdrt ded wh edopketre (they will say) ‘do not come to the aid of one who 
has suffered grievously ; have no regard for your oath’ 1), 21. 211. 

e. The difference between py ypdde and ph ypdyys is virtually a difference 
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of tenses, the present denoting an action continuing, in process; the aorist, an 
action concluded, summarized. So ph dofot don’t be fearful, wh poByGys don’: 
be frightened. In maxims uj with the present imperative is preferred : yi KAérre 
don’t be a thief, wh xdévys don’t steal this or that. yyxére may be used in either 
construction. The distinction is often immaterial, often a difference of tone 
rather than of meaning ; sometimes too subtle for dogmatic statement. 


1842. The imperative may be used in subordinate clauses: xp&rfpés efauw 
.. dv xpar’ Epepor there are mixing-bowls, the brims of which thou must 
crown 8.0. C. 473. 

a. Especially after ofc6a interrogative in dramatic poetry: of¢6 8 dpacov; do 
you know what you are to do ? E. Hee. 225, otc as rotncov; do you know how 
I bid you act 28.0. T. 548. ofc & has become a partially fossilized expression, 
and can be used as subject or be governed by a verb: oic@d vuv & pot yevéoOw; do 
you know what I must have done for me ? KH. y. T. 1203. 


1843. The use of the imperative is to be explained as equivalent to de? or 
xp with the infinitive. 


1844. &» is not used with the imperative. 


INFINITIVE AND PARTICIPLE WITH dy 


1845. The infinitive or participle with &y represents either a past tense of 
the indicative with &»y or the optative with dy. The context determines whether 
the indicative or the optative is meant. The participle with &» is post-Homeric. 


1846. The present infinitive or participle with a&» represents the imperfect 
indicative with a» or the present optative with a». 

a. (inf) dxodw Aaxedarpovious av dvaxwpety éx’ ofkov I hear the Lacedaemonians 
used to return home (= av dvexdpovr, 1790) D, 9.48, otecGe yap tov warépa ovk ay 
guddrrev; for do you think my father would not have taken care? (= otx av 
éptrarrev, 1786) D. 49. 35 ; voulfovres av ripis truyxdver in the belief that they 
would obtain reward (= av ruyxdvoier) X. A. 1.9, 29. 

b. (part.) rep foxe wh card mores abrov érimdéovra Thy Medorbvynoov ropbety, 
aduvaruv dv brerwv .. . GAdAHdots ewiBonOety which prevented him from sailing 
against the Peloponnese aud laying it waste city by city when the Peloponne- 
sians would have been unable to come to the rescue of one another (= dbdvvaror 
dv foav) T.1.73, Orn’ av Exwy Erep’ ciety, wmaparelrw though I might be able to 
say much else I pass tt by (= av Zxoum, 1824) D. 18. 258, copla Aeyouéry Sixasdrar’ 
dy that might most justly be called wisdom P. Phil. 30 ¢ (= 4 copla éyaro av). 


1847. The future infinitive and participle with &» are rare and suspected. 


1848. The aorist infinitive or participle with é» represents the aorist indica- 
tive with dy or the aorist optative with dv. 

a. (inf.) Kopbs ye, ef éBlwoev, ipioros ay doxe? dpywy yevéc Oa tt scems probable 
that Cyrus, if he had lived, would have proved himself a most excellent ruler (= av 
éyévero) X. 0.4. 18, bore cal idudTyy dv yr@var so that even acomnion man could 
have understood (= dv 2yvw) X. A.6. 1.31, rl dy oldpeba wabety ; what do we think 
our fate would le? (= Tl dy wdOorpev;) X. A. 3.1.17. 
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b. (part.) dpa 7 mapateixiona padlws av d\yPbdév seeing that the counter- 
wall could easily be captured (= ay Anobein) T. 7. 42, Tloretdacay édX@y cai Suvydels 
av abrés Exec, ef EBovhydn, tapédwxer after he had seized Potidaea and would have 
been able to keep it himself, had he wished, he gave it up to them (= éduv}On &v) 
D. 23. 107, otre bvTa otre ay yevdueva royorowiew they fabricate stories which 
neither are, nor could be, true T. 6.38 (= 4 otre tori ore dv yévorTo). 


1849. The perfect infinitive with é» represents the pluperfect indicative 
with dy or the perfect optative with dv: of’ are (av) dioeey rdvta Tad6’ bd 
rOv BapBdpwr ay yrwxévar I know that he would say that all this would have been 
captured by the barbarians (= av hrddkecav) TD. 19.312, Fyetro rods dyvoobvras 
dvdpamod wees By Sexaiws kexrd\Hoba he thought that those who did not know this 
might justly be deemed servile in nature (= xexdnpévor by elev) X.M. 1.1. 16. 


For the infinitive and participle without dy see 1865 ff., 1872 ff., 
and under Infinitive and Participle. 


THE TENSES 


1850. By the tenses (‘tense’ from tempus) are denoted : 


1. The time of an action: present, past, future. 

-2. The stage of an action: action continued or repeated (in process 
of development), action simply brought to pass (simple occur- 
rence), action completed with a permanent result. 


a. The time of an action is either absolute or relative. Time that is abso- 
lutely present, past, or future is reckoned from the time of the speaker or 
writer. Time that is relatively present, past, or future in dependent clauses is 
reckoned from the time of some verb in the same sentence. In dependent 
clauses Greek has no special forms to denote the temporal relation of one action 
to another (antecedent, coincident, subsequent), but leaves the reader to infer 
whether one action happened before, at the same time as, or after another 
action, The aorist is thus often used where English has the pluperfect (1948). 
See 1888, 1944. Unless special reference is made to relative time, the expres- 
sions ‘‘ kind of time,’’ ‘‘time of an action,’ in this book are used of absolute 
time. 

b. In independent clauses only the tenses of the indicative denote absolute 
time; in dependent clauses they express relative time. The tenses of the sub- 
junctive, optative, imperative, infinitive and participle do not refer to the differ- 
ences in kind of time. Thus ypdgev and ypdwar to write, yeypadévar to finish 
writing, may be used of the present, the past, or the future according to the 
context. On the tenses of the optative, infinitive, and participle in indirect dis- 
course see 1862, 1866, 1874. The future infinitive may be used, outside of indi- 
rect discourse, to lay stress on the idea of futurity (18654). 

c. Even in the indicative the actual time may be different from, that which 
would seem to be denoted by the tense employed. Thus the speaker or writer 
may imagine the past as present, and use the present in setting forth an event 
that happened before his time (1883); or may use the aorist or perfect of an 
event that has not yet occurred (1934, 1950). 
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d. In the subjunctive, optative (except in indirect discourse), and imperative 
the kind of time is implied only by the mood-forms, not by the tenses. The 
relation of the time of one action to the time of another usually has to be inferred 
in all the moods. 

e. The stage of an action is expressed by all the tenses of all the different 
moods (including the participle and infinitive). 

f. The action of the verb of a subordinate clause may overlap with that of 
the verb of the main clause. See 2388. 


KIND OF TIME 
1851. Only in the indicative do the tenses show time absolutely 
present, past, or future. 
a. Present time is denoted by 
1. The Present: ypadw I write, am writing. 
2. The Perfect: yéypada I have written. 
b. Past time is denoted by 
The Imperfect: etypadov I wrote, was writing. 
The Aorist: éypaya I wrote. 
The Pluperfect: éyeypady I had written. 
N. — The only past tenses are the augmented tenses. 
c. Future time is denoted by 
The Future: ypdyw I shall write. 


. The Future Perfect: yeypdyerar it will have been written, review I 
shall be dead (shall have died). 
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STAGE OF . ACTION 


1852. Every form of the verb denotes the stage of the action. 
a. Continued action is denoted by the present stem : 


Present: ypadw I am writing, weiOw I am persuading (trying to 
persuade), avOet is in bloom. 
Imperfect : éypaov I was writing, éreibov I was persuading (trying 
to persuade), yv0a was in bloom. 
3. Future: ypdywo I shall write (shall be writing), Bacreioe he will 
reign. 
N. Osada’ action is incomplete: hence nothing is stated as to the con- 
clusion. Thus ¢evye he fiees does not stale whether or not the subject suc- 
ceeded in escaping. 


b. Completed action with permanent result is denoted by the 
perfect stem : 


1. Perfect: yéypada émuorodyy I have written a letter (and it is now 
finished), mOnxe has bloomed (and is in flower). 

2. Pluperfect: éyeypddy émarodjy I had written a letter (and it was 
then finished), qvéyxe. had bloomed (and was in flower). 


No oP 
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3. Future Perfect: yeypdwpera: tt will have been written, rebvytea he 
will be dead. ; 


ce. Action simply brought to pass (simple attainment) is denoted 
by the 
1. Aorist: %ypaya I wrote, traoa I persuaded (succeeded in persuad- 

ing), €Bacirevoe he became king or he was king, ywOnoe burst into 
flower or was in flower. . 
2. Fature: ypdpo I shall write, Baoireioen he will become king. 

N.— The aorist tense (dépioros ypévos from dplgw deyine; unlimited, indefi- 
nite, or undefined time) is so named because it does not show ‘the limitation 
(8pos) of continuance (expressed by the imperfect) or of completion with per- - 
manent result (expressed by the perfect). 

1853. The present stem may denote the simple action of the verb in present 
time without regard to its continuance ; as davudtw I am seized with astonish- 
ment, dorpdnte it lightens (once or continually), dl5wu I make a present. This 
is called the aoristic present. On inceptive verbs, see 526. 

1854. Thefuture stem may denote either continued action (as in the present) 
or simple occurrence of the action of the verb (as in the aorist). Thus ypedyw 
I shall be writing or I shall write. See 1910 b. 


1855. Some verbs are, by their meaning, restricted to the tenses of con- 
tinued action, as dpav behold, pépey carry; others are exclusively aoristic, as 
ibetv properly glance at, éveyxety bring. Verbs expressing different kinds of 
action in their several tenses (as dpay, iée7v) unite to form a verbal system. 

1856. The difference between the present stem (present and imperfect) and 
the aorist stem may be compared to the difference between a line and a point 
(both starting point and end). Thus, gpxecGar go, édOetv come, arrive; pépewr 
carry, éveyxeiv bring; Gyev accompany, lead, dyayeiv bring to a goal. 

1857. For the ‘ progressive’ tenses of English (¢s walking, has been giving, 
etc.) Greek has no exact equivalent. The periphrasis of the present participle 
with ée7i, etc. is employed to adjectivize the participle or to describe or character- 
ize the subject like an adjective, ¢.¢. the subject has a quality which it may display 
in action. Thus, dpéoxovrés éruev we are acceptable T. 1.88, kal rdvr dvadex6- 
wevos xal eis abTov movotpevos Ta TOUTUY duapThyar’ éoTly and he takes upon him- 
self and adopts ail their misdeeds D, 19.86. éorf may be emphatic: gor. mov 
dla Searpodpevor there exists a twofold division P. .. 895d. Some participles have 
become completely adjectivized : cuudépwv useful, diadépwy superior. Cp. 1961. 


1858. Primary and Secondary Tenses. — The primary tenses refer 
to present and future time (present, future, perfect, and future per- 
fect), the secondary or historical tenses refer to past time (imperfect, 
aorist, pluperfect). 

a. The gnomic aorist (1931 b) is regarded as a primary tense, as is the aorist 
when used for the perfect (1940), and the imperfect indicative referring to 
present time (1788) ; the historical present (1883), as a secondary tense. The 
subjunctive, optative, and imperative moods in their independent uses point to 
the future, and all their tenses therefore count as primary. 
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THE TENSES OUTSIDE OF THE INDICATIVE 


1859. The tenses of the moods except the indicative do not ex- 
press time in independent sentences. 


1860. Subjunctive.— The subjunctive mood as such refers to the 
future. The tenses do not refer to differences of time, and denote 
only the stage of the action (continuance, simple occurrence, comple- 
tion with permanent result). 


Present (continuance): r& abray dua éxropitwpueba let us at the same time 
keep developing our resources T. 1.82; Aorist (simple occurrence) : ropirdpyeda 
oby mpBroyv rhy dardyyy let us procure the money first T.1.83; Perfect (comple- 
tion with permanent result) : tva, #v ph draxotwor, TeOvixwory that, in case they 
do not submit, they may be put to death (lit. may be dead at once) T.8. 74. The 
aorist commonly replaces the more exact perfect because the perfect is rarely 
used, 

a. The future time denoted by present or aorist (ri wowGpyev; or 7! rovhowper ; 
what shall we do ?) may refer, according to the sense, either to the next moment 
or to some later time. Greek has no subjunctive form denoting an intention to 
do this or that. In dependent constructions (including general conditions) the 
action of the present is generally coincident (rarely subsequent), that of the 
aorist is generally anterior (rarely coincident), to the action of the leading verb : 
Xareraivover, éreday abrots rapayyéAkw Tivery Td Pdppaxoy they are angry when- 
ever I bid them drink the poison P. Ph. 116 c¢, éwesdav dravr’ dxotonre, kpivare 
when you (shall) have heard everything, decide 1.4.14. The use of the aorist 
of time relatively anterior to the action of the leading verb (= Lat. future per- 
fect) is, like its other references to relative time, only an inference from the 
connection of the thought (1850 a). 

b. Present and aorist subjunctive are occasionally used in the same sentence 
without any great difference in sense (X.C. 1. 2. 6-7, 5. 5. 18). 

c. An independent or dependent subjunctive may be ingressive (1924) : qv 
yap 6 Wrobros vurl BrEYy for if now Plutus recovers his sight Ar. Pl. 494. 

d. In general conditions (2336) the subjunctive refers to general time, denot- 
ing what holds true now and at all times. 


1861. Optative (not in indirect discourse).—The reference is 
always to future time. The tenses do not refer to differences of 
time, and denote only the stage of the action. 


Present (continuance) : rAovaroy 5é voplfouu Tov copdy may I (always) count 
the wise man wealthy P. Phae. 279b; Aorist (simple occurrence): ef yap yévorro 
would that it might happen X.C.6.1.38; Perfect (completion with permanent 
result) : reOvalys die (lit. may you be dead) 2 164. 

a. In general conditions (2336) the optative is used of past time. 

b. In dependent constructions (including general conditions) the action of 
the present is generally coincident (rarely anterior), that of the aorist generally 
anterior (rarely coincident), to the action of the leading verb: ef tes 7dde wapa- 
Batvot, évayhs tatw Tod’ Arbddwvos if any one violates this, let him be accursé of 
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Apollo Aes. 3.110, éwerd} 5€ dvorx Gein (7d Secpwripiov), elopyer mapa TOY Dwxpdry 
whenever the prison was opened, we (always) went in to Socrates P. Ph. 59d. 
The aorist is often preferred to the more exact perfect because the perfect was 
rarely used. 

c. An independent or dependent optative may be ingressive (1924): ef 
woreuhoaper 5¢ ’Opwrdy, oddév av Huds wadety tyotuae if we should enter upon a 
war on account of Oropus, I think we should suffer nothing D. 5. 16. 


1862. Optative (in indirect discourse).— When the optative in 
indirect discourse represents the indicative after a past tense of 
a verb of saying or thinking, each tense does denote time (as well as 
stage of action) relatively to that of the leading verb. 


a. The present optative represents the imperfect as well as the present in- 
dicative. 

b. The future optative (first in Pindar) occurs only in indirect discourse 
after verbs of saying and thinking, in object clauses after érws, 2212, and in 
other indirect expressions of thought. 

c. When the optative in indirect discourse represents the subjunctive (2619 b), 
its tenses denote only stage of action, 


1863. a. Present opt. = present indic. : dynpdra rl BovdowrTo he demanded 
what they wanted (= 71 BotdeaGe ;) X. A. 2.3.4. 

b. Present opt. = imperf. indic. : denyoivro dre éxl rods wodeulous wréarey they 
explained that they kept sailing against the enemy (= émddopev) X. H. 1. 7. 5. 

c. Future opt. =future indic.: 6 1c roujoor obé rovros etre he did not tell 
even these what he would do (= roujow) X. A. 2. 2. 2. 

d. Aorist opt. = aorist indic.: #péra rl rddoev he asked what had happened 
to them (= 7l éwdfere ;) X.C. 2. 3.19. 

e. Perfect opt. = perfect indic. : \eyor dre of werd AnuorPévovs rapabeddxorey 
opas adrovs they said that the troops of Demosthenes had surrendered (= wapade- 
Sdxdor) T. 7. 83. : 


1864. Imperative. —The imperative always implies future time. 
The tenses do not refer to differences of time, and denote only the 
stage of the action. 


a. Present (continuance) : rods yovels sina honour thy parents J. 1.16, rdvra 
TadnOh déye tell (go on and tell in detail) the whole truth L.1. 18, rods txrous 
éxelvas 6l5o7e offer the horses to them X.C.4. 5. 47. 

b. Aorist (simple occurrence): Brdyov mpds ra bpn look (cast a glance) 
toward the mountains X, A.4. 1.20, elé state (in a word) P. A.244, tty rods 
imwous Sore give the horses to us X.C,4. 5, 47. 

c. Perfect (completion with permanent result): rerdyOw let him take his 
place (and stay there) P. R, 562, eipjoGw let it have been said (once for all) 
503 b. 

N.— The perfect active and middle are generally used as presents (reOvd7w 
let him be put to death P.L. 938c¢, uduynobe remember D. 40.30). The perfect 
passive (in the third person) is used of a fixed decision concerning what is to 
be done or has been done, 
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1865. Infinitive (not in indirect discourse).— The tenses of the 
infinitive (without dv) not in indirect discourse have no time of 
themselves and express only the stage of the action; their (relative) 
time depends on the context and is that of the leading verb (present, 
past, or future). The infinitive may have the article (2026 ff.). 


a. Present (continuance): o¥5¢ BovreverOat €r: Hpa, dArAd BeBovrcda Gat tt is time 
no longer to be making up one’s mind, but to have it made up P. Cr. 46a. 

b. Aorist (simple occurrence): roo meety éwbbula the desire of obtaining 
drink T. 7. 84, jptaro yevécdar began to be 1.103, but #pxero ylyvecGar 3.18 (the 
tense of ylyvoua: depends on that of dpxoua:; not Aptaro yiyver Bat), de? rods darép 
avroh Aéyorras piocfoa (ingressive) one must conceive an aversion for those who 
speak in his behalf D. 9.53. P 

c. Perfect (completion with permanent result): seea. Often of certainty of 
action. 

d. Future.— When the context shows that stress is laid on the idea of futur- 
ity, the future infinitive, referring to future time relative to the main verb, is 
sometiines used instead of the present or aorist: otk daoxwdtoev duvatol Byres 
not being able to prevent T. 3. 28, woddod déw xar’ éuavrod épety I am far from 
intending to speak to my own disadvantage P. A.37b. On the future infinitive 
with pédrw see 1959. 


N. 1. — The action set forth by a dependent present or aorist infinitive (with- 
out &v) not in indirect discourse has no time except that which is implied by the 
context. With verbs erie to advise or to command, and when the infini- 
tive expresses purpose, the reference is to future time. Usually the action of the 
present and aorist is coincident with or antecedent to that of the main verb. 
The action of an aorist infinitive with the article and a subject is not always rel- 
atively past. The perfect (without &v) has no time apart from the context; 
its action is usually antecedent. 

N. 2,—On the use of the present and aorist with verbs of promising, etc., see 
1868 ; with yédAdw, see 1959. 

N. 3. — Observe that verbs denoting continuance (as uéyw remain) often ap- 
pear in the aorist, while verbs of transitory action (as téva: send, hurl) often 
appear in the present. 

N. 4,—-Present and aorist occasionally occur in close conjunction without ~ 
any great difference in meaning, as mpoojxe tuty rovrov karapydlverGat . . » 
dei buds Odvarov alrod KaraWndleacbat it is fitting that you vote against him, it is 
necessary that you pass a vote of death against him L. 18.69 ; cp. vavyaxfoat 
and vavyaxeiv T.2. 83, Bacanarhs yiyver@a: and yevérda: Ant. 1.10, 1. 11. 


1866. Infinitive (in indirect discourse). — The tenses of the infini- 
tive in indirect discourse denote the same time relative to that of 
the leading verb (present, past, or future) as. was denoted by the 
corresponding tenses of the indicative in direct discourse which they 
represent. 


a. The present infinitive represents also the imperfect, the perfect infinitive 
represents also the pluperfect indicative. 
; GREEK GRAM.— 27 
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b. The action of the present is usually coincident, that of the aorist anterior, 
to the action of the leading verb. 

c. The future infinitive is found chiefly in indirect discourse and in analogous 
constructions. With pédd\w, see 1959, It may have the article (2026). 

1867. a. Present = pres. indic.: nul rata pév pdvapias elvar I say this is 
nonsense (= éori) X. A. 1.3.18. 

b. Present = imperf. indice: Kryclas tac@a: atrés 76 rpabud onot Ktesias asserts 
that he himself cured the wound (= idpnr) X.A, 1.8.26. With dy, 1846 a. 

c. Future = fut. indic.: 7 4 déecv Aaxedacpovlous 4 abroo droxrevety he said 
that he would either bring the Lacedaemonians or kill them on the spot (= déw, 
amoxrev®) T. 4. 28. ; 

d. Aorist = aor. indic.: évrafda Aéyerar “AmddAdAwWY exdetpac Mapovay there 
Apollo is said to have flayed Marsyas (= é&éSe:pe) X.A.1.2.8. With dy, 1848 a, 

e. Perfect = perf. ind.: gdnci éyxwmor yeypadévar he says that he has written 
an encomium (= yéypada) 1.10.14, Zpacay reOvdvar Trav dvdpa they said the man 
was dead (= ré6ynxe) Ant. 5. 29. 

f. Perfect = pluperf. ind. : Aéyerat &vipa. tia exremdAFx Oat tt ts said that a 
certain man had been fascinated (= ekewémAnuro) X.C.1.4.27. With &y, 1849. 


1868. The construction of verbs of hoping, etc. —Verbs signifying to hope, 
expect, promise, threaten, swear, with some others of like meaning, when they 
refer to a future event, take either the future infinitive (in indirect discourse), 
or the aorist, less often the present, infinitive (not in indirect discourse). The 
use of the aorist and present is due to the analogy of verbs of will or desire 
(1991) which take an object infinitive not in indirect discourse. The same anxl- 
ogy accounts for the use of uy instead of od (2725). The present or aorist infin- 
itive with dv, representing the potential optative with &, occurs occasionally. 

a. év édarlds dv ra relyn TOV AOnvalwy aiphoew hoping that he would capture 
the walls of the Athenians T. 7.46, édmis . . . éxtpapfvat hope of being brought 
up L. 19.8, édmlt{ec Suvards elvarc &pxew he expects to be able to rule P.R. 573 ¢, 
tes rid edrlda wh dv... Thy vady dmodécar; have you any expectation that 
you would not shipwreck the vessel? X.M. 2.6.38. édritw with the present infini- 
tive may mean J feel sure that Iam. 

b. réxura obdéva eixds oly adt@ BovdrycerGat eivat tt is probable that very soon 
no one will wish to be with him X. C.5.3. 30, quads elxds émixparjoa it ts likely 

that we shall succeed T. 1.121, odk elxds abrods mepiouclay vedv éyev it is not likely 
that they will continue to have ships to spare 3.13. With eikés the aorist is pre- 
ferred. 

c. bméoxeto Tatra rovjoev he promised that he would do this L. 12. 14, bré- 
oxeTo BovredcacGa: (most Mss.) he promised to deliberate XK. A. 2. 3.20. The 
aorist infinitive is especially common with verbs of promising and must refer to the 
future. With the present infinitive éricxvoiza: means I assure, profess, pledge 
my word that Iam. 

d. daether éxrpivey he threatened that he would desired them Hat. 6. 37, 
arelhynoay &roxreivat dxavras they threatened to kill everybody X. H. 5.4.7. 

e. dixdoeyw duwudcare you have sworn that you will give judgment D. 39. 40, 
dvaykdger Toy KepooPrérryy buscar . . . etvac wer THY apxhy eovyy . . ., wdvras 
iptv drodobva: Thy xXwpav he compelled Cersobleptes to swear that the kingdom 
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should be in common and. that they should all restore to you the territory D. 28. 
170. 

f. With 8urt~. a dependent infinitive may refer to the present, past, or 
future (e). Thus, dustvres Brérew . . . "AxAG rddey swearing that they see 
Achilles again S. Ph. 357, éusbover wh “xmcety they swear they did not drink Phe- 
recrates 143 (Com. fr. I. 187), Gurve pander elpnxévar he swore that he had said 
nothing (direct == oddéy etpyxa) D. 21.119. 

1869. Verbs of will or desire (1991) regularly take the present or aorist infin- 
itive not in indirect discourse ; but in some cases we find the future infinitive by 
assimilation to indirect discourse through the analogy of verbs of promising, etc. 
(1868). So with Bovropar, €6w wish, éyw meaning command, déouat ask, epiepat 
desire and some others (even dvvapyar am lable) that have a future action as their 
object. Thus, égiduevor dpe being desirous to gain control T.6.6, dduvaror ére- 
perels EcecOar unable to be careful X.0.12.12. diavooiua may follow the analogy 
of pdAw (1959) : Tov wédepor StevootvTo rpoGipuws olcew they intended to carry on 
the war with zeal T. 4.121. In these and similar cases the future is employed to 
stress the future character of the action. Some editors would emend many of 
these futures. 


1870. Verbs signifying to foretell by oracle usually take the present or 
aorist infinitive like verbs signifying to command. 


1871. A few cases stand in our texts of an aorist infinitive eens to the 
future after a verb of saying or thinking, e.g. évduoar podlus kparRoar they thought 
they would easily master them T.2.3. Many editors change to the future or 
insert &y. 


1872. Participle (not in indirect discourse).— The participle, as a 
verbal adjective, is timeless. The tenses of the participle express 
only continuance, simple occurrence, and completion with permanent 
result. Whether the action expressed by the participle is antece- 
dent, coincident, or subsequent to that of the leading verb (in any 
tense) depends ou the context. The future participle has a temporal 
force only because its voluntative force points to the future. 


a. Present (continuative). The action set forth by the present participle is 
generally coincident (rarely antecedent or subsequent) to that of the leading 
verb: épyatéuera: per jplotwr, épyardpevae dé édelrvovy the women took their 
noonday meal while they continued their work, but took their supper when they 
had stopped work X. M. 2. 7. 12. 

1. Antecedent action (=imperf.): of Ktpecoe rpboGev ody tty rarrépevor viv 
dderryxaoy the forces of Cyrus that were formerly marshalled with us have now 
deserted X. A.3, 2.17, rods ré7e mapbvras altidcovrat oupBovdous they will accuse 
those who were their counsellors at that time P. G. 519 a, of Koplv@coe wéxpt TovTou 
Tpotthws mpdocovres aveicay THs Prrovexias the Corinthians, who up to that time 
had been acting zealously, now slackened tn their vehemence T.5, 82. An adverb 
(apbrepov, mpocbev, rére, moré) often accompanies the participle, which is some- 
times called the participle of the imperfect. 

2. Subsequent action (especially when the leading verb denotes motion): 
éreppav mpéc Bets ayyéddovras THY TOO TAnpuplou jy they despatched messengers 
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to announce the capiure of Plemyrium T. 7. 25. An attributive present part. 
w. viv may refer to the absolute present, though the main verb is past: ryy vip 
Bows lav xaroupévny Gxnoar they settled in the country now called Bocutia ‘P. 1.12. 

8. The present participle denotes that an action is in process, is attempted, 
or is repeated. : 

b. Future (chiefly voluntative) : 08 cuv#dGopey ws Bactre? Torepyoorres we 
have not come together for the purpose of waging war with the king X. A. 2, 3.21. 

c. Aorist (simple occurrence). The action set forth by the aorist participle 
is generally antecedent to that of the leading verb ; but it is sometimes coinci- 
dent or nearly so, when it defines, or is identical with, that of the leading verb, 
and the subordinate action is only a modification of the main action. 

1, Antecedent: Sarvjcas éxdpe: after supper he advanced T.3. 112, rods édeu- 
Odpous droxrelvartes dvexWpnoay after killing the free men they withdrew 5. 88. 
éroudoas pn he took an oath and said X.C.4.1.23, in 8 érl ratra ropevcopat 
rocobroy alroy épwricas I shall at once proceed to this matter after having put to 
him certain questions 1). 18.124. The aorist participle is often thus used when 
it takes up the preceding verb: viv yer Secrvetre Seurviocavres 5¢ dwedavvere take 
your supper now, and when you have done so, depart X.C. 3.1.37. 

2. Coincident: uy re éEaudpryte euod xarayydicduevar do not commit the error 
of condemning me P. A. 304, eB ¥ érolncas dvaurqoas we you did well in remind- 
ing me P. Ph. 60 ¢ (= dvéurnods pe e€ rordv). So also when an aorist participle 
is used with a future finite verb, as draddaxOjooua: Blov Gavotoa by dying I shall 
be delivered from life HE. Hipp. 356. See also 2103. 

8. The action of an attributive aorist participle is rarely subsequent to that of 
the leading verb. When this is the case, the action of the participle is marked 
as past from the point of view of the present (like the aor. indic.): of “EAAqves 
taorepov KrAnOerres ovdev mpd TGy Tpwikdy dOpsoe Erpatay the people later called Hel- 
lenes carried out no joint enterprise prior to the Trojan war T. 1.8, Zdrupos Kat 
Kpepwr,. ol ray rprdxovra -yevduevor, KreopGyros karyydpour Satyrus and Chremon, 
who (afterwards) became members .of the Thirty, accused Cleophon L. 30. 12; cp. 
yevopevos T.2. 49, 4. 81. 

4. The aorist participle is often ingressive or complexive (1924, 1927). 

d. Perfect (completion with permanent result): xaradkauBdvovor Bpadoldar 
éredyrvObra they found (historical present) that Brasidas had arrived T. 3. 69. 
A perfect participle may have the force of a pluperfect if accompanied by an 
adverb like rpioGew (cp. 1872 a. 1) : 6 wpboGe Kexrnuévos he who possessed tt before 
8. Ph. 778. 

1873. Construction of AavOdave, pbdava, rvyxdve. — A supplementary aorist 
participle with any tense, except the present or imperfect, of AavOdyw escape the 
notice of, P0dve anticipate, tuyxdyw happen usually coincides in time with the 
leading verb: EAaGoy cuavrdv oddev elmdv I was unconsctously talking nonsense 
P. Ph. 76d, Ajoouer erimerdvres we shall fall on them unawares X. A.7. 3.43. 
But the action of an aorist participle with the present or imperfect is generally 
prior to that of the leading verb: 8eris dyrecmdy ye érTuyxave who chanced to have 
spoken in opposition Ti. 12.27. See 2096. 


1874. Participle (in indirect discourse). The tenses of the parti- 
ciple: in indirect discourse after verbs of intellectual perception 
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denote the same time relative to that of the leading verb (present, 
past, or future) as was denoted by the corresponding tenses of the 
indicative in direct discourse which they represent. See 2106, 
2112 b. 

a. Present = pres. indic.: the action is generally coincident: émeddy yraouw 
dmirotpevo. when they find out that they are distrusted (= rn dmiurovpeba) 
X. C.7.2.17; rarely antecedent (when the present = the imperf. ind.) :. ofd ce 
Aéyorra del I know that you always used to say (= ére @deyes) 1. 6.6. 

b. Future = fut. indic.: dyvoe? roy wédreuor deip’ HEovra he ts ignorant that the 
war will come here (= br: 6 wbdenos HEec) D. 1. 15. 

c. Aorist = aor. indic.: rdy M@dov tomer ext rhv Tedorbvrnaoy €ObrTa we 
know that the Mede came against the Peloponnese (= ért 6 Mfjdos #AGe) T. 1. 69. 

d. Perfect = perf. indic. : o} yap decay adroy reOvnxdra for they did not know 
that he was dead (= éri ré0vnxe) X. A. 1.10.16. The perfect may also represent 
the pluperfect (cp, 1872 d). 


TENSES OF THE INDICATIVE. 
PRESENT INDICATIVE 


1875. The present represents a present state, or an action going 
on at the present time: dAn67 A€yw I am telling the truth L. 13. 72. 
a. On the present without any idea of duration, see 1853. 


1876. Present of Customary Action.— The present is used to ex- 
press a customary or repeated action: otros pey yap vdwp, éyw 8 oivoy 
nivw for this man drinks water, whereas I drink wine D.19. 46. 


1877. Present of General Truth.— The present is used to express 
an action that is true for all time: dye de rpis Pos THy dAjPeav ypdves 
time brings the truth to light Men. Sent. 11. 

a. The present is an absolute tense in such sentences. The future, aorist, 
and perfect may also express a general truth. 


1878. Conative Present.— The present may express an action 
begun, attempted, or intended. 

thy ddfav ratrny relBovcw ids droBadety they are trying to persuade you to 
throw away this renown 1.6.12, Sldwpl cor aitrhy radrny yuvatka I offer you this 
- woman herself as a wife X. C. 8.5.19, mpodidoroy thy ‘EXddda they are trying to 
betray Greece Ar. P. 408. 

a. This use is found also in the infinitive and saijerple? @irlrrov éxt Bufdry- 
tiv mapiéyros when Philip is preparing to advance against Byzantium D. 8. 66. 

b. The idea of attempt or intention is an inference from the context and lies 
in the present only so far as the present does 1ot denote completion. 


1879. Present for the Future (Present of Anticipation). — The pre- 
sent is used instead of the future in statements of what is immediate, 
likely, certain, or threatening. 


per akd roy Abyov Karadiopev; shall we break off tn the middle? P. G. 505c, 
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kal ef Bodder, Tapaxwpd cor Tod Bryyaros, Ews av elwys and if you wish, I will yield 
you the floor until you tell us Aes. 3. 165, dré\dupac I am on the verge of ruin 
Ant. 5. 85 (so drwadduro 5, 37 of past time), ef airy # wodts ANPOjoera, ExeTat Kal 
4 waca Duxela if this city is taken, the whole of Sicily as well is in their power 
T. 6. 91. 

a. Sometimes in questions to indicate that the decision must be made on the 


spot: # rds Aéyouer; or how shall we say? (what must we say 2) P.G. 480 b. 


1880. dy: is regularly future (I shall go) in the indicative present. In the 
subjunctive it is always future ; in the optative, infinitive, and participle it may 
be either future or present, Cp. 774. In lov rafra déye go and say this (X. C. 4. 
5. 17) idy is used of time relatively past. In Hom. efu: means both J go and I 
shail go. 


1881. épyopat, ropevouat, véouat (poet.) may be used in a future 
sense. xéw means either J pour or I shall pour. ona I shall eat, 
rtopar I shall drink, are present in form. Cp. 541. 


1882. Oracular Present. — In prophecies a future event may be regarded as 
present: xpévy drype? Hpiduov wéduw Ade xédevbos in time this expedition will cap~ 
ture Priam’s city A. Ag. 126. 


1883. Historical Present.—In lively or dramatic narration the 
present may be used to represent a past action as going on at the 
moment of speaking or writing. This use does not occur in Homer. 

5 58 Gemorokrds pevye: és Képxipayv... diaxoulterar és thy Harepov Themistocirs 
Sled ( flees) to Corcyra. .. was (is) transported to the mainiand T.1. 136. 

a. She historical present may represent either the descriptive imperfect or the 
narrative aorist. 

b. The historical present may be cotrdinated with past teuses, which may 
precede or follow it: dua 5¢ 79 qudpa re rode mpocdxecro Kal aipe? at daybreak he 
assaulted the town and took it T: 7.29, ovrw 3} droypddorra mdvres dvédaBor Te 
ra drdra accordingly they all enrolled themselves and took the arms X. C.2. 1.19. 

c. The historical present is less frequent in subordinate clauses (T. 2. 91. 3). 


1884. Annalistic Present.— Closely connected with the historical 
present is the annalistic present, which is used to register historical 
facts or to note incidents. 


Aapeiov cal Mapuodridos ylyvorra raises bU0 of Darius and Parysatis were (are) 
born two sons X. A. 1.1.1, mpd Aevruxldew yap (ZevElSnuos) redeu7& .. . Aevtuxl- 
Ons yaude Etpuddunry, éx ris of . . . yiverar Ouydrnp Jor Zeuxidemus died before 
Leutychides .... L. married Hurydame, from her was born to him a daughter 
Hat. 6.71, wal 6 éviavrds ernyevr, €v @ Kapxnddvor aipotor dbo roves ‘EAAnvidas 
and the year came to an end in which the Carthaginians captured two Greek cities 
X. H.1. 1. 37. 


1885. Present of Past and Present Combined. — The present, when 
accompanied by a definite or indefinite expressioii of past time, is 
used to express an action begun in the past and continued in the 
present. The ‘progressive perfect’ is often used in translation. 
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Thus, radar Oavpdtw I have been long (and am still) wondering P. Cr. 
43b. Cp. iamdudum loquor. So with wdpos, wore. This use appears 
also in the other moods. 

a. So with verbs of hearing, saying, learning, whose action commenced in the 
past, but whose effect continues into the present: é€£ Wy dxotw from what I hear 
(have heard) X. A. 1. 9, 28; 8rep héyw as I suid P. A. 21a. So with alcOdvopa, 
yeyvdokw, wavOdva, ruvOdvouat, dpte just is often found with these verbs. 

b. The perfect is used instead of the present when the action is completed in 
the present. pee 


1886. Present for Perfect.— yxw I am come, I have arrived, olyopa 
I am gone, have a perfect sense; as also Zpyxopat, dduxvotpat. Thus, 
‘OcurroKARs yew mapa o€ I Themistocles have come to you T. 1.137, ot8a 
Gy otyovtae £ know where they have gone X. A. 1.4. 8. 

a. qjxw may be used in connection with the gnomic aorist (P. $1884). 


1887. The present of certain verbs often expresses an enduring result, and 
may be translated by the perfect: added I am guilty (ddsKés eda), J have done 
wrong, vik, kpard, Iam victorious, I have conquered, #rtGpar Tam conquered, 
geyw I ain the defendant or I am an exile (oi detyoures the fugitives and the 
exiles), wpodliwne Iam a trattor, adoxopar I am captured, orépopar I am 
deprived, ylyvopac Iam a descendant. ; 

ixa els THY oy oiklay, ddcxd & obddy I am come to thy house, but have done no 
wrong L, 12.14, drayyédere "Apraly bre fyets ye vixGuev Baca report to Ariaeus 
that we at least have conquered the king X. A. 2. 1. 4. 

a. So, in poetry, yervd, diw, rire, Ovifcxw, SAduua. Thus, He rixrec ce this 
woman (has born thee =) is thy mother KE. Ion 1560. 


1888. In subordinate clauses, the action expressed by the present may be 
(a) contemporaneous, (b) antecedent, or (¢) subsequent to that set forth by the 
main verb, The context alone decides in which sense the present is to be taken: 
(a) reyev bre eroipos etn ipyeioOar abrois he said that he was ready to lead them 
X. A. 6. 1.33; (b) when the present states an action begun in the past and con- 
tinued in the present: ézelre 5¢ Tépoar €xover 7d xpos, (rd wedlov) éori rod Bact 
déos from the time that the Persians began to hold sway, it belongs to the king 
Hat. 3.117; and with the historical present: ws dé ylyvovra: én’ airg, éowimrovoww 
when they came to it, they rushed in T. 7.84; (c) éyévero pirpa ... ef rapa ratra 
movoiey, xohdgey an ordinance was passed. . tf they act contrary to this, to 
punish them X. C. 1. 6,33. 


IMPERFECT 


1ss9. The imperfect represents an action as still going on, or a 
state as still existing, in the past: Kipos otzw 7xev, ddd’ ért tpooyavve 
Cyrus had not yet arrived (1886), but was still marching on X. A. 1.5. 
12, éBactrevey “Avrioyos Antiochus was reigning T. 2.80. The con- 
clusion of the action is usually to be inferred from the context. 


1890. Imperfect of Continuance. — The imperfect thus represents 
an action as continuing in the past: dpGepar “Adyvaiwy reve Kal eixoot, 
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ot Evverodopxoivto they put to death twenty-five of the Athenians who 
were besieged (i.e. from the beginning to the end of the siege) T. 3. 68. 


1891. The imperfect of verbs of sending, going, saying, exhorting, etc., 
which imply continuous action, is often used where we might expect the 
aorist of concluded action. Thus, in érewrov, the-action is regarded as un- 
finished since the goal is not reached : &yyedor Frepmor cal Tods vexpods drogrby- 
dovs drédocay they sent a messenger and surrendered the dead under a truce 
T. 2. 6. In éxédevey gave orders, urged, requested the command, etc., is re- 
garded as not yet executed. In éheyev abrois rodde he spoke to them as foliows 
X. H. 1.6.4 (followed by the speech and érel 6¢ rar’ ciwev 1.6.12) the speech 
is not thought of as a finished whole, but as developed point by point, as in 
érédh 5é oftos Taira eheyev, Zheta but when he had said this, J said Ant.6. 21. 

a. In messenger’s speeches the speaker may go back to the time of receiving 
a command: éévac o” éxéhevoy ol crpatnyol Tipyepoy the generals order you to 
depart to-day Ar. Ach, 1078, 


1892. The imperfect, when accompanied by an expression of past time, is 
used of actions which had been in progress for some time and were still in 
progress (cp. 1885) : rd ‘Pyyiov éri wordy xpévov éoraciage Tthegium had been for 
a long time in a state of faction T.4,1. If the action is regarded as com- 
pleted the pluperfect is used. 


1893. Imperfect of Customary Action.— The imperfect is used to 
express frequently repeated or customary past actions: érel dw 
avtov otmep tpdoGev mpocexivovy, Kal TOTe TpocEKivyTay When they caught 
sight of him, the very men who before this were wont to prostrate them- 
selves before him, prostrated themselves on this occasion also X. A. 1.6. 
10, (Sexpdérns) rods éavrod émPvpotvtas ovx érpatrero xphyata Socrates 
was not in the habit of demanding money from those who were passion- 
ately attached to him X.M.1.2.5. See also 2340. 

a. The repetition of a simple act in the past isexpressed by wodAd«s with the 
aorist (1930). 

1894. Iterative Imperfect. —é» may be used with this imperfect (1790): 


éreObper dv tes Ere wrtelw adtod axotev people would (used to) desire to hear 
still more from him X.C. 1. 4.3. 


1895. Conative Imperfect.— The imperfect may express an action 
attempted, intended, or expected, in the past. 

ZreiOov adrovs, xal obs Zxeca, TovTous Exwy eropevduny I tried to persuade them, 
and I marched away with those whom I succeeded in persuading X.C.5. 5. 22, 
‘Adbvyqoov 6ld0u* & 8 darrybpeve wy AawBdvery Philip offered (proposed to give) 
Halonnesus, but he (Demosthenes) dissuaded them from accepting it Aes. 3. 83, 
OnBator caredovrodv7’ avrobs the Thebans tried to enslave them D. 8. 74, qrelyovro 
és Thy Képxipay they were for pushing on to Corcyra T.4. 3. 

a. Ilere may be placed the imperfect equivalent in sense to éuehdov with the 
infinitive. Thus, doveds of» abrdv éyeyvduny eyed uy elrav buty & Fxovea. Ere 
Be rpidxoclovs "APgvaiuy drebddvov Iwas on the point uf becoming their murderer 
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(interfecturus eram) had I not told you what I heard. And besides I threatened 
three hundred Athenians with death And.1.58. So drwdddtuny I was threatened 
with death. 


1896. Imperfect of Resistance or Refusal.— With a negative, the 
imperfect often denotes resistance or refusal (would not or could not). 
The aorist with a negative denotes unrestricted denial of a fact. 

Thy mpoxdno odk edéxerbe you would not accept the proposal T.3,64 (rip 
ixerelav odx édéfavro they did not receive the supplication 1. 24), 6 wav ovx éydpei, 
6 5 Eynpev the one would not marry, the other did 1.44.17, ob5&8 pwvhy Frovor, 
ef rts Addo Te BoUdotTO Aéyerv they would not even listen to a syllable if ever any 
one wished to say anything to the contrary D.18.43. So ov« da he would not 
allow (he was not for ailowing). 


1897. If simple positive and negative are contrasted, the aorist is pre- 
ferred with the latter: ra Urdpxovrd re cpgev (positive with present) «al 
érvyvavat pndéy (negative with aorist) to preserve what you have, and to form 
no new plans T. 1.70. But where the verb itself contains or implies a negative 
idea, the present is used: mapetvar xal wh drodnpety to be. present and not to be 
abroad Aes. 2. 59. 


1898. Imperfect of Description. — The imperfect describes manners 
and customs ; the situation, circumstances, and details, of events; and 
the development of actions represented as continuing in past time. 

éxeivds Te rods bp EavT@e Sowep éavrod waidas ériva, of re dpxduevor Kipoy ws 
marépa écéBovro he (Cyrus) treated his subjects with honour as if they were his 
own children, and his subjects *everenced Cyrus like a father X. C, 8. 8. 2, eddds 
aveBbnody re wavres Kal mpoomecbyres éudxovro, edbour, éwhodrto, Eratoy, éraloyro 
immediately all raised a shout and falling upon each other fought, pushed and 
were pushed, struck and were struck 7.1.88, émet 5€ radra éppydn, éropevovro * 
T&v 8é dravrdvrwy ot perv dwéOvyncxoy, ol 5€ Epevyov Tadiy elow, ol 5 EBdwy and 
when these words had been spoken, they proseeded to advance ; and of those who 
met them some were killed, others fled back indoors, and others shouted 7.5. 26, 
éorpariye 5¢ ab’r&v ’Apicteds Aristeus was their commander T. 1.60; cp. X.C. 
4,2,28, X. Ag, 2.12, X.A.4. 3. 8-25, Isoer. 1. 9, 7. 51-53, D. 18. 169 ff., Aes. 3. 192. 

N.—The imperfect often has a dramatic or panoramic force: it enables 
the reader to follow the course of events as they occurred, as if he were a 
spectator of the scene depicted. 


1899. The imperfect is thus often used to explain, illustrate, offer 
reasons for an action, and to set forth accompanying and subordinate 
circumstances that explain or show the result of the main action. 
Descriptive adverbs are often used with the imperfect. 

évradéa Zuever hyépas wévre~ Kal Tots orparidrats wpeidero picOds wéov } TpL@y 
pnv Gv, cat rodAdaes ébvres xi ras Odpas datrouy- 46 dé édridas Adywr SiHye kal SHdos 
Rv dviwpevos there he remained for five days ; and the soldiers whose pay was in 
arrears for more than three months kept going to headquarters and demanding 
their dues ; but he kept expressing his expectation (of making payment) and was 
plainly annoyed X.A,1.2.11, See also 1907 a. 
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1900. Inchoative Imperfect.— The imperfect may denote the be- 
ginning of an action or of a series of actions: ézedy 8 Katpds jy, 
mpooéBadrdov but when the proper time arrived, they began an (proceeded 
to) attack T. 7. 51. 


1901. Imperfect for Present. — In descriptions of placesand scenery 
and in other statements of existing facts the imperfect, instead of the 
present, is often used by assimilation to the time of the narrative 
(asually set forth in the main verb). 

ddixovro éri tov moTapdr bs Gpcle Thy TGv Maxpdvuwr x opay cal Thy TGy Devdnvav 
they came to the river which divided the country of the Macrones from that of the 
Scytheni X. A. 4.8.1, erabver érl rorapdy rripn ix bw, ods ol Dvpor Geovs évdpulov 
he marched to a river full of fish, which the Syrians regarded as gods 1.4.9. 

1902,—Imperfect of a Truth Just Recognized. — The imperfect, usually 
some form of ¢eiva:, with dpa, is often used to denote that a present fact or truth 
has just been recognized, although true before: ovdev dp’ Hy» rpayua tt is, as it 
appears, no matter after all P.S.198e, robr’ dp’ Hv ddnbés this is true after all 
E. I. T. 851, dpa yrlorw you know, sure enough X. H. 3.4.9. dpa sure enough, 
after ail appears with other tenses (P. Cr. 49 a, P. Ph. 61 a, D. 19, 160). 


1903. The imperfect may refer to a topic previously discussed: 4» 7 
Hover? dvtTiarpopos THs yunvaoTixhs ei wéuvnoar music is (as we have seen) the 
counterpart of gymnastics, if you remender the discussion P.R.522a, This is 
called the philosophical imperfect. 


1904. The epistolary imperfect is rare in Greek. See 1942 b. 


1905. ea, éxpiv. — The imperfect of verbs expressing obligation or 
duty may refer to present time and imply that the obligation or duty 
is not fulfilled: oityjoas jvik au Aéyav keeping silence when he ought 
to speak D.18.189. So with éexpay it were proper, cxds Fv tt were 
fitting (1774). But the imperfect may also express past obligation 
without denying the action of the infinitive, as a pévev he was 
obliged to remain (and did remain) D. 19.124, drep Be detfar quod 
erat demonstrandum Euclid 1.5 (1779). 


1906. Imperfect for Pluperfect.—-The imperfect has the force of 
the piuperfect in the case of verbs whose present is used in the sense 
of the perfect (1886). 

Thus, fxov I had come (rarely I came), oxounv I had departed, as évicwv I was 
victorious, yrTwunv I was defeated (1752). So COvpmia) ols’ Avdpoobévns waryxps- 
riov évixa the Olympic games, at which Androsthenes was the victor (= had won) 
in the pancratium ‘V5. 49. 

1907. In subordinate clauses, the action expressed by the imperfect may be 
(a) contemporaneous with or (b) antecedent to that set forth by the main verb: 
(@) Tocotrot foay of Eiwravres Ore és Thy wodopxlay xabloravro this was their total 
number when they began to be besieged T. 2.78; (b) 7d whotov Fxev, év  erdéopev 
the vessel arrived in which we (had) sailed Ant.5.29. Greek has no special form 
to express time that is anterior to the past. 
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1908. Imperfect and Aorist.— The imperfect and aorist often occur in the 

same passage; and the choice of the one or the other often depends upon 
the manner in which the writer may view a given action. The imperfect may 
be represented by a line, along which an action progresses ; the aorist denotes a 
point on the line (either starting point or end), or surveys the whole line from 
beginning to end. 
' a, The imperfect of ‘continuance’ or ‘duration’ implies nothing as to the 
absolute length of the action ; cp. rddty xara rdyos éxduve Thy orparidy he took 
the army back as quickly as possible T.1.114 with xara rdyos dvexwpnoe he 
retreated as quickly as possible 1.78. The imperfect does not indicate ‘ pro- 
longed’ action in contrast to ‘momentary’ action of the aorist. 

b. The imperfect puts the reader in the midst of the events as they were 
taking place, the aorist simply reports that an event took place: grea pirol 
dddexa dvéBaivor, Gv Hyeiro "Aupéas, cal rpGros avéByn then twelve light-armed men 
proceeded to climb up under the leadership of Ammeas, who was the first to 
mount T. 3.22, Cp. T. 2.49, 3.15. 1-2, 4. 14, X. H.4.4, 1, 1. 5. 53-54, 8. 99-100. 


1909. The following statement presents the chief differences between 
imperfect and aorist as narrative tenses, 


Imperfect Aorist 


circumstances, details, course of mere fact of occurrence, general state- 
action ment 

progress, enduring condition, con- consummation (culmination, final is- 
tinued activity : sue, summary process) 

general description isolated points, characteristic examples 

endeavour attainment 

actions subordinate to the main main actions, without reference to 
action other actions 


Cp. Euverrpdrevor they served with them in the war, tuvertparevoay they took the 
field with them (both in 1.7.57). gre@ov I tried to persuade, treoa I succeeded 
in persuading (both in X.C. 5.5. 22). 


FUTURE INDICATIVE 


1910. The future denotes an action that will take place at some 
future time: Arpperar probdv téAavTov he shall receive a talent as his 
reward X. A, 2. 2. 20. 

a. The action is future according to the opinion, expectation, hope, fear, or 
purpose of the speaker or the agent. 

b. The action of the future is either continuative (like the present) or, like 
that of the aorist, expresses simple attainment. Thus reflow means I shall try to 
persuade, or I shall convince (resultative), Bacitetow I shall be king, shail 
reign or I shall become king (ingressive). . 

1911. When a verb has two futures, that formed from the same stem as the 
present is properly continuative, that formed from the aorist stem marks simple 
attainment: thus, é&w I shall have, cxhow I shail get; as xai tadr’ eixérws ovrws 
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UrekduBavoy ékecv and I supposed uitth reason that this would continue so I. 19. 
158, OnBaior Exovor pev drex ids, ere 8 ExOporépws cxyrovow the Thebans are hos- 
tile and will become still more so 5.18. (But g&w usually does duty for oxjow. ) 
So, dxAécopat shall be angry, axGecOjoouat shall get angry, doBjoopa shall con- 
tinue fearful, poByOhoouat shall be terrified, alexuvotpa shail feel (continued) 
shame, atcxurOjcopae shall be ashamed (on a single occasion). Cp. 1738. 


1912. The future represents both our shall and will, When voluntative 
(wild), the action of the subject may be (1) the result of his own decision, as ob 
5% tohow TobTo that I never will do D. 18.11, or (2) dependent on the will of 
another, as 7 Bovdky wédrdet aipetrOar Boris epel éwl rots drodavedor the Senate is 
about to choose some one to speak over the dead P. Menex.234b. The use of 
the future is often similar to that of the subjunctive, especially in dependent 
clauses. 


1913. Verbs of wishing, asking, and other voluntative verbs may appear in 
the future where English has the present: rosolroy of» cov ruyxdverv BovrAfoopat 
Z (shall) wish to obtain only so much at thy hands Vi. Med. 259, wapairjoopa & 
buds pndev dxGecOFval por J (shall) beg you not to take any offence at me I). 21. 58. 
Cp. Lat. censebo. 

a. In many cases the use of the future indicates that the wish remains 
unchanged ; and there is no reference to a future act. Sometimes the future 
appears to be a more modest form of statement than the present. 


1914. Gnomic Future. — The future may express a general truth: 
dvijp émekys viov dodéoas prota olga toy dAAwy a reasonable man, if 
he loses a son, will (is expected to) bear it more easily than other men 
P. R, 603 e (cp. 1434). 

a. Hdt. uses the future in descriptions of customs and in directions to trav- 
ellers (1..173, 2. 29). 


1915. Future for Present.— The future may be used instead of the 
present of that which is possible at the moment of speaking: eipz- 
copev Tos pirotipous thy avdpay .. . dvti tod Gv dmodvycKey cdxdeds 
aipouzévors we shall find that ambitious men choose a glorious death in 
preference to life I. 9. 3. 

a. The future may denote present intention: alpe rdixrpov, el waxe? raise 
your spur if you mean to fight Ar. Ay. 759 (in this use wé\\w is More common 
(1959)). So in the tragic rf \éfes; what do you mean? E. Med. 1510. 


1916. Deliberative Future. — The future is often used in delibera- 
tive questions: r/ épotmev 7 1d pycopev; what shall we say or what 
shall we propose ? D. 8. 37. 


a. The deliberative future may occur in connection with the deliberative 
subjunctive (1805): elmwuev # ciyGuer; % Th Spdcouer; shall we speak or keep 
silent? or what shall we do? E. Jon 758. 


1917. Jussive Future. — The future may express a command, like 
. the imperative; and, in the second person, may denote concession or 
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permission. The negative is ot. The tone of the jussive future 
(which is post-Homeric) is generally familiar. 

&s ov rovyoere you will do thus P. Pr. 338 a, dvayrvecerae roy vouov— ava- 
ylyvwone the clerk will read the law——read 1). 24. 39, adrds yrboe you will 
judge for yourself P. Phil.12a, crovdy Extra: ris 6008 you will have to hurry on 
the march V. 7.77, ipeis oby, day cwppovire, ob TodTov aAN dpay deloecbe now, if 
you are wise, you will spare, not him, but yourselves X.H. 2. 3. 34. 

1918. The future with ov interrogative is used in questions in an imperative 
sense to express urgency, warning, or irony: ov« @fpyev... ob« él rhy éxeivov 
wrevedueda; shall we not go forth... shall we not set sail against his country? 
1). 4.44, od puddterbe; will you not be on your guard? 6.25. In exhortations 
addressed to oneself: ov« dmaddax@hoopar Oduod; shall I not cease from my 
passion ? I. Med, 878, 

a. pi with the future in a prohibitive sense is used in a few suspected pas- 
sages (L. 29. 13, ID. 23. 117). 


1919. of u# with the second person singular of the future in the dramatic 
poets denotes a strong prohibition ; as od wy dkarpives don’t dawdle (you shadl not 
dawadle) Ar. Ran. 462. od yj with any person of the future indicative occasionally 
denotes an emphatic future denial ; as rods rovnpods od 7 tore BedTiovs Tompoere 
you will never make the bad better Aes. 3.177. 


1920: érws and érus px are used with the future in urgent exhortations ani 
prohibitions: érws oby EcecGe Gkwor rijs éXevdeplas prove yourselves then worthy of 
freedom X. A. 1. 7. 3, dws rolyuy repi Toh wodewou pndey épets say nothing therefor 
about the war D.19.92. For the fuller form of this use after oxére:, oxomeire. 
see 2213, 


1921. érws uh (negative drws wy od) may express the desire to avert some - 
thing ; as érws py alcxpol paivotpeba mind we don’t appear base X. C. 4.2. 34. 
GXN’ Brews ph obxy olds 7 ~copar but (1 fear that) J shall not be able P. R. 506d. 
Cp. 1802, 1803, 2229. 

1922. On é&» («é) with the future indicative, see 17938. On the periphrastic 
future see 1959; on the future in dependent clauses, see 2208, 2211, 2220 a, 2229, 
2231, 2328, 2549-2551, 2554, 2558, 2559, 2565 a, 2573 c. 


AORIST INDICATIVE 


1923. The aorist expresses the mere occurrence of an action in 
the past. The action is regarded as an event or single fact without 
reference to the length of time it occupied. 

évixnoay ol Kepxtipato: kai vais révre xai déxa did@Oecpay the Corcyraecans were vic- 
torious and destroyed fiftcen ships 'T.1, 29, Macdyos érolnoe Paconius fecit 1.G.A. 
348, Zdotey 7H BovdAg tt was voted by (seeined good to) the Senate C.1. A. 1.32, 

a. The uses of the aorist may be explained by the figure of a point in time: 

1, The starting point (ingressive aorist, 1924); 2. The end point (resultative 
aorist, 1926); 8. The whole action (béginning to end) concentrated to a point 
(complexive aorist, 1927). : 
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1924. Ingressive Aorist.— The aorist of verbs whose present de- 
notes a state or a continued action, expresses the entrance into that 
state or the beginning of that action. 


a. This holds true of the other moods. Greek has no special form to denote 
entrance into a state in present time (1858). 


1925. Most of the verbs in, question are denominatives, and the forms are 
chiefiy those of the first aorist :— 


dpxw rule fpia became ruler 

Bacthedw am king, rule eBarlrevoa became king, ascended the throne 
Brérw look at EPrePa cast a glance 

daxptw weep eddxpioa burst into tears 
Sovredw am a slave édovdevoa became a slave 

ép& love hodcOny fell in love 

Oappd am courageous ebdppyoa plucked up courage . 
vor am til évoenca fell ill 

mdouvTd am rich érdovTnca became rich 
Totene make war évohéunoa began the war 
aye am silent éotynoa became silent 


a. Rarely with the second aorist: écxov took hold, took possession of, got, as 
Tewrtrrpdrov reheutHoavros ‘Irrlas toxe Thy dpyhy when Peisistratus died Hippias 
succeeded to his power T.6.54. So yoObunv became aware, torny took my stand 
(perfect eornxa ani standing). 

b. The aorist of these verbs denotes also a simple oceurrence of the action 
as an historical fact: ¢Baclrevoa was king, ruled, évdcnca was ill. Thus, éxetvor 
mévré kal rerrapdxovta éry T&v EAjvwv Hptay they held the supremacy over Greece 
for forty-five years D. 3. 24 (cp. 1927 b). 


1926: Resultative Aorist.—In contrast to the imperfect (and 
present) the aorist denotes the result, end, or effect of an action. 

Thus, Byaryou I brought, €Botdevoa I decided (éBovdrevoyv I was deliberating), 
fénta I sharpened, érecov I struck in falling (frtrrov I was in the act of falling), 
téraca I succeeded in persuading (1895). 

a. The same verb may be a resultative aorist or an ingressive aorist. Thus, 
#Barov I let fly a missile (ingressive), and I hit (resultative); xaréryov I got 
possession of (ingressive), and J kept back (resultative). 

b. éxrevd oe BE. Ion 1291 means JL tried to kill you, since xretvw denotes 
properly only the act of the agent, and does not, like Xil2, also connote the 
effect of the action upon another, 


1927. Complexive Aorist. — The complexive aorist is used to survey 
at a glance the course of a past action from beginning to end: rovre 
TO Tpdrw THY TAL ETEixLoay tt Was in this manner that they fortified the 
city T.1.93. It may sum up the result of a preceding narrative 
(often containing imperfects, as T. 2.47.4; 3.81). The complexive 
aorist appears also in other moods than the indicative, 

a. This is often called the ‘ concentrative ’? aorist, because it concentrates the 
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entire course of an action to a single point. When used of rapid or instantane- 
ous action this aorist is often called ‘ momentary.’ 

b. The complexive aorist is used either of a long or of a short period of 
time: récoapa cai déxa ern évéuervay al crovdal the peace lasted fourteen years 
T.2.2, ddrlyov ypbvoy tuvévervey ) dmarxpula the league lasted a short time 1.12, 
Brow, eldov, évixnoa veni, vidi, vici (‘‘ Caesar’s brag of came, and saw, and con- 
quered’’) Plutarch, Caes. 50. 


1928. The aorist is commonly used with definite numbers. The imperfect 
is, however, often employed when an action is represented as interrupted or as 
proceeding from one stage to another. Thus, évrai@a Zuerve Kipos qudpas rpidxorra 
Cyrus remained thirly days there X.A.1.2.9; rérrapas yivas bdous éogtorro 
of Buxets rods vorepoy, } 5é robTOU Wevdodoyla pera 7a00" YoTEpoy airods dwddecey Jor 
the four whole ersuing months the Phocians remained safe, but the falsehood of 
this man afterwards effected their ruin TD. 19.78. 


1929. The aorist enumerates and reports past events. It may be employed 
in brief continuous narration (X.A. 1.9.6). As a narrative tense it is often 
used to state the chief events and facts, while the other past tenses set forth 
subordinate actions and attendant circumstances. 


1930. Empiric Aorist.— With adverbs signifying often, always, 
sometimes, already, not yet, never, etc., the aorist expressly denotes 
a fact of experience (épzrerpia). 

moddol wodAd Kis perfovwr erOtpodvres Ta Tapby7’ adawAcoay many men often lose 
what they have from a desire for greater possessions D. 28.113, d0ipodvres dvdpes 
otrw Tporaioyv éorncay faint heart never yet raised a trophy LP. Criti.108c. So 
with wodv’s: 4% yAGooa ronddods eis brEOpov Fyayev the tongue brings many aman 
to his ruin Men. Sent. 205. From this use proceeds 1931. 

a. The empiric aorist is commonly to be translated by the present or perfect. 
The statement in the aorist is often based upon a concrete historical fact set 
forth in the context, and the reader is left to infer that the thought holds good 
for all time. 


1931. Gnomic Aorist (yvépq maxim, proverb).— The aorist may 
express a general truth. The aorist simply states a past occurrence 
and leaves the reader to draw the inference from a concrete case that 
what has occurred once is typical of what often occurs: zaay dé re 
vamos éyvw a fool learns by experience Hesiod, Works and Days, 218, 
KaAXOs pev yap 7) Xpovos avijdwoev 7} voros éudpave for beauty is either 
wasted by time or withered by disease I. 1. 6. 

a. The gnomic aorist often alternates with the present of general truth 
(1877): ob yap 4 mANYH Tapéoryce Thy dpyHy, GAN H driwli obd2 1d rUwTecOat rots 
@drevOdpois ort Secvdy ... GAG 7d ed’ UBpe for it is not the blow that causes 
anger, but the disgrace ; nor is it the beating that is terrible to freemen, but the 
tnsult D,21. 72. Cp. P.R. 66 e. 

b. The gnomie aorist is regarded as a primary tense (1858): of r¥pavvor hov~ 
cov dv dy BovAwvrat mapaxphe érolycay tyrants make rich in a moment whomever 
they wish D. 20, 15. 
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1932. Akin to the gnomic aorist is the aorist employed in general descrip: 
tions. So in imaginary scenes and in descriptions of manners and customs. 
Thus, érecdav apixwrra: of reredevtnxbres els Tov Témoy, ol 6 Sainwy Exacroy koplte, 
ap&rov pev Sedixdoavto of re Kas Kat dclws Brbcavres xal of un when the dead 
reach the place whither each ts severally conducted by his genius, first of all they 
have judgment pronounced upon them as they have lived well and devoutly or 
not P.Ph. 113d, papos dé abrnuepdy eEvpjvavres of ipées kar’ Gy Fdnoay évds adbrdv 
pitpn tovs dpOaruovs after having woven a mantle on the same day the priests 
bind the eyes of one of their number with a snood Hat. 2. 122. 


1933. Iterative Aorist.— With é&» the aorist may denote repetition (1790) : 
elrev dv he used to say X.C. 7.1.14. Distinguish 2303. 


1934. Aorist for Future. — The aorist may be substituted for the future 
when a future event is vividly represented as having actually occurred : dawhé- 
pny dp, dt pe 57 Nelpers Lam undone if thou dost leave me TE. Alc. 386. 


1935. Aorist in Similes. — The aorist is used in similes in poetry, and usuaily 
contains the point of comparison. It may alternate with the present. Thus, 
Apure 5’ ws bre tis Spds Forrev he fell as fails an oak Tl 482, oios 8 éx vepéwy ava- 
paiverat othios dorhp | raupalywy, rote & adris £50 vépea cxibevra, | ds “Exrwp «rr, 
and as from out of the clouds all radiant appears a baneful star, and then again 
sinks within the shadowy clouds, so Hector, etc. A 62. 

a. The aorist in 1931, 1935 is used of time past (in 1934 of the future), from 
the point of view of an assumed or ideal present. 


1936. Aorist for Present.— The aorist is used in questions with rl od» od 
and rl ot to express surprise that something has not been done. ‘The question 
is here equivalent to a command or proposal: rf ofr obxt Kal od bréuynods ye, 
why don't you recall it to my mind? X.Hi.1.3. The (less lively) present, aud 
the future, may also be used. 


1937. Dramatic Aorist. — The first person singular of the aorist is used in 
the dialogue parts of tragedy and comedy to denote a state of mind or an act 
expressing a state of mind (especially approval or disapproval) oceurring to the 
speaker in the moment just passed. This use is derived from familiar discourse, 
but is not found in good prose. In translation the present is employed. Thus, 
Hany, éyékaca I am delighted, I can’t help laughing Ar. Eq. 696, édetaunv rd 
pnéév I welcome the omen S. Tl, 668 (prose déxouar tov olwvdv). So éwiveca I 
approve, tuvixa I understand. Sometimes this use appears outside of dialogue 
(drémrvca I spurn A. Pr, 1070, Ag. 1193). 

1938. With verbs of swearing, commanding, saying, and advising the aorist 
may denote a resolution that has already been formed by the speaker and re- 
mains unalterable: oé€ ... elroy rijcde y9s fw mepav I command thee (once and 


for all) to depart from out this land E. Med. 272, arépooa I swear ‘nay’ 
S. Ph. 1289. This use is not confined to dialogue. 


1939. Soin other cases: més rodr’ Zrekas; od xdrod’ Sus Adyers how saidst 


thou (what dost thou mean)? Ido not know how thou meanest S. Aj. 270. Cp. 
véy with the aorist (B 113, © 439). 


1940. Aorist for Perfect. —-In Greek the aorist, which simply states a past 
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occurrence, is often employed where English uses the perfect denoting a present 
condition resulting from a past action. Thus, rapexddceoa ipas, dvipes Pidor I 
(have) summoned you, my friends X. A. 1. 6. 6, 6 wey rolvuy médcuos ardyTwy Huas 
tay elpnuévay drectépnxey* Kal yap meverTépous érolnce kal moddods Ktvdbvous bro- 
pévery Rrdynace kal rpds Tovs “BAAnvas SiaBEBAnKe Kal rdvras Tpbous TeTaaudpyKev 
tas now the war has deprived us of all the blessings that have been meitioned ; 
for it has made us poorer, compelled us to undergo many dangers, has brought 
us into reproach with the Greeks, and in every possible way has caused us suffer- 
ing I. 8.19. Sometimes the aorist is chosen because of its affinity to the neg- 
ative, as Ov olxerGy obSéva xarédimev GA dravras wémpaxe he (has) left not one 
of his servants, but has sold them all Aes. 1. 99. ‘This aorist is sometimes 
regarded as a primary tense, 

a. Where an active transitive perfect is not formed from a particular verb, 
or is rarely used, the aorist takes its place: depalwy wey dy pynrar Thy wodw Kal 
gppoupay év 7% dxporbdrc xaréorynoey he has deprived the Pheracans of their city 
and established a garrison in the acropolis D.7.32 (kabéordxe transitive is not 
classic). So #yayor is used for #xa. 

b. In Greek of the classical period the aorist and perfect are not confused 
though the difference between the two tenses is often subtle. Cp. D.19. 72 with 
19. 177. 


1941. The aorist may be translated by the perfect when the perfect has 
the force of a present (1946, 1947): éxryoduny I have acquired (xérenpar I pos- 
sess), €atuaca I have wondered (rebatpaxa I admire). Thus, ékrnoo abros rd 
mep abros éxtycao keep thyself what thyself hast gained Hat. 7.29. 


1942. Epistolary Tenses. — The writer of a letter or book, the dedicator of 
an offering, may put himself in the position of the reader or beholder who views 
the action as past: per’ “ApraBdtov, dv oo. ?repa, mpdcce negotiate with Arta- 
bazus whom I send (sent) to you T.1.129, Tpolay édovres Apyelwy orédos Ad@ipa 
raita... éraccdhevoay the Argive armament having captured Troy hang (hung) 
up these spoils A. Ag.577. Cp. 1923 (last two examples). 

a. The perfect is also used: dméoradkd oor révde roy hbyor I send (have sent) 
you this discourse I. 1.2. 

b. The imperfect (common in Latin) occurs rarely: Mvyelepyos éréareche Tots 
otkor xalpev Kal iyiaivery Kal adds ovrws Epacke [Exe] Mnesiergus sends greetings 
and wishes for good health to his friends at home and says that he himself is 
well Jahresheft des oesterreichischen Archaeol. Inst. 7 (1904), p. 94, 7@y 6é raira 
mpatdrvTwy &xpr of Bde 6 Adyos éypageTo Te:alpovos mperBbraTos ay Tay dbehPGy THY 
dpxiv exe up to the date of this portion of my work, Tisiphonus, as the eldest 
of the brothers who wrought this deed, maintained control of the government 
X. H. 6. 4. 37. 


1943. Aorist for Pluperfect. — The aorist with many temporal and causal 
conjunctions, and in relative clauses, has the force of the Eng. pluperfect. So 
with éel, érecdy after that, since, bre, ws when, bre because; regularly with mply 
before, ews, péxpt uneil: eet éoddmvyée, erqcay after the trumpeter had given the 
signal, they advanced X.A.1, 2.17, éwel 5¢ cuvAdOov, Ereke Tordde and when they 
had come together, he spoke as follows X.C. 5.1. 19, éxédeuc€é pe Thy emtoroddy Fy 
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eypaya ofxade Sotra: he requested me to give him the letter which I had written 
home X.C. 2.2.9. So often in other moods than the indicative. 


1944. In subordinate clauses the action expressed by the aorist may be 
(a) contemporaneous, (b) antecedent, or (c) subsequent to that set forth by 
the main verb. The context alone decides in which sense the aorist is to be 
taken. (a) év 7@ ypbvw dv éxécyxe boa ebUvaTo Karevince during the time he waited 
he learned all he could T.1.138; (b) éerpdmovro és riv Mdvopyor, Sbevrep avaryd- 
yorro they turned toward Panormus, the very place from which they had put out 
T. 2.92 (see 1943); (c) éudxovro péype ol "AOnvater drérdevoay they kept fighting 
until the Athenians had sailed away X. H.1.1.3. 


PERFECT INDICATIVE 


1945. The perfect denotes a completed action the effects of which 
still continue in the present: 7a oixjuara dxodopynta the rooms have 
been constructed (their construction is finished) X. 0. 9.2, ras shar 
abrav mapypnrat he has taken away (and still holds) their cities D. 9. 2 
breiAngpe L have formed (hold) the opinion 18. 128, BeBotrcupat I ae 
(am) resolved 8. El. 947, ré BovdeverGov srorety ; ofS; v, by 6 Xappidys, 
GAG BeBovdcipefa what are you conspiring to do? Nothing, said 
Charmides ; we have already conspired P. Charm. 176 ¢. 

a. The effects of a completed action are seen in the resulting present state. 
The state may be that of the subject or of the object: époSHOny, cai ere xal vip 
reOoptBnuar I was struck with fear, and even at the present moment am still in a 
state of agitation Aes. 2. 4, of rodéuior ras crovdas Nehixaow the enemy have broken 
the truce (which is now broken) X. A. 3. 2. 10. 


1946. Perfect with Present Meaning. — When the perfect marks 
the enduring result rather than the completed act, it may often be 
translated by the present. 


Thus, «ékAnuar (have received a name) am called, my name its, reer 
(have acquired) possess, wéuynyar (have recalled) remember, ré0vnca (have 
passed away) am dead, el@icpa: (have accustomed myself) am accustomed, 
hudlecpat (have clothed myself in) have on, réroida (have put confidence) trust, 
tornxa (have set myself) stand, BéByxa (have stepped) stand and am gone, 
Zyvwxa (have recognized) know, répixa (natus sum) am by nature, olda (have 
found out) know. 

a. These perfecta praesentia do not in nature differ from other perfects, 


1947. ‘Intensive’ Perfect.— Many perfects seem to denote an 
action rather than a state resulting. from an action, and to be 
equivalent to strengthened presents. These are often called inten- 
sive perfects. 

Such are: verbs of the senses (déd0pka gaze, wédpixa shudder), of sustained 
sound (xéxpaya bawl, MAnKa shout, BéBpixa roar), of emotion (wepsBnuar am filled 
with alarm, yéynba am glad, péunde cares for), of gesture (xéxnva keep the mouth 
agape), and many others (cectyyxa am still, etc.). 
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a. But most if not all of the verbs in question may be regarded as true 
pertects, i.e. they denote a mental or pliysical state resulting from the accom- 
plishment of the action; thus, rédpixa I have shuddered and am now in a state 
of shuddering. 

_b. Certain verbs tend to appear in the perfect for emphasis: ré@vyxa am 
dead, dré\wha perish, wérpaxa sell (have sold). 


1948. Empiric Perfect.—The perfect may set forth a general truth expressly 
based on a fact of experience: 7 dratla woddods 45 dmodddexev lack of discipline 
ere now has been the ruin of many X. A. 3.1. 38. Cp. 1930. 


1949. Perfect of Dated Past Action. The perfect is sometimes used of a 
past action whose time is specifically stated: USpipyar rére I was insulted on 
that occasion D. 21. 7. This use approaches that of the aorist. 


1950. Perfect for Future Perfect. — The perfect may be used vividly for the 
future perfect to anticipate an action not yet done: Kav TotTo vixSyev, thvO" Hyiv 
nenolnrar and if we conquer in that quarter, everything has been (will have been) 
accomplished by us X. A. 1, 8.12. 

a. Especially with the phrase 7d ér{ rim, the perfect anticipates the certain 
occurrence of an event: 7d éml roire drodddapev for ald he could do, we had 
perished X. A. 6. 6, 23. 


1951. In subordinate clauses, the action of the perfect is usually (a) con- 
temporaneous, but may be (b) antecedent to that of the main verb. The con- 
text alone decides in which sense the perfect is to be taken. (a) of 5¢ Oepdarovres, 
érecdy es ayrimara xaderrhxaper, adtoporooae while our attendants desert, now 
that we have been brought down to a level with the Syracusans T.7.138. (b) é 


got TUXN KEXpNKE, Tar’ dpeihero Fortune has taken back what she has lent you 
Men. fr. 598. : 


On the epistolary perfect see 1942 a. 


PLUPERFECT 


1952. The pluperfect is the past of the perfect, hence it denotes 
a past fixed state resulting from a completed action: é€B<Bovdrcipyv 
I had (was) resolved. 

a. When the perfect is translated by the present, the pluperfect is rendered 
by the imperfect : éxexrHunv was in possession, éreOvixe. he was dead, 76n knew, 
éxenvjuny remembered. Cp. 1946. 


1953. Pluperfect of Immediate Occurrence. —The pluperfect may denote 
that a past action occurred so immediately or suddenly that it was accomplished 
almost at the same moment as another action: as 3¢ é\7@énoav, édédvvro al 
onovial and when they were captured the truce was (already) at an end T. 4.47 
(the fact of their capture was equivalent to the immediate rupture of the truce). 


1954. In subordinate clauses the pluperfect is rarely used to mark an action 
as anterior to an action already past : #AOov of "Ivdo! ex rSv wodeulwy obs éremouget 
Kipos émt xatacxorgy the Indians returned whom Cyrus had sent to get news of 
the enemy X.C.6,2,9. The aorist is usually employed (1943, 1944 b). 
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FUTURE PERFECT 


1955. The future perfect denotes a future state resulting from a 
completed action: dvayeypdwoua I shall stand enrolled, Sdycere he 
shall be kept in prison; % Odpa xexAjoeras the door will be kept shut 
Ar. Lys. 1071. 


a. Most future perfects are middle in form, passive in meaning (581). 
b. The active future perfect is usually periphrastic (600): ra déorr’ éobucda 
éyruxdres we shall have determined on our duty D. 4. 50. 


1956. When stress is laid upon complete fulfilment, the future perfect may 
imply rapidity, immediate consequence, or certainty, of action accomplished in 
the future: dpdte, xal wempaterar speak, and it shali be done tnstanter Ar. Pl. 1027, 
ebOds Apratos aderrnter: ware piros huiv obdels NedelWerar Ariacus will soon with- 
draw, so that we shall have no friend left X. A. 2.4. 5. 


1957. The future perfect may have an imperative force (1917): elpjcera 
yap Tadnbés for the truth shall (let it) be spoken I. 7. 76. 


1958. When the perfect has the force of a present, the future perfect is used 
like a simple future (1946): Kexdjooua I shali bear the name, peprjioouae shail 
remember, xexrjcopae shall possess. So in the two active forms: rebvjto I 
shall be dead, éoryjéw I shall stand. 

a. The aorist subjunctive with dy» (2324), not the futmre perfect, is used to 
denote a past action in relation to an action still in the future. 


PERIPHRASTIC TENSES 


On the periphrastic forms of perfect, pluperfect, and future per- 
fect, see 599, 600. 


1959. Periphrastic Future. —A periphrastic future is formed by péAAw 
Iam about to, intend to, am (destined) to, am likely to (strictly think) with the 
present or future (rarely the aorist) infinitive. Thus, @ pédd\w Aéyery col radar 
Soxe? what Tam going to say has long been your opinion X. C. 3. 3. 18 (ep. 1885), 
Kréavdpos pédree Hier Cleander is on the point of coming X. A. 6.4.18, Ojoev 
Zuedrev Edyea he purposed to inflict suffering B39, €ueddov SrBcos elvac J was des- 
tined to be happy ¢ 188, e¥ wore wopevorro kal mretoror péANotEy Sper bar, rpookahdy 
tous plrous eéorovdatodoyeiro if ever Cyrus was on the march and many were likely 
to catch sight of him, he summoned his friends and engaged them in earnest 
talk X. A. 1. 9. 28. 

a. The present infinitive usually occurs with wéAdkw as a verb of will, the 
future infinitive with néAAw as a verb of thinking. 

b. The aorist is used when it is important to mark the action as ingressive, 
resultative, or complexive: &brep nAdAw rabety what I am doomed to suffer 
A. Pr. 625. 

c. pé\Aw J delay usually takes the present, rarely the aorist, infinitive. 

d. més ob néddw and ri ob} pédrkw Mean why should J not ? Thus, ri 8 ob 
hédKet yedotor efvar; how should it not be ridiculous ? P. R. 580 a. 
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1960. éueddov is used of past intention in Zuedre xataddew he was about to 
stop for the wight X. A.1.8.1, robs owdous krfoerv Eueddrov they intended to close 
the entrances ‘T. 4.8. éyeddov with the infinitive denoting an unfulfilled past 
intention is a periphrasis for an aorist indicative with dy. Thus, od cverpareveay 
Zuedrov they would not have joined forces D. 19. 159 (= ov av suverrparevoar). 
Cp. recturus eram, etc. 


1961. With eipi.— The present and perfect participle are freely used with 
the forms of efuf to form a periphrasis, especially when the participle has an 
adjectival character (1857): jyet SuapOepouévous Tivds elvar; do you think that 
some are being ruined ? P. R. 492 a, ai réyvar SeepOappévar Ecorrar the arts will’ 
be ruined X. C. 7.2.18, $v robr0 cupdépay this was advantageous Ant. 5.18; 7 
dédovea is stronger than #éA7, S. O. T. 580. ; 


1962. The aorist participle is rarely so used, since it denotes a single act, 
not a characteristic : foay dé rives cal yevduevor r@ Nixig Ab-yoe mpbrepoy wpdbs Tivas 
and communications between Nicias and some persons had actually been held 
before T. 4. 54. 

a. With gooua: the aorist participle equals the future perfect: of cwmrjoas 
éon; be silent, won't you, once and for all? S. O. T. 1146. 


1963. With éxe.— The periphrasis with ¢yw and the aorist participle is 
analogous to the perfect in meaning, and emphasizes the permanence of the result 
attained (chiefly in Hdt. and the drama): «npttas txw Ihave proclaimed S, Ant.192. 

a. In Attic prose Zyw usu. has a separate force: Pepas mpwyy exer karadhaPay 
he lately seized and now occupies Pherae D. 9.12. So with the (rare) perfect: 
Ta emirhdera eixoy dvaxexomopevor they had carried up to the forts the provisions 
and kept them there X. A, 4. 7.1. 

1964. With ylyvopa:.— The forms of yfyvoua: often combine with a parti- 
ciple to form periphrases. Thus, wh cayroy . . . xretvas yévn lest thou destroy 
thyself S. Ph. 773; in prose this periphrasis has the tone of tragedy. On 
viyvouo. with a substantive, see 1710, 1754. 

1965. With aivopar.— The aorist participle is used periphrastically with 
fornis of @atvouas. Thus, oby brép tudy ob6e rSv vouwy dpovricas od dyavaxrhoas 
parvioerar tt will appear that he took no heed, nor felt any resentment, con- 
cerning you or the laws J). 21. 39. 


VERBAL NOUNS 
1. The Infinitive. 2. The Participle. 3. The Verbal Adjectives 
jn -rés and -réos. 
THE INFINITIVE 
1966. The infinitive is in part a verb, in part a substantive. 
a. Many substantives are closely related to verbs, but not all verbs can form 
substantives. All verbs can, however, form infinitives. 


b. The word injinitive denotes a verbal form without any limitations (finis) 
of number and person. 


1967. The infinitive is like a verb herein; 
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a. It shows the distinctions of voice and tenge (but not those of number and 
person). Having tenses, it can express different stages of action (action simply 
occurring, continuing, or finished); whereas the corresponding substantive sets 
forth the abstract idea without these distinctions. Contrast rocety, rorjoev, 
mojoat, memornkdvas With rolnos making. 

b. It can have a subject before it and a predicate after it, and it can have an 
object in the genitive, dative, or accusative like the corresponding finite verb. 
Infinitives scarcely ever stand in the subjective genitive; and the object of an 
infinitive never stands in the objective genitive. 

c. It is modified by adverbs, not by adjectives. 

d. It may take dy and with that particle represent &y with the indicative 
(1784 ff.) or &» with the optative (1824). 

e. It forms clauses of result with éore, and temporal clanses with mpl», etc. 


1968. The infinitive is like a substantive herein: 

a. It may be the subject or object of a verb. 

b. With the (neuter) article it shows all the case forms (except the vocative): 
7d (708, TG, 7d) AdEtv, AdgeLv, etc. 

c. It may be governed by prepositions: mpd rob Ade. 

1969. The infinitive was originally a verbal noun in the dative (in part pos- 
sibly also in the locative) case. The use to express purpose (2008) is a survival 
of the primitive meaning, from which all the other widely diverging uses were 
developed in a manner no longer always clear to us. But the to or for meaning 
seen in parddver Hxouer we have come to learn (for learning) can also be dis- 
cerned in ddvapya: ldetv I have power for seeing, then Icansee. Cp. 2000, 2006 a. 
As early as Homer, when the datival meaning had been in part obscured, the 
infinitive was employed as nominative (as subject) and accusative (as object). 
After Homer, the infinitive came to be used with the neuter article, the substan- 
tive idea thus gaining in definiteness, The article must be used when the infini- 
tive stands as an object in the genitive or dative, and when it depends on 
prepositions. 


1970. The infinitive is used as subject, as predicate, and to sup- 
plement the meaning of words and clauses. 


1971. The negative of the infinitive is pj; but od, used with a 
finite mood in direct discourse, is retained when that mood becomes 
infinitive in indirect discourse. Sometimes, however, uy is used in 
place of this od (2723 ff.). 


SUBJECT AND PREDICATE NOUN WITH THE INFINITIVE 


1972. In general the subject of the infinitive, if expressed at all, 
stands in the accusative; when the subject of the infinitive is the 
same as the subject or object of the governing verb, or when it has 
already been made known in the sentence, it is not repeated with 
the infinitive. 

1973. When the subject of the infinitive is the same as that of the governing 
verb, it is omitted, and a predicate noun stands in the nominative case. 
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ofpat eldévar I think that I know P. Pr. 312e, Mépons épy elvar he said he was 
a Persian X. A. 4. 4. 17, éyad obx dporoyfow &krnros Fev I shall not admit that 
I have come uninvited P.S. 174d, duoroye’s wept due dbtxos yeyevfjcGar; do you 
admit that you have been.guilty as regards me ? X.A.1,6.8 (cp. 4.2.27 in 2268). 

a. The nominative is used when the infinitive, expressing some action or 
state of the subject of the main verb, has the article in an oblique case. Thus, 
rotrwy dkwwhels 51a 7d marpixds alTy Pldos civar justifying these requests on the 
ground that he was his hereditary friend Aes. 3.52, robro 8 érole: éx rob xaherds 
elva: this he effected by reason of his being severe X.A.2. 6.9, él 7G dpotor rois 
Reropévors elvar éxréumovra: (colonists) are sent out to be the equals of those who 
stay at home T. 1. 84. ; 

b. The nominative stands usually in sentences with deity, xpivac etc., depen- 
dent on a verb of saying or thinking. Thus, jyobuny.. . wepetvat dety abr dp xal 
peyaroiydrepos palver bat I thought I ought to surpass them and to show myself 
more magnificent D.19, 235, Here nyotpuny deity is equivalent to I thought tt proper. 

c. When the governing verb is a participle in an oblique case, a predicate 
noun usually agrees with the participle, and rarely stands in the nominative, 
Thus, dradhayels TobTwy TSv hackdvrwy dixacrdy elva being rid of those who 
profess to be judges P. A. 41a, ras dpxas diducr... Tots del Sétaow dploros elvat 
it dispenses the offices to those who always seem to be the most deserving 
P. Menex. 238 d. : 

1974. A pronoun subject of the infinitive, if (wholly or partially) identical 
with the subject of the main verb, is generally expressed when emphatic, and 
stands in the accusative (cases of the nominative are rare and suspected) ; but 
the indirect reflexive oge?s stands in the nominative or accusative. 

oiuar éue whelw xphywara elpydcbat } dddous cbvdv0 I think I have made more 
money than any two others together P. Hipp. M. 282, aynoduevos eéuauroy ércecnd- 
orepov elvac (emphatic for jynodpevos émeckéc repos elvat) deeming myself to be too 
honest P. A. 36b, rods 5¢ OyPalovs yyeiro.. . . décerv brws BovdeTat Tparretv éauTdy 
he thought the Thebans would let him have his own way D.6. 9, ob ogets ddixe?o Gar, 
aX’ éxelvous wGdrov he said that not they (the speaker and the other Lacedaemo- 
nians), but they (the Toroneans) rather had been wronged 4.114 (but cgas in 
1228 b). ; 

a. After a preceding accusative with the infinitive, a second pronoun refer- 
ring to a different person, and also subject of au infinitive, must also stand in the 
accusative whether or not it denotes the same person as the subject of the gov- 
erning verb. Thus, dAdd voulfers quads yey dvéEec@al cov, ards (see below) dé 
Tumioey ; Kal nuds per dwoynduetobal cov, cé (not ab) 5 ob mavcerbar but do you 
think that we are going to put up with you, while you strike us yourself? and 
that we are going to acquit you, while you will not cease your outrageous con- 
duct ? D. 21. 204. airés, above and in Kdéwy ovk 2py abrés, adXN éxelvor orparayely 
Cleon said that not he himself, but that Nicias was in command T. 4. 28, is not 
the expressed subject of the infinitive, but avrés of direct discourse (abrés rurjoes, 
avrds ob orparny®) ; hence adrés is not used here for ceauréy (€avrév). 

1975. When the subject of the infinitive is different from that of the govern- 
ing verb, it stands in the accusative; and a predicate noun stands also in the 
accusative. 
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voultw yap bpas eyol efvar xal warpida xal pldrous for I think you are to me both 
fatherland and friends X. A. 1.8.6, Trav yap caddy xayabdv Evipa ebdalpova elval 
gnut for I maintain that the noble and good nan is happy P. G. 470 e. 

1976. A predicate noun takes the case of the subject of an infinitive itself 

. dependent on a subjectless infinitive. Thus, july dé rotodor Soxety o@as Tavto~ 
Samods palvecOar they manage it so that they seem to us to appear in various 
forms P. R. 381 e. 

1977. Several infinitives may be used in succession, one infinitive being the 
subject of another: epi roddob rovodpevos pndevt Sbtar bBplferv PovrecOar regard- 
ing it of great tmportance not to seem to any one to wish to behave outrageously 
L. 23. 5. ; ; 

1978. When the subject of the infinitive is the same as the object (in the 
genitive or dative) of the governing verb, it is often omitted, and a predicate 
noun is either attracted into the ‘genitive or dative, or stands in the accusative 
in agreement with the omitted subject of the infinitive. See 1060-1062. 

tteoriv Huty dyaots elvac or keori huty dyadovs elvac it is in our power to be 
good (lit. to be good ts possible for us). Thus, debpe6’ ody tay .. . dxpodcac ba 
Tay deyoudvwy, evOupnOévras bre KTr. we ask you therefore to listen to what ts 
said, considering that, etc. 1.14.6. Cp. viv oo. teotivy avdpt yeréoOar quoted 
in 1062 with Aaxedaipovlos UEcoriy iuiv pldrous yevéoOar tt is tn your power to 
become friends to the Lacedaemonians 'T, 4.29. The latter construction may 
be explained as abbreviated for éfecrw ipiv (upas) plrous yevéo Oar. 

1979. The subject of the infinitive is often retained when it is the same as 
the (omitted) oblique object of the governing verb. Thus, rapiyyeire 7a Sada 
rlOecGat Tods "EAAnvas he issued orders that the Greeks should get under arms 
&. A. 2, 2. 21. 

1980. An indefinite or general subject of the infinitive (rivd, Tivds, dvOpw- 
mous) is commonly omitted; and a predicate noun stands in the accusative. 
Thus, PArdvOpwarov eivar Se? one (rid) must be humane I. 2.15 (ep. 1984), paov 
mwapavety } wadbvTa xaprepety it is casicr for a man to give advice than to endure 
suffering Men. Sent. 471, dp&vras yap } un SpwyTas Hodiov Oavety for it is preferable 
to die in action rather than doing nothing HE. Hel. 814. 

1981. The construction of the accusative with the infinitive seems to have 
originated from the employment of the infinitive to complement the meaning 
of transitive verbs; as in xehedw oe dwedbety I command you to depart. Here 
the accusative was separated from the transitive verb and felt to be the inde- 
pendent subject of the infinitive (7 command that you depart). Gradually the 
accusative with the infinitive was used even after verbs incapable of taking an 
object-accusative. 


PERSONAL AND IMPERSONAL CONSTRUCTION 


1982. Instead of an impersonal passive verb with the accusative 
and infinitive as subject, Greek often uses the personal passive con- 
struction, the accusative becoming the nominative, subject to the 
leading verb. 

Thus, Kopos yyyé\0n vixfoac Cyrus was reported to have conquered instead of 
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WVYENOn Kipoy vixfoa: it was reported that Cyrus had conquered, and Slxatds elps 
dmebeiy I am justified in going away instead of Sixasdy dori due dredOetv it ts 
right for me to go away. English sometimes has to use the impersonal construc- 
tion in place of the Greek personal construction (cp. 2107). 

a. The personal construction is more common with Aéyera:, dyyédderat, 
dpodoye?rat and other passive verbs of saying (regular with passive verbs of think- 
ing) ; With cvpBaive: it happens ; with dvayxaios necessary, divs worthy, dixaios just, 
duvards possible, émirydews fit, etc., followed by a form of efvac, instead of dvay- 
calov, dfwov, etc. Thus, 6 *Accvpis els rhy xwpav atrod éuBadeiv dyyéAderac the 
Assyrian is reported to be about to make an incursion into his country X.C.5. 
3,30, word} Tis droyla EvuBalver ylyverbac much absurdity would result P. Phil. 
55a, dixacos ef elrety it is right for you to speak P.S.214¢, rv airlay obrés éore 
Slxasos exe it is right for him to bear the blame D. 18.4. Both constructions 
together : col yap 3% Aéyerar wavu ye TeOeparreta Gat 6’ Amdddwy, Kal oe Tarra exelvyp 
meopevor mpitrey for Apollo is said to have been greatly served by you, and 
(it is said) that you do everything in obedience to him X.C.7. 2.15. Cp. 2104. 

N.— d9Nbs éore and gavepds éore take dr or the participle (2107) ; d4Adv éore 
and davepdy éore take Src, not the infinitive. 


1983. The personal constructions dox&, Zo.xa (2089 c), déw are regular instead 
Of doxe?, Zocre tt seems, def it lacks (much or little). So with datrvoua for palverar 

doxd ydp por Advvaros eivas for I seem to be unable P.R.368b, doxoiper por 
Kabfjc Gar it seems to me that we are encamped X. A.1.3. 12, viv ye hucy Zorxas 
Baorreds elvar now at least you seem to be our king X.C.1.4. 6, woddod déw eye 
brép évavrot dmrodoyeicbac Iam far from speaking in my own defence P. A. 304, 
pixpod ééncev Kimrpov dmacar xatacxeiv he alnost (lacked a little) occupied the 
whole of Cyprus 1. 9.62, 68 od Aéyew paiver you seem to speak well Ar. Nub. 403. 

a. doxe? pol riva édOety for doxe? ris por éOetv it seems to me that some one came 
is very rare. doxe? meaning tt seems good, it is decreed always takes the infin- 
itive (1984, 1991). dox6 believe has the construction of 1992 c. Cp. 1998, 


THE INFINITIVE WITHOUT THE ARTICLE 
AS SUBJECT, PREDICATE, AND APPOSITIVE 


1984. As Subject.— The infinitive may be used as subject, espe- 
cially with quasi-impersonal verbs and expressions (933 a). 


yodppata padety def to learn to read ts necessary Men. Sent. 96, rl xp rovety; 
what must be done? X.A.2.1.16, xbcpos (err) xad&s roiro Spay to perform 
this well is a credit T.1.5, maou ddeiv yaderdy (éo71) to please everybody is diffi- 
cult Solon 7, ¢5otey adrois mpotévar it seemed best to them to proceed X. A.2.1.2, 
suupépe abrois pirous elvac it is for their interest to be friends X.O.11.28. Cp. 
1062, 1978. 


1985. Such quasi-impersonal verbs and expressions are def it is necessary, 
xe% (properly a substantive with écrf omitted, 793) i is necessary, done? i 
seems good, tore it is possible, terre it ts in one’s power, oldy ré ore tt is possi- 
ble, mpéwe: and mpoc her it is fitting, cvuBalver it happens ; and many expressions 
formed by éori and a predicate noun, as &£wor it is right, dlxacov tt ts just, dvary- 
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katov it is necessary, duvardy tt ts possible, dbvvarov (or déévara) it is impossible, 
aloxpdby it is disgraceful, caddy it is honourable, Spa and xampéds it ts time. With 
the last two expressions the old dative use of the infinitive is clear: &pa Bovdev- 
ecbas it ts time for considering P. Soph. 241 b. 

a. On the personal &éids elpe, Slxasbs elu, Soxd, see 1982. For Se? we rodro 
réyev we find the personal] déouat rodro Adyerv. Note the attraction in 7d rAHOos 
rv évévrwy eireiv the number of the things it is pussible to mention I. 5. 110 
(for rorwv & éverriv). 

b. def and xp% regularly take the accusative and infinitive (cp. 1562) ; dvdyxn 
it is necessary takes the accusative or dative with the infinitive. 

c. The subject of the infinitive is expressed or omitted according to the 
sense. 

d. Homer shows only the beginnings of the use of the infinitive as a real 
subject, z.¢. not a grammatical subject, as in 1984. 


1986. As Predicate. — In definitions the infinitive may be used as 
a predicate noun with éori. 


Td yap yrOvat émiorynyny haBetvy éorw for to learn is to get knowledge P. Th. 
209 e. 


1987. As an Appositive.— The infinitive may stand in apposition 
to a preceding substantive, pronoun, or adverb. 
els olwvds Epic ros, dudverGar wepl warps one omen is best, to fight for our coun- 
try M 243, efrov. . . roiro pdévov dpav rdvras, Te wpbaGev Erecba I told all to pay 
heed to this only, viz., to follow their leader X. C. 2. 2. 8, cai ivas 5€ ovrws, & watdes, 
. . éraldevoy, Tous ev yepatrépous mpoTipay, TS b¢ vewrépwy mpoterinfabar and I 
have instructed you, too, my children (to this effect) to honour your elders in pre- 
ference to yourselves and to receive honour from the younger in preference to them 
X. C. 8.7, 10. 


1988. The infinitive not in indirect discourse, and in indirect dis- 
course, is often used as the object of a verb. 


THE INFINITIVE NOT 1N INDIRECT DISCOURSE 


1989. The infinitive as object not in indirect discourse is used 
after almost any verb that requires another verb to complete its 
meaning. The tenses of this infinitive are timeless, and denote only 
stage of action. 


1990, The infinitive may be the only expressed object, or it may 
be one of two expressed objects, of the leading verb. 

matdevors Kady diddoKer xphoGar vouos a good education teaches obedience to 
the laws X. Ven. 12. 14, dcayeryvdboxery oe Trovs dyafods kal rods xaxods edldatev he 
taught you to distinguish the good and the bad X. M. 3.1.9. 

a. Verbs signifying to ask, bid, forbid, permit, teach, etc., allow an infinitive 
as one of two objects. 

b. Many verbal expressions, formed by a substantive and a verb, take the 
infinitive. Thus, rods &ddous b:ddexew réyxyny Exovow they possess the skill to 
teach (the) others I. 16.11. Cp. 2000. 
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A. Object Infinitive after Verbs of Will or Desire 


1991. Verbs of will or desire (and their opposites) are often fol- 
lowed by an infinitive. ‘The infinitive with a subject accusative 
denotes that something should (may) be or be done. The negative 
is wy (see 2719-2721). 

HOedov abtot dxotey they were willing to listen to him X. A. 2. 6.11, ¢BovdAevovro 
éxdurety Thy wordy they planned to leave the city Hat. 6. 100, ra dura... ent? 
moteiy he seeks to do what he likes best X.M.4.5.11, Baowdeds dftot o€ dromdety 
the king asks that you sail away X. H. 3. 4.25, ixéreve wh droxreiva: he entreated 
that they should not put him (self) to death L. 1.25, wéurovew . . . orpateve- 
cOat éwt Kaplav they send orders that he shall march upon Caria X.H. 3.1.7, 
Edote wheiv Tov AAKiBiddny it was decided that Alcibiades should sail T. 6. 29. 

a. Verbs of will or desire with an accusative subject of the infinitive form 
one of the classes of substantive clauses introduced in English by that, though 
the infinitive in English is often more idiomatic. 


1992. Of verbs of will or desire that take the infinitive some have 
an object 

a. In the accusative (or are intransitive), e.g. : aipotpat choose, aird, aitod- 
par ask, afd claim, ask, BovActopar resolve, BotAopar wish, will, Sika deem 
right, Stavootpar intend, dw (poet. 6Aw), wish, will, twa am wont to, ém- 
XetpS attempt, & permit, tyre scek, werdedw command, suggest, invite, padrw 
delay, wapSpar iry, wéprw send, wpotpotpar am zealous, mpoxadotpat invite, 
mpotpérw urge, omed8w hasten, am cager, emovdatw am eager, ToApG dare, Hrd 
am wont to, ynditopar vote. 

b. In the genitive, ¢.g.: Séopar ask, érOipad and dopéyopar desire. 

c. In the dative, ¢.g.: exopar pray, wapayyAdAw and mpootarte command, 
em Povredo purpose, cvpPovdcbw advise, émitpérw and cvyxwpS permit, wapawad 
exhort, Sox@ por I have a mind to; and A€yw, erov, ova, dpato tell (and Bod 
shout) in the sense of command. 

N.—relfw urge to a course of action, takes the infinitive, rel@w convince 
generally has ws, rarely the accusative with the infinitive. Thus, éredev avrdy 
xa’ abrdy mopeterOa: he urged him to go by himself X. A. 6.2.13, ob yap weloovra 
ol mordol, ws od abrds otk AOdAnoas admidvac for most people will not be con- 
vinced that of your own free will you did not desire to go away P.Cr.44c¢ 
(infinitive X.M. 1.1.20). 


1993. Verbs of will or desire not to do anything are e.g. > dédocxa, PoPotuat 
Sear, debyw avoid, dxvG scruple, alcxbvopar, aldoduae (2126) feel shame to, drayo- 
pew forbid, kwrtw hinder, dréxopat abstain from, evrAaPodua, puvddrroua beware 
of. Thus, doPobpuar duekéyxerv oe I fear to refute you P.G.467e, aioxtvopat 
ity elrety radnOR Tam ashamed to tell you the truth P. A. 22b. 


1994. Under verbs of will or desire are included verbs expressing an activity 
to the end that something shall or shall not be done. Thus, dl6wys offer, give, 
Stapdxouae struggle against, roi, Siampairropat, xarepydfoua manage, effect, 
mwapéxw offer (others in 1992, 1993). 
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1995. Several verbs of will or desire take dws with the future or the sub- 
junctive (verbs of effort, 2211, 2214) ; or u# with the subjunctive (verbs of fear, 
2225) ; some take the participle (2123 ff.). 


1996. The infinitive may be used with the 

a. Genitive or dative wllen the expression of desire is addressed to a person 
and the genitive or dative depends on the leading verb. Here the sentence is 
simple, Thus, ddéoua: dvaGv .. . 7d Slkava Pydloacbar I ask you to render a just 
verdict J. 19. 51, rots &\dots aoe wapiyyedrdev etomAlfec@ar he ordered all the rest 
to arm themselves X. A. 1.8.3, 

b. Accusative when the action of a person is desired (example in 1979). 
Such sentences are complex. 

N.— Verbs of commanding allow either a or b; but only xededw with the 
accusative perinits either meaning: xehevw oé rabra wh roeiv I tell you not to 
do this and I command that you shall not do this. Cp. 1981. 


1997. Several verbs signifying to say are also used as verbs of will and then 
mean command. The agent commanded usually stands in the accusative sub- 
ject of the infinitive. So with déyo, efror, dpdtw, gwrd. Thus dAéyw o” éyd 
ddrAp Prroxrjrny AaPety I say that thou shalt take Philoctetes by craft 8. Ph. 101, 
rovrois €dNeyov wreiv I told them that they should sail D.19.150, mdvres Zdeyov 
rods ToUTwr &pkavras Sobvat Slkny all said that the ringleaders should suffer punish- 
ment X. A. 5.7.34, efov rhy OUpay xexdeirGar they commanded that the door 
should be shut (and stay shut) X.H.5.4.7, Baowheds eypaye wéoas ras év 7h 
“EAAdOe mores adrovduous elvar the king issued a written order that all the cities 
in Greece should be independent (not: wrote that they were independent) X. H. 
6. 3. 12. 

a. The agent may stand in the dative as yahdv \éyw oo I bid thee let go 
8. 0. C. 840. 


1998. The present and aorist infinitive (both timeless) are the usual tenses 
of the infinitive after verbs of will or desire (see 1869). The perfect is rare ; 
as elroy Thy Ovpay KexdetoGar (1997). SoxG and doxd po signifying I have a 
mind to or I am determined to take the present or aorist like doxe?: rév Svor 
éd-yev doxd I havea mind to bring out the ass Ar. Vesp. 177, éyo obv por b0Kd 

. bdnynradba: krr. now I have a mind to show, etc. P. Eu. 288¢. Cp. 1983 a. 
When it is clearly denoted that the action resolved on is to follow without delay 
the future is used; as in d\Ad por Sox .. . ob weicerOu airgG but J am deter- 
mined that I will not accept his opinion P. Th. 183 d. 

a. Some verbs, as xededw, Which might be held to introduce indirect discourse, 
are classed under verbs of will or desire, because, like these verbs, they do not 
regularly take the future infinitive ; and because, unlike verbs of seyizg and 
thinking (which admit all the tenses of the infinitive) they introduce infinitives 
which do not show differences of time. The future infinitive does not express a 
command. For a few cases of the future after verbs of will or desire, see 1869. 


1999. Verbs signifying to hope, expect, promise, threaten, and swear, when 
followed by the aorist (less often the present) infinitive (1868), have the con- 
struction of verbs of will or destre. When such verbs take the future infinitive 
they have the construction of indirect discourse. 
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B. Infinitive after Other Verbs 


2000. The infinitive follows many verbs, especially such as denote 
ability, fitness, necessity, etc. (and their opposites). 

ovxére edUvaro . . . Biorevev he was no longer able to live T.1. 180, vetv éme- 
ordpevos knowing how to swim X. A. 5.7. 25, reptxacl re dmayres . . . duaprd- 
vev and all men are by nature prone to err T.3.45, parOdvovew Epxey te Kal 
dpxerOa they learn how to govern and be governed X.A.1.9.4; also after the 
impersonals of 1985. : 

a. yw I can is derived from the meaning J have especially with a verb of 
saying. Thus, Acds rhayav Exovow ciety they can prociaim a stroke of Zeus 
A. Ag. 367. 


C. Infinitive after Adjectives, Adverbs, and Substantives 


2001. The infinitive serves to define the meaning of adjectives, 
adverbs, and substantives, especially those denoting ability, jitness, 
capacity, etc. (and their opposites), and generally those analogous in 
meaning to verbs which take the infinitive (2000). Here the datival 
meaning (purpose, destination) is often apparent. Cp. 1969. 


2002. Adjectives and Adverbs. —ixavol jas dpedreiv able to assist us X. A. 
3.3.18, deeds Adyery, kaxds Pidva skilled in speaking, evil in life Aes. 3.174, ofoc 
grrety able to love D. 25.2, Froipuot elo wdxerOar they are ready to fight X.C. 
4.1.1, dpxey diustaros most worthy to govern X.A.1.9.1, dd0s . . . dujxaves 
elcedOety orparetpate a road impracticable for an arnvy to enter 1.2.21, xaderdv 
SiaBalvey hard to cross 5.6.9, érivofoa dis quick to conceive T.1.70. So also 
after pddcos easy, 750s pleasant, Slkasos just, dvaryxatos necessary, émirndecos Suit- 
able, dyaG6s good, atrios responsible for, waraxds incapable of; cp. ddtyos 1063. 
After adverbs: xaAd\ora ldety most splendid to behold X. C. 8.3.5. 

a. Some of these adjectives take the infinitive by analogy to the related 
verbs, as rpé@dpos zealous (wpodipotpar), ériorypwr knowing how (érlorapar). 


2003. olos fit, dros sufficient take the infinitive like the fuller expressions 
To.otros olos, rorobros Ecos. Thus, od yap Fv Spa off 7d wedloy dpday for it was not 
the proper season to irrigate the plain X.A.2.3.18, dcoy drothr sufficient to live 
off of T.1.2, rocotros ofos .. . melbecGar the kind of a man to be convinced 
P.Cr.46b. Onrocotros dore (ws) see 2263. Hom. has the infinitive after roios, 
réaos, etc. 


2004. Substantives. — As, of rates iyir édlyou HrKlay Fxovoe wadederbar 
your children are almost of an age to be educated P. Lach. 187¢. With éorl 
omitted : cxorH ye tuiv pavedver we have leisure to learn X. C.4. 3.12, dvdynn 
meiberOa there is necd to obey X. VW. 1.6. 8, wrepalver #dy dpa it is high time to 
Jinish X. A. 3.2.32. Cp. 1985. 

2005. The infinitive is added, like an accusative of respect (1601, 1602), 
to intransitive verbs (especially in poetry), to adjectives (more frequently in 
poetry), and to substantives (rarely). Thus, rotos ldeiv such in aspect (lit. to 
look on): Theognis 216, épév srvyvis of a repulsive expression X. A. 2.6.9, axod- 
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oa wayKdhws xe it is very fine to hear D. 19.47, Oavpa cal dxodom a marvel 
even to hear of P. L. 656 d. 


2006. The infinitive limiting the meaning of an adjective is commonly active 
(or middle) in cases where the passive is more natural in English. Thus, ddyes 
duvatos xaTavojoa: a speech capable of being understood P. Ph. 90c, diios Gaupd- 
ca worthy to be admired T. 1.138 (but déces baupdterOar X.C. 5.1.6). 

a. The active use is due to the old datival function of the infinitive: duvards 
xaravofoas capable fur undersianding. 


2007. The infinitive, with or without aore or os, may be used with 
y than after comparatives, depending on an (implied) idea of ability 
or inability. 4 dore is more common than 7 or 7 és. Cp. 2264. 

Td yap voonua petfov 4} pépew for the disease ts too great to be borne 8.0.7. 
1293, poBodpas wp 71 wetfov } bore pépery Sivacba kaxdy rp worex cupBy I fear lest 
some calamity befall the State greater than it can bear X. M. 3.5.17, Bpaxtrepa 
H os kuxvetobar too short to reach X. A. 3.3.7. 

a. The force of 4 &o7re may be expressed by the genitive ; as, xpefocov ddyou 
(T. 2, 50) = xpetocor 7 Sore AéyerOur. Cp. 1077. 

b. Words implying a comparison may take the infinitive with gore or os 
(1063). 


D. Infiditive of Purpose and Result 


2008. Infinitive of Purpose. — The infinitive may express purpose 
(usually only with verbs taking the accusative). 


ratrany Thy xwpav éwérpepe Scapmdcae rots “EAnow he gave this land over to 
the Grecks to plunder X. A. 1.2.19, 7d quo (rod orparedyaros) xaTédure puddr- 
rev To otparémedov he left half (of the army) behind to guard the camp 5.2.1, 
lévac értt Bache odk eylyvero Ta lepd the sacrisices did not turn out (favourable) 
for going against the king 2.2.3,’ Apiurdpxy .. . tore hudpay aroroyhoacbat 
you granted a day to Aristarchus to make his defence X. H. 1.7.28, 9 Opa h éunh 
dvépkro .. . elorévar TO Seopévy Te €uoi my door stood open for any petitioner 
of mine to enter 5 1, 14, rapéxw euavrdy epwrav I affer myself to be questioned 
P. A. 83D, ras yuvatkas mety depovoas the women bringing (something) to drink 
X.H.7.2.9. Cp. also 2082 e. 


2009. The infinitive of purpose is used in prose especially after verbs mean- 
ing to give, entrust, choose, appoint, take, receive. Verbs signifying to send, 
go, come usually take the future active participle (2065) ; but T.6.50 has 6éxa 
T&yv veby mpovrenpay és Tov péyay diuéva treIoae they sent ahead ten ships to sail 
into the great harbour ; and in poetry the infinitive often denotes purpose after 
these verbs, and after efvac in Homer (A 20) and Hdt. (5. 25). 


2010. After verbs meaning to have (or be) at one’s disposition: ol orpariad- 
Tat dpydpiov od elxov émisirlfecbac the soldiers did not have money by means of 
which they could provision themselves X. A.7.1.7, éxel ond 7 éort kal w6a Kabl- 
ferOa. there is shade and grass to sit down in P, Phae. 229d. 


2011. Infinitive of Result.—~The infinitive may be used with wore 
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(sometimes with &s) to denote a result, often an intended result. 
See 2260 ff. 


a. Several verbs, substantives, and adjectives usually taking the infinitive 
also admit ore with the infinitive (2271) ; and the infinitive is found where 
ore with the infinitive might be expected : prnuovevtovory dpebévra todrov édevGepov 
elvat they recall that he was emancipated (lit. released so as to be free) 1.29. 25. 
Here the redundant infinitive expresses an intended result. 

N.— This redundant use of efvac is common in Hom. and Hat. 


E. Absolute Infinitive 


2012. Certain idiomatic infinitives are used absolutely in paren- 
thetical phrases to limit the application of a single expression or 
of the entire sentence. 

a. Verbs of Saying. — as @os edreiv, ws eiwety so to speak, almost; (as) 
amh@s elrely, ws cuvehdvTe (1497) eleiv, ws (ev Bpaxel Or) currdpuws elreiy to speak 
briefly, concisely ; as éwi way eiretv, 7d cUurayv eirety speaking generally ; cxedov 
eivety $0 to say, almost ( paene dixerim) ; odv bep eireiv in God's name ; and so 
&s with héyew, dpdtev, eipoGas, as as ev rérw elpqoda in general. Examples: 
adndés ye ws Eros elwetv oddév elpjxacw not one word of truth, I may say, did 
they utter P. A. 17a, dyabdy pév aadds elrety oddev yéyove TH wbAG tn @ Word the 
State gained no advantage NDinarchus 1.33. ; 

b. ws (ros) elety is often used to limit too strict an application of a general 
statement, especially was or oddels. Thus, rdvres ws ros elreiv nearly every one, 
ovdels ws Eros eirety almost no one. It is thus used like paene dixerim ; rarely, 
like wt ita dicam, to soften the strength of a metaphor. 

c. Especially common is the absolute eva: in éxwy eivar willingly, intention- 
ally, if you can help tt, usually in negative or quasi-negative statements (éxdy 
may be inflected). Also in 7é xara robrov (éri rovTw) elvac as far as he is 
concerned, ws... elvac as far as... is concerned, 7d viv ela at present. 
Examples: o¥8é tévors éxa@y efvac yéAwra wapéxes nor do you intentionally 
cause strangers to laugh X.C. 2.2.15, éxotoa efvar odx adrodelrerar tt is not 
willingly separated P. Phae. 252 a, rove ém’ éxetvov eivar do dOns (dy) so far, at least, 
as tt depended on him you would have been saved L. 18. 58. 

d. Other expressions: éuol doxe?y, ws guol doxeiv, ws euol xptvar as it scems to 
me, in my opinion, (as) elxdoar to make a guess, (as) cumBddrav to compare, 
(as) dxofca: to the ear, ws tyouvfioa to recall the matter, dcov yé p elddvar as far 
as I know, etc.; édtyou Setv, pixpod div almost, all but (detv may be omitted, 
1899). Examples: 6 yap Krtorrmos éruxe réppw xabefouevos Toi KnXecviov, éuol 
doxety for Clesippus, it seems to me, happened to be sitting at a distance 
from Clinias P. Hu. 274 b, pixpod defy rpla radavra almost three talents 
Dz 27. 29. 

e. Some of these absolute infinitives may be explained by reference to the 
idea of purpose (2008) or result. Thus, cuveddyre elrety for one compressing the 
matter to speak (cp. ut paucis dicam), pixpod Setv so as to lack little. Others 
recall the adverbial accusative (1606); cp. éuot doxety with yrouny éuqr. 
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F. Infinitive in Commands, Wishes, and Haclamations 


2013. Infinitive in Commands.— The infinitive may be used for the 
second person of the imperative.: The person addressed is regarded 
as the subject. This infinitive is commoner in poetry than in prose 
(where it has a solemn or formal] force). 

Oapo dv viv, Atéundes, ért Tpweror pdxecOat with good courage now, Diomed, 
Jight against the Trojans E124, od 54, Kreaplda . . . ras rtdas dvoltas érexdeiy 
but do you, Clearidas, open the gates and sally forth T. 5.9. 

' a. This infinitive may be used in conjunction with an imperative: dxovere 
ed * kara ra warpia rods xbas wivery hear ye, good people! drink the Pitchers as 
our stres drank! Ar. Ach. 1000. 

b. The infinitive for the third person of the imperative often occurs in legal 
language (laws, treaties, etc.), and does not necessarily depend on the principal 
verb. Thus, @ry dé elvar ras crovdas wevrjxovra and the treaty shall continue for 
Jity years T.5.18. In this construction the infinitive has the force of an infini- 
tive dependent on ¢dofe (tt was voted that) or the like. So in medical language, 
as mivew 5¢ vowp it is well for the patient to drink water Hippocrates 1.151. 

c. The infinitive (with subject accusative) is rarely used for the third person 
of the imperative when there is an unconscious ellipsis of a word like éés grant, 
or evyoua: I pray. Thus, revyea ovdAjoGs pepérw xoihas él vijas, cGua Se ofkad’ 
éuoy Sbuevar wédev let him strip off my arms and carry them to the hollow ships, 
but let him give back my body to my home H78. 

a. In negative commands (prohibitions) 4 with the infinitive is poetic and 
Tonic: ofs uh reddgew do not approach these (=ph wédafe) A. Pr. 712, pwnd xarecy 
mw 6B and do not call him happy yet Hat. 1. 32. 


2014. Infinitive in Wishes. — The infinitive with a subject accusa- 
tive may be used in the sense of the optative of wish, usually with 
the same ellipsis as in 2013 c¢. 

Geol qodira, uy me Sovdelas ruxety ye gods of my country, may bondage not be 
my lot! A. Sept. 258, & Zeb, éxyeréoOa: por “Adnvalovs reloacda oh Zeus, that it 
be granted to me to punish the Athenians ! Hdt. 5.105 (cp. & Zeb, 56s pe reloa- 
6a: ubpov marpbs oh Zeus, grant that I may avenge my father’s murder! A. Ch, 
18). This construction is very rare in Attic prose: roy xuvyyérny Exovra éfévac 
«+ Chadpay écOjra the hunter should go forth in a light dress X, Ven. 6.11. 
Here no definite verb can be supplied. 

a. The nominative with the infinitive (instead of the optative) after ai ydp 
occurs in Homer (7 311, w 376). 


2015. Infinitive in Exclamations. — The infinitive is often used in 


exclamations of surprise or indignation. The subject stands in the 
accusative. 


éue wadely rade that I should suffer this! A. Eum. 837, rovovrovi rpépery xiva to 
keep a dog like that! Ayr. Vesp. 885. 


On the infinitive with é¢’ 6 (¢¢’ dre) see 2279; with xpi, see 2453. 
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INFINITIVE AS OBJECT IN INDIRECT DISCOURSE 


2016. The infinitive is used as the object of verbs of saying and 
thinking. Such infinitives denote both time and stage of action 
(cp. 1866). 

a. The finite verb of a sentence placed in dependence on a verb of saying or 
thinking that requires the infinitive, becomes infinitive, which infinitive stands in 
the relation of a substantive as subject or object of the leading verb. Cominonly 
as object: thus, Kipos vixg Cyrus is victorious, when made the object of dyct he 
says, becomes a part of a new sentence gyal KOpov vicay, in which Kdpoy mxar is 
the object of ¢yci. As sudject, when the verb of saying is passive: thus, in 
Adyerat Kipoy vixGy, the last two words form the subject of Aéyera. 

2017. Verbs of saying are ¢.g.: say onul, dackw, éEyw; Confess dporoyd ; 
promise brig x vobuat, brodéxouat, érayyéddopar, bplorapot; pretend mpocrototpuar ; 
swear byt; deny drapvobpar; gainsay arriréyw; dispute dup Byrd, etc. 

Some verbs of saying admit other constructions than the infinitive, and espe- 
cially dre or ws (2579). A€yw, elrov, Podgw, Pwvd with sr. or ws mean say, with 
the infinitive command (1997). 

a. onpl say, assert, express the opinion that in classical Greek is almost 
always followed by the infinitive, but by dr: very often in the later language. 
gnpt 67. occurs in K. A. 7.1.5 (pnp os in L.7.19, X.H. 6.3.7; D. 4.48, 27. 
19 by anacoluthon). 

b. Aéyw state (impart a fact) takes either the infinitive or ér: or ds. The 
infinitive occurs usually with the passive (A¢yera:, etc.) either in the personal or 
impersonal construction (1982 a). The active forms of \éyw with the infinitive 
mean command (1997). 

c. elxoy said usually takes ér: or os; with the infinitive, it commonly means 
commanded (1997). Cp. the double use of told. 

N.—efroy meaning said with the infinitive is rare, but occurs in good Attic 
prose: And. 1.57, 80; Thuc.7.35; Lys. 10. 6,10.9,10.12; Xen. H.1.6.7, 2. 2. 
15, C.5. 5. 24, §. 2.18; Is. 2.29; Lyc. 50; Aes. 3. 37, 38. 59; Dem. 15. 18; 
Plato, G. 473 a, 503 d, Lach. 192 b, Charm. 174 a, Hipp. Maj. 291 b, Pol. 263 c, 
290 b, L. 654 a, Clitoph. 409 a, 410 b. In poetry this use is frequent. 

2018. Verbs of thinking almost always take the infinitive. Such are: think 
Hyotuat, touar, doxd, voulfw ; hope éal{w ; suppose bwohauBavw ; suspect bronredy ; 
guess eixagw ; feel confident risretw; disbelieve dmicrd. The use of os is rare, 
while ér: is very rare (2580). 

a. Verbs of perceiving sometimes take the infinitive by analogy to verbs of 
thinking ; as dkotw, alc@dvopar, ruvOdvouar (2144). 


2019. Each tense of direct discourse is retained (with its proper , 
meaning as regards stage of action) when it becomes infinitive in 
indirect discourse; but an imperfect is represented by the present 
infinitive; a pluperfect, by the perfect infinitive. See 1866, 1867. 


2020. re original od of direct discourse is generally, an original 
py Is always, retained in indirect discourse. But in some cases of 
becomes py (2723 ff). ‘ ; 
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2021. The infinitive is the subject of the passive of verbs of saying 
and thinking (1982 a). So with doxe it seems, datvera it is plain, ete. 


2022. The infinitive represents a finite verb after verbs of saying 
and thinking. 

a. eBvol pacorv elvar they assert that they are loyal L. 12.49, oddels %pacer 
yeyvioxe adroy nobody said that he knew him 23. 3, of yyeusves of pac (2692) 
eivat &AAnv 656v the guides say there is no other road X. A. 4.1.21, wdytes epodar 
7d Aowmdy pyder eivar Kepdarewrepoy THs dper#s everybody in time to come will say 
that there is nothing more profitable than bravery X.C.7.1.18. Other examples 
1867. 

b. Bacireds vixdv iyyetrar the king thinks he is victorious (= vik&, cp. 1887) 
X. A. 2.1.11, ofopae BéArcorov efvar I think tt ts best 5.1.8, brdwrrevoy érl Baothéa 
lévar they suspected that they were to go against the king 1.3.1, (Qwxpdrys) 7d 
dyvoety éavroy éyyuTdrw ... pavrlas édoylfero eivar Socrates was of the opinion 
that for a man not to know himself was very near to madness X.M.3. 9.6. 

c. When a word of saying is expressed or implied in what precedes, several 
infinitives may be used where the indicative is employed in translation. So in 
the narration in X.C.1.3.5-6. 


2023. The infinitive with dy represents an indicative with dy or 
a potential optative with dv. See 1846, 1848, 1849, 2270. 


2024. Verbs signifying to hope, expect, promise, threaten, and swear 
take the future infinitive in indirect discourse, and the aorist (less 
often the present) infinitive not in indirect discourse (like verbs of 
will or desire, 1868,1999). gro tatra rajoev I hope that I shall do 
this, éAxilw Tatra romoat or roetv I hope to do this. 


THE INFINITIVE WITH THE ARTICLE (ARTICULAR INFINITIVE) 


2025. The articular infinitive, while having the. character of a 
substantive, retains the functions of a verb. In its older use the 
articular infinitive is a subject or object; the nearest approach to 
this use in Homer is driy kai 74 puddooev to watch is also trouble 
v 52. In the tragic poets the genitive and dative are rarely used; in 
the speeches in Thucydides and in Demosthenes all of its four cases 
appear with great frequency. The articular infinitive may take 
dependent clauses. 


2026. The articular infinitive admits the constructions of an 
ordinary substantive. 
Nom. 1d routy making or to make, ro wovhoev, Td rovfoat, TS wemornKevar 
Gen. rot mwoutv of making, Tod Toney, To TwoLAcaL, etc. 
Dat. 16 wotv for making, by making, 76 worjoew, 7H rovjom, etc. 
Ace, 1d roveiv, 74 woot, Td Tovqoat, etc. 


_ 2027. The articular infinitive is treated as subject, predicate 
noun, and object like the simple infinitive (1984-1986). 
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2028. The negative of the articular infinitive is 7. 


2029. The articular infinitive may indicate time (after verbs of 
saying or thinking, 2034 g), or may be timeless. 


2030. ‘he articular infinitive is in general used like the infinitive 
without the article, and may take a; as regards its constructions it 
has the value of a substantive. The article is regularly used when 
the connection uniting the infinitive to another word has to be 
expressed by the genitive, the dative, or a preposition. 

a. The articular infinitive is rarely used, like a true substantive, with the 
subjective genitive: 167 «6 ppovety atrGy uimetorbe imitate at least their wisdom 
D. 19. 269. 


2031. NOMINATIVE OF THE ARTICULAR INFINITIVE 


Subject (1984): véos 76 ciyay xpeirréy éote Tod Nadety in the young silence ts 
better than speech Men. Sent. 387, rd Medorovvycious adbrois wh PonOFoai rapéoyey 
iuiy . . . Zapuiwy xddacw the fact that the Peloponnesians did not come to their 
aeststance enabled you to punish the Samians ‘T.1.41. 


2032. GENITIVE OF THE ARTICULAR INFINITIVE 


a. The genitive of the articular infinitive is used to limit the meaning of sub- 
stantives, adjectives, and verbs. 

b. Adnominal (1290): rod mety ériOtula from desire to drink 'T.7.84, mpds 
thy woduy wpogBanddrres és Ehrlda HrOoy Toh érezty they attacked the etty and enter- 
tained hopes of taking it 2.56. 

c. Partitive (1306): rod Oapceiy rd mreticror eidynpdres having gained the 
greatest amount of courage 'T’. 4.34. After comparatives (1481): rl oy éoruw... 
Too Tots pldos dpiryery Kaéddtov ; what thenis nobler than to hep one’s friends ? 
X.€. 1.5.13. 

d. After verbs: érécyouer rot daxpiew we desisted from weeping P.Ph.117e 
(cp. 1892). 

e. Purpose (cp. 1408), often a negative purpose: Tod wh 7a Sleata rocely in 
order not to do what was just D. 18. 107, érecylo@y Araddyty ... Too wh Agoras 

. KaKxoupyeiy Thy HiBouy Atalante was fortified to prevent pirates from ravag- 
ing Euboea T. 2.32. More common is the use with trép (2032 g) or Evexa. 

f. Genitive Absolute (2070): én’ éxelvors dé bvros alel ToG ewriyerpety kal ep’ jpiv 
clvar Sel 7d Hpoaptvacda since the power of attack is always in their hands, so in- 
our hands should lie the power of repelling it in advance 'T. 3.12. 

g. After prepositions, e.g. dvri rod él Kaplay lévar . . . dri puylas émopevero 
instead of going against Caria, he marched toward Phrygia X. H. 3.4.12, &veu 
Tod cwppovety without exercising self-control X.M.4.8.1. To express purpose 
the genitive with twrép is very common : drép To robrw yevér Ou Kops. . . wdvTa 
mparypareverar he devotes his every effort that he may become master of these 
TD. 8.45, drép rod wh 7d Kedevopevoy rorfoae in order nut to du what was com- 
manded 18.204. Furthermore, after dé, mpd, dud, werd, wepl, 0rd, Evexa, xdpiy, 
xwpls, tAYy, uéxpe; and after adverbs. In Hdt, rof may be omitted after dyrl. 
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2033. DATIVE OF THE ARTICULAR INFINITIVE 


a. With verbs, adjectives, and adverbs: thus, wa . . . dmiot&ou 7@ dpe reri~ 
uAo bat bd Saudvov that they may distrust my having been honoured by divine 
powers X. Ap.14, r@ fhv dork re évavriov, darep TE eypyyopévar TO Kabeddey ; is it 
something opposed to living, as sleeping to waking? P.Ph.71¢, ovdert rOv révrwy 
mhéov Kexparnke Pidiros TO mpbrepos wpds Tos mpdyuacr ylyvecOar Philip has 
conquered us by nothing so much as by being beforehand in his operations 
J). 8.11, dua To Tindy at the same time that we honour P.R. 468 e, trov 6¢ TG 
mwpocrévey equal to sorrowing beforehand A. Ag. 252. 

b. After prepositions: e.g. od yap eri r@ dodo. GAN ei 7G dpolor Tots Aeuro- 
pévors elvax éxréurovrat (drocxor) for colunists are not sent out on the basis of 
being inferiors, but on the basis of being the equals of those who are left at home 

1. 34, 6 wey wpds TE under éx THs mpeoBelas haBely, rods alxpadwrous ... édcato 
the one, in addition to gaining nothing from the embassy, ransomed the prisoners 
of war 1). 19.229, év r@ dpoveiy yap pndev HoT os Blos Sor life is sweetest in being 
conscious of nothing 8. Aj. 553. 


2034. ACCUSATIVE OF THE ARTICULAR INFINITIVE 


a. Object (cp. 1989): deloas 7d fHy fearing to live P.A.28d, peftoy pév papev 
kakdv 70 ddixety, EhaTTOV 5é Td adiKetrOar we call doing wrong a greater evil, being 
wronged a lesser P. G. 509 c. 

b. After prepositions: eg. péyirroy dyabdr 7d eerbaowen galveras els TO KaTA~ 
wpitrey tayabd obedience appears to be an advantage of the greatest importance 
with regard to the successful accomplishment of excellent objects X.C.8.1.38, ray 
andyTwy drrepiortol clot mapa 7d vixav they are indifferent to everything in com- 
parison with victory T.1.41, rpos 7d perplwy dlc bar remadevpévos schooled to mod- 
erate néeds X.M.1.2.1, was €xees rpds 7d eOédery ay lévar Ekdrnros emi deinvov; how 
do you feel about being willing to gu uninvited to supper? P.S.174a (ep. é6édras 
av lévac). Furthermore, after ocd, érl, card, yerd, epl. 

c. The accusative of the infinitive with 76 appears after many verbs and 
verbal expressions which usually take only the simple infinitive. Such verbal 
expressions nay be followed also by a genitive of a noun. Thus, 7d omevday dé 
go. rapaive I commend speed tu thee S. Ph. 620, capdlas & élerrapar 7d Spay I with- 
draw from my resolution so as tv (= and) do this thing S. Ant. 1105, nadar yap 
ovK ay dpvoluny 7d Spav when Iam informed, I will not refuse the decd S, Ph. 118, 
7d wpobipetcOar 5é cuvattey Toy oikoy ératdevopev abrgy we trained her to show zeal 
in assisting to increase our estate X.0.9.12 (cp. 1628), 7d epav tkapvos ef you 
refuse to love P. Lys, 205 a. 

d. So after adjectives. Thus, paxpds rd Kpivar radra yw Aowrds xpdvos the 
Suture is long (i.e, time enough) to decide this 8, El. 1030, 

e. This object infinitive after verbs is often an internal accusative. The accu- 
sative after verbs and nouns is, in many cases, like an accusative of respect 
(1600); as 7d Spay od 40édnoay they refused to do it 8,0. C. 442, aicxtvorrat 7d 
ToApay they are ashamed to dare P. Soph, 247b, ov euol rot rovéamordvar éori 
Odpros nor have I courage to remove thee 8. O. C247, 76 pev és thy yy hay 
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éoBadrev . . . ixavol efor they are able to make an inroad into our country 
T.6.17. This infinitive after adjectives (and sometimes after verbs) occurs 
when the simple infinitive expresses purpose or result, as in ris Mjdwy . . . cod 


darerelPbn Td yw} oot dxodovdeiv; what one af the Medes remained away from you 
so as not to attend you ? X.C.5.1. 25. 

f. Some verbs take the articular infinitive as an object when the simple infini- 
tive could not be used: pdvov dpdv 7d malew Tov Wine Keuerey taking heed only to 
strike any one he caught X.C. 1.4.21, 

g. Verbs of saying and thinking rarely take the articular infinitive (also with 
dv): d£ouet 7d wh eldévar; wilt thou swear thou didst not know ? S. Ant. 535, 
Ths édmldos yap epxouat dedparyyudvos, 7d uy wabety dy Gddo rAHy 7d pbpoiov for I 
come with good grip on the hope that I can suffer nothing save what is my fate 
S. Ant. 235. 

h. On the use of the object infinitive with 7d 4) and 76 wh od, see 2744 and 
2749. 

i. The accusative with the infinitive may stand in the absolute construction: 
érel ye TO édOety TotTov, oipar Gedy Tiva adrov én’ abrhy dyayely THY Tinwplay as for 
his coming, I believe that some god brought him to his very punishment Lyc. 91. 


OTHER USES OF THE ARTICULAR INFINITIVE 


2035. Apposition (cp. 1987). The articular infinitive, in any case, 
is often used in apposition to a preceding word, especially a demon- 
strative. 

rovrTé dori 7d ddcxety, Td TrEov THY Hrwy fnrely ~xew injustice is this: to seek 
to have more than other people P.G.483¢, rl yap rovrov paxapisrepov, rod YR 
pxOfvar xrr. for what is more blessed than this: to be commingled with the 
earth, etc. X.C.8.7.25, doxe? TovTw diadédpery avip TOv Grdov wy, TE Tints dpe 
yeoba man differs herein from other ercatures that he aspires after honour 
X. Hi. 7.3. 


2036. In Exclamation (cp. 2015).— Thus, rijs riyys: ré ue viv 
KAnOévta Setipo tuxety my ill-luck! that I should happen now to have 
been summoned hither! X. 0.2. 2.3. 


2037. With Adjuncts.— The articular infinitive may take various 
adjuncts including dependent clauses, the whole forming one large 
substantival idea. 

7d pev yap THAN dow rexévar kata Tov mbdepov the fact that we have lost much 
in the war D.1.10, wérecopat . . . Ta whelw Tov mpaypatov huds exmepevyévai TE 
ph BoddecGa ra Sovra woielv, FTO wh cuviévac Iam persuaded that more of your 
advantages have escaped you from your not being willing to do your duty than 
from your ignorance 8.3, kal yap rdw por Soxei Eppovos dvOpwrou elvar 7d (meya- 
dou Epyou byros Tob éaur@ Ta Sorta wapackevdterv) uy dpkety Toro, dAAd Tpocava- 
0écOa1 7d Kat Tols &dors ToNiTALs Gv Sdovrat Toplfew and in fact, since it is @ seri- 
ous business to provide for one’s own necessities, it seems to me to be the part 
of an utter fool not to rest content with that, but in addition to take upon himself 
the burden of providing for the needs of the rest of the community X. M. 2. 1. 8. 
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CONSTRUCTIONS OF THE INFINITIVE WITH VERBS OF hindering 


2038. Verbs signifying (or suggesting) to hinder take both the 
simple infinitive and the articular infinitive. Such verbs may take 
the strengthening but redundant negative p# (2739); and some, 
when themselves negatived or appearing in a question expecting a 
negative answer, admit the addition of the sympathetic od (2742). 
Hence we have a variety of constructions (described in 2744 ff.) 


THE PARTICIPLE 


2039. The participle (ueroyy participation) is a verbal adjective, 
in part a verb, in part an adjective. 

2040. The participle is like a verb herein: 

a. It shows the distinctions of voice and tense. Its tenses mark action 
simply occurring, continuing, and completed. 

b. It can have an object inthe same case (genitive, dative, accusative) as ” 
the finite forms. 

c. It is modified by adverbs, not by adjectives. 

d. It may take dy, and, with that particle, represents 4» with the indicative 
or &» with the optative (1845 ff.). 


2041. The participle shows its adjectival nature by being inflected 
and by adimitting the article before it, both of which characteristics 
give it the character of a noun. It follows the rules of agreement 
like other adjectives (1020). Unlike the adjective, it represents a 
quality in action (cp. 1857). 

2042. The participle is always used in connection with a substan- 
tive or a substantive pronoun, which may be contained in a verbal 
form, as didyovor pavOdvovres they spend their time in learning. 


2043. The tenses of the participle (except the future) not in 
indirect discourse are timeless, and denote only stage of action 
(1872). When they stand in indirect discourse and represent the 
indicative, they denote time relatively to that of the main verb. 


2044, The future participle marks an action as in prospect at the 
time denoted by the leading verb. Since it expresses an idea of 
will, it shows that an action is purposed, intended, or expected. 
With the article it denotes the person or thing likely (or able) to do 
something (= péAdwv With inf. 1959). The nearest approach to mere 
futurity appears in general only after verbs of knowing and perceiv- 
ing (2106, ep. 2112 b). 

698 dvhp abrfs Navas Gxero Onpacay but her husband had gone to hunt hares 
X.A.4.5.24, 6 trynoduevos obdels Zora there will be no one to guide us 2.4.5, 
WOAAG ... O€l Thy EB oTpaTnyioorTa (= Toy pédAdovra Eb sTpaTyyHoev) Exe he who 
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intends to be a good general must have many qualifications X.M.3.1.6, @avovpeéry 
yap etyin for I knew that I should (or must) die 8, Ant. 460 (cp. 2106). 


2045. The negative of the participle is of, except when the parti- 
ciple has a general or conditional force, or oceurs in a sentence which 
requires py. See 2728. 


2046. The participle has three main uses. 

A. Attributive: as an attributive to a substantive. 

B. Circumstantial (or Adverbial): denoting some attendant cir- 
cumstance and qualifying the main verb like an adverbial phrase or 
clause. 

C. Supplementary: as a supplement to a verbal predicate, which, 
without such a supplement, would be incomplete. 


2047. The circumstantial and supplementary participles are predi- 
cate participles. 


2048. The attributive and circumstantial participles are commonly not 
necessary to the construction; but the removal of a supplementary participle 
may make the construction incomplete. The circumstantial participle is used 
by way of apposition to the subject of the verb and, though strictly predicative,. 
may agree attributively with a noun or pronoun. An attributive participle may 
be circumstantial, as of uy Suvdpevor Siaredéoar Thy Sddv évuxrépevsay doiroe those 
who (i.e. if any) were unable to complete the march passed the night without 
food X. A. 4.5.11. A participle may be both circumstantial and supplementary, 
as ddcxovpevor dpylfovra (T.1.77) they are enraged at being wronged or because 
(when, if) they are wronged. Circumstantial and supplementary participles 
often cannot be sharply distinguished ; as with verbs signifying to be angry, 
ashamed, content, pleased (2100), inferior to, do wrong (2101), endure (2098), 
come and go (2099). Thus, 46d raira rody Ido wrong in doing this or Tam 
guilty in doing this: in the first case rafra wocéy is appositive to the subject 
of the verb ; in the second these words define the predicate adjective dd:Kos con- 
tained in d5exG (= G&bixéds ety). ¢ 


THE ATTRIBUTIVE PARTICIPLE 


2049. The attributive participle (with any modifier), with or with- 
out the article, modifies a substantive like any other adjective. 

6 eperrnxas klydivos 77 wore the danger impending over the State D. 18.176, 
ot byres éxOpol the existing enemies 6.15, 6 wapwy xacpbs the present crisis 3. 3, 
70 Korvdasov dvopatduerov bpos the mountain called Cotylacum Aes. 3. 86, ai 
Albdov vivo kadrovpevar the so-called islands of Aeolus T. 8.88 (cp. 1170). For 
the position of an attributive participle with its modifiers, see 1166. 


2050. The substantive with which the attributive participle (with the arti- 
cle) agrees directly, may be omitted, the participle thus becoming a substantive 
(1153 b, and N.1); as, 6 ofkade Bovddpyevos daidvac whoever wants to go home 
X.A.1.7.4. Neuter participles are often substantival, as 7a déovra duties, 

a. Substantives or relative clauses must often be used to translate such par- 
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ticiples, as 6 g¢evywy the exile or the defendant, 13 péddov the future, of vixdvres 
the victors, 6 kXérrwv the thief, ot Oardyres the dead, 6 cwOels the man who has 
been saved, ot Sedib7es those who are afraid, ol ddixodpevor those who are (being) 
wronged, 6 Thy yraunv Tatrnv eimay the one who gave this opinion T.8. 68, 6 
évradé’ éautdy TaEGs THs Todirelas elu’ Cyd the man who took this position in the 
State was I D.18.62. The participle with the article may represent a relative 
clause of purpose or result, as X, A.2. 4.5 cited in 2044. 


2051. A participle may be modified by adjectives or take a genitive, when 
its verbal nature has ceased to be felt: ra yixpa cuudépovra rs wodews the petty 
interests of the State D. 18.28. Cp. cuppédpor Fv rH wéddrec tt was advantageous 
to the State 19.75 Chere the participle is used like a predicate). Thucydides 
often uses in an abstract sense a substantival neuter participle where the infini- 
tive would be more common, e.g., 7d dedids fear, 7d Gapaody courage (for 7d 
dediévar, 7d Oapoeiv) 1.386. See 1153b, N. 2. In poetry many participles are 
used substantively, as 6 rexwy father, 7 rexodca mother, ot rexoyres parents, 

2052. The article with the participle is either generic or particular (1124). 
Thus, 6 A¢ywr the definite speaker on a particular occasion, or orator in gen- 
eral, So 6 od dpicds the definite person who did not do something, 6 uh dpicas 
any one who did not do something (a supposed case), 6 wh yaudy AvOpwros obk 
txer xaxd the unmarried man has no troubles Men. Sent. 4387, Generic are 
6 ruxdy, 6 Bovrdyevos, 2050 a. 

a. Participles having an indefinite force may, especially in the plural num- 
ber, be used without the article. Thus, caracxepouévous treume he sent men to 
reconnoitre X.C. 3.1.2, dd:codvra reipicbueda... dutvacbar we shall endeavour 
to avenge ourseives on any one who injures us X. A, 2. 3. 28. 


2053. A participle and its substantive often correspond to a 
verbal noun with the genitive or to an articular infinitive. Cp. post 
urbem conditam and Milton’s “Since created man.” 


7@ otr@ émirelrovre ércéforro they suffered from the failure of the crops (=T9 
roo ctrav émidelper) T.3.20, 5¢ buas wh Evupaxtoarras by reason of your not join- 
ing the alliance (= dca 7d dyads wh EvupayFoac) 6. 80, pera Supixovoads olxirbeloas 
after the foundation of Syracuse 6.3, édXte: adray 4 x wpa ropbovgéryn the ravag- 
ing of the country grieved him X. A.7.7.12, 7 épyh odv rp PbBw ANyorTe Arete 
his wrath wilt disappear with the cessation of his fear X. C. 4. 5. 21. 

a. Except in expressions of time, such as dua npc dpxouérw at the beginning 
of spring T.2.2, ért Kédpou Bacchevovros in the reign of Codrus Lyc. 84 (cp. 
1689 b), this construction is in place only when the part. is necessary to the 
sense. In poetry: Zevs yedotos éuvtuevos swearing by Zeus is ridiculous Ar. 
Nub. 1241; in Hom. A 601, I 682. 


THE CIRCUMSTANTIAL PARTICIPLE 


2054. The circumstantial participle is added, without the article, 
to a noun or pronoun to set forth some circumstance under which 
apn action, generally the main action, takes place. . 

a. The circumstantial participle thus qualifies the principal verb of the sen- 
tence like an adverbial clause or supplementary predicate. Cp. pera raira cire 
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afterwards he said with yedG» ele he said laughingly. Such participles usually 
have the force of subordinate clauses added to the main verb by conjunctions 
denoting time, condition, cause, etc. ; but may often be rendered by adverbial 
phrases or even by a separate finite verb, which brings out distinctly the idea 
latent in the participle. 

b. The circunistantial participle has no article. Im agreement with a noun 
and its article, it stands before the article or after the noun (i.e. in the 
predicate position). By the agreement of the participle with a noun or pro- 
noun, the predicate of the sentence is more exactly defined. 


2055. The circumstantial participle has two main constructions 
each equivalent in meaning to a clause of time, condition, cause, etc. 


2056. (I) The subject of the participle is identical with the noun 
or pronoun subject or object of the leading verb, and agrees with it 
in gender, number, and case. ‘ 

(oi &vOpwrot) umdbyres Thy dddv Hedyovres bAlyor dwéOvycKoy by leaving the road 
and making off only a few were killed X. A. 4.2.7, wporéuparres kypuxa mbdeuov 
mpoepodyra having sent a herald in advance to _prociaim war T. 1.29. 


2057. (II) Absolute participial clauses, in which a participle, 
and not a finite verb, forms the predicate. These are of two kinds. 


2058. A. Genitive Absolute.—A participle agreeing in the genitive 
with its own subject, which is not identical with the subject of the 
leading verb, is said to stand in the genitive absolute. Cp. 2070. 

Kdpos dvéBn eri ra &pn odderds xwAtorros Cyrus ascended the mountains without 
any one preventing him X. A. 1. 2. 22. 

N.— The English nominative absolute is represented by the Greek genitive 
absolute. Cp. Tennyson: ‘‘ we sitting, as I said, the cock crew loud” = quév 
KaOnuévwr, Srep Eheyor, wéya Haoev 6 ddexrpurdy. 

2059. B. Accusative Absolute.— When the participle has no defi- 
nite subject (i.e. with impersonal verbs), the accusative absolute is 
used instead of the genitive absolute. Cp. 2076. 

cuvddiay TH warpl kal rH wntpl yapel Thy Kuaédpov Ovyarépa on the approval 
of (lit. it seeming good to) his father and mother he married the daughter of 
Cyaxares X. C. 8. 5. 28. 

2060. The circumstantial participle expresses simply circumstance 
or manner in general. It may imply various other relations, such as 
time, manner, means, cause, purpose, concession, condition, ete. But it 
is often impossible to assign a participle exclusively to any one of 
these relations (which are purely logical), nor can all the delicate 
relations of the participle be set forth in systematic form. 

2061. Time. — The time denoted by the participle is only relative to that 
of the governing verb, and is to be inferred from the context. Each participial 
form in itself expresses only stage of action (1850). : 

dxotoaar Tots crpatnyors Tatra Z5oke Tb oTpdrevpa cuvayayetv on hearing this it 
seemed best to the generals to collect the troops X. A. 4. 4.19. 
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a. Several temporal participles have an adverbial force: &pxopevos in the 
beginning, at first, tedevtdv at last, finally, Siadkumav (or érirxov) Xpdvov after 
a while, Siadeimov xpdvov at tntervals, ypovitwy for a long time. Thus, dep xai 
dpxopuevos eirov as I said at the outset T. 4.64, redevr dy éxaddwaiver at last he be- 
came angry X. A.4.5.16. Note dpfdpevos dad tives beginning with or especially. 


2062. Manner. — rap%dauvoy reraypévor they marched past in order X. A.1. 
2. 16, xpavyhy roddjy érolouy cadobyres ddAdAjdous they made a loud noise by call- 
ing to each other 2.2.17, mpoeldero pwaddov Tots vouors eupdvwy aroPavety 7 mapa- 
vonor {qv he preferred rather to abide by the laws and die than to disobey them 
and live X.M. 4.4.4, paré pev edruxeis civar, ws xal éoré Kah@s mowtrvtes you 
claim to be favoured by fortune as happily you are in fact Aes.3.232. To 
characterize a preceding statement with the participle in apposition to the sub- 
ject of the preceding sentence ; thus, ép0@s ye Tadra déyorres yes, and saying this 
correctly X. O. 16. 2. 

a. Several participles of manner have an idiomatic meaning, ¢.g. avicts 
quickly Clit. having accomplished), txwv continually, persistently (lit. holding 
on), Aabdv secretly, KAaiwv to one’s sorrow (lit. weeping), xaipav with impu- 
nity (lit. rejoicing), d€pev hastily (lit. carrying of), p0décas before (lit. antici- 
pating). Thus, avory dvicas hurry up and open Ar. Nub. 181, éxmdouy moretrar 
abwy thy pvraxhy he sailed out unobserved by the guard T.1.65 (cp. 2096 f), 
prvapeis Exwy you keep trifling P. G.490'e, rotroy odbdels xalpwy détxjoe nO One 
will wrong him with impunity 510 d, dvéptds we POdcaGs you opened the door 
before 1 could knock Ar. Plut. 1102 (cp. 2096 e). 


2063. Means (often the present participle). — dyfouevor fGor they live by 
pillaging X. C. 3. 2. 25, wh piv’ dpy 7d Kdddos, GAG Toy Tpdroy judge by regard- 
ing not beauty, but (by regarding) character Men. Sent. 333. 


2064. Cause. —Iaptcari .. . imiipxe TS Ktpw, didodca adbrov uadrov H ror 
Baotdedorvra ’Apratépiny Purysatis fuvoured Cyrus because she loved him more 
than she did Artaxerxes the king .X. A.1.1.4, dmelyovro xepdGy aloxpa vouttovres 
elvac they held aloof from gains because they thought them disgraceful X. M. 1.2. 
22, rl yap GedudTes oGbdpa oTws érelyeobe; Jor what are you afraid of, that you 
are so desperately in haste ? X. H.1. 7. 26. 

a. ti paddy what induced him to (lit. having learned what ?), tl wa0av what 
possessed him to (lit. having experienced what ?) are used with the general sense 
of wherefore ? in direct (with 6 rc in indirect) questions expressing surprise or 
disapprobation ; as 7é padbvres euaptupetre iets; what put tt into your heads to 
give evidence ? D. 45. 88, 7i wabdvTe NeddopeOa; what possessed us to forget ? 
A313. Cp. 7f Bovdrduevos. 

b. ri txov; what's the matter with you ? (lit. having what ?) 


2065. Purpose or Object. — The future (sometimes the present) partiviple is 
used to denote purpose, especially after verbs denoting to come, go, send, sum- 
mon, etc. Thus, mporéupayres xjpixa rodenor mpoepodrra having sent a herald in 
advance to proclain war T.1.29, 6 BapBapos ért Thy “EAAdéda SovrAwoduevos HAOev 
the barbarians proceeded against Greece with the purpose of enslaving it 1. 18, 
ouvexdhecav ars TO rhdewy arac dy dxoveouévous (2052 a) THs mapa Baciéws émi- 
orondis they summoned from all the cities men to listen to the letter from the king 
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X.H.7.1.39. Present: Zmeprov. . . Aéyovras dre xrh. they sent men to say that, 
etc. X. H. 2. 4. 37. 


2066. Opposition or Concession. — ovdév ép& pds taira txwv etrety I will 
make no reply to this though I might (speak) do so P. Lach. 197 ¢, roddol yap 
bres edyeveis elow xaxol for many, ulbeit noble by birth, are ignoble E. El. 551. 


2067. Condition (negative always yu). —ovd dé kdvwr (= éav Kdbys) eloet TAKE 
but if you listen you shall soon know Ar. Av. 1390, ob dv dtvaio wh Kapdv (= ef 
ph xdpors) evdanovety you cannot be happy unless you work E. fr. 461. 


2068. Any Attendant Circumstance. — cudddtas orpdrevpa erodidpxer Midy- 
tov having collected an army he laid siege to Miletus Xv A.1.1.7, wapayyédrer 
TG Kvredpxw AaBdrte Hee cov Fy alt@ oTpatrevpa he gave orders to Clearchus 
to come with ali the force he had 1. 2. 1. 

a. txov having, ayov leading, épev carrying (mostly of inanimate objects), 
Xpehpevos using, AaBsv taking are used where English employs with. Thus, 
zxwv orpatiay dgixvetrar he arrives with an army T. 4.80, Boy ypdpevor with a 
shout 2. 84, éxédevce AaBdyra dvdpas EdXOety Bre wrelotous he ordered hin to come 
with all the men he could (or to take . . . and come) X.A.1.1. 11. 

b. In poetry participles (especially) of verbs denoting motion are often 
added to verbs of giving, setting to make the action more picturesque (H. 304, 
8. Aj. 854). 


2069. The force of these circumstantial participles does not lie in the par- 
ticiple itself, but is derived from the context. Unless attended by some 
modifying adverb, the context often does not decide whether the participle has 
a temporal, a causal, a conditional, a concessive force, ete.; and some partici- 
ples may be referred to more than one of the above classes. Thus, zaryp & 
drerdy ovk exe péyav pofov (Men. fr. 454) may mean: a father by threatening 
(= when or because or if or though, he threatens) docs not excite much fear. 


GENITIVE ABSOLUTE. ACCUSATIVE ABSOLUTE 


2070. Genitive Absolute.— A circumstantial participle agreeing 
with a genitive noun or pronoun which is not in the iain construc- 
tion of the sentence, stands in the genitive absolute. Like other cir- 
cumstantial participles, the genitive absolute expresses time, cause, 
condition, concession, or simply any attendant circumstance. 

a. Time: rair’ érpixOn Kévwvos orparyyobrros these things. were cfected while 
Conon was in command 3.9.56, rovtwv AexOévrwy avéctnoay this said, they rose 
X.A.3.3.1, Hidva ... Mpdwy éxdvtwv rodtopkla efrov they blockaded and captured 
Eion which was held by the Medes T.1.98. ; 

b. Cause: Tdv cwpdrwy Onrivopévwr Kal al Pixal dppwordrepar ylyvovrar by 
the enfeebling of the body, the spirit too is made weaker X. 0.4. 2. 

c. Opposition or Concession : kal perameuropevou adrod obk €6é\w anbetv even 
though he is sending for me, I am unwilling to go X.A.1.3.10. xalrep is usually 
added (2083). 


d. Condition : ofopa: xat viv re émavopbwhfvat dv ra mpdyyaTa TolTwy ‘yryvopé- 
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vor if these measures should be taken, I am of the opinion that even now our 
situation might be rectified D. 9.76. 

e. Attendant Circumstance: Képos dvéBy émt 7a Spy oddevds xwdtovtos Cyrus 
ascended the mountains without opposition (lit. no one hindering) X. A. 1.2. 22 
(or since no one opposed him). 


2071. &dv willing, dkov unwilling are properly participles and are treated 
as such (cp. 2117). Thus, énod obx éxbvros without my consent S, Aj, 455. 

a. dxwr, dexafduevos, dppovéwy, dedaréwy, dvdpuevos, dvouodoyobuevos, drltwr 
are the only cases in Greek showing the earlier method of negativing the parti- 
ciple with alpha privative. Elsewhere od or uy is used. 


2072. The genitive of the participle may stand without its noun 
or pronoun 


a. When the noun or pronoun may easily be supplied from the context. 
Thus, of 6€ roddutor, wpoordyrwy (r&v ‘EAAjvwr, previously mentioned), réws yey 
hovxlagoy the enemy, as they were approaching, for a while remained quiet 
X.A.5,4.16, épdra, pn, & Kope, . . . ws (€uod) radynOH epotvros put your ques- 
tion (said he), Cyrus, on the supposition that I will speak the truth X.C.8.1.9. 

b. When the noun or pronoun may easily be supplied otherwise ; here, e.g., 
dvopdrwy or mpayudrwy is said to be supplied grammatically, Thus, idvrwy eds 
uaxnv when (men) are going into battle X.C.3.3.54, rofrov ray tpbrov mpaix bér- 
twy THs wédews ylyverar Ta Xphuara when (things) have happened in this way, 
the property belongs to the State D.24.12; and in tovros (Ards, 984a) modr@ 
when it was raining hard X.H.1.1.16. Quasi-impersonal verbs (938) thus take 
the genitive rather than the accusative absolute: ovrws Zyovros in this state of 
things P. R. 381 ¢, influenced by otrws éxévrwy X. A. 3. 1. 40. 

¢. When a subordinate clause with 87: follows upon the participle in the 
passive. Thus, dcayyeNévrwy bri Doimooa: viajes ew’ abrods mddovow it having 
been announced that Phoenician ships were sailing against them T.1.116, dyr\w- 
‘Oévros bri ev Tals vavol Tay 'EAMjvwy 7a wpdyuata eyévero it having been shown 
that the salvation of the Grecks depended on their navy 1.74. The plural is 
used when the subject of the subordinate clause is plural, or when several 
circumstances are mentioned. 


2073. Exceptionally, the subject of the genitive absolute is the same as 
that of the main clause. The effect of this irregular construction is to emphasize 
the idea contained in the genitive absolute. Thus, BonOnodrtwy ipay mpoGduws 
woédwy mpoorhwperbe vauTixoy Exovcay péya if you assist us heartily, you will gain 
to your cause a State having a large navy T. 3.18. The genitive absolute usually 
precedes the main verb. 

a. The genitive absolute may be used where the gramniatical construction 
demands the dative. Thus, d:aBeBnxéros Tepixdéous . . . AyyédOn abr@ bre Méyapa 
adéornxe when Pericles had already crossed over, news was brought to him that 
Megarahad revolted ‘T.1.114 (in Latin: Pericli iam transgresso nuntiatum est). . 

b. The subject of the genitive absolute may be identical with the object of 
the leading verb: §d@ov éwl rhy ’EnlSaupov as éphyov ovens . . . alphoovres they 
came against Epidaurus expecting to capture it undefended T. 5,56. 


2074. Observe that the genitive absolute differs from the Latin ablative abso- 
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lute herein: 1. The subject need not be expressed (2072). 2. The subject may 
appear in the leading clause (20732). 3. With a substantive the participle dy 
is always added in prose, whereas Latin has to omit the participle. Thus, al- 
dav byrwy judy nobis pueris P.S.173a, On éuod dxovtos me tnvito, see 2071. 
4. Because it has a present participle passive and an aorist and perfect participle 
active, Greek can use the genitive absolute where Latin, through lack of a past 
participle active, has to use a clause with dum, cum, etc. Thus, édrns ris médews 
& rots woheuccois Kivdbvois émirperouévns TH oTpaTnye cum bellicis in periculis 
universa respublica imperatort conmittatur X.M.3.1.3, rod waidds yeddoavros 
cum puer risisset. Latin uses the absolute case more frequently than Greek 
because it employs the perfect participle passive where Greek uses the aorist 
participle active. Thus, Kipos cuvyxahécas rods orparryovs elmev Cyrus, convo- 
catis ducibus, dixit X.A.1.4.8. 


2075. The genitive absolute took its rise from such cases as Lapr}dovr: 8 
Exos yévero TAavxou dawidyros but sorrow came on Sarpedon for Glaucus — de- 
parting M 392. The genitive, here properly dependent on &xos yévero, ceased to 
be felt as dependent on the governing expression, and was extended, as a distinct 
construction, to cases in which the governing expression did not take the 
genitive. Cp. the development of the accusative with the infinitive (1981). 


2076. Accusative Absolute.— A participle stands in the accusative 
absolute, instead of the genitive, when it is impersonal, or has an 
infinitive as its subject (as under ©). When impersonal, such par- 
ticiples have no apparent grammatical connection with the rest of 
the sentence. j 


A. Impersonal verbs: Séov, é&dv, perov, mapdv, mpoonKoy, péAov, peTa- 

: : ‘ Ys re RETOV 5. WAPOV i POT ROY, SAU, KETO 
peAov, TAPEXOV, TAPATKOV, TUXOV, doKovy, -dogay, or ddgavra. (radra), yevo- 
pevov er enoi as it was in my power. 


oddels 7d pettoy Kaxdv aiphoerat étdy 7d darrov (alpetrdar) no one will choose the 
greater evil when it is possible to choose the less P. Pr. 358d, fs (Bovdjs) vév 
dkiot Tuxetv ob perdy atT@ to which he now clains admission though he has no 
right L. 81. 382, d9Xov yap Ste cic Ga wédov yé vor for of Course you know because 
it concerns you P. A. 24d, uereuédovro bre pera Ta ev TldAw, cards waparxdy; ob 
tuvéBnoay they repented that after what had occurred at Pylos, although a favour- 
able occasion had presented itself, they had not come to terms T. 5.14. Cp. 
2086 d, 2087. 


N.— Apart from détav, rvxdv, the accusative absolute of the aorist participle 
of impersonal verbs is very rare. 


B. Passive participles used impersonally : yeypappévor, Sedoypévov, 
clpnpévov, tpootaxbev, mpooretaypévov. Op. Eng. granted this is so, this 
done, which said. 

eionuévoy 8 abrais dwavray évOdde .. « evdouce Kodx Hovey though it was told 
them to meet here, they sleep and have not come Ar. Lys. 13, rpooraxdév por bd 
Tod Siuov Mévwvra dyer els ‘EAAjomovrov a command having been given (it having 
been commanded) me by the people to convey Menon to the Hellespont D. 50. 12. 
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N. — The aorist participle passive is rarely used absolutely ; éuedyOév, daroppy- 
Ody, kataxerporovnber, Kipwhtr, dpicbév, wepavbev, mportax bev, xpnoder. 

C. Adjectives with dv: ddxhov dv, Suvaréy dy, adtvarov by, alaxpoy dv, 
Kadov dv, xpeav (xped +. dv), ete. 

cé obxl dodcapev . . . oldv re Ov Kal duvardy we did not rescue you although it 
was both feasible and possible P. Cr. 46.4, cs odk dvaryxatoy (dr) 7d khéwrey, almig 
roy khértorra on the ground that stealing ts not necessary you accuse the thief 
XX. 0.5.1. 18. . 

2077. The impersonal character of the above expressions would not be shown 
by the genitive since the participle in that case marks a distinction between mas- 
eculine (neuter) and feminine. The accusative absolute, which occurs first in 
Herodotus and the Attic prose writers of the fifth century, is probably in its origin 
an internal accusative, developed, at least in part, by way of apposition (991~994), 
the neuter of a participle or of an adjective standing in apposition to an idea in 
the leading clause. Thus, rpocrayééy abrois odk érodd\unoay ecayayeiv (Is. 1. 22) 
they did not dare to bring him in —a duty that was enjoined (although it was 
enjoined) upon them. Cp. wei@ec 8 ’Opéorny pntépa .. . xreivas, wpds obx daravras 
evxrecav pepov he persuaded Orestes to slay his mother, a deed that brings not 
glory in the eyes of ald BE. Or. 30. 

2078. The participle of a personal verb may be used absolutely if it is pre- 
ceded by os or dorep. ‘Thus, nivero mpds rods Oeods rayabd Siddvar, ws Tods Pods 
Kaddora elddras drota dyabd eore (Socrates) prayed to the gods that they would 
give him good things, in the belief that the gods know best what sort of things 
are good X.M.1.3.2, cw, édeirvouv, Gowep Toro mpocreraypévoy adbrots they 
were supping tn silence just as if this had been enjoined upon them X.8.1. 11. 

a, Cases without os or domep are rare. Thus, Sdfavra iyiy raira ethecOe 
dvdpas edxoor on reaching this conclusion you vhose twenty men And. 1.81; cp. 
détav rabra X. A.4. 1.13 (by analogy to @dofe ~aira) and dofdvrwy TrovTwy X. H. 
1.7.30. Neuter participles so used come chiefly from impersonal verbs, but 
T. 4.125 has xipwhtr ovdév of Maxeddves éxupouv én’ ofxou the Macedonians pro- 
ceeded homewards, nothing having been accomplished. The neuter subject is a 
pronoun, very rarely a substantive (1.5.12). 


ADVERBS USED IN CONNECTION WITH CIBCUMSTANTIAL 
PARTICIPLES 


2079, Adverbs are often used to set forth clearly the relations of 
time, manner, cause, concession, ete., that are implied in the parti- 
ciple. They occur also with the genitive and accusative absolute. 
These adverbs modify either the principal verb or the participle itself. 


ADVERBIAL ADJUNCTS OF THE PRINCIPAL VERB 


2080. The adverbs érara thereupon, rove, cita (less often évraida) then, 45q 
already, otrw so, When used with the verb of the sentence which contains a tem- 
poral participle, emphasize the temporal relation: (ipGv déopar) axpodcapévous 
dca Téhous 7 Hs drohoylas rére H5n YyoblterGar xrr. (I beg you) when you have heard 
my defence to the end, then and not till then to vote, etc. And. 1.9, tmép peylatwy 
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cal kaANoTwr KivddredoarTes ovrw Tov Bio» éredeUTnoay they incurred danger for 
a great and noble cause, and su ended their lives L. 2. 79. 


2081. dpa at the same time, aitixa immediately, et0ds straiyhtway, perats 
between, in the midst, though strictly modifying the main verb, are often placed 
close to a temporal participle which they modify in sense: dua rabr eiray avéorn 
saying this, he rose X. A. 3.1.47, 7 Seki@ xépa Tv’ AOnvalwy eds aroBeByxére 

. éréxewro they fell upon the right wing of the Athenians as soon as it had 
disembarked (lit. upon the right wing when it had disembarked) T. 4.48, é&ava- 
oravres perakd Secrvotvres getting up in the middle of supper D. 18. 169, ro\daxo0 
pe éeréoxe Adyoura peraky it often checked me when the words were on my lips (in 
the very act of speaking) P. A. 40 b. 


2082. A participle implying opposition or concession (2066) may have its 
meaning rendered explicit by dps yet, nevertheless (with or without xalrep, 
2085), elra then or émata afterwards to express censure or surprise (then, for 
all that) : odv cot éuws cal év 7H woreuia bvres Oappodpev with you, though we are 
in the enentes’ country, nevertheless we have no fear X. C. 5.1. 26, rer’? arod- 
mov Tods Geods évbdde pevets; and then, though you desert the gods, will you 
remain here? Ar. Pl, 1148. ésuws may attach itself more closely to the participle, 
though belonging with the principal verb: mel@ov yuvacél, xalrep ob orépywr Bums 
take the advice of women none the less though thou likest it not A. Sept. 712. 


2083. With participles of opposition or concession (2066): kalarep although, 
kai (infrequent), although kal tatra (947) and that too. Thus, cupBovdredw 
gor xalrep vedrepos &» I give you advice though I am your junior X.C. 
4.5.32, dwomke? otxade xalrep péoou xeudvos dvros he sailed off home though tt 
was midwinter X. Ag.2.31, KAéwros xalrep pavwdns ofoa  tnbcxecis améBn 
Cleon’s promise, insane though it was, was fulfilled T. 4.39, cat doddos Oy yap 
Tiuwos TWAouTGy avip for, slave though he be, the man of wealth is held in esteem 
E. fr. 142, ddcxets dri dvdpa nuiv roy erovdadraroy Siadbelpers yedav avarrelOwy, Kat 
radra ovTw modéutoy bvTa TE YéAwTe you do wrong in that you corrupt the most 
earnest man we have by tempting him to laugh, and that though he ts such an 
enemy to laughter X.C.2.2.16. On Kalror see 2893 b, 

a. In Homer the parts of xafrep are often separated by the participle or an 
emphatic word connected with it: cal dxviyevol wep although distressed M 178. 
mrép may stand alone without xal: dvdoxeo kydouévn wep hear up, though vexed 
A 586. Both uses occur jn tragedy. The part. with ré is not always concessive. 

b: Ina negative sentence, o¥S€ (pnSé), with or without wép, takes the place of 
kal; AS yuvackt melOov pnde TEXNOG KAUwWY listen to a woman, though thou hearest 
not the truth ¥. fr. 440. 


2084. -With participles of cause (2064): otras, 814 toito (Tatra), ék Tovrou. 
Thus, dveNduevor ra vaviryia . . . kal Bre avrots . . . otk dvremémdeov, Sid Tatra 
rpotatov torycay because they had picked up the wrecks and because they (the 
enemy) did not sail against them, (for this reason) they set up a trophy T.1. 54. 

2085. With participles of cause (2064): &re (are 57), ofa oF otov (ofov 37) 
inasmuch as, state the cause as a fact on the authority of the speaker or writer. 
Thus, 6 Képos, dre wais Sp, .. . HdeTo TH orory Cyrus, inasmuch as he was a 
child, was pleased with the robe X.C.1.3.5, fxopev éowépas ard roi orparorédov, 
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otoy 62 bid ypdvou apiypévos ha éxi ras cuvhbes SrarpiBds I returned in the evening 
from the camp, and, as I arrived after a lony absence, I proceeded to my accus- 
tomed haunts P.Charm.153 a, ofa 6% dmiéytwy mpds Setrvov . . . T&v weATATT OY, 
«.. éredavvover inasmuch as the peltasts were going off to supper, they rode 
against them X.Y. 5. 4.39. . dore has the same force in Hdt. 


2086. With participles of cause or purpose, etc. (2064, 2065): as. This 
particle sets forth the ground of belief on which the agent acts, and denotes 
the thought, assertion, real or presumed intention, in the mind of the subject 
of the principal verb or of some other person mentioned prominently in the 
sentence, without implicating the speaker or writer. 

a. ‘Thus, dafdov ws vixjoayvres May mean either they departed under the 
impression that they had been victorivus (though as a matter of fact they may 
have been defeated) or pretending that they had been victorious (when they 
knew they had been defeated), The use of ws implies nothing as to the opinion 
of the speaker or writer. On the other hand dr#XOor vixioaytes Means that, as 
a matter of fact, and on the authority of the writer, they had been victorious. 

b. ws may be rendered as if (though there is nothing conditional in the Greek 
use, as is shown by the negative od, not uy), by in the opinion (belief) that, on 
the ground that, under pretence of, under the impression that, because as he said 
(or thought) ; in the hope of, with the (avowed) intention of (with the future 
participle). 

c. évraid’ tuevoy ws Tb Expov xaréxovres: of 5 od Katetxov, GAXG pacTos Fy Urép 
avray there they remained in the belief that they were occupying the summit ; 
but in fact they were not occupying it, since there was a hill above them X. A. 
4.2.5, ratrny Thy xwpav éerérpepe Siaprdcar Tois “EAAnow ws woreulay odcay he 
turned this country over to the Greeks to ravage on the ground that it was hostile 
1.2.19, rhv rpdpaccy érore?ro ws Tioldas Bovdbuevos éxBaretvy he made his pretence 
as if he wished (i.e. he gave as his pretext his desire) to expel the Pisidians 1.2.1, 
maperkevafovTo ws ToreunoorTes they made preparations to go to war (with the 
avowed intention of guing to war) T.2.7, cvdAdapBdver Kipov ws daoxrevGy he 
seized Cyrus for the purpose (as he declared) of putting him to death. X. A.1.1.3, 
and often with the future participle. After verbs of motion ws is rarely used. 

d. as with the absolute participle : od Se? dOtpety ws odk ebrdxray byTwy’ AOn- 
valwy we must not be discouraged on the ground that the Athenians are not well 
disciplined X. M. 3.5.20, deve Oappeiy ws xatacrycouévwy rovTwy és ro déov he 
bade him be of good cheer in the assurance that this would arrange itself in the 
right way X.A.1.3.8, ws é&dy 45n wotety adrois 8 rt BobdotvTo, ToAAOUS améKTELvoY 
in the belief that tt was alréady in their power to do what they pleased, they put 
many to death X.H.2.3.21. Cp. also 2078, and 2122. 


2087. dSorep as, just as, as it were, an adverb of comparison, denotes that 
the action of the main verb is compared with an assumed case. Thus, karaxel- 
we borep ékby hovxlav aye we lie inactive just as if it were possible to take 
one’s ease X. A.3.1.3, @pxotvro . . . dorep émiderxvivevor they danced as tt were 
making an exhibition 5.4.34, of 5@ as Fxovcay, brwep avds ayplov pavévtos, tevrat 
én’ abrév but when they heard him, just as though a wild boar had appeared, 
they rushed against him 5.7.24. Cp. 2078. 
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a. Where a condition is meant, we have do-mep dv et (woreparel), Cp. 2480 a. 

b. Hom. uses ds re, ws ef, ws ef re like dowep OF ws. ws ed, ws ef Te Occur also 
in tragedy, and do not have a conditional force. Thus, ddopipduervor ws ef Oava- 
révde xidvra bewailing him as if he were going to death 2 328. Cp. 2481. 


THE SUPPLEMENTARY PARTICIPLE 


2088. The supplementary participle completes the idea of the 
verb by showing that to which its action relates. 


2089. The supplementary participle agrees either with the subject 
or with the object of the main verb; with the subject when the verb 
is intransitive or passive, with the object when the verb is transitive. 

otwor éravéuny nuas olxripwy I never ceased pitying ourselves X. A. 8.1.19, 
robs mévytas Erave ddixoupevovs I put a stop to the poor being wronged VD. 18. 102, 
édpwv ob KaropSobvres kal rods oTparidTas dxGouevous they saw that they (them- 
selves) were not succeeding and that the soldiers were indignant T.7.47, db 
xodvra Pikurmoy eéqreyéia I proved that Philip was acting unjustly D. 18. 136, edéds 
ereyxOjoerar yedotos Sv he will straightway be proved to be ridiculous X,M.1,7.2. 

a. When the object is the same as the subject, it is commonly suppressed, 
and the participle agrees.with the subject. Thus, 696 éfayaprdvwv I see that I 
err I5.Med. 360, to dvéqros Sv know that you are a fool KX. A.2.1.138, ovk 
aig Oaverbe diarardyevor; do you not perceive that you are being deceived ? X.H. 
7.1.12, 6pd\woe r&v vouwy katagppovdy he showed that he despised the laws And. 
4. 14. ‘ 

_ b. For the sake of emphasis or contrast (and to secure greater symmetry) 
the object may be expressed by the reflexive pronoun. Thus, ofa éuaurdv Sixalws 
xexpnucvov abrots I know that I have presented my case honestly 1.15. 321, dettov ob 
memoinxdTa Tatra cavTéy show that you did not do this yourself D. 22. 29, dupédrep 
ody of6e, kal abrdv butv éreBovdevorra, kal buds alcGavoudvous now he knows both —that 
he is himself plotting against you and that you are aware of it D.6.18. Observe 
Edd vOavov abrods eri TO Moy Yevduevoc (agreeing with the subject) without know- 
ing tt they found themselves on the hill X. A.6.3.22. On the use with odvoda, 
see 2108. 

c. toixa (the personal use for the impersonal éocxe, 1983) usually takes the 
participle in the dative; as, occas dxvobvTs Adyew you seem reluctant to speak 
P.R.414¢; but also in the nominative (see 2133). 


2090. Many verbs supplementing their meaning by the participle admit of 
the construction with the infinitive (often with a difference of meaning; see 
2128 ff.) or with a substantive clause with ér: or os. 


2091. The present or perfect participle is often used as a simple 
predicate adjective, especially with eiué and yfyvoua. The aorist 
participle is chiefly poetic. 

ficvav dmorobvrés tives Bidirry there were some who distrusted Philip D. 19. 53, 
(Kvéapxos) pitoxivdives 7’ Fv nal quépas cal vucrds dywy eri rods modeulous Clear~ 
chus was both fond of danger and by day and by night led his men against the 
enemy X. A. 2.6.7, eye 7d rpdyp elul rool 6 dedpixds Tam the one who has done 
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this deed 1D. 21.104, 4 robo otk Ears yeyvduevov rap huty; or is not this something 
that takes place in us? P.PbIiL39¢. So with adjectivized participles (1857), as 
cuudépoy hy TH ToAe it wus advantayoous to the State 1.19.75, So with trdpxw 
an, am assumed (1D, 18.228). 

a. Here the participle has the article when it designates the subject itself 
(third example ; cp. 1152). But the article is not used when the participle marks 
a class in which the subject is included. 


2092. The supplementary participle after certain verbs represents 
a dependent statement. 

In f#rovee Kipov év Kirdexlg bvra he heard that Cyrus was in Cilicia bvra stands 
for éorl, what was heard being “‘ Kfpos év Kitcxla éorl”’ This is shown by the 
fact that the sentence might have been, according to the principles of indirect 
discourse, Hxovoev drt Kipos év Kuduxia ety (or éorl, 2615). With verbs not intro- 
ducing indirect discourse, however, there is no such indirect statement; as in 
ératcavro uaxdopuevor they ceased fighting L. 23. 9. 

2093. Accordingly, from this point of view, the uses of the supplementary 
participle are two: (1) not in indirect discourse, and (2) in indirect discourse. 

a. Some verbs take the participle either in indirect discourse or not in indi- 
rect discourse (2112). Jt is sometimes impossible to decide whether a participle 
stands in indirect discourse or not (2113); and the difference, especially after 
verbs of perceiving (2112 a, b), may be of no great importance to the sense. 


THE SUPPLEMENTARY PARTICIPLE NOT IN INDIRECT DISCOURSE 


2094. The supplementary participle not in indirect discourse is 
often like an object infinitive, the tenses denoting only stage of 
action and not difference of time (cp. 1850). Thus, compare ravopév 
ae A€yovra we stop you from speaking (of continued action) with 
kwrAvonev ce réyew We prevent -you from speaking (also of continued 
action). 


2095. With verbs denoting being in some modified way (2096- 
2097). 


2096. rvyxdvw (poet. cupd) happen, am just now, \avPdva escape the notice 
of, am secretly, lava anticipate, am beforehand. 

a. With these verbs the participle contains the main idea, and is often repre- 
sented in translation by the finite verb with an adverbial phrase; thus, tapdy 
éréyxave he happened to be there, or he was there by chance X.A,1,1.2. 

b. The action of ¢édvw and AavOdvw usually coincides with that of the supple- 
mentary participle (present with present, aorist with aorist). But the aorist of 
a finite verb is occasionally followed by the present participle when it is neces- 
sary to mark an action or a state as continuing. ov« édadov is like an impet- 
fect and may take the present participle. The aorist of ruyxdvw very often 
takes the present participle. With a present or imperfect of ruyxdvw, AavOdvw, 
~Odvw, the (rare) aorist participle refers to an action or state anterior to that of 
the present or imperfect. Many of the cases of the present of ruvyydvw with the 
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aorist participle are historical presents ; and in some cases the aorist participle is 
used for the perfect. With other tenses than preseut or imperfect, an aorist 
participle with these verbs refers to an action or state coincident in time (cp. 
1873). 

c. Ttuvyxdévw often loses the idea of chance, and denotes mere coincidence in 
time (I am just now, I was just then) or simply J am (was). ; 

d. Examples. rvyxdva: wpofevay truyxdvw I happen to be proxenus D, 
52.5, dpurra tuyxdvover mpataryres they happen to have fared the best I.4.103, 
érvyxavov Aéywr I was just saying X.A.3.2.10, bores dvrevrév ye ériyxave 
cal yrouny amodedevryuévos who happened to have spoken in opposition and to 
have declared his opinion Li. 12.27, éruxov xadjyuevos évraiéa I was, by chance, 
sitting there P. Wu.272e. AavOdve: povéa Tod wadds eAdvOave Bioxwv he enter- 
tained the murderer of his son without knowing tt (it escaped his notice that he 
was, ete.) Hdt.1.44, 2raPov écerOdvres they got in secretly T. 2.2, od« tdabes dro- 
didpacxwy you did not escape notice in attempting to escape (your atiempt at 
escape did not escape notice) P. R.457e, 2d\abev dwodpas he escaped without being 
noticed X, H.1.8. 22; Anoere wav’ vrouelvavres you will submit to every possible 
calamity ere you are. aware 1.6.27. pOdve: ob POdve: eaydpevos 6 irmos xTX. the 
horse is no sooner led out, etc. X.Eg.5.10, p@dvovery (hist. pres.) érl rp dxpy 
yevopuevor Tovs Todreulous they anticipated the enemy in getting upon the summit 
(they got to the summit before the enemy) X.A.3.4.49, obk EpOacay wuvObpevor Tov 
mércenov kal Rxov scarcely had they heard of the war when they came I. 4. 86, o1é- 
Tepor POjcovra: THY wodey dyaddy Te wornoavres which party shall anticipate the 
other in doing some service to the State J.4.79, Without regard to its mood, the 
present and imperfect of ¢édvw are followed by the present participle (rarely by 
the perfect) ; the future, aorist, and historical present are followed by the aorist 
participle. 

e. otk dy POdvos (POdvorre) with the participle is used in urgent, but polite, 
exhortations, as ou dv POdvos Aéywr the sooner you speak the better (i.e. speak 
at once) X.M.2.3.11. Strictly this is equivalent to you would not be antictpat- 
ing (vay wish or your duty), if you should speak. déye ¢Odcas might be said 
according to 2061. 

f. AavOdvw and POdvw (rarely rvyxdyw) may appear in the participle, thus 
reversing the ordinary construction, as dcakaday éodpyetar és THY Mirudjyny he 
entered Mitylene secretly T. 8.25, p@dvovres Fin Syoduer thy exelywy yi» we got the 
start of them by ravaging their territory X.C.3.3.18. Cp. also 2062a. The 
present participle is rare. 


2097. Sidyo, Siayiyvopar, SiaredG, Stapévw continue, keep on, am continu- 
ally. 

didyouct pavOdvovres they are continually (they spend their time in) learning 
XK. 0.1.2.6, xpéa eo Olovres of orpariGrar dieylyvovro the soldiers kept eating meat 
X,.A.1.5.6, dcarede? picSy he continues to hate X. C. 5. 4. 35, Gpyvobvres duere- 
oduev we lamented continually I. 19.27, 6 #rws Naympbraros Sy Siapever the sun 
continues to be most brilliant X. M. 4.7.7. 


2098. With verbs signifying to begin, cease, endure, grow weary of 
an action. 
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Gpxopat begin (2128), mwatw cause to cease, mavopar, Anywe cease, aaro- 
Aelwro, Stadrelrw, emcdeivw leave off, Areitw fail, dvéxopar support, Kaprepd 
endure (do something patiently), kdpve grow weary, admrayopeto give up, etc. 

Epkouat dad ris iarpixfs Néywr I will begin my speech with the healing art 
P. 8. 186 b, ravow rodro yryvopevor I will put a stop to this happening P.G.523c¢, 
waicat d€youca lit. stop talking E. Hipp. 706, otrdmore Scédecov tnt ay I never 
left of seeking &. Ap. 16, avéyou rdcxwy support thy sufferings E. fr. 1090, obre 
tbr’ éxaprépour dxodwy Krr, neither then did I listen patiently, etc., Aes. 3.118, uh 
kduns plrov dvipa evepyeTGv du not grow weary of doing good to your friend 
P. G.470¢, dwelpnxa . . . Ta dada dépwy cai ev rate lov Kal dudaxas puddrrwy 

cal paxduevos I am tired of herryeng my arms and going tn the ranks and mount- 
ing guard and fighting X. A. 5.1. 2. 

a. Verbs signifying to sete t, endure ordinarily take the present participle ; 
but there are cases of the complexive aorist in reference to acts to which one 
must submit despite all resistance: so, with dvéxoua:, X.C. 6,2. 18, D.41.1; cp. 
ovx Avérxerbe dxovcarTes L. 13.8 (Hat. 5. 89) with ov« jrelxovro dxovovres X. H. 6. 
5.49. The aorist participle seems not to be used with the object of dvéxopat. 


2099. With some verbs of coming and going the participle speci- 
fies the manner of coming and going, and contains the main idea. 


BR pedywr he took to flight (went fleeing) B 665, ofxovra: didxovres they have 
gone in pursuit X. A. 1.10.5, exduny dvaydbuevos I put to sea D. 50. 12, ofyerar 
Gavdy he is dead and gone S. Ph. 414, od rofro AdEwy FZprouar I am not going to 
say this X. Ag. 2.7. 


2100. With verbs of emotion (rejoicing and grieving) the participle 
often denotes cause (cp. 2048). 


xalpw, 7Sopar, répropar, yéynPa (poet.) am pleased, take pleasure, dyad, 
orépyw an content, ayavaxTd, AxGopat, xarerds dépw ane vexed, displeased, 
padins dépo make light of, Mwodpar grieve, opyitopa. am angry, alcytvopm, 
alSodpar am ashamed (2126), perapéAopar, perapere. por repent. (Verbs of 
emotion also take ér: or ws, by which construction the object is simply stated ; 
with the participle the connection is closer). 

xalpw Siareyduevos Tots obbdpa mperBtras I like to converse with very old men 
P.R. 328d, doris HSerac A€ywr del, NéEANOev abrdy rots Evvotcw dv Bapts he who 
likes to be always talking is a bore to his companions without knowing it 
S.fr. 99, odk dyar@ (Gy éri rovTos I am not content to live on these conditions 
[. 12.8, od« dv dx Ooiuny pavOdvwr I should not be annoyed at learning P. Lach. 
139 a, xaderds Eepor olxlas xaredelwovres they took it hard at abandoning their 
homes T. 2.16, ddtxovpevor of &vOpwrot waddov dpyifovrar } Biafouevor men are 
ntbre angered at being the victims of injustice than of compulsion 1.77, 08 yap” 
alo xbvopat pavOdver for Iam not ashamed to learn P. Hipp. Min. 372 ¢, wereué- 
Aovro Tas orovdas ob Setduevor they repented not having accepted the truce T.4. 27, 
od por perapéder obrws drodoynoauérvy I do not repent having made such a defence 
P. A. 38 e. 

a. ‘The participle agrees with the case of the person in regard to whom the 
emotion is manifested: dkovovres xalpovow éferafopuévors rots oloudvors mev elvar 
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copots, ofc. 8° of they like to hear the examination of those who pretend to be 
wise, but are not so in reality P,A.33c. This construction must be distinguished 
from that occurring in poetry, whereby verbs like xalpw and 4x Gouna (which com- 
monly take the dative) often admit tle accusative and the participle: ovs 
yap eioceBets Geol GvijcKovras oF xalpoucr for the gods do not rejoice at the death of 
the righteous E. Hipp. 1839, 

b. So with verbs meaning to satiate oneself: bricxvotdpevos oi éverlurdaco 
you could not satiate yourself with promises X. A. 7.7. 46. 


2101. With verbs signifying to do well or il, to surpass or be 
inferior, the participle specifies the manner or that in which the action 
of the verb consists (cp. 2048, 2062). So with xadr&s (3) woud, ddixd, 
GpopTave ; vikd, Kp2td, weptylyvopat, ArrGpar, Aciropat. 

eS y érolncas dvauvioas we you did well in reminding me P. Ph. 60c (cp. 
1872 ¢. 2), kades érolnoer orws redeuTHoas Tov Blov he did well in ending his life 
thus 1.28.8, évijcerbe dxovovres you will profit by hearing P. A. 30¢, ddcxetre 
modduou dpxovres (1734.5) you do wrong in being the aggressors in the war T. 1. 
53, obx Arrnobpeda eB rowdvres we shall not be outdone in well-doing X. A. 2.8. 
23. Here belongs éuol xapitov droxpivauevos do me the favour to reply (gratify 
me by replying) P. R. 388 a, 


2102. With wepapa try, rodds Eyxeyar am urgent, révra rod do 
everything, the participle is rare in Attic; more common in Hat. 
with weipopat, rorAdds eyxerpat, woAAds cipt am urgent, etc. 

mepacbyeba éhéyxovres I shall try to prove Ant. 2.7.1; odds Fv Acoodpuevos 
he begged often and urgently Hat. 9. 91. 


2103. With zepwps (and sometimes with égopa, cae mTporepa), 
signifying overlook, allow. (But not with é.) Cp. 2141 

pelfw yeyvbpevor Tov dvOpwrov mepupGuev we allow the man to grow greater 
(we look with indifference on his growing power) D. 9.29, ob repteidov éuavrov 
Gdokov yevduevoy J did not suffer myselys to become obscure I. 12.11, érAnoav ém- 
betvy . . . épjuny pev Thy woduy yevoudvny, Thy 6€ ywpay ropOoupevny they had the 
courage to look calmly on their city made desolate and their country being rav- 
aged I. 4. 96. So even with the uncompounded épé in poetry. (With the infini- 
tive weptop® no longer connotes perception and simply equals é€@ allow.) 

2104. With some impersonal expressions taking the dative, such 
as those signifying the advantage or consequence of an action (it ts 
Jitting, profitable, good, etc.), and those implying confidence or Jeet: 
(The personal construction is often preferred.) 

érnporwy Tov Gebv, ef (adrots) modeuotow apewor tora they asked the waa 
whether it would be better for them to make war T.1.118, ef 78 aig pldrov 
(éorl) xexrnuérp if it is pleasing to him to be called thus A. Ag.161. Personal: 
ols mrohéuiov Hv 7d xwplov xrifduevov to whom the settlement of the place was a 
menace T. 1.100, ofkoe uévwy Bedtiwy (éortv) he is all the better by staying at 
home D. 3. 34 (for uéverv adrdy BéAriby ort). 


2105. The participle occurs with various other verbs, such as dayifw am 
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wont; cuprinrw and cupBalyw happen; drodetkviws, cadlfw, wapackevdsw, mean- 
ing render; dpx&, ixavbs eiue am sufficient. 

_ On epoi Povroyery éori, etc., see 1487. On éyw and the participle 
in periphrases, see 1963. 


THE SUPPLEMENTARY PARTICIPLE IN INDIRECT DISCOURSE 


2106. Verbs of Knowing and Showing. — After verbs signifying to know, 
be ignorant of, learn (not learn of), remember, Jorget, show, appear, prove, 
acknowledge, and anrvunce, the participle represents a dependent statement, 
each tense having the same force as the corresponding tense of the indicative or 
optative with é7: or ws, the present including also the imperfect, the perfect 
including also the pluperfect. 

Such verbs are: of$a, yryvdokw, enicrapat, évvod, pavOdve (2136), (odK) 
Gyvod, pépvgpar, érdravOdvopa: (2134), SNAG, (Em) Selkvdpu, haive, dropaive, 
halvopar (2143), gorka (2089 c, 2133), (e€-)édéyxo, Sporoys (rarely), dyyéAAw, 
woe represent (2115). 

od yap Bdecay abrov reOvnxita (= TéOvnxe) for they did not know that he was 
dead X. A. 1.10. 16, éyrw rhv do Bodrhy écouevny (= tora) he knew that the invasion 
wontd take place T. 2. 18, dv dpets érloracbe quads rpodévta (= rpotdwxe) you know 
that he betrayed us X. A. 6.6.17, rls ovrws edHOns éoriv indy boris dyvoet Toy éxet- 
bev modrenoy debp’ Htovra (= Hier); who of you ts so simple-minded as not to know 
that the war will come hither from that quarter? 1.1.15, (Xeppdyncor) xaréuade 
mores Evdexa  Swdexa Exovoeay (= Exe.) he learned that Chersonesus contained 
eleven or twelve cities X. H.3.2:10, wéurnuar dxotods (= Fxovea) I remember to 
have heard X.C.1.6.6, uéuynuar Kpirla rede Evydvra ce (= EvvfcGa) I remember 
that you were in company with Critias here P. Charm. 156 a, ériedjoper@’ Hddws 
yépovres Byres (= éouev) we have gladly forgotten that we are old i. Bacch. 
188, deltw (adrov) ToddGv Oavdrwy br7’ (= éort) dkworv I will show that he 
deserves to die many times D.21..21, dexOjoeta: Tobro weroinkds (= wemoinke) 
he will be shown to have done this 21.160, roGro 75 ypdupa Sndot pevd# THY dia- 
Ojxnv obcay (= éori) this clause shows that the will was forged 45. 84, éav dro- 
palvwor robs pev'yorTas wadal rovnpols bvras (= eicl) if they show that the exiles 
were inveterate rascals L. 30.1, 4 yux dOdvaros palverat ofca (= earl) it seems 
that the soul is immortal P.Ph.107¢, déccotvra (= aécxet) Pikirmoy éfqrevka 
I convicted Philip of acting unjustly 1). 18.136, padlws éreyxOjoerar Pevddpevos 
(= wedderar) he will easily be convicted of lying 27.19, dporoyovueda édOdvres 
(= 7AGopuer) I acknowledge that I came L. 4.7, at7@ Kopov émirtparevovra (= émi- 
orparever) mpGros Hyyedra Iwas the first to announce that Cyrus was taking the 
jield against him X. A. 2. 3. 19. 

a. Except with dyyé\\w announce (what ts certain), verbs of saying or think- 
ing rarely take the participle in prose, ¢.g. mao rafra Sedoypéva july route 
(=e0 toh) think that this is our unanimous opinion P. R. 450 a. 


2107. The personal constructions §#Ads elpt, davepds ely. IT am plainly 
Cimpersonal 54\év and ¢avepdy éoriv 671) are followed by a dependent statement 
in the participle." Thus, d9A0s 4» olduevos (= SHAov Hv Ste olorro) it was clear that 
he thought X. A.2.5,27, @twy davepds Fv godddnis (= havepdy Fy dre Ovor) te was 
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evident that he often sacrificed X.M.1.1.2, duddels fdos Fy (= dHrov Fv Gre 
duadeln) he showed his dissatisfaction X.C. 2. 2.3. 

2108. The participle with civor8a or ovyyryvdoKo am conscious, accompanied 
by the dative of the reflexive pronoun, may stand either in the nominative agree- 
ing with the subject, or in the dative agreeing with the reflexive. Thus, cuvedas 
airds ait@ Epyor elpyaouevos conscious (to himself) that he had done the deed 
Ant. 6. 5, €uavr@ Evv7dn oddev éristapevy I was conscious of knowing nothing 
P, A. 22 ¢. 

a. When the subject is not the same as the object, the latter, with the par- 
ticiple, may stand in the dative, or (rarely) in the accusative. ‘Thus, tvvloace 
Merjrw per Wevdoudrp, euol 5¢ ddnbevorre they know as well as Meletus that he is 
lying, and (as well as 1 do) that Iam speaking the truth P. A. 84b, cuverdas dv 
Onpdtwy Sovdous peréxovras knowing that slaves participate in the contests 
. .D. 61. 238. (Phe force of ctv at times almost disappears.) 


2109. The use of the participle to represent a dependent statement comes 
from its circumstantial use. Thus, in od yap qdecay abrdy rePynxéra (2106), 
reOvynkéra agrees with the object of #iecay; and from they did not know him as 
dead the thought passes into they did not know (the fact) that he was dead. 


CONSTRUCTION OF VERBS OF PERCEIVING AND OF FINDING 


2110. Verbs of Perception. — Verbs signifying to see, perceive, hear, learn 
Cie. learn by inquiry, hear of), when they denote physical (actual) perception 
take the participle. When they denote intellectual perception they may take 
the participle or rz or ws with a finite verb. (The Homeric usage is less strict. ) 

2111. Such verbs are, in Attic, 6p sce, ato @dvopar perceive, dxotw hear, 
mevOdvopat Learn. 


2112. The participle may stand either not in indirect discourse or 
in indirect discourse. 


a. Not in Indirect Discourse. — Here verbs of perceiving denote physical per- 
ception — the act perceived or heard of. With dxodw and ruv6dvopa: the participle 
stands in the genitive; with alc@dvouac it usually stands in the accusative (as 
with op), but sometimes in the genitive. (See 1361, 1367.) 

elde Kvéapxov duedatvortra he saw Clearchus riding through X.A.1. 5.12; 
aig@bpevos Aapmpoxéa mpos Thy untépa xaderalvovra perceiving Lamprocies angry 
with his mother X, M. 2.2.1, qo@noae maéroré pou 7 Wevdouaprupodytos } cixopay- 
rouvros; have you ever noticed me either bearing false witness or playing the part 
of an informer? 4.4.11; qrovoay abtod pwvicavros they heard him speaking X.S8. 
3.18; ws érbGovTo THs Tddov xatrecknpucvns when they learned of the capture of 
Pylos T.4.6. 

N. Verbs of physical perception, 6& (especially) and dkovw, regularl ty take 
the present participle in Attic prose, which usually refuses to distinguish between 
I sce a house burning and I see a house burn. The complexive aorist, summing 
up the action, does however occur, as ws eidev Zkagdov éxandjcdcav .. . cdlwey 
when he saw a hind break cover he gave chase X.C.1.4.8. Cp. wecdyra eldoy 
Hat, 9. 22 

b. In Indirect .Discourse.— Here verbs of perceiving denote intellectual 
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perception -— the fact that something is perceived or heard of. With dxoJw and 
rvuvédvouat the participle stands in the accusative (as with 6p8, alc@dvoyar). Cp. 
1863, 1365, 2144, 2145. 

épGyev rdvra ddhnOq dvra & déyere we see that everything you say is true X. A. 
5.5.24, alc@dvopar Taira ovrws €xovra I perceive that this is so X.M. 3.5.5, 
qxovoe Kipov év Kedixlg dvra he heard that Cyrus was in Cilicia X. A. 1.4.5, 
bray Krby Tuvds Horr’ "Opéorny when she hears from any one that Orestes will 
return S. E1.298, rvObpevor Apraképtny redvnxbra having learned that Artaxerxes 
was dead 'T. 4.50. 


2113. Verbs of Finding.-— Verbs of finding and detecting (edploxw, (xara)- 
AapBdvw; pass. &Xloxouas) in their capacity as verbs of perceiving take the 
participle (a) not in indirect discourse, of the act or state in which a person or 
thing is found ; or (0) in indirect discourse, of the fact that a person or thing 
is found in an act or state. 

a. Kipvé adexdpevos nipe rods &vdpas duepOappévous the herald, on his arrival, 
Sound the men already put to death T.2.6, ae mists mpattwv he has been 
found to have dealt faithfully D.19.332, av G&dov Tivd AapBdry Wevdduevoy 
if then he catch anybody else lying P. R. 389 d, > ériBovdetwy adloxnrat if he be 
detected in plotting X. Ag. 8. 3. 

b. bcd ry *IAlov ddworr edplaxovor cplar doicar thy apxhy THs ExOpns they con- 
clude that the beginning of their enmity was on account of the capture of Ilium 
Hat. 1.5. 


2114. It is often difficult to distinguish the two constructions of 2113. Thus, 
kaTahapBdvovor vewoTl ordoe Tods TOY "APnvalwy évavtlous éxremtwxéras (T. 7.33) 
may mean they found that the anti-Athenian party had been recently expelled by a 
revolution (ind. disc.) or them recently expelled (not in ind. disc.). So cxarahapBd- 
vovo. ... Taddra ddeorykbra they found the other cities in a state of revolt T. 
1.59 (that they had revolted would be possible). In the meaning discover, find 
kaTarayBdvw does not take the aorist participle. 


2115. roi meaning represent has the construction of the verbs of 21138. 
Thus, rAnocdfovras rods Geods Tots dvOpwrots ofdy T adTots wojoa it is possible for 
them (poets) to represent the gods as drawing nigh to men 1.9.9. Cp. 2142. 


OMISSION OF ov 


2116. The participle wy is often omitted. 


2117. After dre, ofa, ws, or xalep, dy is often omitted in prose with predi- 
cate adjectives: cuvdeimvous ZhaBev duporépovs mpds Eaurdy ws Pldrous Hd (8vTas) he 
took both to supper with him since they were now friends X. C. 3.2.25. Such 
omission is rare in prose except after these particles : e¢ #rrous (res) TOY mohe- 
plov Anponcbpeba if we shall be caught at the mercy of our enemies X. A. 5. 
6.13. With predicate substantives, even after these particles, é» is very rarely 
omitted (P. R. 568 b). 

a. In the genitive and accusative absolute the particles of 2117 usually pre- 
cede when ay is omitted. With the genitive absolute the oimission is very rare 
in prose: ws éroipwy (dvyTwv) xpnudtwy just as though the property was at their 
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disposal X. A.7.8.113; but qudpas 78n (otens) it being already day T.5.59. In 
poetry the substantive usually suggests the verb: Udmyyripos oddevds (8yTos) 
plrav with no friend to guide him S.0.C.1588. Accusative absolute: ws caddy 
. (bv) dyopever Gar adrév on the ground that it is admirable for it (the speech) to be 

delivered T.2.35. Without the particles of 2117, the omission of 8y is poetical 
(S. Ant. 44). The omission of » with adjectives ending in -ov aids euphony. 

b. éxdv willing, dxwy unwilling are treated like participles (2071): €uod pev 
obx éxdyTos against my will 8. Aj. 455. 

c. &y must be used when it has the force of in the capacity of. 


2118. A predicate substantive or adjective, codrdinated with a participle 
- in the same construction, may omit dy; as ob pddiov Rv wh aOpbors Kal dddrHdous 
Tmepiselvace SiedOetv Ty woreulav it was not easy for them to pass through the ene- 
my’s country except in a body and after having waited for one another T. 5.64. 


2119. &» may be omitted with verbs taking a supplementary participle ; so 
with verbs meaning to perceive (2111 ff.), know, show, announce, find, discover, 
etc.; especially with dalvouar, rvyydvw (poet. kup), diaredrd, Suaylyvouat, rarely 
with repiopd and cuufalyw. Thus, 6p6 péyar (Syra) toy dryGva I see that the contest 
is important T.2.45, ay ev Xeppovicw wtOnobe Plurmov (Srra) if you learn that 
Philip is in Chersonesus D. 4.41, ef pevdgns palvorro (@v) 6 Twfpias if Gobryas 
seem to be false X.C.5.2.4, ef ris edvous (Ov) Tuyxdver if any one happens to be 
Friendly Ar. Eccl. 1141, dxlrwy (dv) diarede’s you are continually without a 
tunic X.M. 1.6. 2. 


‘Qs WITH A PARTICIPLE IN INDIRECT DISCOURSE 


2120. és is often used with a participle in indirect discourse to 
mark the mental attitude of the subject of the main verb or of some 
other person mentioned prominently in the sentence (ep. ae 
sometimes, to denote emphasis, when that mental attitude is already 
clearly marked. 

as pnbév elddr’ to we be assured that I know nothing (lit. understand that 
you are to assume that I know nothing) 8. Ph. 258, dfAos Fv Kipos as oreviwy 
Cyrus was plainly bent on haste (Cyrus showed that it was his intention to 
make haste) X. A. 1.5.9. 


2121. A participle with os may follow a verb of thinking or saying though 
the verb in question does not take the participle in indirect discourse without 
as. Thus, ws 7a BéArcoTa Boudevortes taxuplfovro they kept insisting in the belief 
that they were recommending the best course 1.4.68, as orparnyhoovt’ éué rabtay 
Thy orparnylay yndels tnd Aeyérw let no one of you say (i.e. speak of me in the 
belief) that I will assume this command X. A, 1.3.15. 


2122. So after verbs admitting the supplementary participle in indirect dis- 
course we may have the genitive or accusative absolute with ds instead of the 
participle or a clause with 87: or &s. Thus, os rodduou bvros map’ imav drayyErd ; 
shail I report from you (on the assumption) that there is war? X. A. 2.1, 21. 
as uot ody lovros, day Kai imets, ovrw Thy yrduny éxere make up your minds (on 

_ the assumption) that Iam going wherever you go (= be sure that I am going, 
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etc.) 1.3.6 (here rhy yrwunv Exere could not take the participle without os) ; 
as mdvu por Soxodv, olrws toh rest assured that it is my decided apinion (lit. on 
the assumption that this seems so to me, understand accordingly) X. M. 4. 2. 30. 
For ws with the absolute participle not in indirect discourse, see 2086 d. 


VERBS TAKING EITHER THE PARTICIPLE OR THE INFINITIVE 


2123. Some verbs admit either the supplementary participle or 
the infinitive, sometimes with only a slight difference in meaning. 
Cases where the difference is marked are given below. (Most of 
the verbs in question admit also a substantive clause with ér or 
as, 2577). 

2124. Infinitive and participle here differ greatly when the infinitive expresses 


purpose or result. Where the infinitive shows only its abstract verbal meaning 
it differs but little from the participle (cp. 2144). 


2125. A participle or infinitive standing in indirect discourse is indicated in 
2126-2143 by O(ratio) O(bliqua) ; when not standing in 0. 0. this fact is ordi- 
narily not indicated. 


2126. alcy¥vopar and atSodpar with part. (2100) = I am ashamed of doing 
something which I do; with inf. = J. am ashamed to do something which I have 
refrained from doing up to the present time and may never do. Thus, rodro péy 
otk alc xbvouat Aéywrs 76 5é . . . aloxivotuny av Aéyew I am not ashamed of say- 
ing this; but the following I should be ashamed to say X.C.5.1.21, aloxbvopat 
ody ipiy elrety TaANOA, Suws Se pyréov I am ashamed to speak the truth to you; 
nevertheless it must be spoken P.A.22b. With a negative the distinction may 
disappear : 008° aicxtver PObvov Slenv eiodyay (v.1. clodywr), odk adiehuaros obde- 
vbs, kai vowous ueTaraGy; are you not ashamed to bring a cause into court out 
of envy — not for any offence — and to alter laws ? 1). 18. 121. 


2127. avéxopar (2098 ; rarely’ with the inf.), *rAdw and roApé (both rarely 
with the part. in poetry), tropéva : with part. = endure, submit to something that 
is present or past; with inf. venture or have the courage to do something in the 
future. Thus, rdoyorres jvelxovro they submitted to suffer T.1. 77, dvécyorro 
rov éribpyra eri THY xXw@pay déEacOar they had the courage to receive the invader of 
their country Hdt.7.1389; waida .. . paciv Adkuhvns mpabévra rrAvae they say 
that Alcmene’s son bore up in bondage (lit. having been sold) A. Ag. 1041; 
érdAua Badrdrbuevos he submitted to be struck w 161, rbrAunoov dps gppovety sapere 
aude A. Pr. 1000 ; ox bropéver dpedovuevos he cannot stand being improved P. G. 
505 c, ef tuopueréover xetpas enol dvracipsuevoe if they shall dare to raise their hands 
against me Hdt. 7.101. 


2128. apxopo, cp. 1734 (Hom. épxw) with part, (2098), begin to do something 
and continue with something else; with inf. (usually present, ep. 1865 b) begin 
to do something and continue with the same thing. Thus, dptouar d:8doxwy éx 
T&y Oelwv I will begin my instruction with thiugs divine (later the subject is the 
desire for wealth) XN. C.8. 8.2, wédev #ptaré ce diddoxey Thy orparnyiay; at what 
point did he begin to teach you yeneralship? X.M.3.1.5.  épxopar with the par- 
ticiple oceurs only in Xenophon and Plato. 
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2129. yryvdéoxe with part. in O. O. (2106) = recognize that something is ; with 
inf.in three uses: (1) in 0. O. = judge (decide) that svmething ts (a verb of will), 
as typwoar xepdaredrepor civar they judged that it was more profitable X. A.1. 
9.17; (2) notin O. O. = resolve, determine to do something, as &yvw Sudkerv robs 
éx TOy ebwvijpwy mpockepévovs he resolved to pursue those who were hanging on 
his left X. H.4.6.9; (8) not in 0.0. = learn how to do something (rarely), as 
ylyvwcke THs épyis xparetv learn to control thy temper Men. Sent. 20. 


2130. Sefkvop. with part. in O. O. (2106) = show that something is ; with inf. 
(drodelxvigc) not in O. O. = show how to do something, instruct. Thus, daréde- 
fav of qyeubves AapPdvey 7a erirHdeca the guides directed them to take provisions 
X.A. 2.3.14. 


2131. Syd with part. (and inf.) in 0.0. (2106) = show that something is, 
indicate ; with inf. not in 0.0. = command, make known, signify ; as in knpdypare 
€dydov Tods éhevdepias Seopévovs ws pds cUuuaxoy avdTov Tapetvar he made known by 
proclamation that those who wanted freedom should come to him as an ally 
X. Ag. 1. 33. 


2132. Sox.pato with part. in O. 0. (2106) = prove to be, as dotol tives Byres 
atrot wept rhv modu edoxyudcOnre what sort of persons you proved yourselves to be 
in regard to the city L. 31.34; with inf. in O. O. = pronounce an opinion to be 
correct. Thus, édoxipdoaper dvdpl kar@ re xayab@ epyaciay etvar . . . xpatlorny 
yewpylav we approved the idea that tilling of the soil is the best occupation for a 
gentleman X. O. 6. 8. 


2133. tora (1985, 2089 c) with nom. part. = appear, oftener with dat. part. 
(strictly = am like), appear; with inf. = seem. Thus, éolxare tupavvioe uaddov 
# roNirelars Hdduevar you appear to take delight in despotisms rather than in con- 
stitutional governments X.H. 6.3. 8, Zouxas Sedid7e robs wodrods strictly you are 
like one who fears (i.e. you appear to fear) the multitude P. R. 527 d, odk Zocxer 
eldévac he secms not to know X. Ap. 29, Zoixa éroriper ce methinks I pity thee 
S. Ph. 317. 


2134. émdravOdvopat with part. in 0.0. (2106) = forget that something is ; 
with inf, not in 0. 0. = forget (how) to do something. Thus, ddlyou éredadsued’ 
elreitv I have almost forgotten to mention P. R. 663 b. 


2135. cipicxe with part. in O. 0. = judge and not in O. O. (2118) = find that 
something ts; less often with inf. in 0.0. = judge, as elpurxe rabra Kaipubrara 
eivac he found (judyed) that this was the most opportune way Hdt. 1. 125. eipi- 
oxouae rarely with inf.=jind how to (E. Med. 196), procure by asking (Hat. 
9. 28). 


2136. pavOdve with part. in 0.0. (2106) = learn that something ts ; with inf. 
not in 0. O. = learn (how) to do something. Thus, diaBeBrAnpuEvos 0b wavPdvers you 
do not perceive that you have been calumniated Hat. 3.1, av drak udOwpev dpyol 
Shy if we once learn to live in idleness X. A.3. 2. 25. 


2137. peOinps (Jet yo), etc., with part. = leave of ; with inf. = neglect, permit. 
Thus, od yap dvlec éridy for he did not stop coming after them Hat. 4.125, pediaor 
7a déovra mparrey they neglect to perform their dutics X.M.2.1.38, pebetod por 
A€yew allowing me to speak S. Ki). 628. 
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2138) pépvqpar with part. in O.0. (2106) = remember that something is; 
with inf. not in O.O. = remember to do something. ‘Thus, nexviobw dvip dyads 
elvat let him be mindful to be a brave man X.A.3. 2. 39. 


2139. olfa and ériotapar with part. in 0.0. (2106) = know that something 
is; with inf. not in 0.0. =know how to do something. Thus, émordpevos vety 
knowing how to swim X.A.5. 7.25. In poetry (very rarely in prose, except 
with érlcrapa: in Hdt.) these verbs take also the inf. (in 0.0.) in the meaning 
know or believe: émicrdpeba wh rd wor abrdv Weddos Naxety we know that he has 
never yet spoken falsehood 8. Aut. 1094. 


2140. watw with part. (2098) = stop what is taking place; with inf. = prevent 
something from taking place. Thus, éravoay poBoupévous rdHOos vedr they stopped 
their terror at the number of ships P. Menex. 241 b, watcavres 7d wh rpocedOeiv 
eyyos Thy ddcdda preventing the merchantman Jrom drawing near T. 7. 58. 


2141. mepropd, etc.-(2103) with pres. part. = view with indifference, with 
aor. part. = shut one’s eyes to; with inf. = let something happen through neglt- 
gence, or simply permit (éav). Thus, wepeetie tov abrod marépa xal t@vra tov 
dvayxaiwy oravlfovra Kal redeuTjoavt od TuxbyTa T&v vouluwy he looked on with 
indifference while his own father was in want of necessities when alive and (shut 
his eyes) to his failure to receive the customary rites after he had passed away 
Dinarchus 2,8, of "Axapvijs . . . ob mepidpecOas eddxovy ra opdrepa Siapbapévra it 
did not seem likely that the Acharnians would shut their eyes to the destruction 
of their property T. 2.20, 088 dorévar Epacay wepidpeobar ovdéva they refused to 
permit any one to enter 4. 48. 


2142. mod with part. (2115) = represent; with inf. not in 0.0.= cause, 
effect; with inf. in O. 0. =assume. Thus, dvwrdpous rovs &ddous elvax wore? coUSES 
the uthers to lose their names Hat.7.129, roudpeba (conj. Th ofdyela) Tov pidd- 
copoy voulfe rr. let us assume that the philosopher holds, etc. P. R. 581d. 

2143. datvopa: with part in Q. 0. (2106) = I am plainly; with inf. in O. O. 
=I seem or it appears (but may not be true) that I. Thus, dalverar rad OF 
héywr he is evidently speaking the truth, dalvera: TaXnOF déyew he appears to be 
speaking the truth (but he may be lying). Cp. 77 gwvp . .. Kralew épatvero 
lit. by his votce it appeared that he was weeping (but he was not weeping) X. 8. 
1.15. The above distinction is, however, not always maintained. 

2144. The following verbs take either the participle or the infini- 
tive (in O. 0.) with no (or only slight) difference in meaning: 

alc bdvouat, dxovw, murOdvouat (2112), dyyéAAw (2106), xablew (2105) and xaéé- 
arnt, mapackevdtouat, duoroyS (2106), meipGpyar (2102), érirpérw and voulfw 
(part. rare), dmoxduyw (inf. rare), @auyudtw wonder, rlOnu suppose, the expres- 
sions of 2104, etc. Both infinitive and participle with wvv@dvouo. in Hdt. 5. 15, 
8. 40. ; 


2145. Verbs of intellectual perception (2112 b) take also dre or és. 
So with dxovw, aicOévopar, ruvOdvoya. Cp. 

dxovw with gen. part. = I hear (with my own ears). 

éxovw with accus, part. = I hear (through others, t.¢. I am told) that. 

dxovw with inf. = I hear (of general, not certain knowledge, as by report) that. 
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THE PARTICIPLE WITH dv 


2146. The participle with & represents the indicative with dy 
(1784 ff.) or the potential optative with dy (1824). The present par- 
ticiple with dé thus represents either the imperfect indicative with 
éy or the present optative with dy; the aorist participle with d rep- 
resents either the aorist indicative with é or the aorist optative 
with a. Cp. 1846 ff. 


REMARKS ON SOME USES OF PARTICIPLES 


2147, The abundance of its participles is one of the characteristic 
features of Greek. Their use gives brevity to the sentence (cp. 
2050), enabling the writer to set forth in a word modifications and 
amplifications of the main thought for which we require cumbersonie 
relative clauses. But an excessive use of participles, especially in 
close conjunction, marked a careless style. 

a. The participle may contain the leading thought, the finite verb the subor- 
dinate thought, of a sentence. Thus, 73 Widicua ToiTo ypddw . . . Tods Spxous 
TH Taxlorny drohapPaverr, ty éxdvrwv TOv OpaxGy . .. Talra td xwpla, a viv 
otros dudctpe . . ., ovTw ylyvo.v6? of Spxoc I moved this dill that the envoys should 
with all speed receive Philip’s oaths in order that when the oaths were taken the 
Thracians might be in possession of the places which the plaintiff has just now 
been ridiculing (lit. while the Thracians were in possession, etc... . the oaths 
might under these circumstances be ratified) D.18.27, Bovdopat drAtya éxarépous 
dvapynoas kataBalvew I wish to recall a few things.to the memory of each party 
and then sit down (descend from the bema) L. 12. 92. Cp. also 2096, 2099. 

b. The participle may repeat the stem and meaning of the finite verb. Thus, 
kal edxduevos dy Tes Tala evtairo and some one might (praying) utter this prayer 
Ant. 6.1. 

c. A participial construction may pass over into a construction with a finite 
verb. Thus, udprupa wey . . . obdéva maparxduevos . . . mapexehevero dé xX. lit. 
producing on the one hand no witness . . . on the other hand he exhorted, etc. 
D. 57. 11, rpocéBaror 7Q rerxlopart, ddAw Te Tpdwy Teipdcavres Kal unXavnY mpooh- 
yaryor lit. they attacked the rampart both making trial in other ways, and they 
brought up an engine (i.e. and after trying other devices brought up an engine) 
T. 4. 100. : 

d. A participle may be used in close connection with a relative or interroga- 
tive pronoun. Thus, ot8’ vrép ofa reromnxitwr dvOpdmrwy xwvduvedcere Siadoyiod pe 
vo. not even calculating what had been the conduct of the men for whom you were 
going to risk your lives J). 18.98, ¢davvopévwy Kal bBpitopévwy xal Th xaxdy obdxl 
masxbrvrwv waa’ % olxoupevn peor yéyove the whole civilized world is filled with 
men who are harried to and fro and insulted, nay, what misery is there which 
they do not suffer? 18. 48, 

e. In contrasts, two subjects may, by anacoluthon, belong to one participle 
in the nominative, though the participle belongs to only one subject (T.3. 34. 3). 

f. Two or more participles may be codrdinated without any connective. 
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This is common in Homer when one participle forms a contrast to, or intensifies, 
another participle. Cp. 9 nat ér pr’ Axidqe xuxdpevos tpdce Giwy, poppipwr adppp 
kth. he spake, and swelling in tumult rushed upon Achilles, raging on high, 
roaring with foam, etc. 324. ‘This is very rare in prose (Aes. 3. 94). 

g. In prose such coérdination without any connective is incomplete, one 
participle, ¢.g., often defining another, as in 6 Képos drodkaBay rods pevyorras 
ovrnrékas orpdrevja émodidpxe. Midnroy taking the exiles under his protection, 
Cyrus collected an army, and laid siege to Miletus X. A.1.1.7. Sv even when 
the participles are connected, as énpdvas Thy dudpuya Kal raparpépas ddd TO Vdwp 
by draining the canal and (i.e. in consequence of) diverting the water elsewhere 
T. 1.109. One participle may be appositive to another. Thus, é&éracey mow7y- 
cavres év rots irmetar, ddoKovres eidévar Bother bat wécot elev . . ., éxédevov drroypd- ~ 
pecba mdvras by making a review in the presence of the cavalry, alleging that 
they wished to find out how many they were, they ordered all to inscribe them- 
selves X. H. 2. 4. 8. 

h. A participle with case absolute may be codrdinated with a participle not 
in an absolute case. Thus, of 6€ ddixouévys THs ves cal dvédmictoy Thy edruxiav 
dxovoavres... ToND ereppicbncay they were much encouraged on the arrival of 
the ship and on hearing of the success which was unhoped for T.8. 106, werarepu- 
Pbevres HOoper } ovdevds Kahécavros we came summoned or at no one’s call L.4.11. 

i. A finite verb may have two or more participles attached to it in different 
relations. Thus, of wed\racrai mpodpapudrres .. . dtaBdrres THY Xapddpay, dpavres 
mwpbBara worda . . . mpocéBaddov mpds 7d xwplov the light-armed troops after run- 
ning forward and crossing the ravine, proceed to attack the stronghold on seeing 
quantities of sheep X. A. 5.2.4. Of several aorist participles, one may be rela- 
tively earlier in time than another. 

j. A participle may be added predicatively to another participle, and often 
follows the article belonging to the main participle. Thus, ol {@vres xaradeurd- 
pevor those who were being left behind alive T. 7.75. 

k. A participle is often omitted when it can be supplied from the context. 
Thus, wpyicavro cai adrol . . . dred) Kal rods "AOnvalous (dppyioapévous) eldov they 
too came to anchor when they saw that the Athenians had done so T. 2.86. 


2148, The participle often agrees with the logical, and not with 
the grammatical, subject. The participle thus often agrees with the 
subject of the finite verb which the writer had in mind when he 
began the sentence, but for which he later substitutes another verb ; 
or the participle may later be used as if in agreement with the sub- 
ject of another finite verb than the oue actually employed. 

a. A participle in the nominative may belong to a finite verb requiring an 
oblique case. Thus, droBdépas pds rolrov Tov arddov . . ., Sd0kE por WayKados 
elvac (= Hynodunv wayKador civar) on looking at this expedition, t seemed to me 


to be very admirable P. L. 686 da, éxovres . . . dpxhy peylorny . . ., Suws obbéev 
rovTav Huds éxijpe (= obdert rovtwry érhpdnuer) ciauaprety although we possessed 
the greatest empire .. . nevertheless none of these reasons induced us to do 


wrong I. 4. 108, eoker abrots (= €Bovreticarro) ob Tovs mapdyTas ubvoy dmoKTetvar GAG 
kal robs amavtas Muridnvalous . . . érixadobvres THY dwbcTacw Krr. they decided 
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to put to death not merely those who were there but also all the Mytilenaeans, 
urging against them their revolt, etc. T.3. 36 

b. Two or more substantives or pronouns with their participles may stand in 
partitive apposition (981) to the logical subject. Thus, 7a epi Ido ba’ dudo- 
répwy Kar d& kpdros émoheueiro (= aupdrepor érodreuovy), “AOnvator wey... THY vijcov 
mepitdéovtes . . ., Ilekorovvijorwor S€ év TH Hreipw orparomedevduevoe the war at 
Pylus was vigorously waged by both sides, the Athenians on their part by sailing 
around the island... the Peloponnesians by encamping on the mainland T. 4. 28. 
Cp. déyor & év GAAjAow eppdGouy Kakol, PiAaE ehéyywy PUrAaka bitter words flew 
loud from one to another, watchman accusing watchman S. Ant. 259. As the 
sentence stands, we expect @vdAaxos éAdyyxorros dtdkaxa, but the first clause is 
equivalent to caxods Abyous elropuev ddAHdovs. Cp. Oavydfovres &Ahos GAr\w Freyev 
one spoke to the other in astonishment P.S.220¢. Cp. 982. 

c. Without regard to the following construction, a participle may stand in 
the nominative. The use of the genitive absolute would here be proper, but 
would cause the main subject of the thought to occupy a subordinate position. 
Thus, éxirecdy 77 PapvaBdfou atparoredela, ris wey Tpopudaxis adrod Micdy 
dyrwy wonddol Execor attacking the camp of Pharnabazus, he slew a large num- 
ber (= moddods dréxreave) of Mysians who constituted his advance guard X. H. 
4.1.24. 

N. The nominative participle is sometimes found in clauses without a finite 
verb, but only when some finite verb is to be supplied (cep. Y 546), as with ei, 
édy, drav (X. M. 2.1.23); with dca uy as far as ts possible (T. 1.111); in replies 
in dialogue, where it stands in apposition to the subject of the preceding sentence 
(P. Ph. 74b); or is interposed as a parenthesis (e8 rotody in D. 23. 143). 

d. Likewise a participle may stand in the accusative or (rarely) in the dative 
when the construction demands another case. Thus, coi 6é cuyyvéun (= cvy- 
yroun dort ce) déye 743° Corl, uh wdoyxoucay ws éyw xax@s it is excusable for 
thee to speak thus, since thou dost not suffer cruelly as I do HE. Med. 814, jv 4 
yvdun Tod Apurréws (= tbote TE ’Aptote?), 7 wev pe? éavTod orpardmedoy Fyxovte 
év7@ leOu@ érirnpety Tos "AOnvalous Aristeus decided to keep his own forces at 
the Isthmus and watch for the Athenians T. 1. 62. 


VERBAL ADJECTIVES IN -réos 
On verbal adjectives in -rés, -rH, -rdv, see 425 ¢, 472, 473. 


2149. Verbal adjectives in -réos express necessity. They admit 
two constructions: 

1. The personal construction (réos, -rea, 7ey): passive in meaning 
and emphasizing the subject. 

2. The (more common)-impersonal construction (-réov, -réa, 1052), 
practically active in meaning, and emphasizing the action. 

Both constructions are, used with the copula ei, which may be 
omitted. The agent—the person on whom the necessity rests — 
is expressed, if at all, by the dative (never by td and the 
genitive). 


” 
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2150. Verbal adjectives from transitive verbs take the personal construction 
when the subject is emphasized; but the impersonal construction, when the 
emphasis falls on the verbal adjective itself. Verbal adjectives from intransitive 
verbs (that is, such as are followed by the genitive or dative) take only the 
impersonal construction. 

a. Oblique cases of verbal adjectives are rare. Thus, wepl rv iptv wpaxréwy 
concerning what need be done by us D.6. 28. 


2151. The Personal (Passive) Construction.— The personal verbal 
in -réos is used only when the verb from which it is derived takes 
the accusative. The verbal agrees with the subject in gender, 
number, and case. The agent, if expressed, must always stand in 
the dative. 

mwotapds Tis hutv éore SiaBaréos a river must be crossed by us X. A. 2.4.6, 
dpernré cor  wéds éort the State must be bencsited by you X.M. 3.6.3, éuot 
Toro ob wointéov this nust not be done by me (I must not do this) X. A. 1.3. 15, 
of suppayety €0€dovres eB motnréor those who would be allies must be well treated 
X. M. 2.6.27, 08 . . . rocaira bpy dpare ipiv byra mopevtéa; do you not see such 
high mountains that must be traversed by you? X. A. 2. 5. 18. 


2152. The Impersonal (Active) Construction. — The impersonal 
verbal stands in the neuter nominative, usually singular (-réov), 
rarely plural (-réa). Its object stands in the case (genitive, dative, 
or accusative) required by the verb from which the verbal adjective 
is derived; verbs taking the genitive or dative have the impersonal 
construction only. The agent, if expressed, must always stand in 
the dative. 


T@ ddixoGyr. Soréow Sixny the wrong-doer must suffer punishment P. Euth. 8c, 
mista Kai duhpous Soréov kal Anwréov we must give and receive pledges and hos- 
tages KX. H.3.2. 18, roy Odvarov jyiv wer’ eddoétlas aiperéov éorly we must prefer 
death with honour 1.6.91, wecoréov warpds dAédyos I must obey my father’s com- 
mands ¥. Hipp. 1182, weréov rdde (col) thou must obey in this S. Ph. 994 
(distinguish wewcréor éorl ce one must persuade thee), pnpi 5% BonOnréov elvat rots 
mpaypacw iwiv I say that you must render assistance to the interests at stake 
D. 1. £7, rods pldous evepyernréov, ryv word wpedynrdov . . ., TOY BooKnudtwy ém- 
perntéoy you must do good to your friends, benefit your State, take care of your 
flocks X. M. 2.1. 28, nptv Eippayot dyafol, ovs ob mapadoréa Tots “A@nvalos éoriv 
we have serviceable allies, whom we must not abandon to the Athenians 
T.1.86, éynploavro . . . modeunréa ecivar they voted that they must go to 
war 1. 88. 

a. Since the impersonal construction is virtually active, and hence equivalent 
to det with the accusative and infinitive (active or middle), the agent sometimes 
stands in the accusative, as if dependent on ée?, The copula is (perhaps) always 
omitted when ihe agent is expressed by the accusative. Thus, rdy BovdAduevoy 
evdalyova elvac cwohpoctvny Suwxréov xal doxyréov (= def Sucbxerv xal doxetv) it is 
necessary that the man who desires to be happy should pursue and practice tem- 
perance P. G. 507 ¢.. 
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SUMMARY OF THE FORMS OF SIMPLE SENTENCES 


§§ 906-2152 deal, in general, with the simple sentence. The fol- 
lowing summary shows the chief forms of simple sentences (921) 
used in Attic. 


2153. STATEMENTS 


1. Statements of Fact (direct assertions) as to the present, past, 
or future are made in the indicative mood (negative od), 1770. 

A. Statements of fact include statements of present, past, or 
future possibility, likelihood, or necessity, which are expressed by 
the indicative of a verb denoting possibility, likelihood, or necessity, 
and an infinitive (1774-1779). 

B. Statements of customary or repeated past ation are made in 
the imperfect or aorist indicative with d (negative ov), 1790. 

2. Statement of Opinion (usually cautious, doubtful, or modest 
assertions) as to what may be (might be), can be (could be), may (might, 
could, would) have been, etc., are made: 

A. In reference to the present or past: by @Bovdduny dv I should 
like or I should have liked (negative od), 1789. (Rarely by the indica- 
tive without dv, negative yy or py ob, 1772.) 

B. In reference to the past: by the aorist or imperfect indicative 
with dy (negative ov), 1784, cp. 1786. 

©. In reference to the present (statement of present opinion the 
verification of which is left to the future): by the optative with dy 
(negative ov), 1824. 

D. In reference to the future: by the present subjunctive with 
py or py ov (1801); by od wy with the aorist subjunctive to denote an 
emphatic denial (1804). 


2154. ASSUMPTIONS 


Assumptions, including concessions, are usually expressed by the 
imperative (negative pq), 1839. Other forms occur, as cat 89 with 
the indicative (negative ot), 1771; a verb of assuming with the accw 
sative and infinitive, ete. 


2155. COMMANDS (INCLUDING EXHORTATIONS) 


1. Positive Commands are expressed by the 


A. Imperative, except in the first person (1835). 
B. Subjunctive, in the first person (1797). 
C. Future indicative (negative od) 1917, 1918; with daws (1920). 
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D. Optative without dy (1820); potential optative with d (nega- 
tive ot, 1830). 
E. Infinitive used independently (2013). 


2. Negative Commands (Prohibitions, 1840), including Exhorta- 
tions, are expressed by yy with the 


A. Present imperative (1840) or aorist subjunctive (second or 
third person), 1800. 

B. Present or aorist subjunctive in the first person plural (1840). 

C. Aorist imperative iu the third “person (rare), 1840. 

D. Future indicative with 6: srs ph (1920) ; ; with od py j (1919). 

E. Aorist subjunctive with drus yy (rare), 1803; with, ob py (rare), 
1800, N. 

F. Infinitive used independently (2013). 


2156. WISHES 


1. yp} is the negative of a direct expression of a wish, and of all 
indirect expressions of wish except a@s dv with the optative and a 
form of BovAouot with the infinitive. 

2. Wishes for the future, whether the, object of the wish is reason- 
able or unreasonable, attainable or unattainable, are expressed by 
the optative with or without ede or e yap (1814, 1815). Indirect 
expressions are: ws dy with the optative (1832); BovAoieny dv with 
the infinitive (1827). 

8. Wishes for the present: that something might be otherwise than 
it now is, are expressed by the imperfect with elOe or ei yep (1780). 
Indirect expressions are: dpedoy (with or without edée or ef yap) and 
the present or aorist infinitive (1781); é¢Bovdsuny (with or withont 
dv) with the infinitive (1782, 1789). 

4, Wishes for the past: that something might have been other- 
wise than it then was, are expressed by the aorist indicative with 
eiGe or ei yap (1780). Indirect: dpedov (with or without <iGe or «i yap) 
with the present or aorist infinitive (1781). 

5. Unattainable wishes for the present or past may be entirely 
reasonable. 


- 2157. QUESTIONS 


A simple question results from making any form of statement 
interrogative. Direct and indirect questions are treated in 2636 ff. 
See also the Index. 


2158. EXCLAMATIONS 


Exclamations form complete or incomplete (904) sentences. Direct 
and indirect exclamatory sentences are treated in 2081 ff. See also 
the Index. 
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COMPOUND AND COMPLEX SENTENCES 
COORDINATION AND SUBORDINATION 


2159. All sentences other than simple sentences are formed by 
combining simple sentences either by codrdination or subordination. 


2160. Codrdination produces compound sentences, subordination 
produces complex sentences. Complex sentences have been devel- 
oped out of codrdinate independent sentences, one of which has been 
subordinated in form, as in thought, to another. 


2161. Comparative Grammar shows that, historically, codrdination was pre- 
ceded by simple juxtaposition and followed by subordination. Thus the simplest 
form of associating the two ideas night fell and the enemy departed was weé éyé- 
veto’ of modéuioc dr HAOov (or in reverse order). From this was developed a 
closer connection by means of codrdinating conjunctions, e.g. WE (uev) éyévero, ol 
5é mor€éuor dr HAGoy oF of 5é wodéutor dwAAOov* vdé éyévero (Cor wk yap éyévero), or 
wd éyévero xal ol wodéusor da#AOov. Finally it was recognized that one of these 
ideas was a mere explanation, definition, or supplement of the other, and hence 
dependent or subordinate. This stage is represented by the complex sentence: 
érel (dre) WE éyévero, ol wod€utor dwHAOoy OF WE eyévero, Gare oi Toddusor dwHAGor, 
and so on to express various other relations, Since Greek inherited from the 
parent Indo-European language both the subordinate and the codrdinate sen- 
tence, it must be clearly understood that the above examples of the process of 
development of sentence-building, though taken from Greek, illustrate an earlier 
period of the history of language than Greek as we have it. Though it may be 
possible to reconstruct the form of the earlier, codrdinate sentence out of the 
later, subordinate sentence, and though we have examples of paralle] codrdinate 
and subordinate sentences in Greek, the subordinate sentence did not in Greek 
regularly go through the previous stages of simple juxtaposition and codrdina- 
tion. A subordinate construction produced by analogy to another subordinate 
construction may not be resolved into the codrdinate form. 


SYNTAX: OF THE COMPOUND SENTENCE 


2162. A compound sentence consists of two or more simple sen- 
tences, grammatically independent of one another and generally 
united by a coérdinating conjunction. Thus, r7 8 iorepaia éopevovro Si 
rob rediov | cai | Tuwoadéepvys elero but on the neat day they proceeded 
through the plain and Tissaphernes kept following them X. A. 3.4.18. 

a. Abbreviated compound sentences, ¢.e. sentences containing a compound 
subject with a single verbal predicate or a single subject with a compound verbal 
predicate, are treated in this book as expanded simple sentences (923, 924). 


2163. Greek has, among others, the following coévdinating con- 
junctions, the uses of which in connecting sentences, clauses, phrases, 
and single words are described under Particles. 

A. Copulative conjunctions: ré (enclitic), caf and, 2... ré 72... 
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kai, kai. . . Kai both . . . and, ovdé (unde) and not, nor, otre . . . ore 
(unre... pyre) neither .. . nor. 

B. Adversative conjunctions: dAAd but, dé (postpositive, often with 
péev in the preceding clause) but, and, drdp but, yet, however, pévro 
(postpositive) however, yet, xatro. and yet. 

C. Disjunctive conjunctions: 4 or, 7... % either... or, ere... 
etre (without a verb) either . . . or. 

D. Inferential conjunctions: dpa then, accordingly, otv therefore, 
then, viv (in the poetic and enclitic forms wv and vuv) then, therefore, 
rolvuy now, then, rovyds (poetic), rorydpror, Tovyapoby So then, therefore. 

E. Causal conjunction: ydp for. 


2164. Compound sentences are divided into Copulative, Adversa- 
tive, Disjunctive, Inferential, and Causal sentences. 


ASYNDETON 


2165. Two or more sentences (or words) independent in form and 
thought, but juxtaposed, ze. coordinated without any connective, are 
asyndetic (from acvvderov not bound together), and such absence of con- 
nectives is called asyndeton. 

a. The absence of connectives in a langnage so rich in means of coédrdination 
as is Greek is more striking than in other languages. Grammatical asyndeton 
cannot always be separated from rhetorical asyndeton. Grammatical asyndeton 
is the absence of a conjunction where a connective might have been used with- 
out marked influence on the character of the thought; as especially in explana- 
tory sentences (often after a preparatory word, usually a demonstrative) which 
take up the matter just introduced; also where, in place of a conjunction, a 
resuinptive word, such as ofros, ro.fros, rocobros, évraida, ovrw, etc., is employed. 
Rhetorical asyndeton is the absence of a conjunction where the following 
sentence contains a distinct advance in the thought and not a mere formal 
explanation appended to the foregoing sentence. Rhetorical asyndeton generally 
expresses emotion of some sort, and is the mark of liveliness, rapidity, passion, 
or impressiveness, of thought, each idea being set forth separately and distinetly. 
Thus, ov« doeBys; otk duds; otk axdbapros; od ciKopdyrys; is he not impious? 
is he not brutal? is he not impure? is he not a pettifogger? D. 28. 63. 

2166. Asyndeton is frequent in rapid and lively descriptions. 

cupParbrres Tas dorldas ewoodvro, éudxovro, dméxreivoy, dréOvyoKov interlocking 
their shields, they shoved, they fought, they slew, they were slain X. H. 4.3. 19, 
Tpocres byes éudxovrTo, éwOovy éwhotvra, ¥ratov ératovro falling upon them, they 
Sought ; pushed (and) were pushed ; struck (and) were struck X.C.7. 1.38. Also 
with anaphora (2167 c), as in Zxers wéduv, Zxets Tprfpers, Exes yphuarta, Exes Avdpas 
tocovTous you have a city, you have triremes, you have money, you have so 
many men X.A.7.1.21. Cp.T. 7.71, D.19.76, 19. 215, P. S. 197d. 


2167. Asyndeton also appears when the unconnected sentence 
a. Summarizes the main contents, or expresses the result, of the preceding. 
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Thus, wév7’ Exes Adyor you have the whole story A. Ag. 582, dxnxtare, éwpdxare, 
werévOare, éxere’ Sixdgere you have heard, you have seen, you have suffered, you 
have the evidence; pronounce your judgment L. 12. 100, @vdraxg pévroe pd Tov 
avdrdv évrevidueda * fore yap del rerayyévn. ovtx adv wddrety Séot, Epn 6 Kbpos, ddW 
iévac however, we shall meet with a guard in front of the gates, for one is always 
stationed there. We must not delay, but advance, said Cyrus X. C.7. 5. 25. 
This is often the case when a demonstrative takes up the foregoing thought (as 
Zdoke rabra X. A,1.3.20) or continues the narrative, as in dkxov’cGer rois orparn- 
yots Tabra €50ke To orpdrevpa ouvayayety 4.4.19 (cp. 2061). 

b. Expresses a reason or explains the preceding. Thus, pixpdy 5 vmrvov A\ax ov 
eldev Bvap* edokev alr@ .. . aoxynmrds wecety Tr. when he had snatched a little 
sleep, he saw a vision; a bolt of lightning seemed to him to fall, etc. X. A. 3.1. 
11, ixod mpds otkous- was ce Kadpuelwy Aeds caret come home ; all the Cadmean folk 
calls thee S.O.C. 741. Here ydp or épa might have been used. So often after 
a preparatory word (often a demonstrative) ; as tabrov 84 yor Soxe? ToOr’ dpa Kal 
wept Thy Poxhy eivac> Evdnra wdvra eorly ev TH Poxy emeddy yuprwlZ Tod cdpyaros 
KTA. now tt seems to me that this is the same with regard to the soul too; every- 
thing in the soul is open to view when a man is stripped oy his body P.G. 524 d, 
évi wdvyp mpodxovaety of twmets Huds+ pevryerv adrots acharéorepby cor w } huiv in one 
point alone has the cavalry the advantage of us: it is safer for them to run away 
than for us X.A.3.2.19, and so when éozep is followed by oltw xai (P.R. 
557 c). Also when pév ye. . . dé take up what precedes, aS suoids ye Dorwv 
vouobérns kai Tiwoxparns: dpévye... 6 6D. 24.106. Furthermore after rexy}- 
piov S€ (994), as T. 2. 50. 

c. Repeats a significant word or phrase of the earlier sentence (anaphora). 
Thus, xal é7q Soxe? radra, dvarewdtw riy xeipa dvérewvay &ravtes and let him 
who approves this, hold up his hand ; they all held up their hands X. A. 3. 2. 33. 
In poetry a thought is often repeated in a different form by means of a juxta- 
posed sentence (8. Tr. 1082). 

d. Sets forth a contrast in thought to the preceding. This is commoner in 
poetry than in prose. Thus, uéAdovra raira+ rev mpoxerévwy 7 yph mpdocery 
this lies in the future ; the present must be thy care S. Ant. 1334. 

e. Introduces a new thought or indicates a change to a new form of expres- 
sion. Thus, dd’ irdov, €oy. mp&rdv ye vrourioare & édéyere but we must pro- 
ceed, said he. First recall to my mind what you were saying P. Ph. 91. 

f. Is introduced by a word stressed by emotion, as raéra D. 3.32, éyd 4,29, 


On juxtaposition of participles, see 2147. 


COORDINATION IN PLACE OF SUBORDINATION — PARATAXIS 


2168. The term paratawis (wapdrafis arranging side by side), as 
here employed, is restricted to the arrangement of two independent 
sentences side by side, though one is in thought subordinate to the 
other. 

a. In Greek, wapdraiis means simply codrdination in general, ‘as virératts 
means subordination. 


2169. In many cases parataxis is a common form of expression 
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not only in the earlier language of Homer, but also in Attic prose 
and poetry. 


So frequently in Attic prose with xal, ré...xal, dua... xal, eb@ds ... xal, 
and with dé meaning for. Thus, 757 d¢ Hv dye... xal of KoplyOcot mpipvar éxpov- 
ovro tt was already late and (for when) the Corinthians started to row astern 
T. 1.50, xal 457 Te Hv wep rAjOovcay dyopay xal Epxovrar... Khpoxes and tt was 
already about the time when the market-place fills and (= when) heralds arrived 
X. A. 2.1.7, xai dua rair’ dheye xal dre and as soon as he suid this, he departed 
XK. HL 7.1. 28, éwloracbe ubvo rSv “EXAjvwy rods dyaGods Evopas ripav: ebphoere bé 
.. + Tap bpiv orparyyods dyabods (dvaxerpévous) you alone among the Greeks 
know how to honour men of merit; for you will find statues of brave generals 
set up among you Lyc. 51. Cp. cxéparbe 5€ T. 1. 143, 

a. Temporal conjunctions, as qrlxa, are rarely used to introduce such clauses, 
which often indicate a sudden or decisive occurrence or simultaneous action. 

b. Thucydides is especially fond of xaf or ré to codrdinate two ideas, one of 
which is subordinate to the other. 


2170. Parataxis often occurs when a thought naturally subordinate is made 
independent for the sake of emphasis or liveliness. Such rhetorical parataxis 
occurs chiefly in the orators and in Pindar. So especially when pzéy and 6é are 
used to codrdinate two contrasted clauses, the former of which is logically sub- 
ordinate and inserted to heighten the force of the latter. Here English uses 
whereas, while. Thus, aloxpv dort, el eyo pev a Epya TGy brep iwGv rbvwy dré- 
peta, iets 5é ponde Tods Abyous adrSy dvétecbe it is a shame that, whereas I have 
undergone the toil of exertions in your cause, you will not endure even their 
recital D. 18. 160. 


2171. There exist many traces in Greek of the use of the older 
coérdination in place of which some form of subordination was 
adopted, either entirely or in part, in the later language. 


a. Thus several relative pronouns and adverbs were originally demonstrative, 
and as such pointed either to the earlier or the later clause. So 6, 7, ré (1105, 
cp. 1114): revxea 8 devdpite, rd of rope xddxeos “Apns (H 146) meant originally 
he stripped him of his arms ; these brazen Ares had given him. réws so long is 
properly demonstrative, but lias acquired a relative function in cal réws éorl 


kaipés, dvTthdBerbe TS mpaypatrwrv and while there ts time, take our policy in 
hand D.1.20. 


2172. Homer often places two thoughts in juxtaposition without any regard 
for logical connection. This is especially common with 6é, ré, cal, adrdp, adda. 
Thus, rorvs & dpuuaydos én’ abtg@ dvdpGy Hdé xvvBv, dwb ré cpiow (for ots) varvos 
drwdrev and there ts loud clamour around him of men and of dogs, and sleep is 
gone from them K 185. 

a. So also in clauses preceded by a relative word; as clos 6 ra00” wppave 

» &x d ‘Eddy Bardo... FrvOev while he was pondering on this, (but) 
Helen came forth from her chanwber 8120, 8s xe Geots étretOnrar, pdda 7 @xdvov 
avrot whoever obeys the gods, (and) him they hear A 218. 

b. This use appears even in Attic prose; as olxodo: 5 év mig Tv vicwy ob 
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peyady, Kadetrae 6¢ (for 4 Kade?rac) Acrdpa they dwell in one of the islands that 
is not large, and it (which) is called Lipara T. 3.88. Cp. also 2887. 


SYNTAX OF THE COMPLEX SENTENCE 


2173. A complex sentence consists of a principal sentence and 
one or more subordinate, or dependent, sentences. The principal 
sentence, as each subordinate sentence, has its own subject and 
predicate. The principal sentence of a complex sentence is called 
the principal clause, the subordinate sentence is called the subordi- 
nate clause. The principal clause may precede or follow the sub- 
ordinate clause. 


2174. The principal clause may have any form of the simple sen- 
tence. 

a. Parentheses belonging to the thought of the entire sentence, but standing 
in no close grammatical relation to it, count as principal clauses. So ofpa:, 
b0xG, Pnul, dpas ; of8a, of8 sr. certainly (2585), eb toh know well, airobuai oe I 
beseech thee ; w&s (récov) doxets ; and ws ofec; in the comic poets and Euripides, 
etc. Some of these expressions are almost adverbial. 


2175. The subordinate clause is always introduced by a subor- 
dinating conjuuction, as e tf, éweé since or when, dr that, éws until, ete. 


2176. A finite mood in a subordinate clause may be influenced by 
the tense of the principal clause. If the verb of the principal clause . 
stands in a secondary tense, the verb of the subordinate clause is 
often optative instead of indicative or subjunctive, as it would have 
been after a primary tense. Dependence of mood after a secondary 
tense is never indicated by the subjunctive. ; 


2177. Each tense in a subordinate clause denotes stage of action; 
the téme is only relative to that of the leading verb. A subordinate 
clause may be marked by change of person in verb and pronoun. — 


2178. A subordinate clause in English may be expressed in Greek 
by a predicate adjective or substantive. Cp. 1169, 2647. 


2179. A subordinate clause may be coérdinate in structure. 

érel & jobdver Aapetos xal Urdmreve TedevThy Tod Blov, eBovderd of TW Taide 
mwapeitvar but when Durius was ill and suspected that his end was near, he wished 
his two sons to be by him X. A. 1.1.1. 

a. Soa relative clause, though properly subordinate, may be equivalent to a 
“codrdinating clause: ef 5’ ipets dddo Te yudoecbe, d ph yévoiro, TLY oleo® abrhy 
poxny tev; but if you decide otherwise, — and may this never come to pass | — 
what do you think will be her feelings? D. 28.21. In such cases és is equivalent 
to kal obros, obros 56, obros yap. 


21so. A clause dependent upon the principal clause may itself be 
followed by a clause dependent upon itself (a sub-dependent clause). 
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ol & Zdeyou (principal clause) 671 wepl crovdav Hxovey &vdpes (dependent clause) 
olrives ixavol doovrat .. . dmayyetha (sub-dependent clause) and they said that 
they had come with regard to a truce and were men who were competent to 

. report X. A. 2. 3, 4. 


2181. A verb common to two clauses is generally placed in one 
clause and omitted from the other (so especially in comparative and 
relative clauses). 

dep (rdxn) del BédXrtoy (scil. émiwedetrar) A nuets Huy abr dv ériuedodueda for- 
tune, which always cares better for us than we for ourselves D. 4.12. Also as in 
English : 6 re dé wéddere (mpdocev), .. . evOds . . . mpdooere but whatever you 
intend, do it at. once T.7.15. In comparative clauses with o’x domep (or ws) 
the main and the subordinate clause are sometimes compressed, the predicate 
of the clause with odx being supplied from the éeep clause, which is made 
independent; as odx (ovdév av éylyvero) worep viv robTwy obdev ylyverar rept 
airéy it would not be as now, when none of these things is done for him P.S. 
189 c. 


ANTICIPATION (OR PROLEPSIS) 


2182. The subject of the dependent clause is often anticipated 
and made the object of the verb of the principal clause. This trans- 
ference, which gives a more prominent place to the subject of the 
subordinate clause, is called anticipation or prolepsis (apéAnyus taking 
- before). 

Sé50cKa 8 alrhv wy Te Bovretoy véov but I fear lest she may devise something 
untoward BE. Med. 387, 7de adrady re péoov Exor toh Mepocxod orparedparos he knew 
that he held the centre of the Persian army X. A.1.8. 21, éweuédero atr&v brws 
del dvipdmoba diaredotev he took care that they should always continue to be slaves 
X.C. 8.1.44. Note dpas rév evrpéretov ws nods Bios thou seest how sweet is the 
luxurious life E. fr. 1052. 3. 

a. Anticipation is especially common after verbs of saying, seeing, hearing, 
knowing, fearing, effecting. 

b. When a subordinate clause defines a verbal idea consisting of a verb and 
a substantive, its subject may pass into the principal clause as a genitive depend- 
ing on the substantive of that clause: #e 62 Kai Tots’ AOnvalos edOds  dyyeNa 
T&S todewy bre ddectace and there came straightway to the Athenians also the 
report that the cities had revolted T. 1.61 (= 6re al rores dgeoraor). 

c. The subject of the dependent clause may be put first in its own clause: 
émtxephowper elretv, dvdpela rl wor’ éorly let us try to say what courage is P. Lach. 
190 d. 

d. The object of the subordinate clause may be anticipated and made the 
object of the principal clause, Thus, elpdra 6 Aapetos rhy réxyny el érlorarro 
Darius asked if he understood the art Hat. 3.130. 

e. Astill freer use is seen in é@avuater abrov 6 Atcoavdpos ws Kaha Ta dévipa 
etn Lysander marvelled at the beauty of his trees (for ra dévdpa adrob ws xr.) 
X. O. 4. 21. 
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ASSIMILATION OF MOODS 


2183. The mood of a subordinate clause which is intimately con- 
nected with the thought of the clause on which it depends, is often 
assimilated to the mood of that clause. Such subordinate clauses 
may be simply dependent or sub-dependent (2180). 

a. This idiom is most marked in Unreal and Less Vivid Future conditions 
where the mood of the protasis is the same as that of the principal clause, It 
is also very common when a past indicative or an optative attracts the mood of a 
subordinate clause introduced by a relative word referring to indefinite persons 
or things or to an indefinite time or place. But subordinate clauses standing in 
a less close relation to the main clause, because they do not continue the same 
mental attitude but present a new shade of thought, retain their mood unassimi- 
lated ; ¢.g. a relative clause, or a temporal clause expressing purpose, after an 
unreal condition may stand in the optative (Is. 4.11, P.R. 600 e). On the other 
hand, there are many cases where the writer may, or may not, adopt modal 
assimilation without any great difference of meaning. The following sections 
give the chief occurrences of mood-assimilation apart from that found in Unreal 
and Less Vivid Future conditions (2802, 2329) : 


2184. An indicative referring simply to the present or past 
Temains unassimilated. 

tuvevéyno. pev Taira ws Bovddueba may this result as we desire T. 6. 20, vinwgy & 
re waow péddre cuvolcev.but may that pr evail which is likely to be for the com- 
mon weal D.4.51, éredav Starpdfwpat ad déopar, ike when I shall have transacted 
what Iwant, Iwill return X. A. 2.3.29. 


2185. Assimilation to the Indicative. — The subordinate clause takes 
a past tense of the indicative in dependence on a past tense of the 
indicative (or its equivalent) denoting unreality. 

a. Conditional relative clauses: «¢ mév yap fv pot xpyhmara, éripnoduny dy 
xpnudruv goa Euerdov exreicey for if I had money, I should have assessed my 
penalty at the full sum that I was likely to pay PV. A. 38b, ef . . . xareuapripovy 
& py cadds Fdn axon dé Fmrictduny, Sewa av Edy waoxey br éuod tf I brought in 
as evidence against him matters which I did not know certainly but had learned 
by hearsay, he would have satd that he was suffering a grave injustice at my 
hands Ant. 5. 74. 

b. Temporal clauses: ov« ay éravéuny . .., ws drerepaOyy ris coplas Tav- 
rot I would not have ceased until I had made trial of this wisdom P. Crat. 396 ce, 
éxpiy . . . wh mpdorepov wept T&v duodoyoupévwr cupSovrever, Tplv mepi THY audi 
oBytoupéven Huds &idatar they ought not to have given advice concerning the mat- 
ters of common agreement before they instructed us on the matters in dispute 
I. 4. 19. 

c. Final clauses: here the principal clause is an unfulfilled wish, an unful- 
filled apodosis, or a question with od; and the indicative in the final clause 
denotes that the purpose evas not or cannot be attained, and cannot be reached 
by the will of the speaker, Thus, ef yap Spedov ofol re eivar of TodAdol Ta peyioTa 
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Kaka épydterOar, iva ofol re Hoay kai dyaba ra péyiora, would that the many were 
able to work the greatest evil in order that they might be able (as they are not) to 
work also the greatest good P.Cr.44d, éBovrounv av Bluwva rhy abrhy yuduny 
éyot Zxew iva . . .. padlws eyvwre Ta Sixaa J shouid have liked Simon to be of the 
same opinion as myself in order that you might easily have rendered a just verdict 
L. 3.21, fe 7a évéxupa tore AaBetv, ws pnd’ ef EBovdero €dtvaro ékararay I ought to 
have taken security at the time in order that he could not have deceived us evenif 
he wished X. A.7. 6. 23, rl df’ obx Eppi’ éuaurby rIod' dard wérpas, Baws T Ov wavT wr 
wbvwv drnrdrAaynv ; why indeed did I not hurl myself from this rock, that I might 
have been freed from all these toils ? A. Pr. 747. 

N. 1, —In this (post-Homeric) construction, ta is the regular conjunction in 
prose ; ws and dws are rare. dy is very rarely added and is suspected (Is. 11. 6, 
P. L. 959 e). 

N. 2. — Assimilation does not take place when the final clause i is the essential 
thing and sets forth a real future purpose of the agent of the leading verb, or does 
not show whether or not the purpose was realized. This occurs especially after 
tva = €0 consilio ut, rarely after érws (X.A.7. 6.16) ; after ws only in poetry and 

‘Xenophon. The subjunctive or optative is used when the purpose of the agent, 
and not the non-fulfilment of the action, is emphasized. Thus, xalroe xpjv ce 
..  Totroy ph ypdgerr h exetvoy Atay, odx, ty” 6 Bovher od yévnrat, wdyTa Ta 
mpayyara cuvrapdta you ought either not to have proposed this law or to have 
repealed the other; not to have thrown ever geling into confusion. to accomplish 
your desire D, 24. 44. 

d. Causal clauses (rarely, as D.50.67). Modal assimilation never takes 

place in indirect questions or in clauses dependent on a verb of fearing. 


2186. Assimilation to the Optative.— When an optative of the 
principal clause refers to future time (potential optative and optative 
of wish), the subordinate clause takes the optative by assimilation 
in the following cases. 

a. Conditional relative clauses (eantinny: was yap &v (1852) ris, & ye wy 
érigratro, Tadra copes etn; for how could any one be wise in that which he does 
not know ? X.M.4.6.7, rls picety Suvacr’ dy be’ of eldeln Kadbs TE Kal dyads vop- 
fouevos; who could hate one by whom he knew that he was regarded as both 
beautiful and good ? X.8.8.17, epdoe tes hv exacros eideln Téxyny would that 
every man would practise the craft that he understood Ar. Vesp. 1431, ris av... 
podroe (1832), dares deayyethete Ta elow xaxd would that some one would cone to 
report within my tale of woe E. Wel. 485 

N. 1. —If the relative has a definite antecedent, assimilation does not take 
place ; but not all relative clauses with an indefinite antecedent are assimilated. 
Cp. dorep av ipay éxaoros alcxuvbeln Thy rdkiy Aurely fy av TaxOh évT@ Tworeuw as 
each one of you would be ashamed to leave the post to which he may be appointed 
in war Aes. 3.7. 

N. 2.— A relative clause depending on an infinitive rarely takes the optative : 
GANG TOD yey adroy éyetv a wy TaPas eldeln eipyerbar det One should abstain from 
saying oneself what one does not know for certain X.C.1.6.19. (See 2573.) 

b. Temporal clauses (regularly) : re@vainy, dre yor pnxére Tabra pédoe may I 
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die when these things no longer delight me Mimnermus 1.2, 6 pév éxdv reviov 
pa-yot &v dére BoddocTo he who starves of his own free will can cat whenever he 
wishes KX. M, 2. 1.18, ef 5¢ rdvu crovddtor payety, eto’ av Bri Tapa tats yuvasély 
éoriv, tws waparelvaue ToUroy KTA, but if he was very desirous of eating, I would 
tell him that “‘ he was with the women” until I had tortured him, etc. X. C.1. 
3.11, Brow pirw, mply pdOouue perish not yet... until J learn S. Ph. 961. 
But od« av dwrédOouue ply av wavrdwaoww 9% dyopu dvOz I shall not be leaving 
until the gathering in the market-place is quite dispersed X. 0.12.1. 

c. Final and object clauses (rarely in prose, but occasionally after an opta- 
tive of wish in poetry): mepyuny (Ar) wh mpbow tudy elvar, Wa, wou Kaipds etn, 
éripavelny I will try to keep not far away from you, tn order that, tf there should 
be any occasion, I may show myself X. C. 2.4.17 (and five other cases in Xen.); 
Eo Srws yévorro 7Gvd" euol Aur Apis may she come to prove ny liberator from 
this affliction A, Eum. 297. Ordinarily the subjunctive or future indicative is 
retained, as édxvolny dy els 7a rola éuBalvey ad Kipos juty doin wh jas... xaTa- 
dion I should hesitate to embark on the vessels which Cyrus might give us lest he 
sink us X. A. 1. 3.17, reOvalyy, Slenv eriels TH dbuKobvTr, iva ph evOdde pérw 
xatayédacros let me die, when I have punished him who has done me wrong, that 
I may not remain here a laughing-stock P.A.28 d. 

d. Indirect questions, when the direct question was 4 deliberative subjunctive: 
otk ay exots ekehOdy 8 Te xpGo cavTe if you should escape, you would not know 
what to do with yourself P. Cr. 45b (= rl ypGuar;). But whena direct question 
or a direct quotation stood in the indicative, that mood is retained, as ef daro- 
Sex bely tlvas xph iyeta Oa: Tod whaciov if it should be settled who must lead the 
square X. A. 3. 2. 36. 

e. Very rarely in relative clauses of purpose (P. R. 578 e possibly); after dare 
¢X.C.5. 5. 30), and in dependent statements with dr: or os (X.C. 3. 1. 28). 

f. Assimilation and non-assimilation may occur in the same sentence (Rh. 
Bacch, 1384 ff.) : 


2187. An optative referring to general past time ina general sup- 
position usually assimilates the mood of a conditional relative or 
temporal clause depending on that optative. 

&xarper ordre rdxicra ruxdvras Sy déovro droméuro: but he was wont to rejoice 
whenever he dismissed without delay his petitioners with their requests granted 
Clit. obtaining what they wanted) X.Ag. 9.2. But the indicative may remain 
unassimilated, as éxddec dé cal ériua éadre rivads tdor Towdrdy Te rorjoavras 6 avTis 
éBovdero rrocetv and he was wont to honour with an invitation any whom he saw 
practising anything that he himself wished them to do X. C. 2,1. 30. 

So when the optative refers to past time through dependence on a verb of 
past time, as rporxaddy rods plrovs eorovdaodroyetro as Sndoly obs Ting summoning 
his friends he used to carry on a serious conversation with them in order to show 
whom he honoured X,A.1.9.28 (here riugin would be possible). 


2188. Assimilation to the Subjunctive. — Conditional relative clauses 
and temporal clauses referring to future or general present time, if 
dependent on a subjunctive, take the subjunctive. 

a. In reference to future time: r&v mpaypdrwv tods Bovdevopévous (iyyeio bat 
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det), ty’ Gv exelvors Soxy, Tabra mparryrae men of counsel must guide events in 
order that whut they resolve shall be accomplished 1D. 4.39. 

b. In reference to general present time: o¥8, érecday Sv ay rplytar xipos 
yérntat, TO mpodéry grvpBodrw Tepi TAy howdy Ere xXpHrac nor when he has become 
master of what he purchases, does he any longer employ the traitor to advise him 
concerning his plans for the future D.18.47. But the indicative may occur 
(D. 22. 22). 


CLASSES OF SUBORDINATE CLAUSES 
2189. Subordinate clauses are of three classes: 


1. Substantival clauses: in which the subordinate clause plays the 
part of a substantive and is either the subject or the object: 8Aov 
nv | dre éyy’s ov Bacieds yy it was plain that the king was somewhere 
hard by X. A. 2.3.6, od« tore | 5 te wotetre you do not know what you 
are doing 1.5.16. 

2. Adjectival (attributive) clauses: in which the subordinate 
clause plays the part of an adjective, and contains a relative whose 
antecedent (expressed or implied) stands in the principal clause: 
Réeye 8) thy emtoroAny | Av Ereue Bidurmos come read the letter which 
Philip sent D.18.39 (= rhv tr6 Giriarrov reppbeicay). 

3. Adverbial clauses: in which the subordinate clause plays the 
part of an adverb or adverbial expression modifying the principal 
clause in like manner as an adverb modifies a verb. 


Kpavyhy woddhy érolovy kadodvres dd\dQdous, Gore xal Tovs modepulovs dxovery they 
made a loud noise by calling each other so that even the enemy heard them X. A. 
2.2.17 (here dove . . . dxovecy may be regarded as having the force of an ad- 
verb: and in a manner audible even to the enemy); was av oby bpOds dixdoare 
mepl adt&y; el Tobrous éagere Tov vouuCduevoy Spxoy Siomocapevovs KaTryophjoat KTH. 
how then would you judge correctly about them? if you permit (i.e. by permit- 
ting) them to make their accusations after having sworn the customary oath, etc. 
Ant. 5.90. Cp. 1095 end. 


2190. Accordingly all complex sentences may be classified as Sub- 
stantival sentences, Adjectival sentences, and Adverbial sentences. 
This division is, in general, the basis of the treatment of complex 
sentences in this book, except when, for convenience, closely con- 
nected constructions are treated together; as in the case of (adverb- 
ial) pure final clauses and (substantival) object clauses after verbs 
of effort and of fearing. 


a. Some sentences may be classed both as substantival and adverbial, as 
clauses with dore and 8rws. An adverbial or adjectival clause may assume a 
substantival character (2247, 2488). 


Complex sentences are considered in the following order: Ad- 
verbial, Adjectival, Substantival. 
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ADVERBIAL COMPLEX SENTENCES (2193-2487) 


2191, In an adverbial complex sentence the subordinate clause 
denotes some one of the following adverbial relations: purpose 
(2193), cause (2240), result (2249), condition (2280), concession 
(2369), time (2383), comparison (24 2). A 


2192, An adverbial sentence is introduced by a relative conjunc- 
tion denoting purpose, cause, result, etc. 


PURPOSE CLAUSES (FINAL CLAUSES) 


2193. Final clauses denote purpose and are introduced by a iva, 
Oras, ds in order that, that (at, ut); negative tva yap, dras py, os py, 
and px alone, lest (Lat. ne). 

a. Also by Spa, strictly while, until, in Epic and Lyric; and tws in Epic 
(2418). tva is the chief final conjunction in Aristophanes, Herodotus, Plato, 
and the orators. It is the ouly purely final conjunction in that it does not limit 
the idea of purpose by the idea of time (like é@pa and éws), or of manner (like 
8rws and ws); and therefore never takes dy (xéy), since the purpose is regarded 
as free from all conditions (2201 b). S8mws is the chief final conjunction in 
Thucydides, and in Xenophon (slightly more common than iva). as often shows 
the original meaning in which way, how, as (cp. 2578, 2989). It is rare in prose, 
except in Xenophon, and does not occur on inscriptions; rare in Aristophanes, 
but common in tragedy, especially in Euripides. pis very rare in prose, except 
in Xenophon and Plato (p} 0d is very rare in Homer and in Attic: X. M. 2.2. 14). 

b. In order that no one is tva (etc.) wydels or wy res, in order that . . . never 
is iva (etc.) whore or uh wore, and in order that .. . not is undé after uy. 

2194. Final clauses were developed from original codrdination. 

Odare pe bTTt TaXLTTA* TUES’ Aldio repjow Dury me with all speed; let me 
pass the gates of Hades Y71, where we have a sentence of will added without 
any connective ; and (negative) drécriye ui Te voyon “Hpn depart lest Hera 
observe aught A522 (originally let Hera not observe anything, 1802). Even in 
Attic, where subordination is regular, the original form of coérdination can be 
(theoretically) restored, as in kal ce mpos . . . OeGv ixvouar wh wpodods yuas yévy 
and J entreat thee by the gods | do not Sorsake us S. Aj. 588. We can no longer 
trace the original codrdination with fva and as. 


2195. A final clause stands in apposition to rovrov évexa or 64 Tovro 
expressed or understood. Thus, éxxAysiay rovrov &vexa Eviipyayov drws 
bropvycw I have convened an assembly for this reason that Imay remind 
you T,2.60. Here rovrov &exa might be omitted. 


2196. The verb of a final clause stands in the subjunctive after 
an introductory primary tense, in the optative (sometimes in the 
subjunctive, 2197) after a secondary tense. 


ypape iva éxudbns I write (ou this account) that you may learn. 
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ypadu iva ph éexpaOys I write (on this account) that you may not 
learn. 

Zypaya iva éxpabors (or éexudOns) I wrote (on this account) that you 
might learn. 

éypaya iva py exydbots (or éxpaOns) I wrote (on this account) that 
you might not learn. 

kaTdpeve va kat wept cod Bouvdevewdpeba remain behind that we may consider 
your case also X.A.6.6.28, Bagideds alpetrar obx iva éauTod xkadh@s émipedjrar, 
GAN tva Kal of Edbyevor 80 atroy 6 rpdrrwo. a king is chosen, not that he may care 
tor his own interest however nobly, but that those who choose him may prosper 
through him X.M.3.2.3, wapaxadeis tarpods brws wh drobdvy you call in physi- 
cians in order that he may not die X. M.2.10. 2, pidaxas cupréure: (hist. pres., 
1883) . . . 8rws dmd Tév ducxwprdy pudrdrroev atrdy he sent guards along in 
order that they might guard him from the rough parts of the country X. C. 
1.4.7, cal dua tafr’ elmdy dvéorn &s wh wéddovro GAG wepalvoiro Ta SéovTa and 
with these words on his lips he stood up in order that what was needful might not - 
be delayed but be done at once X.A.3.1.47, wh oredde wrourety wh raxds wévns 
yéon haste not to be rich lest thou soon become poor Men. Sent. 358. For the 
optative after an optative, see 2186 c. 


2197. After a secondary tense, the subjunctive may be used in 
place of the optative. 

a. In the narration of past events, the subjunctive sets forth a person’s pre- 
vious purpose in the form in which he conceived his purpose. Thus (ra m)oia) 
"ABpoxbmas . . . karéxavoey tva wy Kopos 5:1aBH Abrocomas burned the boats in 
order that Cyrus might (may) not cross X.A.1.4.18. Here the thought of A. 
was ‘I will burn the boats that Cyrus may not cross’ (iva ph dafp), and is given 
in a kind of quotation. 

N.—- Thucydides and Herodotus prefer this vivid subjunctive; thé poets, 
Plato, and Xenophon, the optative. In Demosthenes, the subjunctive and opta- 
tive are equally common. 

b. When the purpose (or its effect) is represented as still continuing in the 
present. See the example in 2195. This use is closely connected with a. 

c. After ri od, ri ov od, and the aorist indicative: rf od» ovxi ra yey relxn 
gudaxh éxupa érorjoaper drws dv (2201) cor c& H KTA.; why then do we not make 
your walls strong by a garrison that they may be safe for you, etc, ? X.C.5.4,37. 
Here the seutence with éro:joaper is practically equivalent to one with rojowper. 


2198. The alternative construction of final clauses with subjunctive or opta- 
tive is that of implicit indirect discourse (2622). The subjunctive is always 
possible instead of the optative. Observe that the subjunctive for the optative 
is relatively past, since the leading verb is past. 


2199. After a secondary tense both subjunctive and optative may 
be used in the same sentence. 


vats of KoplyOtor . . . érdijpour brws vavpaxlas re dmomepdicwor .. ., Kal Tas 
OdAkddas atrGv hocor oi €v TH Navrdkry *AOnvaio. kwdbo.ev drralpey the Corinthians 
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manned... ships both to try a naval battle and that the Athenians at Naupactus 
might be less able to prevent their transports from putting out to sea ‘T.7. 17. 

a. In some cases, especially when the subjunctive precedes, the subjunctive 
may express the immediate purpose, the realization of which is expected ; while 
the optative expresses the less immediate purpose conceived as a consequence of 
the action of the subjunctive or as a mere possibility. 


2200. The optative is very rare after a primary tense except when 
that tense implies a reference to the past as well as to the present. 


otxovrat iva uh dolev Slxnv they have gone away that they might not suffer pun- 
ishkment L. 20.21. Here ofxovra: is practically equivalent to %dvyor, and the 
optative dotey shows that the purpose was conceived in the past. On the opta- 
tive (without dv) by assimilation after an optative, see 2186 c. 


2201. éxws with the subjunctive sometimes takes dy in positive 
clauses. 

rotr’ atrd viv Sidacy’, dws dy éxudbw tell me now this very thing, that I may 
learn 8. O.C.575, dkers quds darws av cidSper you will guide us in order that we 
may know X.C. 4, 2. 21, 

a. & and édpa with dy or «é occur in poetry, especially in Homer. as av 
(first in Aeschylus) is very rare in Attic prose, but occurs eight times in Xeno- 
phon ; as ws & av pdbys.. ., dvrdxovcov but that you may learn, hear me in turn 
X. A. 2.5.16. This use must not be confused with ds dy in conditional relative 
clauses (2565). —~Smws av is more common than simple érws in Aristophanes and 
Plato, far less common in Xenophon. It is regular in official and legal language. 
—tva ay is not final, but local (wherever, 2567). The original meaning of tva 
was local and denoted the end to be reached. 

b. &v (xé) does not appreciably affect the meaning. Originally these particles 
seem to have had a limiting and conditional force (1762): as &» in whatever 
way, that so (cp. so = in order that so) as in ‘Teach me to die that so I may 
Rise glorious at the awful day’? (Bishop Ken), and ep. ws with ér@ rpér@ in 
ixduny 7d Tveixdy pavreiov, os dbo bre Tpdt@ warpl dlxas dpolun» I came to the 
Pythian shrine that I might learn in what way I might avenge my father S. El. 
33. With érws dv cp. édy rws. Both drws and os were originally relative adverbs 
denoting manner (how, cp. 2578), but when they became conjunctions (in order 
that), their limitation by &» ceased to be felt. 


"2202. as dy and érws d& with the optative occur very rarely in 
Attic prose (in Xenophon especially), and more Eretiucntly after 
secondary than after primary tenses. 


Zdwxe xpjyara’ Avradklda érws dv rrAnpwhévros vauTixod .. . ol Te *A@nvaiot . . . 
HGddov THs elphyns mpocdéowro he gave money to Antalcidas in order that, if a 
flect were manned, the Athenians might be more disposed to peace X. H. 4. 8. 16. 
ws &y final must be distinguished from ws é» consecutive (2278). 

a. Homer has a few cases of ws Gy (xé) and dp’ dv (xé); tva rev once ( 156). 
Hat. has ws dv, dxws dy rarely. 

b. After primary tenses the optative with a» is certainly, after secondary 
tenses probably, potential. Its combination with the final conjunction produces 
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a conditional relative clause in which the relative aud interrogative force of drws 
and cs comes to light. With éaws é&y the final force is stronger than with ws dv. 
In the example quoted above, mAnpw6éyros vavrixod represents the protasis (¢ 
vavTixoy mrnpwleln) to dy mpocdéowro. 


2203. The future indicative is used, especially in poetry, after 
éros (varely after os, dpa, and yy) in "the same sense as the sub- 
junctive. 

obde dv av NAO Tpépovrat 4} dws paxodyrar nor are they maintained for any 
other single purpose than for fighting (lit. how they shall fight) X.C. 2. 1. 21, 
otyae’, drws wh mevoeral (fut.) res... yAwoons ydpiv 6€ waver’ dwaryyethy (subj.) 
rade keep silence, lest some one hear and report all this for the sake of talk 
A. Ch. 265. In prose the future occurs with 8rws in Xenophon and Andocides. 
This nsage is an extension of that after verbs of effort (2211). 


2204. The principal clause is sometimes omitted. 

wv é« robrwy dptwua to begin with this T). 21.48. wa zl, originally to what 
end (ep. 946), and os 7/ are also used colloquially : tva ri raira dAéyes; why do 
you say this ? P. A. 26d. 


2205. By assimilation of mood, final clauses may take a past 
tense of the indicative without dy (2185 c) or the optative without 
dv (2186 ¢.) 


2206. Equivalents of a Final Clause.— The common methods of 
expressing purpose may be illustrated by the translations (in Attic) 
of they sent a herald to announce : 


éxeuwav Kypoxa iva (Srws) drayyéAdotro (2196). 

ereppav Knpuka dotts (6s) drayyedcirat (25 54). 

érepway KipvKa drrayyehotvra (2065), dmayyéAXovra (rare, 2065). 
errepapav Knpuka as drayyehotvra (2086 ¢). 

érepway KipeKa drayyéAey (rare in prose, 2009). 

éreuwav Kopi Ka TOD drayyéddew (2032 e,.often in Thucydides). 
éxeupay kypuxa brép (Bea) Tot drayyéAay (2032 g). 


For déore denoting an intended result, see 2267. 


OBJECT CLAUSES 


2207. Two types of object (substantival) clauses are closely con- 
nected in construction with final clauses. 


1. Object clauses after verbs of effort. 
2. Object clauses after verbs of fearing. 
Both stand in apposition to a demonstrative expressed or implied. 


ovdéva det roOro unxavacOa, Srws dropebtera: ray movwy Odvaroy no man ought 
to contrive (this) how he shall escape death at any cost P. A.39a, unxavdo bac 
bkws TS THya . . . Komel to contrive how he might bring home the body Hat. 2. 
121 y, adrd Toiro PoBotua, uy. . . ob SuvnOG SyrAdoar wepi TSy TpayuaTov Tam 
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afraid of this very thing, namely, that I may not be able to make the case plain 
D.41.2, époBetro . . . wh od Sbvairo . . . e&edOeiy he was afraid that he could © 
not escape X. A. 3. 1. 12. 


2208. Connection of Final with Object Clauses. — (1) Final clauses 
proper denote a purpose to accomplish or avert a result, which pur- 
pose is set forth in a definite action. (2) Object clauses after verbs 
of effort consider means to accomplish or avert a result; the action 
of the subordinate clause is the object purposed. Such clauses are 
incomplete final clauses, because, though the purpose is expressed, 
the action taken to effect the purpose is not expressed. (3) Object 
clauses after verbs of fearing deprecate an undesired result or express 
fear that a desired result may not be accomplished. According to 
the form of expression employed, the construction of these three 
kinds of clausés may differ in varying degree or be identical. Thus 
compare these usages of Attic prose: 


(1) wapaxadrel tarpiv drus pi drobdvy (common) 
mapaxarel Larpov drws py drofavetrat (occasionally) 
mapaxare: tar pov pH dmofdvn (rare) 
he summons a physician in order that he may not die. 
(2) értpedetrar drws pi) drofaveirar (common) 
éripedetrat dws py droOdvy (occasionally) 
he takes care that he shall not die. 
dpa px daroOdyns (occasionally) see to it that you do not die. 
(3) PoBetrat pi do8dvy (common) 
poBeirar Srws pa) drobdvy (occasionally) 
poBetrat drws pi) drofayeirar (occasionally) 
he is afraid lest he die. 


OBJECT CLAUSES AFTER VERBS OF EFFORT 


2209. Object clauses after verbs of effort are introduced by dzws, 
rarely by és (Herodotus, Xenophon), scarcely ever by iva. The nega- 
tive 1s BR 

2210. Verbs of effort include verbs denoting to take care or pains, 
to strive. 


eripeAotpat, peAct pot, pedcTd, poupd, mpdvorav exw, PovActopiar, pyxavopac, 
Twapackevdfopar, mpobtpotpar, mpaTTa, wdvtTa Tod (ovotpar), omovddto, etc. 

a. The same construction follows certain verbs of will signifying to ask, com- 
mand, entreat, exhort, and forbid, and which commonly take the infinitive 
(alr&, Sopa, rapayyeAdw, tkeredw, Sia- Or mapakeAcvopor, drayopedw, etc.). 
“ b. Some verbs take, by analogy, but in negative clauses only, the construc- 
tion either of verbs of effort or of verbs of fearing. These verbs signify to see to 
a thing: op&, oKord (-otpar), éoxebapyy, ckertéov éori, Typ; lo be on one’s 
guard: esdaBotpar, ppovrife, puAdrTa (-opar). See 2220. 

GREEK GRAM. — 32 
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These verbs inay take 4 with the infinitive. edrAaPoisat and gvddrropa take 
’ the infinitive when they mean to guard against doing something. 


_* 22271. Object clauses after verbs of effort take the future indica- 
tive with dw; after primary and secondary tenses (rarely the opta- 
tive after secondary tenses, 2212). 


erysehovpat drus Tatra rooe I take care that he shall do this. 
eripehodpat O7ws py TatTa rojoe Itake care that he shall not do this. 
erepedovpyy Orws TadTa Tojecet (roujcot) I took care that he should do 
this. 
- érepedotpyny dus py Tadta romoe (rojoo) I took care that he should 
not do this. 


el dvayxy éort udxerbat, TobTo Sel wapacxevdcacbar Srws ws kpdticTa paxovpeda 
if it is necessary to fight, we must prepare to fight bravely X. A. 4. 6. 10, érpaccoy 
bras tis Bojdera Flee they were managing (this, that) how some reinforcements 
should come 'T. 3.4, cxoretade rotro, rus wh Adyous épofocy wdvov . .. ada Kal 
Epyov Te decxviery EEovoww see to this, that they not only make speeches but also are 
able to show some proof 1.2.12, cxerréov po. Soxe? elvar . . . dws ws dopanré- 
orara dmypev (774) kal Srws Ta erirHdera EXouer it seems to me that we must con- — 
sider how we shali depart in the greatest security and how we shail procure our 
provisions X.A.1,3.11. In de? ce drws Setters it is needful that thou prove 
S. Aj. 556 there is a confusion between de? deta and the construction of 2213. 


2212 After secondary tenses the future optative occasionally 
occurs. 

érepédero Srws ute &otroe pte &rorol wore EcowTo he took care that they 
should never be without food or drink X. C. 8..1. 43. 

a. The future optative occurs especially in Xenophon, and represents a 
thought that was originally expressed by the future indicative. Here the indica- 
tive would present the thought vividly, i.c. as it was conceived in the mind of 
the subject. 


2213. dws and drws py with the future indicative may be used 
without any principal clause, to denote an urgent exhortation or a 
warning. Originally the dws clause depended on oxéme (oxoreire), 
dpa. (Spare) see to it; but the ellipsis was gradually forgotten and the 
construction used independently. 

drws ody trecOe Avipes KEtoe THs ehevdeplas Hs xéxrynoGe be men worthy of the free- 
dom which you possess X. A.1.7,3, drws dé roto why diddtecs wndéva but don’t teld 
anybody this Ar. Nub. 824, and very often in Ar. This use is also preceded by 
dye (X.8.4.20). The third person is very rare (L. 1. 21). 


2214. Verbs of effort sometimes have the construction of final 
clauses, and take, though less often, drws with the present or second 
aorist subjunctive or optative (cp. 2196). The subjunctive may be 
used after secondary tenses. 


' Erpacocev . . . Srws rodenos yévyntat he tried to bring it about that war should 
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be occasioned T.1.57, dpi... Srws ph rapa détav duoroyfs sce to it that it does 
not prove that you acquiesce in what you do not really think P.Cr.49 ¢, ob pudd~ 
deo@’ Sus ph... Sermérny etpnre; will you not be on your guard lest you find 
a master? D.6.25. Future and subjunctive occur together in X.A.4.6.10. In 
Xenophon alone is the subjunctive (and optative) more common than the future. 

a. The object desired by the subject of a verb of effort is here expressed by 
the same construction as is the purpose in the mind of the subject of a final 
clause. 


2215. dy is sometimes added to érws with the subjunctive to 
denote that the purpose is dependent on certain circumstances. 

Orws av... ol orpaTidrat rept Tod otpareverbar Bovhevwyrat, TolTov TeipdcopaL 
érepérecba I will endeavour to make it my care that the soldicrs deliberate about 
continuing the war X.C.5, 5.48, unxavnréor drus dv Scadiyn plans must be made 
for his escape P.G. 481 a (the saine passage has érws with the subjunctive and 
the future). In Attic this use occurs in Aristophanes, Xenophon, and Plato. 


2216. os and ws éy with subjunctive and optative and érws dy with the opta- 
tive occur in Xenophon, ws éy and érws &y with the optative being used after 
primary and secondary tenses. Wdt. has éxws dy after secondary tenses. The 
optative with ds dy and érws dv is potential. 


2217. After verbs meaning to consider, plan, and try érws or os with the 
subjunctive (with or without. xé) or optative is used by Homer, who does not 
employ the future indicative in object clanses denoting a purpose. Thus, dpd- 
tcoGar. . . Srmws Ke pynoriipas . . . «relyns consider how thou mayest slay the 
suitors a 295, wetpa Srws xev 8h chy warpida yaiav ixnar try that thou mayest 
come to thy native land 5545, Here érws with the future indicative would 
be the normal Attic usage. 


2218. Verbs of will or desire signifying to ask, command, entreat, 
exhort, and forbid, which usually have an infinitive as their object, 
may take dus (drus wy) with the future indicative (or optative) or 
the subjunctive (or optative). The drws clause states both the com- 
mand, ete. and the purpose in giving it. Between take care to do 
this and I bid you take care to do this the connection is close. Cp. 
impero, postulo with ut (ne). 

diaxehevovTar 6rws Tivwphoerat they urge him to take revenge P.R. 549 e, deqoe 
rac d iudv drs... Sleny wh O@ he will entreat you that he may not suffer pun- 
ishment Ant. 1.28, rapayyéddovowy brws av (2215) rHde TH Quepa TereuTrHoy they 
give orders (to the end) that he die to-day P. Ph. 59e, Aaxedapoviwy’ édéovro 76 
Vidiop’ bras peraotpageln they begged the Lacedacmonians that the decree might 
be changed Ay. Ach. 536, darnydpeves Srws wy Toiro aroxpivoluny you forbade me to 
give this answer P.R, 339 a, 


2219. Dawes’ Canon.—The rule formulated by Dawes and afterwards 
extended (that the first aorist subjunctive active and middle after drws, dws wh, 
and od yy is incorrect and should be emended) is applicable only in the case of 
verbs of effurt. After these verbs the future is far more common than subjunc- 
tive or optative (except in Xenophon), and some scholars would emend the 
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offending sigmatic subjunctives where they occur in the same sentence with © 
second aorists (as And.3.14) or even where the future has a widely different 
form (as éxr)evoetrat, subj. éxmredoy, cp. X. A. 5. 6. 21). 


VERBS OF CAUTION 


2220. Verbs of caution (2210 b, 2224 a) have, in negative clauses, 
the construction either of 

a. Verbs of effort, and take érws uf with the future indicative: 

eUAaBovpevor Grws uy... olxjooua taking care that I do not depart P. Ph. 
91 ¢, Spa skws pH cev droorjoovra beware lest they revolt from thee Hat. 3. 36. 

“pb. Verbs of fearing, and take uy (uh 0d) or drws wy (2230) with the ae 
tive (or optative) : 

épGre un wadOwpuev take care lest we suffer X.C.4. 1.15, guddrrov drws ph... els 
tobvarrloy EhOys be on your guard lest you come to the opposite X.M. 3.6. 16, 
bromrevopev . . . duds ph ob Kowvol dmoPfite we suspect that you will not prove 
impartial T.3.53, bromrretcas ph Thy Guna e Pe déyou, Fpero xr. suspecting that he 
meant his daughter, he asked, etc. X.C. 5.2.9. So with a past indicative (2233). 


OBJECT CLAUSES WITH VERBS OF FEARING 


2221. Object clauses after verbs of fear and caution are intro- 
duced by yy that, lest (Lat. ne), wy ot that . . . not, lest . . . not (Lat. 
ut = ne non). 

a. wy clauses denote a fear that something may or might happen; wh od 
clauses denote a fear that something may not or might not happen. Observe 
that the verb is negatived by od and not by yu7, which expresses an apprehension 
that the result will take place. 4 is sometimes, for convenience, translated by 
whether ; but it is not an indirect interrogative in such cases. 


2222. The construction of »4 after verbs of fearing has been developed from 
an earlier codrdinate construction in which yw was not a conjunction (that, lest) 
but a prohibitive particle. Thus, defdw wy re wd@now (A 470) I fear lest he may 
suffer. aught was developed from J fear + may he not suffer aught (1802) ; 
puracy Oé tis . . . Fotw, wh Adxos eloéOnoe wodty (O 521) but let there be a 
guard, lest an ambush enter the city, where the clause uy — eis édOyo. meant origi- 
nally may an ambush not enter. Here ua expresses the desire to avert some- 
thing (negative desire). 

a. When yw had become a pure conjunction of subordination, it was used 
even with the indicative and with the optative with dy. Some scholars regard 
uy with the indicative as standing for dpa wu (hence an indirect interrogative). 
Observe that the character of 47 after verbs of fearing is different from that in 
final clauses, though the construction is the same in both cases. 


2223. For the use of the subjunctive, without a verb of fearing, with 7, 
see 1801, 1802; with ui od see 1801, with ot uy see 1804. 

2224. Verbs and expressions of fear are: hoBotpar, SéSo.Ka or $€81a, rapBS,- 
Ted and wépptxa (mostly poetical); Serves ely, Sedov eam, Séog earl, hoPepds 
elpt, hoBepdy éort, etc. 
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a. Sometimes it is not actual fear that is expressed but only apprehension, 
anxiety, suspicion, etc. These are the verbs and expressions of caution: ova; 
A05pd, dmioTd, drurriay exw (wapéxw), bromreda, voTpotpar, alo-yivopar (rare), 
klvS0ve5 ott, mporSoxia tori. Here belong also, by analogy, épa, cKomd, 
évvod, edAaBodpar, hpovrifw, puddrrw (-ova:), which admit also the construction 
of verbs of effort (2210 b). ; 


I. FEAR RELATING TO THE FUTURE 


2225. Object clauses after verbs of fear and caution take the 
subjunctive after primary tenses, the optative (or subjunctive, 2226) 
after secondary tenses. 

doBotpar py yeryra I fear tt may happen. 

poBodpac pH ob yévyta I fear tt may not happen. 

epoBovpny pa) yevorro (Or yévyrat) [ feared tt might happen. 

EdoBovpny pi) ov yévorto (regularly yévyrac) I feared it might not happen. 

Sé50cKa py. . . emchabdyeda THs ofkade 6500 I am afraid lest we may forget the 
way home X. A. 3.2.25, poBetrat ph . . . Ta ErxaTa wady he is afraid lest he 
suffer the severest punishment X.C.3.1.22, ppovritw wh xpdricrov 7 porotyay Tam 
thinking that it may prove (2228) best for me to be silent X.M.4. 2.39, @eoay 
of “EdAnves wh wpocdyoev pds 7d képas kal . . . adrovs karaxépeay the Greeks were 
seized with fear lest they might advance against their flank and cut them down 
X. A.1. 10.9, dédcuer ph ob BéBarcoe Fre we fear you are not to be depended on 
T.3. 57, 03 robro déd0txa, wh ox Fxw 8 Te 6G éxdorw Tov Pidtwy .. . adda wh odK 
%xo lxavods ofs 66 Tam afraid not that I may not have enough (lit. anything) to 
give to each of my friends, but that I may not have enough friends on whom to 
bestow my gifts X. A. 1.7.7. 

a. The aorist is very common after w4. After secondary tenses Hom. usually 
has the optative. 

b. uh od with the optative is rare and suspicious (X. A. 3. 5. 3). 


2226. After secondary tenses, the subjunctive presents the fear 
vividly, ¢.¢. as it was couceived by the subject. Cp. 2197. 

édoBodvro uh rt why they feared lest she might (may) meet with some accident 
X.8.2.11, épo8AOnoav ph xal éri cpas b orpards xwpjoy they became fearful that 
the army might (may) advance against themselves too T. 2.101. So when the 
fear extends up to the present time: é@oBybqv . . . Kal vdv reBopdPnuar pH Ties 
ipav dyvohrwsl we I was struck with fear and even now Tam in a state of agita- 
tion lest sume of you may disregard me Aes.2.4. The vivid use of subjunctive 
is common in the historians, especially Thucydides. 


2227. The optative after a primary tense is rare and suspected 
(1245, Hat. 7.103, S. Aj. 279). 


2228. The subjunctive and optative after uy (or drws py) may 
denote what may prove to be an object of fear (future ascertainment). 


5é50txa py dpictov HI am «afraid lest it prove to be best §. Ant. 1114, eecay 
py Nira Tis... piv eurenruxor they feared lest some madness might prove to 
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have fallen upon us X.A.5.7,26. The aorist subjunctive refers to the past in 
delSocxa . . . wy oe wapeirn I fear it may prove that she beguiled thee A555; cp. 
K 99, » 216, w 491 (after op). 


2229. The future is rare with verbs of fearing after py. 


PoPoGpuar 5é ph rivas Hdovas Adovais elphoouer évayrias and I apprehend that we 
shall find some pleasures opposite to other pleasures P. Phil.13a. So with verbs 
of caution: 89a wh woddGv Exdore hudy xepav dehoer sec to it lest each one of 
us may have need of many hands X.C. 4.1. 18. , 

a. The future optative seems not to occur except in X.H. 6.4.27, X.M. 
1.2.7, BP. Euth. 15d. 


2230. érws yy with the subjunctive or optative is sometimes used 
instead of yy after verbs of feur and caution to imply fear that some- 
thing will happen. 

od doped. . . brws ph dvbo.ov mpaypa Tuyxdvys mpadrTwv; are you not afraid 
that you may chance to be doing an unholy deed ? P. uth. 4 e, 7ddws y ay (Opé- 
Ware Tov Gvdpa), el wy PoBoluny bruws wh ex’ atrév pe rpdrorro T should gladly keep 
the man if Idid not fear lest he might turn against me X.M.2.9.3; see also 
2220 b. : : 


2231. dxws py with the future indicative (as after verbs of effort) 
is sometimes used instead of py with the subjunctive. 

bé50rKa rws wh... avdryKn yerhoerat (v. 1. yévnrat) I fear lest a necessity may 
arise D.9.75. The future optative occurs once (1.17.22). On py or érws wh 
with verbs of caution, see 2220 a. 


2232. The potential optative with dy is rarely used after pj. 


dedidres ph kaTadvein av (Mss. xaradvOeinoav) 6 Sfyos fearful lest the people 
should be put down L.13.51. The potential use is most evident when an opta- 
tive occurs in the protasis: ef dé reves PoBodvrat wh parala av yévorro a’Ty } KaTa- 
oxeuy, ef worenos eyepOein, evvonrdtw dri xrr. if some are afraid that this condition 
of things may prove vain, if war should arise, let them (him) consider that, ete. 
X. Vect. 4.41. 


ll. FEAR RELATING TO THE PRESENT OR PAST 


2233. Fear that something actually is or was is expressed by ju} 
with the indicative (negative jy) od). 

Sé50Ka . . . wh wANVa Seer T fear that you need a beating Ar. Nub. 493, adn 
8pa wh walfwy Ereyev but have a care that he was not speaking in jest P. Th. 145 b, 
poPotueda wy auporépwr dua quaprixapey we are afraid that we have fatled of both 
objects at once T.3. 53, dpGre py ovx éuol . . . mporhxer Myov Sodvac have a care lest 
tt does not rest with me to give an account And. 1. 103. 

a. Contrast @oBotuar ph adnbds éoriy I fear that it is true with @oPotua wy 
adyees 7 fear tt may prove true (2228). 

b. The aorist occurs in Homer ; deldw ph 6) mdvTa Gea vypepréa elvev I fear 
‘that all the goddess said was trne € 300. 
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OTHER CONSTRUCTIONS WITH VERBS OF FEARING 


2234. In Indirect Questions. — Here the ideas of fear and doubt are joined. 
Thus, PdBos ef relow Séoroivay euyy (direct relow ; 1916) I have my doubts whether 
Ishall (can) persuade my mistress HE. Med. 184, rhv Oedv 3° brws Adbw Sédorxa 
(direct Gs \d@w ; 1805) Lam fearful how I shall escape the notice af the goddess 
BE. 1. T.995, d€50cca 8 re droxpivotuar I aim afraid what to answer P. Th. 195 c. 


2235. In Indirect Discourse with os (rarely érws) that. — Verbs of fearing 
may have the construction of verbs of thinking and be followed by a dependent 
statement, This occurs regularly only when the expression of fear is negatived. 
Thus, dvdpds 5 77 Ovyarpl uh Pood ws drophoes do not fear that you wiil be at a 
loss for a husband for your daughter X.C.5.2.12. Here y# or érws wh} would 
be regular. With as the idea is fear, thinking that. 


2236. With or: (és) Causal. — éoBetro dre dd Aus... 73 Baap edbxer abrG 
elvac he was afraid because the dream seemed to him to be from Zeus X. A. 
3.1.12. 


2237. With a Causal Participle. — otre rhv dxpémoduy . . . mpadidovs EpoByOn 
nor was he terrified at having betrayed the Acropolis Lyc. 17. 


2238. With the Infinitive. — Verbs of fearing often take an object infini- 
tive (present, future or aorist) with or withont the article ; and with or without 
wh (2741). Thus, doBjcerae détxety he will be afraid to injure X. C. 8.7.15, ob 
poBotueba éhacowcer bar we are not afraid that we shall be beaten T.5. 105 (the 
future infinitive is less common than pj with the subjunctive), dudrarrépuevos 7d 
AUrfoal Tia (= wh AITHow) taking care to offend no one ID, 18.258, épuddétaro ph 
a&mictos yevéc bat he took precautions not to become an object of distrust X. Ag.8. 5. 

a. With the articular infinitive, goBodpa:, etc. meaus simply 7 fear; with the 
infinitive without the article, goSobue. commonly has the force of hesitate, feel 
repugnance, etc. Cp. poBoduar ddcxety and PoPoiuar wh ddcxetv; I fear to do 
wrong (and do not do it); ¢oBoiuar rd ddixety J fear wrong-doing (in general, 
by myself or by another), like doBoipat thy ddixiav. 

2239. With dore of Result (after a verb of caution).— hy ofy EhO@wpev én’ 
avrov’s mplv puddtacGa wore wy ANPOHrac if then we move against them before 
they take precautions (so as) not to be caught X.A.7.3.385. 


CAUSAL CLAUSES 


2240. Causal clauses are introduced by dri, didri, dsderep. because, 
émei, ererdy, OTE, Sardre Since, ds as, since, because. The negative is ov. 

a. Also by poetic otvexa (= of Evexa) and dBobvena (= drov évexa) because, 
edre Since (poetic and Ionic; also temporal), and by Sov since (Hat, 1. 68, X.C. 
8.4.31, I. 4.186). Homer has 6 or & re because. 

b. ds frequently denotes a reason imagined to be true by the principal sub- 
ject and treated by him as a fact (2241). ét often follows 8:4 rodro, did 
7h5e, €k robrov, ToUrw. Sot stands for 1a Todro, br. Sre and Smére usually 
mean when (cp. cum); aS causal conjunctions they are rare, as ére Tolvvy Tod 
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obrws exec Since then this is the case, D.1.1, xakera.. . 7a wapbyra orébr’ dvdpdv 
ortparny av rowtrwy orepbueba the present stute of affairs ts dificult since we are 
deprived of such generals X.A.3,2.2. Causal ére, temporal ére rarely, can 
begin a sentence. When they approach the meaning if, ére and drére take uj. 
In Attic prose inscriptions érei is rare, 5:67¢ does not occur, and dv évexa is 
generally used for dcdzep. 


2241. Causal clauses denoting a fact regularly take the indicative 
after primary and secondary tenses. ; 

érel Se byes od Bovrecbe cvpmropeverOat, avd-yxn 5% wor } byas wpoddvTa 7G Kipov 
pirte xpnoOa Krr, but since you do nut wish to continue the march with me, I 
must either retain the friendship of Cyrus by renouncing you, etc. X. A, 1. 3.5, 
68 éffrwoas Huds ws Tobs wey Pldrous .. . €6 Torety Suvdueba . . ., 0858 7a oUTwS 
éxet but as to that which has excited your envy of us, our supposed ability (lit. 
because, as you think, we are able) to benefit vur friends, not even ts this so X. Hi. 
6.12, ériyyxave yap éd’ dudins mopevduevos di6re érérpwro for he happened to be 
riding on a wagon from the fact that he had been wounded X. A. 2.2, 14, 


2242. But causal clauses denoting an alleged or reported reason 
(implied indirect discourse, 2622) take the optative after secondary 
tenses. 

(ot A@nvaioc) Tov Tlepuchea exdxclov bre orparryds Sv odk éretd-yor the Athenians 
reviled Pericles on the ground that, though he was general, he did not lead them 
out T.2.21, efye Adyew . . . ws Aaxedaipdmor 51a Tofto wohkenhoeay avrots bri otk 
eA Ho aev jet * Aynoiddov edOciv én” adr dy Pelopidas was able to say that the Lace- 
daemonians had made war upon them (the Thebans) for the reason that they 
had not been willing to march against him (the King of Persia) with Agesilaus 
X. H. 7. 1. 34, 


2243. Cause may be expressed also by the unreal indicative with 
éy or the potential optative with dv. 

ered dud twas abrods dda dv droddraTe since you would long ago have per- 
ished had it depended on yourselves 1). 18.49, Sdovar ofv cov wapapeivar uty: ws 
éya o08 av évds Fdiov dxovcaue 4 cod accordingly I beg you to stay with us; 
because there is no one (in my opinion) to whom I should more gladly listen 
than to you P. Pr. 335 d. 


2244. érei may introduce a codrdinate command (imperative S. El. 352, 
potential optative, P.G.474b), wish (S.O.T. 661), or question (S. O. T. 390). 
Cp. the use of dere, 2275. Sometimes, with the indicative, éei has the force of 
although (P. 8. 187 a).— A causal clause may have the value of ydép with a coér- 
dinate main clause. So often in tragedy with os in answers (S. Aj.39; cp. X.C. 
4,2,25),— A clause with ére, apparently introducing a consequence, may give 
the reason for a preceding question (A 32). 


2245. Cause may also be expressed by a relative clause (2555), by 
a participle (2064, 2085, 2086), by 7 or &é& 75 with the infinitive 
(2033, 2034 b). 


2246. ei oretrep, when it expresses the real opinion of the writer or speaker, 
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may have a causal force, as é¢y® ... #douar pév bp bydv Tiudpevos, etrep AvOpwrds 
eius I am pleased at being honoured by you, since (Sit. if indeed) I am a man 
X. A. 6. 1.26, 


2247. Many verbs of emotion state the cause more delicately 
with ei (éav) if as a mere supposition than by én. The negative is yy 
OF ov. 


a. So with ayavarré am indignant, ayapar am content, atoyxpov teri it is a 
shame, aloeytvopar am ashamed, &xGopae take hard, Savev torre it is @ shame, 
Sevov trocotpar am indignant, Savpato am astonished, pépdopar blame, pbove 
am jealous, etc. The if clause is usually indicative, sometimes an unreal indica 
tive, a subjunctive, or a potential optative. Thus, Gaupdtw ef pi BonOycere iptv 
airots I am surprised if you will not help yourselves X. 1. 2.3.83, dyavaxrG ef 
obTwot & vod pi ots 7’ elus elwety I am grieved that Iam thus unable to say what 
Imean P.ULach. 194 a, decvdv rotovpevor ef rods ériBovrevortas spdy TH wrAYGE BH 
elcovra indignant that they could not discover those who were plotting against 
their commons T. 6.60, dromov av efn, ci undév pev éuod Adyovros abrol Boare thy 
énwvuplay tT Ov Epywr..., suo dé Aéyorros éwirdddrnode, xal wh yevouévys ev xploews 
wepl rod mpdyparos Hw dv, yeyovdros b¢ éhéyxou dmogediera it would be absurd if, 
when I say nothing, you shout out the name of what he has done, but when I do 
speak, you forget tt; and absurd if, while he should have been condemned when 
no investigation was instituted concerning the matter, he should yet get of now 
when the proof has been given Aes. 1.85 (cp. 2904 b), wh Gavpdgere 5° dv re palw- 
pat Méywr do not ve surprised if I seem to say something 1. Ep. 6. 7, répas Néyets, ef 
... ob« av SdvatvTo dabety it is @ marvel you are telling if they could be un- 
detected P. Men.91 d. 


b. After a past tense we have either the form of direct discourse or the opta- 
tive, as in indirect discourse. Thus, éOaduatoy ef re eke Tis xpyoatbar TE éovy 
abroi I kept wondering if any one could deal with his theory P. Ph. 95a, éwetrev 

. ws Secvdy ety el 6 pev ... RavOlas broxpivdyevos ovrws .. . peyarbpixos yévorro he 
added that it was a shame if a@ man who played the réle of Xanthias should 
prove himself so noble minded Aes. 2. 157, @xripoy ef dXdaotwwrTo they pitied them 
in case they should be captured X. A. 1.4.7 (cp, 2622 a). Sometimes the con- 
struction used after a primary tense is retained after a secondary tense (X. C. 
4.3.3). 


2248. These verbs admit also the construction with $r.. 


ph Saupafere dre xarerGs pépw do not be surprised that I take tt hard X. A. 
1.3.3, EBatpatoy bre Kipos ottre Gddov wéuret ... otre abros palyorro (implied 
indirect discourse) they were surprised that Cyrus neither sent some one else nor 
appeared himself 2.1.2, Homey ayarBvres bre Ta cwpara drecwodueba we have 
reached here, content that we have saved our lives 5.5.18. The construction 
with éri r@ and the infinitive (2033b) also occurs: (Zwxpdrys) éPaupdfero 
ért r@~... edxddws Hv Socrates was admired because he lived contentedly 
X.M.4,8.2. 


a. 67. after verbs of emotion really means thal, not because. 
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RESULT CLAUSES (CONSECUTIVE CLAUSES) 


2249. A clause of result denotes a consequence of what is stated 
in the principal clause. 


2250. Result clauses are introduced by the relative word dere 
(rarely by >) as, that, so that. In the principal clause the demon- 
strative words ottws thus, rowttos such, rocottos so great, are often 
expressed. dore is from és and the connective ré, which has lost its 
meaning. 

a. To a Clause with ol7ws, etc. Herodotus sometimes adds a clause either 
with ré or without a connective, where Attic would employ wave; cp. 3.12. 


2251. There are two main forms of result clauses: dare with the 
infinitive and gore with a finite verb. With the infinitive, the nega- 
tive is generally py; with a finite verb, od. On the use in indirect 
discourse and on irregularities, see 2759. 


2252. Consecutive ws occurs almost always with the infinitive (chiefly in 
Herodotus, Xenophon, Aeschylus, and Sophocles) ; with a finite verb occasion- 
ally in Herodotus and Xenophon. With the infinitive, the orators and Thu- 
cydides (except 7.34) have deve. 


2253. Consecutive wore (ws) with a finite verb does not occur in Homer, 
who uses coordination instead (cp. 6é in A10). Two cases of &s 7€ occur with 
the infinitive (142; ¢21 may mean and so), where the infinitive might stand 
alone, since Homer uses the infinitive to denote an intended or possible result. 


2254. A clause with wore and the infinitive is merely added to the 
clause containing the main thought in order to explain it. . The con- 
sequence is stated without any distinction of time and only with 
difference of stage of action. 

a. Since the infinitive expresses merely the abstract verbal idea, its use with 
dore (as with wpiv) outside of indirect discourse cannot explicitly denote a fact. 
By its datival nature (1969), the infinitive is simply a complement to, or expla- 
nation of, the governing word. dove is one of the means to reinforce this explana- 
tory office of the infinitive. The origin of its use is snggested by the comparison 
with dc0s sufficient for, ofes capable of (2003) and the infinitive, which was not 
originally dependent on these words. 


2255. A clause with dore and a finite verb contains the main 
thought, and is often so loosely connected with the leading verb as to 
be practically independent and coérdinate. dare may thus be simply 
introductory and take any construction found in an independent sen- 
tence. The consequence expresses distinctions of time and stage 
of action. ; 


2256, Result may also be expressed by relative clauses (2556). 
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DIFFERENCE BETWEEN @otve WITH THE INDICATIVE AND Gore WITH 
THE INFINITIVE 


2257. A clauseof result with dove stating that something actually 
occurred as a fact must be expressed by the indicative. 


2258. A clause of result with dove stating that something may 
occur in consequence of an intention, tendency, capacity, and in gen- 
eral in consequence of the nature of an object or action, is regularly 
expressed by the infinitive. When a consequence is stated without 
affirming or denying its actual occurrence, the infinitive is in place. 
The infinitive may therefore denote a fact, but does not explicitly 
state this to be the case; and is, in general, permissible in all cases 
where the attainment of the result is expected, natural, or possible, 
and its actual occurrence is not emphasized; as it is emphasized by 
the indicative. ; 

a. éore with the infinitive does not state a particular fact. The iufinitive is 
preferred in clauses containing or implying a negative. dere with the indicative 
is preferred after eis roOro #jxec and like phrases when affirmative (cp. 2265, 2266, 
2274). 


2259. This difference may be illustrated by examples. 

Exw rpippeas bore édeiv 7d exelywy woiov J have triremes (so as) to catch their ves- 
sel X.A.1.4.8 (Gore efov would mean so that I caught with an essentially differ- 
ent meaning), rdvras orw diaribels Gore adT@ civar Pldovs treating all in such a 
manner that they should be his friends X. A.1.1.5 (an intended result, 2267), 
olTe didcepar IG budy ws ob66 Setrvoy Exw ev 7G euavTod xwpe I am treated by you 
in such @ manner that I cannot even sup in ny own country X. H. 4.1.33 (a 
fact), dete rdpodoy wih elvar mapa mipyor, GAMA Be adr pwécwy Sifeay So that it 
was impossible to pass by the side of a tower, but the guards went through the 
middle of them T. 3.21, xpavyhy roddhy érolovy cadobvres dddArjAous GoTe Kai Tovs 
mwovewlous dxovery* HoTe ol per eyyirara T&v rodeulwy cal Epvyor they made a loud 
noise by calling each other so that even the enemy could hear ; consequently those 
of the enemy who were nearest actually fled X.A.2.2.17. Here the fact that 
some of the enemy fled is proof that they actually heard the cries; but the 
Greek states merely that the noise was loud enough to be heard. Had the 
clause dere ... &pvyor not been added, we could only have inferred that 
the noise was heard. 


@ote (RARELY #$) WITH THE INFINITIVE 


2260. The infinitive with dore denotes an anticipated or possible 
result; but the actual occurrence of the result is not stated, and is to 
be inferred only. The negative is p#, but ob is used when the dore 
clause depends on a clause itself subordinate to a verb of saying or 
thinking (2269). Op. 2759. 
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a. Sore with the infinitive means as to, so as to; but with a subject neces- 
sary in English it must often be translated by so that. 


2261. The infinitive with dere is usually present or aorist, rarely perfect 
(e.g. D. 18.257). The future is common only in indirect discourse (D. 19. 72). 


2262. dere (@s) With the infinitive is used when its clause serves 
only to explain the principal clause. Thus, 


2263. (I) After expressions denoting ability, capacity, or to effect 
something. 


ToAAG mpGypuaTa mapetxov ol BapBapor. . . éhagpol yap Hoary, bore Kal eyyibev 
gevyoures dwopevyey the barbarians caused great annoyance ; for they were so 
nimble that they could escape even though they made off after they had ap- 
proached quite near X.A. 4.2.27, 6 worapds rocodr0s Bdbos ws nde ra Sdpara 
brepéxery the river of such a depth that the spears could not even project 
above the surface 3.5.7 (on rogoiros bcos etc. see 2003), rocadrny kpavyiy .. . 
érolncay Gore . . . Tods Takidpxous eAOety they made such an uproar as to bring 
the taxtarchs D. 54, 5. 

a. The idea of effecting may be unexpressed: (KAéapxos) #Aavver eri rods 
Mévwvos dot’ éxelvous exmerdHx Gar Clearchus advanced against the soldiers of 
Menon so (i.e. by so doing he brought it about) that they were thoroughly Jrighi- 
ened X.A.1.5.18; cp. 2267. Several verbs of effecting take cre when the 
result is intended and where the simple infinitive is common (2267 b). 


2264. (11) After a comparative with 7 than. 


HoOovro airév éhitTw exovra Svvapiy # Gore rods Pidovs dperety they perceived 
that he possessed too little power to benefit his friends X.H.4. 8.23, of dxovricrat 
Bpaxtrepa yxdvrivoy hws eéixveicOar Tay cperdovnt av the javelin throwers hurled 
their javelins too short a distance to reach the slingers X.A.3.3.7. After a com- 
payative, ws is aS common as wore. 

a. Sore may here be omitted : xpeiscov’ # pépew xaxd evils too great to be 
endured E. Hec. 1107. 

b. On positive adjectives with a comparative force, see 1068. 


* 2265. (III) After a principal clause that is negatived. 


ovk Exouev dpydpiov Sore dyopdtew ra éemirideca we have no money (so as) to 
buy provisions X.A.7.8.5, odels rumor els rocotT dvadelas agixero dare ToL0d- 
Tév Tt TOAwATaL Totety NO OnE ever reached such a degree of shamelessness as to 
dare to do anything of the sort D. 21. 62 (cp. 2258 a). Here are included ques- 
tions expecting the answer no: tls ovrus éori dewds Néyev ore ce Teigat; who is 
so eloquent as to persuade you? X.A.2.5.15. After negative (as after com- 
parative, 2264) clauses, the infinitive is used, since there would be no reason 
for the éore clause if the action of the principal clause did not take place. But 
the indicative occurs occasionally (L. 13. 18, Ant. 5. 43). 


2266. (IV) After a principal clause that’ expresses a condition. 
ef wh els robo pavlas ddixduny Gore ériOvpetv . . . woddois pdxecOau if I had not 


reached such @ degree of madness as to desire to contend with many L. 8. 29 (cp. 
2258 a). 
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2267. (V) To express an intended result, especially after a verb 
of effecting, as ro, diampérropat, etc. 

way wootow Sore Siknv wh Sddvar they use every efort (so as) to avoid being 
punished P.G.479 c, dipbdpas . . . cvvéowwy ws wh darecOar THs Kbppys TO Vdwp 
they stitched the skins so that the water should not touch the hay X. A.1.5. 10. 

a. The infinitive here expresses only the result, while the idea of purpose 
comes only from the general sense and especially from the meaning of the lead- 
ing verb. iva yy in the above examples would express only purpose. 

b. A clause of intended result is often used where 8rws might occur in an 
object clause after a verb of effort (2211); as unxavas edphooper dar’ és 7b way ce 
TOvd dwadddtae rovwy we will find means (so as) to free thee entirely from these 
troubles A. Eum. 82. The infinitive alone, denoting purpose, is here more usual. 


2268. (VI) To state a condition or a proviso (on condition that, 
provided that). 


mwodrd wer dy Xpquar Zdwxe Birorldns dor’ Exe Qpesv Philistides would have 
given a large sum on condition of his holding Oreus D.18.81, dricxvoivro Gare 
éxmdetv they gave their promise on the condition that they should sail out K. A. 
5.6.26. On condition that is commonly expressed by é¢ ¢ or é¢’ gre (2279) 
with or without a preceding émt rodry. 


2269. A result clause with dere and the indicative, dependent 
on an infinitive in indirect discourse, and itself quoted, takes 
the infinitive, and usually retains the negative of the direct 
form. ; 

Epagay rods oTpaTLwras eis TOSTO Tous EAOety bor’ ovk ebédew wiverv, ef wh dvOo- 
oulas etn they said that the soldiers reached such a degree of daintiness as to be 
unwilling to drink wine unless it had a strong bouquet X. H.6.2.6 (direct: 
ore obk HOedov rivey, With od retained in indirect discourse). See also 2270 b. 

So even when the principal verb takes 8r:, as évvonodtw re ovrws Fin Tére 
aéppw THs prexlas Ry Gor . . . ov« dv rodd@ Vorepoy TedevT#oat Tov Blov let him 
consider that he was then so far advanced in years that he would have died soon 
afterwards X.M.4. 8.1. , 

a. The future infinitive here represents the future indicative: ofera: duds els 
torobrov etbelas dn wpoBeBnxevar ore xal radra dvarercOhoec Oa he thinks that 
you have already reached such a degree of simplicity as to aliow yourselves to be 
persuaded even of this Aes.3.256. Outside of indirect discourse, the future 
infinitive with dore is rare (-yevyjoeo Gar D. 16.4, etrerGac D.29.5). 

b. dore with the optative in indirect discourse is very rare (X. H. 3. 5. 23, 
L17.1). 


2270. dy with the infinitive expressing possibility, and represent- 
ing either a potential indicative or a potential optative, occasionally 
follows dare (és). 

a. Not in indirect discourse: xaé jot of Geol ovrws év rots lepots eojunvay Sore kai 
lub ny av yrSvae (= lddrys Eyre dy or yvoly dv) rir Hs novapxlas daréxeo Gal pe det 
and the gods declared to me so clearly in the sacrifices that even a common man 
could understand that I must keep aloof from sovereignty X.A,6,1.31, & 7¢ 
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dogpare? in copar ws pndév avy Ere xaxdv waGely (= ovdév Av Eri wadboyn) I shall 
soon be safe from suffering any further evil X.C.8.7.27. The difference in 
meaning is very slight between the construction with the potential optative and 
that with the infinitive with &y representing the potential optative. 

N.—Rarely in other cases. Thus, ra 8€ évrds ovrws éxalero bore... 
Hdwra av és Viwp Poxpov shas abrovs pimre (= Eppirrov, 2304) but their inter- 
nal paris were inflamed to such a degree that they would have been most glad 
to throw themselves into cold water (had they been permitted) T. 2.49. 

b. In indirect discourse: ap ofy Soxe? rw indy d\vydpws ovrus exev ypnudrur 
Nixddnpos Gore wapadurety (= mapédurev) dv ri TSv ToxovTwy; does tt seem to any 
one of you that Nicodemus so despised money that he would have neglected any 
agreement of the sort ? Is. 8. 37. 


2271. wore is often used with the infinitive when the infinitive 
without dare is regular or more common. 

a. So with many verbs, especially of will or desire. Thus, Zreiay rods’ AOn- 
valous wore ékayaryety éx IIlvAov Meconvlous they prevailed upon the Athentans (so 
as) to withdraw the Messenians from Pylus T, &. 35, denBévres . . . éxdorwr ldig 
dore YndloacGar Tov wbrdenov having begged each privately (so as) to vote for the 
war 1.119, érolnca dore dbfat ToUTw Too mpds éué Torduov watcacba I brought it 
about so that it seemed best to him to desist from warring ayainst me X.A.1.6.6. 

N.—Such verbs are: dmréyopuar, Sdouar ask, diamparrouar, Siddoxw, dixad, 
Bivapar, eédtw, elpyw, éalda rivd exw, érayyéddrouai, éralpw, %xw am able, 
béoparey rl Tim ixvetrat, a phrase with xaOlorapat, EvyxwpO, wapadldwp, relbw 
(and mrapackevatw = reldw), mépixa, roid, mpobipotpar, mporpémouat,. puddrropwac 
(2289), wnolfopa. : 

b, When the infinitive is the subject : rdvu ydp por énédnoer bore eldévar for it 
concerned me exceedingly to know X. C. 6. 3.19. 

N.—So with geri, yiyvera:, etc., ddtav when it was decreed, cvvéBy (Thuc.), 
ouvérinre, cuvpvexe (Hat.), rpoopce. Cp. 1985. ; 

c. With adjectives, especially such as are positive in form but have a com- 
parative force and denote a deficiency or the like (1063) ; as queis yap ere véoe 
ore rocotror mpaypya Siedécba for we are still too young to decide so inyportant a 
matter P.Pr.314b. So with (Scars, édlyos, Pixpds, yépwy ; and with ixavds, ddv- 
varos (and with dvvac@ac). 


2272. On the absolute infinitive with ds (less often with dave) 
see 2012, 


@oTe (WS) WITH A FINITE VERB 


2273. Any form used in simple sentences may follow dare (rarely 
és) with a finite verb. ore has no effect on the mood of a finite 
verb. 

a. ws is found especially in Xenophon. 

2274. dere so that with the indicative states the actual result of 


the action of the leading verb. This is especially common in narra- 
tive statements with the aorist tense. The negative is od. 
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émimimres xiwy Amderos Gore awéxpype wai ra dara kal robs dvOpdrovs an 
immense amount of snow fell so that it buried both the arms and the men X.A. 
4,4.11, els roooGrory UBpews FrOov or” €reway twas edradveyv abroy they reached such 
a pitch of insolence that they persuaded you to expel him 1.16.9 (ep. 2248 a), 
ovrw oxatds el. . . dot’ ob dbvacat KTA. are you so stupid that you are not able, 
etc. D. 18.120 (of a definite fact; with wy d¥vacPa the meaning would be so 
stupid as not to be able, expressing a characteristic). So after the locution 
rocovrou déw, as TogovrTov déw mepl TOY uh mpoonkbvrwy ikavds elvar Néyew, Hore 
dé5oixa xrrd. Tam so far from able to speak about that which does not refer to 
my case that I fear, ete, L.17.1. as is very rare: voulgw ovrws txew os droort- 
covrat abrof ai rédes I consider that it is the case that the cities will revolt from 
him X. H. 6,1. 14. 

a. Sq when cre introducing an independent sentence practically has the 
force of ofy, roivury, rovyapoty and so therefore, consequently. Thus xat els per 
Thy borepalay ody Fxev- bod of "EddAnves eppdvrigoy and on the next day he did not 
come; consequently the Greeks were anxious X.A.2.3.25. Cp. 2275. This use 
appears sometimes with the infinitive: dor’ éuée éuaurdy dvepwrav and so I kent 
asking myself P. A, 22e. 


2275. With an imperative, a hortatory or prohibitory subjunc- 
tive, or an interrogative verb, a clause with dere is codrdinate rather 
than subordinate, and dere has the force of kai ovtws. 

Bore Odppe and so be not afraid X.C. 1.3.18, Gore... wh Oavpdons and so 


do not wonder P.Phae.274a, aore wéGev iodow; and so how do they know? 
D, 29. 47. 


2276. wore (ds) occurs rarely with the participle (instead of the 
infinitive) by attraction to a preceding participle (And.4, 20, X.C.7. 
5. 46, D. 10. 40, 58. 23). 


2277. ware (as) may be used with a past tense of the indicative 
with dy (potential indicative and unreal indicative). 

to.oitéy Ti érolnoey ws was av yr bri dopévy Feovoe She made a movement so 
that every one could recognize that she heard the music with pleasure X.S. 9. 3, 
katepalveTo wavra abrédey Bote ov av ZhaGev abrdv dpudpyevos 6 KNéwy Te oTpare 
everything was clearly visible from it, so that Cleon could not have escaped his 
notice in setting out with his force T. 5.6. 


2278. dore (as) is used rarely with the optative without dé (by 
assimilation to a preceding optative) and with the potential optative 
with dv. 

ef ris THY yuvatka Thy chy ovrw Oeparedceey ore hirely abrhy wadAd\ov morhoeer 
éautdyv # cé xrh. Uf some one should pay such aitention to your wife as to make 
her love him better than yourself X.C.5.5. 30 (ep, 2266), rocodrou Sets éddov rivds 
Gétos efvar Gore pionGelns dy dixacsrar’ dvOpdrwy you are so far unworthy of com- 
passion that you would be detested most justly of all men 19,387.49, ws &y X. Ag. 
6.7, X.C, 7.5.37, 7.5.81, 
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CLAUSES WITH é¢ @ AND éf @te€ INTRODUCING A PROVISO 


2279. é¢’ d and é¢’ dre on condition that, for the purpose of take the 
infinitive or (less often) the future indicative, and may be introduced, 
in the principal clause, by the demonstrative émi tovrw. Negative jx. 

aipedévres ep Gre cvyypayar vduous having been chosen for the purpose of com- 
piling laws X. H. 2.3.11, %pacav dwoddoev (rods vexpos) eg G wh xalew ras 
olxlas the barbarians said they would surrender the dead on condition that he 
would not burn their houses X. A. 4.2.19, ddieuév oe, éwl rovrw pévrot, eg’ gre 
pnkért. . . prrocopely we release you, on this condition however, that you no 
longer search after wisdom P.A.29c. Future indicative: tvvéBnoav ef gre 
etlacw ék HWedkorovyjcou iardborovdoc xat pndérore émiByoovrar aiths they made an 
agreement on condition that they should depart from the Peloponnesus under a 
truce and never set foot on it again T. 1.103. ; 

a. These constructions do not occurin Homer. The future indicative is used 
by Herodotus and Thucydides on the analogy of relative clauses equivalent to 
consecutive clauses. These authors also use éml roicde for érl rotTy. 


GONDITIONAL CLAUSES 


2280. A condition is a supposition on which a statement is based. 
A conditional sentence commonly consists of two clauses: 

The protasis: the conditional, or subordinate, clause, expressing a 
supposed or assumed case (if). 

The apodosis: the conclusion, or principal clause, expressing what 
follows if the condition is realized. The truth or fulfilment of the 
conclusion depends on the truth or fulfilment of the conditional 
clause. ; 

a. The protasis has its name from mpéraccs, lit. stretching forward, that which 
is put forward (in logic, a premiss); the apodosis, from daddoacs, lit. giving 
back, return; i.¢. the resuming or answering clause. 


2281. The protasis usually precedes, but may follow, the apodosis. 


2282. The protasis is introduced by «i if. 
a. Homer has also ai, which is an Aeolic (and Doric) form. 


2283. With the subjunctive mood, ei commonly takes dy (Epic & 
ke OF ed xev, not éay). 

a. There are three forms, éav, qv, dv. édv is the ordinary form in Attic 
prose and inscriptions; #» appears in Ionic and in the older Attic writers (the 
tragic poets and Thucydides) ; av, generally in the later writers (sometimes to- 
gether with édy), very rarely in Attic inscriptions. In Plato dy is commoner 
than é&4y. Xenophon has all three forms. 

b. vis from ef + dy, dv from % (another form of e/) + a». The etymology 
of édy is uncertain: either from #4 + dy or from e + dp. 
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2284. The particle dv is used in the apodosis: (1) with the opta- 
tive, to denote possibility (cp. 1824); (2) with the past tenses of the 
indicative, to denote either the non-fulfilment of the condition (1786) 
or, occasionally, repetition (1790). 


2285. The apodosis may be introduced by 8¢ or éAAd, less often by 
airdp. See under Particles. viv 3€ as it is, as it was corrects a sup- 
position contrary to fact. The apodosis sometimes has rére, rére 
87, ovrws (Hom. r@) comparable to Eng. then, in that case in the con- 
clusion of conditional sentences. 


2286. The negative of the protasis is wy because the subordinate 
clause expresses something that is conceived or imagined. py nega- 
tives the conditional clause as a whole. On ot adherescent in prota- 
sis, see 2698. 

The negative of the apodosis is od, in. case the principal clause 
states the conclusion as a fact on the supposition that the protasis 
is true; 7, when the construction requires that negative (2689). 


2287. The indicative, subjunctive, and optative moods, and the participle 
may stand in protasis and apodosis. The imperative and infinitive may be used 
in the apodosis. The future optative is not used in conditional sentences except 
in indirect discourse. The tenses in conditional sentences, except unreal condi- 
tions, have the same force as in simple sentences. 


2288. Instead of a formal conditional sentence the two members 
may be simply coédrdinated, the protasis having the form of an 
independent clause. . 

opixpodv haBé mwapdbevypa, kal mdvra lca. & Botdouar take an insignificant 
example, and you will know what I mean P. Th. 1540, mpdrreral 7 r&y bpiv 
Soxobvruv cuppéperv: Epwvos Alcxtvns something is going on (of a kind) that 
seems to be to your advantage. Aeschines ts dumb. YD. 18.198. Cp. ‘“ Take 
with you this great truth, and you have the key to Paul’s writings ” (Channing) ; 
‘* Petition me, perhaps I may forgive’’ (Dryden). Cp. 1839. 


CLASSIFICATION OF CONDITIONAL SENTENCES 
A. CLASSIFICATION ACCORDING TO FORM 


2289. Conditional sentences may be classified according to form 
or function (i.e. with reference to their meaning). Classified 
according to form, all conditional sentences may be arranged with 
regard to the form of the protasis or of the apodosis. 

Protasis: d with the indicative. 

ééy (rarely «¢) with the subjunctive, 
ef with the optative. 

Apodosis: with d», denoting what would (should) be or have been. 

without dy, not denoting what would (should) be or have been. 
GREEK GRAM. — 33 , 
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B. CLASSIFICATION ACCORDING TO FUNCTION 


2290. Greek possesses a great variety of ways to join protasis 
and apodosis, but certain types, as in English, are more common 
than others and have clear and distinet meanings. In the case of 
soine of the less usual types the exact shade of difference cannot be 
accurately known to us; as indeed to the Greeks themselves they 
were often used with no essential difference from the conventional 
types. In the following classification only the ordinary forms are 
given. 


ACCORDING TO TIME 


2291. This is the only functional distinction that characterizes all 
conditional sentences. Here are included also 2292, 2295, 2296. 


1. Present 


Protasis: a primary tense of the indicative. 
Apodosis: any form of the simple sentence. 
€i TavTa Totes, KaAwS ToLe’s if you do this, you do weil. 


2. Past 


Protasis: a secondary tense of the indicative. 

Apodosis: any form of the simple sentence. 

ei TaiTa éroiets, KaAws Exotics If you were doing this, you were doing 
well, eé tatra éroinaas, KarOs éxoinoas tf you did this, you did well. 


‘3. Future 


a. Protasis: ééy with the subjunctive. 
Apodosis: any form expressing future time. 
eay ratra Tous (romans), KaAds mojoas if you do this, you will do 
well. 
b. Protasis: «i with the future indicative. 
Apodosis: any form expressing future time. 
ei tadra womoes, weioa if you do this, you will suffer for it. 
c. Protasis: ei with the optative. 
Apodosis: dy with the optative. 
ei rata rowoins (mommjoeus), Kad@s dv rotoins (womjoeas) if you should 
(were to) do this, you would do well. 


According to Fulfilment or Non-fulfilment 


2292. Only one class of conditional sentences distinctly expresses 
non-fulfilment of the action. 
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1. Present or Past 


Protasis: ef with the imperfect indicative. 

Apodosis: dv with the imperfect indicative. 

el Tadra éxoieis, KaAZs dv eroies if you were (now) doing this, you would 
be doing well; if you had been doing this, you would have been doing well. 


2. Past 


_ Protasis: e? with the aorist indicative. 

Apodosis: dy with the aorist indicative. 

ei Tadta émoingas, KadGs ay éroinoas Uf you had done this, you would 
have done well, 

N.— Greek has no special forms to show that an action is or was fulfilled, 
however clearly this may be implied by the context. Any form of conditional 
sentence in which the apodosis does not express a rule of action may refer to an 
impossibility. 


According to Particular or General Conditions 
g 


2293. A particular condition refers to a definite act or to several 
definite acts occurring at a definite time or at definite times. 


2294. A general condition refers to any one of a series of acts 
that may oceur or may have occurred at any time. 


2295. General conditions are distinguished from particular con- 
ditions only in present and past time, and then only when there is no 
implication as to the fulfilment of the action. General conditions 
have no obligatory form, as any form of condition may refer to a rule 
of action or to a particular act; but there are two common types of 
construction : 


1. Present 


Protasis: éay with the subjunctive. 

Apodosis: present indicative. 

civ tadta rows (Tanons), c& érava if ever you do this, I always 
praise you. 


2, Past 


Protasis: « with the optative. 
Apodosis: imperfect indicative. 
2 “ é , \ 2 7 * a * 
ei tabra rooins (mouyoeas), é eryvouv if ever you did this, I always 
praised you. 
2296. But equally possible, though less common, are: 
ei Tatra Tots, oe era and ei ratra, éolers, oe exyvovy. 
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TABLE OF CONDITIONAL FORMS 


2297. In this Grammar the ordinary types of conditional sen- 
tences are classified primarily according to time. The Homeric and 
other more usual variations from the ordinary forms are mentioned 
under each class, the less usual Attic variations are mentioned in 
2355 ff. The following table shows the common usage: 























Form PROTASIS APODOSIS 


x 





Simple el with present or perfect | present or perfect indic- 
indicative ative or equivalent 





Unreal el with imperfect indicative | imperfect indicative with 
PRESENT 7 
av 
General éév with subjunctive present indicative or 
equivalent 
Simple ef with imperfect, aorist, or | imperfect, aorist, or plu- 
pluperfect indicative perfect indicative 
Pike Unreal | el with aorist or imperfect | aorist or imperfect indic- 
indicative ative with av 
General el with optative imperfect indicative or 
equivalent 











More Vivid|. éé&v with subjunctive fut. indic, or equivalent 
Future | Emotional | ei with future indicative fut. indic. or equivalent 
Less Vivid | el with optative av with optative 


















PRESENT AND PAST CONDITIONS 
First Form of Conditions 
SIMPLE PRESENT AND PAST CONDITIONS 


2298, Simple present or past conditions simply state a supposition 
with no implication as to its reality or probability. The protasis 
has the indicative, the apodosis has commonly the indicative, but 
also any other form of the simple sentence appropriate to the 
thought. 

ei TadTa Tolls, KAADS mrovels tf you do this, you do well. 

ei tatra éroincas, KadDs éroinoas tf you did this, you did well, 

a. This form of condition corresponds to the logical formula if this ts so, 
then that is so; if this is not so, then that is not so; if A= B, then C= D. 
The truth of the conclusion depends solely on the truth of the condition, which 
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is notimplied in any way. In these conditions something is supposed to be true 
only in order to draw the consequence that something else is true. 

b. The conditional clause may express what the writer knows is physically 
impossible. Even wlien the supposition ts true according to the real opinion 
of the writer, this form of condition is employed. In such cases efmep is often 
used for ef. Both ef and efrep sometimes have a causal force (2246); cp. si 
quidem and quia. 

c. The simple condition is particular or general. When the protasis has ef 71s 
and the apodosis a present indicative, the simple condition has a double mean- 
ing referring both to an individual case and to a rule of action. When a present 
general condition is distinctly expressed, édy with the subjunctive is used (2387.) 


2299. There are many possible combinations of present and past 
conditions with different forms of the protasis and apodosis. Protasis 
and apodosis may be in different tenses, and present and future may 
be combined. 


2300. The apodosis may be the simple indicative or any other 
form of the simple sentence appropriate to the thought. 


a. Simple Indicative: ei roi7’ Exer Karas, éxeivo alcxpads if this is excellent, 
that is disgraceful Aes. 8.188, ef pev (AcxAnrids) O00 fy, odk Fv alaxpoxepdis: 
ef S aicxpoxepdns, ovx Fv Oeotd if Asclepius was the son of a god, he was not covet- 
ous; if he was covetous, he was not the son of a god P.R.408c¢, & ré 7 ado 

. « dyévero énixlvdtvoy Tots "EdAnot, avTwv... nerésxoner and if any other dan- 
ger befell the Greeks, we took our share in all T. 3.54, § Kaddov... Téxvnua dpa 
kéxtnoa, elmep xéxTnoac in truth you do possess a noble art, if indeed you do 
possess it P. Pr. 319 a, elwep ye Aapelou...éore wais..., ovk dpaxel Tair’ éyd 
Afpouae if indeed he is a son of Darius, I shall not gain this without a batile 
X.A.1. 7.9, Kréapyos ef mapa rods Spxous Edve Tas orovdds, Thy Slknv Exe assum- 
ing that Clearchus broke the truce contrary to his oath, he has his deserts 
2.5.41, ef 5€ Sto e évds dydvos yeyévnoOov, obk éyw altios but if two trials have 
been made out of one, Iam not responsible Ant. 5. 85. 

b. Indicative with &v (unreal indicative, 1786) : kalroe Tore... roy ‘Yrepeldny, 
elrep GAnOF pov viv xaTyyopel, uaddov av eixérws 9 Td’ EdlwKev and yet, if indeed 
his present charge against me is true, he would have had more reason for 
prosecuting Hyperides than he now has for prosecuting my client D. 18. 228 
(here av édiwxey implies ef édfwxev, 2303). So also an unreal indicative without 
&v, 1774: robdro, el al rédAa mdvr’ droorepotow . . . dmododvae mpoofKey even if 
they steal everything else, they should have restored this D. 27.37. In the above 
examples each clause has its proper force. 

c. Subjunctive of exhortation or prohibition (cp. the indicative def or xp7 
with the infinitive, 1807): dev 5€ dmeAlropev éravédOwyuer, ef cor Hbopevy éorly 
but let us return to the point whence we digressed, if it is agreeable to you 
P. Ph. 78b, ef pev lore pe roodrov .. . unde pwviv dvdoxnobe if you know that I 
am such aman... do not even endure the sound of my voice D. 18, 10. 

d. Optative of wish (cp. the indicative édri{w): xdxir’ drodoluny, RavOlav ef 
4h PAG may I perish most vilely, if Ido not love Xanthias Ar. Ran. 579. 

e. Potential optative: @avudtoy’ ay ef oloda I should be surprised if you 
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know P. Pr. 812c¢. The potential optative (or indicative with &, above b) some- 
times suggests an inference (cp. the indicative doxe? aud inf. with dv). Thus, e 
pay yap TobTo Aéyouoty, suoroyolny adv Eywye ob kara rovrous elvat pirwp for if they 
mean this, I must admit (it seems to me that J must admit) that I am an orator, 
but not after their style P. A. 17 b (cp. robréd yé por Soxet xaddy efvat, ef Tes 
olds 7 ely madevery dvOpwdmous this seems to me a fine thing, if any one should be 
able to train men 196), ef yap obror dp0Gs améornoay, ipets dv ob xpedy Apyorre 
Jor if they were right in revolting, you must be wrong in holding your empire 
T.3. 40 (cp. odx dpa xp} twas dpyev). 

f. Imperative (cp. the indicative xededw order, daayopedw forbid): ef ris 
avridéyer, reyérw if any one objects, let him speak X.A.7.3. 14. 


2301. If the protasis expresses a present intention or necessity, the 
future indicative may be used. 

ef dé xal rp tyyeudve mecredcopey Sy dv Kipos d:5@, ri xwdter kal ra Expa Hyiy 
xedederv Kipov rpoxaradafeiv; but if we are going to trust any guide that Cyrus 
may give us, what hinders our also ordering Cyrus to occupy the heights in 
advance in our behalf ? X. A. 1.3.16, alpe rrAxrpov, ef paxe? raise your spur if 
you mean (are going) to fight Ar. Av.759. The future here has a modal force 
and expresses something besides futurity; hence it is equivalent to péddes 
paxeicbar (1959), but not to dav udxy (2823) or to ef payxe? (a threat, 2328), both 
of which refer to future time. The periphrasis with néAdw and the present or 
future infinitive is more common in prose. 


Second Form of Conditions 
PRESENT AND PAST UNREAL CONDITIONS 


2302. In present and past unreal conditions the protasis implies 
that the supposition cannot or could not be realized because contrary 
toa known fact. The apodosis states what would be or would have 
been the result if the condition were or had deen realized. 


2303. The protasis has ei with the imperfect, aorist, or pluperfect 
indicative; the apodosis has dy with these past tenses. The protasis 
and apodosis may have different tenses. Unreal conditions are 
either particular or general. 


2304. The imperfect refers to present time or (sometimes) to a 
continued or habitual past act or state. The imperfect may be con- 
ative. 

ei Taira éroies, Kaos dv érolas if you were (now) doing this, you 
would be doing well, or if you had been doing this, you would have been 
doing well. 

The implied opposite is a present (GAN od zote’s but you are not 
doing this) or an imperfect (6AX’ otk éxotes but you were not doing this). 

The imperfect of past time emphasizes the continuance of the 
action. 
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2305. The aorist refers to a simple occurrence in the past. 

ei ratra éroinoas, Kadds dv éroinoas if you had done this, you would 
have done well. 

The implied opposite is an aorist (AX’ obk éroinoas but you did not 
do this). 


2306. The (rare) pluperfect refers to an act completed in past or 
present time or to the state following on such completion. 

el tadra émeroujxys, adds av éreroujkns if you had finished doing 
this (now or on any past occasion), you would have done well. 


The implied opposite is a perfect (dAX’ od weroinxas but you have 
not done this) or a pluperfect (GAX’ otk éerounxys but you had not done 
this). 

a. The pluperfect is used only when stress is laid on the completion of the 
act or on the continuance of the result of the act, and generally refers to present 
time. In reference to past time, the aorist is generally used instead of the 
pluperfect. , 


2307. In reference to past time, the imperfect or aorist is used according as 
either tense would be used in an affirmative sentence not conditional. The plu- 
perfect is commonly used when the perfect would have been used of present time. 


2308. In the form of the protasis and the apodosis of unreal conditions 
there is nothing that denotes unreality, but, in the combination, the unreality of 
the protasis is always, and that of the apodosis generally, implied. The past 
tenses of the indicative are used in unreal conditions referring to present time, 
because the speaker’s thought goes back to the past, when the realization of the 
condition was still possible, though at the time of speaking that realization is 
impossible. 


2309. Same Tenses in Protasis and Apodosis.—a. Imperfect of present 
time: taita 6é ove av eS¥vavro rotely, ef wh xai Salty petpla éxpGvro but they — 
would not be able to do this, if they were not also following a temperate diet 
X.C. 1.2.16. 

b. Imperfect of past time: od« av ofv vicwy... éxparet, ef ah Te Kal vauvTeKdy 
elyev accordingly he would not have ruled over islands, if he had not possessed 
also some naval force T.1.9. Present and past combined: ef wh 767’ érévouy, 
viv av ovk etppatvouny if I had not toiled then, I should not be rejoicing now 
Philemon 153. 

c. Aorist of past time: ot« ay érolycev ’Ayaclas raira, el ph eyo atrov 
éxédevoa, Agasias would not have done this, if I had not ordered him X.A.6.6. 15. 


2310. Different Tenses in Protasis and Apodosis. —a. Imperfect and Aorist : 
el pedv mpbcbev Hricrduny, ovd dv cuvnxodovOnad cor if I had known this before, I 
would not even have accompanied you X.A. 7.7.11. 

N. — With an imperfect of present time in the protasis, efwrov &y, drexptvduny 
&éy and like verbs, denote an act in present time (J should at once say). Thus, 
ef wh warhp Fo6, elroy Evo obx e& ppovery if thou wert not my father, I would 
say (would have said) thou wast unwise S. Ant. 755. Often in Plato, as ef peév 
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ob) ot pe Hpwras Te Tay viv 54, elroy Gv xrh. if now you were asking me any one 
of the questions with which we are now dealing, I should say etc., P. Euth, 12d, 
ep. P.G. 514d, X.A. 7.6. 23. 

b, Imperfect and Pluperfect : cal T&A Av daavr’ dxohobOws rovrors érémpaxro, 
el tis érelOers por and everything else would have been effected consistently with 
what I have said, if my advice had been followed D.19, 173. 

c. Aorist and Imperfect: e! uh ipels FAOere, éropevdueba Av érl Bacidea tf you 
had not come, we should now be marching against the king X. A.2.1.4. 

d. Aorist and Pluperfect : ef éyw wddai éwexelpyou mpatrew ra wodtTiKd wpd- 
yuara, mada: av drodddry tf I had long ago essayed to meddle with politics, I 
should long ayo have perished P. A.314, ed pla Wiipos perérecer, bwepdpicr’ dv 
of one vote had been transferred to the other side, he would have been transported 
across the borders (and now be in exile) Aes. 3. 252. 

e. Pluperfect and Imperfect: 4 wédis éAXduBavev av Slenv, X re Holkyro the 
State would inflict punishment, if it had been wronged Ant. 6. 10. 

f. Pluperfect and Aorist: ov« &» mapéueva, ei édedvunv I should not have 
stayed, if Ihad been free Ant. 5. 13. 


2311. Homeric Constructions. —In Homer the imperfect in unreal condi- 
tions refers only to past time. The apodosis may have «é or &v with the optative. 

a. The present unreal condition with ef with the optative in the protasis and 
dy with the optative in the apodosis (in form like a less vivid future condition 
in Attic) is very rare (¥ 274). In B 80, 2 220 we have a combination of a past 
protasis (imperfect or aorist indicative) with present apodosis (with «év and 
the optative). 

b. Past unreal conditions have, in the protasis, the imperfect or aorist indic- 
ative ; in the apodosis, either the imperfect or aorist indicative with dv or «é or the 
aorist or present optative with «é. Thus, cal vi xev @v6’ darddorro . . . Alvetas, ef 
ph ip 6k vénce . . . "Adpodirn and here Aeneas had perished, if Aphrodite had 
not quickly observed him E 311. . 


2312. Unreal conditions with dy and the optative in apodosis (cp. 2311) in 
Attic are rare and some are suspected. Either the common reading is at fault 
(X. M. 3. 5. 8), or we have a simple condition with a potential optative (2300 e), 
as in And. 1.57, L. 6.39, I. 4.102. In ef pév roivuy rodr’ érexelpovy héyew..., 
otx 200” doris obK ay eikérws émiripjoeé po if now I were attempting to say this, 
there would be no one who would not censure me with good reason (D. 18.206) 
the implied conclusion is ov« ay Rv boris KTH. 

a. The optative in protasis and apodosis occur in E. Med. 568 (present unreal). 
Hat. uses the potential optative occasionally (¢.g. 7. 214) where English uses a 
past expression. 


UNREAL CONDITIONS—APODOSIS WITHOUT Gy 


2313. dv may be omitted in the apodosis of an unreal condition 
when the apodosis consists of an imperfect indicative denoting un- 
fulfilled obligation, possibility, or propriety. Such are the imper- 
sonal expressions ea, ypiyv, ééqv, cixis Hv, xadév Fy, etc., with the 
infinitive, the action of which is (usually) not realized. 
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ei raira émolet, dee (eéiv) aireaoba airdy tf he were doing this (as he is 
not), one ought to (might) blame him. 

c taira émrolnce, ee (’&pv) aitécacba (Or airioba) airéy if he 
had done this (as he did not), one ought to (might) have blamed 
him : 

a. Here @e: and éf4y are auxiliaries and the emphasis falls on the infinitive. 
The impersonal verb has the effect of a modifying adverb denoting obligation, 
possibility, or propriety : thus ée alriacOa: adrér is virtually equivalent to dexalws 
av AriGro, and eixds Fy airiicacbat adrdy to eixbrws ay grdén he would properly 
have been blamed. 

b. Ze, xpHv, etc., may be used in simple sentences (1774 ff.) without any 
protasis either expressed or implied. But a protasis may often be supplied in 
thought. 


2314, The present infinitive generally expresses what would neces- 
sarily, possibly, or properly be done now. The aorist,.and sometimes 
the present, infinitive expresses what would necessarily, possibly, or 
properly have been done in the past. 


a. Present infinitive of present time: xpiy dimou, ere tives abr dv mperPirepa 
ryevopevot &yvwcay dre véows odow adrois éyw xaxdyv rwmroré Te kuveBodevea, vivi avrovs 
dvaBalvovras éuod carnyopety if some of them on growing older had perceived that 
L ever gave them any bad counsel when they were young, they ought of course 
now to rise up in person and accuse me P. A. 33 d. 

b. Present infinitive of past time: ef riva (mpoika) é5{6ovu, eixds Fv Kal rh 
Sodeicay Ird TSv rapayevérGar packdryrav paptupeicbat if he had given any dowry, 
that which was actually delivered would naturally have been attested by those who 
claimed to have been present Is. 3. 28. 

c. Aorist infinitive of past time : ef EBoddeTo Slkasos efvac wept rods waidas, é&Av 
atrG ... picOGoa. Tov olxov if he had wished to be just in regard to the children, 
he might properly have let the house L. 82. 28, 


2315. With the same impersonal expressions, dy is regularly used when the 
obligation, possibility, or propriety, and not the action of the verb dependent on 
Ze, etc., is denied, Here the main force of the apodosis falls on the necessity, 
possibility, or propriety of the act. 

el Taira éroler, ber (é&9v) dv aircacba atrév tf he were doing this (as he is not), 
it would be necessary (possible) to blame him; put, as the case now stands, it is 
not necessary (possible). Thus, ef yey Arisrdpeda cadds bre Hiker whota... dywr 
ixavd, oddev dy &e Gv pé\dw Ayer if we knew for certain that he would return 
with a sufficient number of vessels, there would be no need to sey what I am 
going to say (but there is need) X.A.5.1.10, ratra ef pev 30 dodéveray érdoxoper, 
otépyew dy hv dvdyen thy téxnyv if we had suffered this because of our weak- 
ness, we should have (necessity would compel us) to rest content with our 
lot L. 33. 4. 


2316. With d», it is implied that the obligation does (or did) not exist; 
without a», it is implied that the action of the dependent infinitive is (or was) 
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not realized. Thus the first sentence in 2315, without &», would mean: éf he. 
were doing this (as he is not), one ought to blame him; but, as the case now 
stands, one does not blame hiin. é 


2317, éBovddpuny, or €BovdAdsuny dy, with the infinitive may stand in 
the apodosis. Cp. 1782, 1789. 


2318. dy is regularly omitted in an apodosis formed by the imper- 
fect of péAA@ and the urfinitive (usually future) to denote an unful- 
filled past intention or expectation (cp. the Lat. future participle 
with eram or fut). Cp. 1895 a, 1960. 

% udda dn Ayaueuvovos .. . pbicesOar kaxdy olrov évi peydpourty Eueddov, ef BH 

. fares in sooth I was like to have perished in my halls by the evil fate of 
Agamemnon, hadst thow not spoken v 383 (periturus eram, nisi dixisses). 


2319. dy may be omitted with the aorist of kvSivedo run a risk 
when the emphasis falls on the dependent infinitive. 

el uh Spdpy pdrss eepiryouer els AeXovs, Exwdvvedoaper drorhécba if we had not 
escaped with dificulty to Delphi by taking to our heels, we ran the risk of perish- 
ing (= we should probably have perished: Av dmwrébne8a) Aes. 3.123. Contrast 
ef pévroe Tore wrelovs guvehéynoay, exivdivevoer dy Siapbaphvar word Tod srparebuaros 
if they had mustered in larger force at this time, a large part of the troops would 
have been in danger of being destroyed X. A. 4.1.11. 


2320. Some expressions coutaining a secondary tense of the 
indicative without dy, and not followed by a dependent infinitive, 
are virtually equivalent to the apodosis of an unreal condition. 

-, robry 8 ef wh duordyour & obros EBotrero, ovdeuGd Cnula evoxos Fv but if they 
had not acknowledged to him what he wished, he would have been (lit. was) lia- 
ble to no penalty L. 7. 37. 

a. Imperfects (not iimpersonal) without dy are often emended, as qaxtvdunv 
pévro. (Some editors wévrdv), ef bard wodeuiou ye bvros éEnraryenv I should, how- 
ever, be ashamed, if I had been deceived by any one who was an enemy &. A.7.6. 
21. Cp. ‘Tybalt’s death was woe enough, if it had ended there’? (Shakesp. ). 
Cases like 1895 a do not belong here. 


FUTURE CONDITIONS 


2321. Future conditions set forth suppositions the fulfilment of 
which is still undecided. There are two main forms of future con- 
ditions: 

More Vivid Future conditions. 

Less Vivid Future conditions. 

A variety of the first class is the notoaal Future (2328). 

Future conditions may be particular or general (2298, 2294). 


2322. The difference between the More Vivid Future and the Less Vivid 
Future, like the difference between if 7 (shall) do this and if I should do this, 
depends on the mental attitude of the speaker. With the Vivid Future the 
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speaker sets forth a thought as prominent and distinct in his mind ; and for any 
one or more of various reasons. ‘Tlus, he may (and generally does) regard the 
conclusion as more likely to be realized; but eveu an impossible (2322 c) or 
dreaded result may be expressed by this form if the speaker chooses to picture 
the result vividly and distinctly. The More Vivid Future is thus used whenever 
the speaker clearly desires to be graphic, impressive, emphatic, and to anticipate 
a future result with the distinctness of the present. 

The Less Vivid Future deals with suppositions less distinctly conceived and 
of less immediate concern to the speaker, mere assumed or imaginary cases. 
This is a favourite construction in Greek, and is often used in stating supposi- 
tions that are merely possible and often impossible ; but the form of the condi- 
tion itself does not imply an expectation of the speaker that the conclusion may 
possibly be realized. The difference between the two forms, therefore, is not an 
inherent difference between probable realization in the one case and possible 
realization in the other. The same thought may often be expressed in either 
form without any essential difference in meaning. The only difference is, there- 
fore, often that of temperainent, toue, or style. 

a. édy with the subjunctive and ef with the optative are rarely used in suc- 
cessive sentences, In most such cases the difference lies merely in the degree 
of distinctness and emphasis of the expression used; but where the speaker 
wishes to show that the conclusion is expected or desired, he uses édy with the 
subjunctive rather than the other form. Thus, él ov {3orey kal vp Kabdrep rods 
tohhovs ev peonuBpla wh diadreyoudvous, ddAG vuordiovras Kal Kyhovpevous Up abr dy 
be dpylar 74s Stavolas, Sixalws dv katayedwer* ... dav 8 Spar Srareyoudvors . . ., 
tax’ dy Soiev dyacbévres if now they should see that we, like the many, are not 
conversing at noon-day but slumbering and charmed by them because of the in- 
dolence of our thoughts, they would rightly laugh at us ; but if they see us con- 
versing, they will, perhaps, out of admiration make us gifts P. Phae. 259 a, 

b. Cases of both forms in successive sentences are 1135, Hdt.8. 21, 9. 48; 
P. Cr. 51d, Ph. 105 b, Phae. 259 a, Pr. 330 c-231 a, D. 4. 11, 18. 147-148. In D.18. 
178 both the desired and the nndesired alternative have éay with the subjunctive. 

c. Impossibilities may be expressed by éa» with the subjunctive. Thus, 7é 
oby, ay elrworp of vopor; what, then, if the laws say ? P.Cr.50¢; ep. P. Eu. 299 b, 
R. 610 a, 612 b (opt. in 359 c, 360 b), Ar. Aves 1642, E, Or. 1593, Phoen. 1216. 
Cp, 2329 a. 


Third Form of Conditions 
MORE VIVID FUTURE CONDITIONS 


2323. More vivid future conditions have in the protasis éay (qv, av) 
with the subjunctive; in the apodosis, the future indicative or any 
other form referring to future time. 

édy tatra roujs (romoys), KaAds qoujees if you do this, you will do 
well. 


2324. This forin of condition corresponds to the use of shall and will in con- 
ditional sentences in older English (‘if ye shall ask . . . I will do it’: St. John). 
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Modern English substitutes the present for the more exact future in ordinary 
future conditions of this class ; and often uses shall in the protasis with an emo- 
tional force. The English present subjunctive, although somewhat rarely used in 
the modern language, corresponds more nearly to the Greek subjunctive (‘if she 
be there, he shall not need’’: Beaumont and Fletcher). —Since if you do this may 
be expressed in Greek by éay rafra woijs or ef raira rojoers (2328), and by ef 
raira roveis (2298), the difference in meaning is made clear only by the apodosis. 
The form éav raira rocys in vivid future conditions must be distinguished from 
the same form in present general conditions (if ever you do this, 2337). éav 
raird co: boxy, roles may be particular or general: if (or if ever) this seems good 
to you, do tt. 


2325. The present subjunctive views an act as continuing (not completed); 
the aorist subjunctive as simply occurring (completed). Neither tense has any 
time of itself. The aorist subjunctive may mark the action of the protasis as 
completed before the action of the principal clause (cp. the Lat. future perfect). 
Ingressive aorists (1924) retain their force in the subjunctive. 


2326. The apodosis of the more vivid future condition is the 
future indicative or any other form of the simple sentence that refers 
to future time. 


a. Future Indicative: day fyrjs xadas, edpjces if you seek well, you shall 
Jind P. G. 503 d, day & xwpev xphuad’, eEouev pidous if we have money, we shall 
have friends Men. Sent. 165, xdpuv ye elcopat, dav dxobyre I shall be grateful, if you 
listen P. Pr. 310 a, Gvadr@ 51d@s dpyipiy Kal melOys adréy, rovhoe: Kal o¢ codby if 
you give him money and persuade him, he will make you too wise 310d, Ay yap 
TobTo AdBwper, od durjoovra: pevey for if we take this, they will not be able to 
remain X.A,3.4,41, dav Kikdou éxl rAs Tepipepelas \ngOR dvo Tuxbvra onpeia, 7 
éri ra onpeia érifevyvupevy edbeia évros mecetra: Tod Kixdov if any two points be 
taken in the circumference of a circle, the straight line which joins them shall fall 
within the circle Euclid 3. 2. 

b. Primary Tenses of the indicative other than the future, Present (1879) : 
Ay Odvys ot, mais 88 éxpetyer pbpov if thow art slain, yon boy escapes death 
BE. And, 381, dl5wo’ éxay xreiverv éauréy, qv rade PevoOy Aéywr frecly he offers 
himself to death, if he lies in speaking thus (6iwo. = he says that he is 
ready) 8. Phil 13842. Aorist: see 1934, and ep. el pév x’? ab6 pévwy Tpdwr modu 
audipdxywpar, revo pév wot vioros if I tarry here and wage war about the city of 
the Trojans, my return home is lost for me I 413. Perfect: see 1950. Cp. ‘if 
I shall have an answer no directlier, Iam gone’’: Beaumont and Fletcher. 

c. Subjunctive of exhortation, prohibition, or deliberation, and with 4} (uy 08) 
of doubtiul assertion (1801). Thus, 493’ dy re dvGpar, gn, Hv TwWAF vedrepos Tprd- 
xovTa ér Gy, Epwpar, orbcou mwre? ; even if Lam buying something, said he, am I not 
to ask ‘ whatdo you sell tt for?’ if the seller is under thirty years of age? X. M.1. 2. 
36, Kdv pawedpeba ddixa aira epyavsuevor, uh od 5éy Swodoylgerbat xTr. and if we 
appear to do this unjustly, I rather think it may not be necessary to take notice, 
etc. P. Cr. 48d. 

d. Optative of wish, or potential optative with 4» (‘something may happen’ 
instead of ‘something will happen’). Thus, 7» ce ToG Aowrob ror’ d@éAwuar Xpbvov, 
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. Kdxiar’ drodoluny if ever in the future I take them away from you, may Iper- 
ish most vilely ! Ar, Ran. 586, éav xara pépos puddttwpev . . ., Frrov av dbvavTo 
Auads Onpav oi wodduior if we keep guard by turns, the enemy will (would) be less 
able to harry us X.A.5.1.9. See also 2356 a. 

e. Imperative, or infinitive for the imperative (2013): 4» rddrepor alpfode, 
pnkeTe Fxete Seipo dvev itrwy if you choose war, do not come here again without 
your arms X.C. 3. 2.18, od 8°, dv re Exns Pédridvy Tobey AaBetv, wepicba xai euol 
peradidbvar but if you can find anything better from any quarter, try to com- 
municate it to me tu P. Crat. 426 b. 


2327. Homeric Constructions. — a. ef alone without «é or &y with the sub- 
junctive with no appreciable difference from ef xe (dv): ef mep ydp ce Kara~ 
xTavy, 08 a? ... Kdatcouat for if he slay thee, I shall not bewail thee X 86. This 
construction occurs in lyric and dramatic poetry, and in Hdt., as duerddawva ré&p’ 
éya, et cov orepndS wretched indeed shail I be, if I am deprived of thee §.0.C. 
1443. Yn Attic prose it is very rare and suspected (T.6. 21). 

b. Subjunctive with xé in both protasis and apodosis (the anticipatory sub- 
junctive, 1810) : ef dd Ke uh Sano, éyd 5€ Kev adrds hoya and if he do not give 
her up, then will I seize her myself A 324. 

c. ef (at) xe with the future in protasis (rare): col . . . dveidos gooeTas, ef kK’ 
"Ayidijos . . . évalpoy . . . xives Edxhoovow it will be a reproach unto thee, if the 
dogs drag the companion of Achilles P557. Some read here the subjunctive. 


2328. Emotional Future Conditions. -~ When the protasis expresses 
strong feeling, the future indicative with ef is commonly used instead 
of éay with the subjunctive, and may often be rendered by hail. 
The protasis commonly suggests something undesired, or feared, or 
intended independently of the speaker’s will; the apodosis commonly 
conveys a threat,a warning, or an earnest appeal to the feelings. 
The apodosis is generally expressed by the future indicative, but 
other forms of 2326 are possible. 

ef Tabra déters, exOaper pev ef éuod if thou speakest thus, thou wilt be hated by 
me S, Ant, 93, ef wh xabéfers yAdooar, tora cor xaxd if you won’t hold your tongue, 
there’s trouble in store for you EB. frag. 5, dmoxrevels yap, ef we yijs Zw Badeis for 
thou wilt slay me if thow shalt thrust me out of the land B. Phoen. 1621, ef dd¢ 
atparevodueda, ob Surnoiveda pdxerOu if we keep the field thus, we shall not be 
able to fight X.C,6. 1.13, dOMdéraros ay yevoluny (potential optative), ef duyas 
adlkws karacThoopae I should become most wretched, were Ito be driven unjustly 
into exile L, 7.41. 

a. When e? with the future indicative is directly contrasted with édéy with the 
subjunctive, the former usually presents the unfavourable, the latter the favour- 
able, alternative. Thus, 

hy pev yap €0€\wper drobvickey vrép THY Sixcalwy, evdoxyujoouev..., e¢ O€ PoBy- 
adpeba rods Kcvdbvous, ets rodas Tapayas kaTacrhaoper Tuas abrovs if we are (shail 
be) willing to die for the sake of justice, we shall gain renown; but if we are 
going to fear dangers, we shall bring ourselves into great confusion I. 6.107. 
Cp. X.C.4. 1.15, Ar. Nub, 586-591, 1.27.7, 1. 12.287, 15. 130, 17. 9, D. 8.17, 
18, 176, 27, 20-22. Both constructions are rarely used in successive clauses with- 
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out any essential difference (X.Ap.6). éd» with the subjunctive, when used in 
threats or warnings, is a milder form of statement than e/ with the future (Hdt. 
1.71). An unfavourable alternative may thus be expressed by ééy with the sub- 
junctive (A 135-137, Hdt. 3. 36, Aes. 3. 254), 

b. ef with the future indicative may have a modal force like that of de? or 
péddw (am to, must) with the infinitive: Bapeia (kip), ef réxvoy Sattw hard is 
fate, Uf I must slay my child A. Ag. 208. The future of present intention (2301) 
is different. . 


Fourth Form of Conditions 


LESS VIVID FUTURE CONDITIONS 


2329. Less vivid future conditions (should ... would conditions) 
have in the protasis «i with the optative, in the apodosis dy with the 
optative. 

ei radra rototys, KaAGs Gy wovoins OF ei Tatra Twoujceas, Kars dy ToLjTELAS 
if you should do this, you would do well. 

elns popntds otk av, el mpdccos KadGs thou wouldst be unenduradle shouldst 
thou be prosperous A.Pr.979, ef & dvayxaioy ety ddixety 4 ddixeic Oat, édolunv ay 
BHGv ddixeTcOar  ddixety but if it should be necessary to do wrong or be 
wronged, I should prefer to be wronged than to do wrong P.G. 469e, Seva 
av etny elpyacuévos, .. . ei Alrouu Thy Tabiy I should be in the state of having 
committed a dreadful deed, tf I were to desert my post P. A. 28d. 

a. Anything physically impossible may be represented as supposable, hence 
this construction may be used of what is contrary to fact. Thus, gaty & av 7 
Bavotod vy’ ef pwrhy AdBor the dead would speak if gifted with a voice S. El. 548, 
Cp. A. Ag. 37, P. Pr. 861a, Eu. 299d, and see 2311 a, 2322 c. 


2330. Conditional sentences of this class arose partly from optatives of 
wish (1814, 1815), partly from potential optatives (1824). Cp. el ds 7Bdouw 

Tp Ke Tax avrTjoee pdyns..."Exrwp would that I were thus young...in 
that case Hector would soon find his combat H 157; see also & 193. 


2331. The present optative views an action as continuing (not completed) ; 
the aorist optative, as simply occurring (completed). (‘The future optative is 
never used except to represent a future indicative in indirect discourse.) The 
perfect (rare) denotes completion with resulting state. In Hdt.7.214 it is used 
vaguely of the past: eldeln udv yap dv... radryny Thy arpamdy Ovirns, ei 7H x wpa 
TOAAG wuIAnKws ety for Onetes might know of this path... if he had been well 
acquainted with the country. 


2332. English would is equivocal, being used either in the translation of é&v 
with the optative or of dé» with the past indicative (2302). Thus, cp. ef rls ce 
Hpero . . ., Thay dmrexpivw; if any one had asked you .. ., what would you have 
replied ? with ef o6y Tis quads .. . Eporro . . ., Th Gv abr@ droxpivalucda; if then 
some one should (were to) ask us... ., what would (should) we reply to him ? 
P. Pr. 31lb,d. Jf J were may be used to translate both ef with the optative and 
ef with the. past indicative. English shows examples of were in the protasis 
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followed by would, shall, will, is (was, etc.). Were occurs also in apodosis 

(“should he be roused out of sleep to-night, it were not well’: Shelley). 


2333. The apodosis has the optative without dy in wishes. 

ef wey cupBovredouu & BédArioTd pot Soxe?, ToAAA pot Kal dyad yévarro if I should 
give the advice that scems best to me, may many blessings fall to my lot X.A. 
5.6.4. 

On the optative with «ei followed by other forms of the apodosis, 
see 2359. 

2334. Homeric Constructions.—a. In the protasis, ef xe (ef dv) with the 
optative with the same force as e alone. This use is exclusively Homeric. 
Thus, od uev yap re xaxwrepov Gro wd Pout, oS" ef Kev rod warpds dropOtuevoto 
wrvdolunv for I could not suffer anything worse, not even if I should learn of my 
father’s death T 321. On ei &y in Attic, see 2353. 

b. In the apodosis, a primary tense of the indicative : the present (7 52), the 
future (I 388), the future with «é (4345: but this may be the aorist sub- 
junctive). 

c. In the apodosis, the hortatory subjunctive (¥ 893), the subjunctive with 
dy or xé (A 386). 

d. In the apodosis, the optative without é» not in a wish, but with thé same 
force as the optative with d&, See T 321 ina. 

e. For «é with the optative in the apodosis where we should expect, in 
Homeric and Attic Greek, a past indicative with @» (xé) in an unreal condition, 
see 2311 b. 


GENERAL CONDITIONS 


2335. General conditions refer indefinitely to any act or series 
of acts that are supposed to occur or to have occurred at any time; 
and without any implication as to fulfilment. 

The if clanse has the force of tf ever (whenever), the conclusion 
expresses a repeated or habitual action or a general truth. 


2336. Any simple or unreal condition of present or past time, or 
any future condition, may refer to a custumary or frequently re- 
peated act or to a general truth. But for the present and past only 
(when nothing is implied as to fulfilment) there are two forms of 
expression: elther a special kind of conditional sentence or (less fre- 
quently) the simple condition, as regularly in English and in Latin: 


Present. Protasis: é&v (= éday wore) with the subjunctive; apodosis: 
the present indicative (2337). 
Protasis: ei (= ed wore) with the present indicative; apodo- 
sis: the present indicative (2298 c¢, 2342). 
Past. Protasis: « with the optative; apodosis: the imperfect 
indicative (2340). 
Protasis: « with the imperfect; apodosis: the imperfect 
(2298 c, 2342). 
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a. By reason of the past apodosis, the optative in the protasis refers to the 
past. Only in this use (and when the optative in indirect discourse represents a 
past indicative) does the optative refer distinctly to the past. 

b. The present subjunctive and optative view the action as continuing (not 
completed) ; the aorist subjunctive and optative, as simply occurring (com- 
pleted). The tenses of the protasis have no time of themselves, but usually 
the action of the present is relatively contemporaneous with, the action of the 
aorist relatively antecedent to, the action of the main verb. 

c. The indicative forms in the protasis are more common in temporal and 
relative sentences. Observe that it is the character of the apodosis alone which 
distinguishes the special kind of general condition from the two forms of future 
conditions. 


Fifth Form of Conditions 
PRESENT GENERAL CONDITIONS 


2337. Present general conditions have, in the protasis, édéy (jv, dv) 
with the subjunctive; in the apodosis, the present indicative or an 
equivalent. ay tatra roujs (rowjoys), ot erat if ever you do this, I 
always praise you. The conclusion holds true of any time or of all 
time. ; 

Hv 3 éyyds Oy Odvaros, obdets Bodrherar Ovicxery but if death draws near, no 
one wishes to die B. Alc. 671, yeda 3° 6 uGpos, nav re wh yehoiov the fool laughs 
even if there is nothing to laugh at Men. Sent. 108, éav toors toa mpooreOf, Ta Sha 
éoriy toa if equals be added to equals, the wholes are equal Euclid, Ax. 2. 

2338. The gnomic aorist is equivalent to the present indicative in apodosis. 
qv 5é res TodTwy Te mapaBalyy, (nulav abrots éréfecav but if any one ever trans- 
gresses any one of these regulations, they always impose punishment upon them 
(him) .X.C, 1.2.2. 

2339. Homer and Pindar prefer ef to édv or ef xe (A 81); and this ef is some- 
times found in Attic poetry (S. Ant.710). &» is more often absent in general 
conditions than in vivid future conditions. 


Siath Form of Conditions 
PAST GENERAL CONDITIONS 


2340. Past general conditions have, in the protasis, ei with the 
optative; in the apodosis, the imperfect indicative or an equivalent. 
ei rotra rovoins (roijoetas), of exyvouwy if ever you did this, J always 
praised you. 

ef rot Te Opgn Bpwrdv, diedidov if ever he saw anything to eat anywhere, he 
always distributed it X. A. 4.5.8, ef 6¢ ris xal dvretros, ebOds . . . éreOvixer but 
if any one even made an objection, he was promptly put to death T. 8, 66, ei pév 
érlovey of "AOnvaior, brexwpour, ci 8’ dvaxwpoter, éréxavro if the Athenians ad- 
vanced, they retreated; if they retired, they fell upon them 7.79, éripa 3 ef re 
Kahov mparroer, mapicraro 8 ef ris cuppopa cupPalvo: he honoured them if ever 
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they performed some noble action, and siood by them in times of misfortune (lit. 
if any misfortune befell) X. Ag. 7.3. 

a. The optative is here sometimes called the werative optative. This mood 
has however no iterative force in itself, the idea of repetition being derived solely 
from the context. In Homer the iterative optative after ei (found only Q 768) is 
an extension of the iterative optative in temporal clauses where this use origi- 
nated. 


2341. The iterative imperfect or aorist with &» (1894, 1938): ef dé ris atvg 
wepé Tou dyridéyou . . ., éxl thy brdbecwy éravivyer av rdvra roy Adyor if ever any 
one opposed him on any matter, he would always bring the entire discussion 
back to the main point X.M. 4.6.18, ef ris adr@ Soxoln . . . Praxeverr, éxreyd- 
pevos Toy émitHdewoy Exacer dy if ever any one seemed to be lagging, he would 
always pick out the likely man and strike him X.A.2.3.11. These cases are 
not to be confused with the apodoses of unreal conditions. 


INDICATIVE FORM OF GENERAL CONDITIONS 


2342. Present: protasis, ef with the present ; apodosis, the present. 
Past: protasis, ei with the imperfect; apodosis, the imperfect. 

The protasis usually has ef ris, ef re (ep. doris, § 7+) With the indicative, as ef 
tis 600 } kal Te whelous Huépas Aoylferar, udraidbs doriv if EVEY Any One Counts upon 
two or even perchance on more days, he is rash S.Tr. 944, édevOdpws 6€ .. . 
worirebouev . . ., ob O¢ dpyfs Tov wédas, el Kad” Hdovyv Te Spa, Exovres we are 
tolerant in our public life, not being angry at our neighbour if he acts as he 
likes T.2.387, Ta pev dydyipa, et re Fryor, ebarpodperae pidraxas xafioracay taking 
out the cargoes, if the vessels carried anything, they appointed guards X. A. 
5.1.16, ef rls re érnpwra, arexpivoyto if ever anybody asked any questions (for 
additional information) they answered T.7.10, édyicer odk ef Tis kaxBs mdoxwr 
qutvero, ddr’ el Tis edepyerovuevos dxdpirros palvorro (2340) he hated not the man 
who, on suffering ill, retaliated, but him who seemed ungrateful though he had 
received kindness X. Ag. 11.3. 


DIFFERENT FORMS OF CONDITIONAL SENTENCES IN THE SAME 
SENTENCE 


2343. The same period may show different forms of conditional 
sentences according to the exigency of the thought. 


rabrd rolyuy Toor av erolyce OlAurros, ef Tiva ToUTwy Elbe Sleny dovra, Kal vov, Gy 
t5n, wowjoes this very same thing then Philip would have done, if he had seen 
any one of these men being punished; and will do so now, if he sees it 
D.19. 138, ef of eriipets evdoxipetv .. ., rep& xarepydoacba ws uddira 7d 
elSévac & Botr\er mpirrev- gay yap robrw duevéyxas TSv ddrdwv emixerpys Ta THs 
modrews mparrev, odk av Oavydoae el Taw padlws Toxo Gy erbiipels if then you 
desire to enjoy an honourable fame ..., try to acquire as far as possible 
the knowledge of what you wish to do; for if, differing in this regard from other 
men, you attempt to deal with affairs of stute, I should not be surprised if you 
were to attain the object of your anbition with great ease X. M.3. 6,18. 

GREEK GRAM. — 34 
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VARIATIONS FROM THE ORDINARY FORMS AND MEANINGS OF 
CONDITIONAL SENTENCES 


MODIFICATIONS OF THE PROTASIS 


2344. Substitutions for the Protasis.— Jor the protasis with « 
there may be substituted a participle, often in the genitive absolute 
(2067, 2070), an adverb, a prepositional phrase, a relative clause 
(2560), or some other single word or phrase. ‘The present participle 
represeuts the imperfect, as the perfect represents the pluperfect. 

_ was dfjra Slkns ovons (= el Sixn éorlv) 6 Leds obx drddwrev Tov rarép’ alrod Sheds ; 
how, pray, tf there is any justice, has Zeus not perished since he bound his own 
father? Ar. Nab. 904, ob yap fy woe SHjrov Biwrdy rodro Tojoavra (= el érolysa) 
for of course life had not been worth living if I had done this 1D. 21. 120, 0% yap 
dv éBdHOn arpepifwy cal wh Scarpéxwy (= el Hrpéucfe xal wh Siérpexe) for he would 
not have been hit if he had been keeping quiet and not running across Ant. 3. B. 5, 
dixalws av dréOavoy I should justly (i.e. if I had met with my deserts) have been 
put to death D. 18.209, éuot 5é dpxoty ay édéxe: efvar for myself (i.e. if I had to 
decide) it would seem to be sufficient T. 2. 35, dud ye buds adrods (= ef duets adrol 
povot Fre) maédae dy drodarere if you had been left to yourselves, you would have 
perished long ayo 1D. 18. 49, drofuae why paddy (= av wh wdOw) I shall be undone if 
I don’t learn Ar, Nub.792, vick@vres (= el vixwer) yey obdéva dy Karaxdvorer, 
Hr7nbevr wy (= el nrrndeter) ovdels Av hecpbeln should they be victorious they would 
kill no one, but tf defeated no one would be left X. A. 38.1.2, ovrw (=el ovrws Zy orev) 
yap mpos 7d émiévac rots évartlos ebwixdrara ay elev for thus they would be most 
courageous in regard to attacking the enemy T.2.11, 005 ay dixalws és Kady 
mécouul te nor should I justly come to any trouble S. Ant. 240. 

a. Sometimes the protasis has to be supplied from what precedes (example in 
1825) ; or from a main clause with édda, which follows: obdé xev abros bréxpuye 
Khpa wédawvay? GAN “Hoaoros puro (= el wh Eputo) nor would he himself have 
escaped black fate; but Hephaestus guarded him E 23 (cp. X. A. 3. 2. 24-25). 


2345. Verb of the Protasis Omitted. — The verb of the protasis is 
usually omitted when the apodosis has the same verb. The protasis 
is often introduced by ei tis, et wore, etwep (woré). 

ef ris xat Bros avhp, kal KOpos Gkids Err: Oavpdfecba if any other man (is worthy 
to be admired), Cyrus, too, is worthy to be admired X.C. 5.1.6, gnpt detv. . . 
TO Toréuw mpocéxerv, etrep word (dec), kat viv T say that we must now, if ever, 
apply ourselves to the war 1). 1.6. 

2346. So with certain special phrases: 

a. eb un (if not) except: ob yap. ... dpGpev ei uh ddlyous rovrous dvOpwrovus for 
we do not see any except a few men yonder X. A.4. 7.5, ob yap dv wore eEnipor dpGGs 
7a petéwpa mpdyuara, et wh xpeudoas 7d vdnua for I could never have discovercd 
aright things celestial, except by suspending the intellect Ar. Nub. 229. So éay 
ph J). 24. 45 (in a decree). : 

b. et ph el (if not if, unless if) except if: érpix On Te oddér da’ abr bv tpyor dkib- 
Royo, ef wh ef Tr wpds TOds Tepioixous rods abrGy éxdoras and nothing noteworthy 
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was done on their part except it might be (lit. except if there was done) something 
between each of them and his neighbours T. 1.17. Here el wy is adverbial. 

c. ef pin Std (if not on account of) except for : (ov) Madriddnv . . . els 7d Bapa- 
Gpov éuBarety eyndicavro, Kat ef wh Sed rdv mpbTamy, évérecey Gv; did they not 
vote to throw Miltiades into the pit, and except for the prytan would he not have 
been thrown there 2 P.G.b1Ge. With e ph dd the ellipsis (which was not con- 
scious to the Greeks) is to be supplied by the negatived predicate of the main 
clause (here ov« évérecev). 

Gd. el 8 py (but if not = si minus, sin aliter) otherwise, in alternatives, intro- 
duces a supposition opposed to something just said: dmjret ra Ty Kadyndoviwy 
xphuata’ ef 5€ wh, Tor€uhoayv py abrots he demanded back the property of the 
Calchedonians ; otherwise (i.e. if they should not restore it: ef uh drodotev) he 
said that he should make war upon them X.H. 1.8.3. 

N. 1. —ed 5é 4% often occurs even where the preceding clause is negative and 
we expect ef 5¢, as wy roujoys Taira’ ef 56 wy. . . altlay kes do not do this; but 
if you do, you will have the blame X.A.7.1.8. Conversely ef 5é, where we 
expect ef 5¢ uj, as el pév Bothera, éverw: ef 5°, & re Bovderar, ToHTo Toeirw if he 
wishes, let him boil me; otherwise, let him do whatever he wishes P. Eu. 285 c¢. 

N, 2. — ed dé yj is used where (after a preceding éév) we expect éay 5é pr}, as 
éay pév re tyiv doxG adydes Aéverv, Evvopodoyhoare: el 5é wh, dvrerelvere if I seem 
to you to speak the truth, agree with me; otherwise, oppose me P. Ph. 91c. 

N. 3.— The verb of the apodosis of the first of the alternatives isoften omitted : 
éay pev éxdy welOnrar (Scil. kad@s eker)- ef Se wh . . . evOtvovew ameadais if he will- 
ingly obeys (it will be well) ; otherwise they straighten him by threats P. Pr, 825 d. 

2347. On os ef in comparative conditional clauses see 2484, 


2348. In the Homeric ei 3’ dye come now, well! ei probably has the force of 
an interjectional or demonstrative adverb (cp. Lat. cia age). Thus, ef 0 dye roe 
Kebad} xaravetcouac come now! Iwill nod assent to thee with my head A 524. 


2349. Omission of the Protasis.— The potential optative, and the 
indicative, with dy stand in independent sentences ; in many cases a 
protasis may be supplied either from the context or generally; in 
other cases there was probably no conscious ellipsis at all; and in 
others there was certainly no ellipsis. Op. 1785, 1825. 

wot 577’ dy elev of Eévor; where, pray (should I inquire) would the strangers 
be found to be? S. Til. 1450, dpeOuadv 58 -ypdwar . . . ove av edurduny dxpeBOs but 
to give the number accurately I should not be able (if I were trying) T. 5. 
68, decvdv oby Fv Pevoacba it had been terrible to break my word (if it had been 
possible) D,19. 172. 


MODIFICATIONS OF THE APODOSIS 


2350. The apodosis may be expressed in a participle or infinitive 
with or without dy as the construction may require; cp. 1846, 1848. 

aire? adbroy els Surxidlous tévous Kal TprOv pnvdv pisOdv, Os ovrws wepryevduevos 
(= mepryevoipyv) av r&v dvrictagwwrSy he asked him for pay for two thousand 
mercenaries and for three months, stating that thus he would get the better of his 
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adversaries X.A.1.1.10. (Here ovrws represents the protasis, 2344.) oddevds 
dvrevrovros bia Th pH dvacxécOae av Thy éxxdynolay no one spoke in opposition 
because the assembly would not have suffered it (= el dvretre, ox Ov hvécxero h 
éxxdnola) X.H. 1.4.20, ef (Teyéa) odior rpooyévorro, vopttovres dracay av Exew 
Iledowdyvyoor they thought that, if Tegea too should come over to them, they would 
have the whole of the Peloponnese T. 5.32. See 2616. 


2351. Verb of the Apodosis Omitted.— The verb of the apodosis is often 
omitted, and especially when the protasis has the same verb (cp. 2345). Here a 
potential optative with dy is represented by &y alone (1764 a, 1766 a). Thus, eZ 5% 
Te soparepss Tov palny elvar, robrw dv (palyy etvac) if I should say that in any 
respect I am wiser than any one, (I should say) in this P. A. 29b. Also in other 
cases, as Tl dir’ &v (Aéyors), Erepor ef wUGo10 Zwxpdrovs ppbrricpa; what then would 
(you say), of you should hear another excogitation of Socrates? Ar. Nub. 154, 
On domep ei, dorep ay el, as ef, See 1766 a, 2478, 2484, 


2352. Omission of the Apodosis.—a. When the conclusion is it ts well 
(cards Eyer) or the like, it is often omitted. So often when the second of alter- 
native opposing suppositions is expressed by ef 5¢ uy (2346 d,n.3). Cp. ‘yet 
now, if thou wilt forgive this sin, —: and if not, blot me... outof thy book” 
(Exodus 32. 32). 

b. When we should introduce the conclusion by know that or I tell yous e 
kal ofer pe ddixodrTd Te dyecOar, otre Exaioy obdéva obre ZBaddov if you possibly 
think that Iwas taken for some wrong-doing, know that I neither struck nor 
hit any one X.A.6.6.27. Here the apodosis might be introduced by cxéwaode, 
evOupHOnre, etc. 

c. Sometimes whien the protasis is merely parenthetical: 6 ypiods, ef Bovdoo 
TaANOA Eyer, Exrewe Tov eudy maida it was the gold—wouldst thou only tell 
the truth —that slew my child E. Hec. 1206. 

d. In passionate speech for rhetorical effect (aposiopésis, 3015) : ef rep ydp 
K €bédnow Odprios dorepornris €f ed€wy oTudedtEat* 6 yap Todd Péprards éoriv for 
if indeed the Olympian lord of the lightning will to thrust us out from our habi- 
tations, thrust us he will; for he is by far the most powerful A 581. 

e. There is properly no omission of an apodosis after clauses with et, el ydp, 
ete, etc., in wishes (see 1816). In such clauses it is often possible to find an 
apodosis in an appended final clause: roravay ef wé Tis Bev xrloat, durbrapov tva 
modu pdrw if only some one of the gods were to make me winged so that I might 
come to the city of twin rwers ! E. Supp. 621. 


PROTASIS AND APODOSIS COMBINED 


2353. el and 4y both in Protasis.— The potential optative with é 
or the unreal indicative with dv, standing as the apodosis in.the con- 
ditional clause with <i, is the apodosis of another protasis expressed 
or understood. 

a. Potential Optative.— adda phy ef ye unde Soddov dxparh Sekatyel” dv, rOs 
ovx dkuov airéy ye puddtacGat TowSroyv yevéobar; and yet indecd if we would not 
accept even a slave who was intemperate, how is it not right for a man (the 
master) to guard against becoming so himself? X.M.1.5.3,. Here defatyeda is 
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the protasis with ei; and also, with &», the apodosis to an understood protasis 
(e.g. if we should think of so doing). The verb of the protasis may be con- 
tained in a participle, as ef 8¢ yndels av tudy dkidcete (Hv dwogrepotpevos THs rarpl- 
Sos, mpoojxer KTH. but if no one of you should think life worth having if he 
were to be deprived of his country, tt is right, etc. 1.6.25. Such clauses form 
simple present conditions (if it is true that we would accept, etc.). The verb 
following the compressed condition stands usually in the present, at times in the 
future, indicative. X.C. 3.3.55: @auydgoue dv... ef dv Shedjoee isan exception. 

b. Unreal Indicative. -— ei roivuy rotro loxiipdy Fy dv TovTw Texuhpiov ..., Kdpol 
yevéoOw Texujpiov if then this would have been strong evidence for him (if he had 
been able to bring tt forward), let it be evidence for me too 1.49.58. This is a 
present condition (if it ts true that this would, etc.) except in so far as the unex- 
pressed protasis refers to the past. Such conditions may also be past. 

N. 1.—The real protasis is: if it is (or was) the case that something could 
now (or hereafter) be (or could have been), it fullows that. 

N. 2. —In some of these cases, e/ has almost the force of érel since (1D. 49. 58). 


2354. ci, iv, on the chance that. — ei or ééy may set forth the motive 
for the action or feeling expressed by the apodosis, and with the 
force of on the chance that, in case that, in the hope that, if haply. 

After primary tenses 'n the apodosis, we have ef with the indicative or éav 
(rws) with the subjunctive ; after secondary tenses, e/ with the optative or, occa- 
sionally, édy (aws) with the subjunctive. Homer has sometimes the optative 
after primary tenses, The reference is to the future as in final clauses. 

The protasis here depends, not on the apodosis proper, but on the idea of pur- 
pose or desire suggested by the thought. The accomplishment of the purpose may 
be desired or not desired, and by the subject either of the apodosis or of the protasis. 

viv abr éyxeln weiphooua, at xe TUxwue but now I will make trial with my 
spear on the chance (in the hope) that I may hit thee E279, Gxovooy xai éuod, edv 
got ert TabTa Soxh listen to me too on the chance (in the hope) that you may still 
have the same opinion P.R. 358 b, mopevdyevor és thy “Aclav Os Bacihéa, ef rws 
melcecav atrév going into Asia to the king in the hope that somehow they might 
persuade him T. 2.67, rpds rv roduy, ef értBonfoter, ex wpouy they advanced toward 
the city on the chance that they (the citizens) should make a sally 6.100. 

N. — This use is to be distinguished from that of ef dpa ¢f perchance, e uh dpa 
unless perchance (often ironical), 

a. This construction should be distinguished from cases like ér:Bovhevovary 

. . GbeNOety . 6 ., By Stvwvrar Bidcacha they planned to get out, if they might 
make their way by force T. 3.20, where we have implied indirect discourse 
(4é\Mapev, vy Suvdpycba Bidoag Gar). 

b. Homer uses this construction as an object clause in dependence on ida, 
eldov, or on a verb of saying. Thus tis 5° 0f3’, ef xév of aby Salyon Gipdy dpivw 
rapemdv; who knows if, perchance, with God’s help I may rouse his spirit by per- 
suasion ? O 408 (i.e. the chances of rousing his spirit, if haply I may), évlezes, 
el mus... dmextpoptyousut XdpuBdw tell me if haply I shall (might) escape 
Charybdis » 112. Here the apodosis is entirely suppressed. Observe that this’ 
construction is not an indirect question. 
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LESS USUAL COMBINATIONS OF COMPLETE PROTASIS AND 
APODOSIS 


2355. In addition to the ordinary forms of correspondence between protasis 
and apodosis (2297), Greek shows inany other combinations expressing distinct 
shades of feeling. Most of these combinations, though less frequent than the 
ordinary forms, are no less ‘“regular.’? Shift of mental attitude is a known 
fact of all speech, though the relation of cause to effect must not be obscured. A 
speaker or writer, having begun his sentence with a protasis of one type, may 
alter the course of his thought: with the result that he may conclude with an apod- 
osis of another form, in some cases even with an apodosis ‘ unsymmetrical ’’ 
with the protasis and logically dependent upon a protasis that is only suggested 
by the form actually adopted. Since either protasis or apodosis may choose the 
form of expression best suited to the meaning, the student shonld beware of 
thinking that conditional sentences invariably follow a conventional pattern, 
departure from which is to be counted as violation of rule. Some combinations 
are less usual than others: most of the more common variations from the ordinary 
type have been mentioned under the appropriate sections, aud are here summa- 
rized (2356-2358). Special cases are considered iu 23859-2365. 


2356. The optative with dv (the potential optative) may be used 
as the apodosis of 


ef with the indicative in Simple Present and Past conditions (2300 e), 

ef with the past indicative in Unreal conditions in Homer (rarely in Attic, 2312), 

el with the future indicative in Emotional Future conditions (2328), 

ef with the optative in Less Vivid Future conditions (2329). In Present con- 
ditions (2353) : ef rAéyoun’ dv supposing I would say, whereas ef Aéyorme Means 
supposing I should say. 

é4y with the subjunctive in More Vivid Future conditions (2326 a). 

a. When the protasis is a future indicative ora subjunctive, the optative with 
dv sometimes seemis to be merely a mild future and to have no potential force. 
Thus, Av ov pdOys por tov ddcxov robrov Abyor, obx av drrodolny 068’ ay 6Bordy oddevl 
uf then you learn this unjust reason for me, Iwill not pay even an obol to any- 
body Ar. Nub. 116. 


2357. The subjunctive of exhortation, prohibition, or deliberation, 
the optative of wish, and the imperative, may be used as the apodosis of 
el with the indicative in Simple Present and Past conditions (2300 c, d, f), 
ei with the future indicative in Emotional Future conditions (2828), 
ééy with the subjunctive in More Vivid Future conditions (2326 c-e). 


2358. The unreal indicative with or without dv may be used as the 
apodosis of 


_ 4, e¢ with the indicative in Simple Present and Past conditions (2300 b). So 
after ef with the future denoting present intention or necessity that something 
shall ie done (2301), as ef yap yuvaixes eis 765” Hkovor Apdoous . . ., rap’ obdéev 
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abrats Hv Gv dddvvar rooes for if women are to reach this height of boldness, it 
would be as nothing for them to destroy their husbands FE. Or. 566, 
b. ed with the past indicative in Present and Past Unreal conditions (2302). 


ei with the Optative, Apodosis a primary tense of the Indicative, ete. 


2359, «i with the optative (instead of édy with the subjunctive) is 
not infrequent in the protasis with a primary tense of the indicative, 
a subjunctive, or an imperative, in the apodosis. The reference is 
usually either to general present time (with the present indicative), 
or to future time. When the apodosis contains a present indicative 
it frequently precedes the protasis. 


a. Compare the analogous usage in English commonly with skould, would: 
“There is some soul of goodness iu things evil, would men observingly distil it”? 
(Shakespeare). ‘If you should die, my death shall follow yours” (Dryden). 
‘T shall scarcely figure in history, if under my guidance such visitations should 
accrue’? (Disraeli), ‘‘If he should kill thee ..., he has nothing to lose” 
(Sedley). ‘But if an happy soil should be withheld ... think it not beneath 
thy toil’? (Philips). 


2360. Present Indicative. —a. In general statements and maxims. The 
apodosis is sometimes introduced by a verb requiring the infinitive. 

avipSy yap swphpbver pév orev, ef wh ddtxoivTo, hovxdtew for it is the part of 
prudent men to remain qutet if they should not be wronged T. 1.120, & 7: rvyxdvor 
kaxdy, eis bupar’ eBvov puTds EuBhépar yruxd (éorrv) If any ill betide, tis sweet to 
look into the face of a loyal friend E. on 731, rl def xadfs yuvaixds, el ph Tas 
ppévas xpnotas €xor; what boots the beauty of a woman if she have not a mind 
that is chaste? Ts. fr. 212. 

b. The present indicative sometimes has the force of an emphatic future. 
Thus, dvr’ éxes, ef ce rolrwr pop’ éplxoiro kar@v thou hast all things, should 
the portion of these honours come to thee Pindar, Isthm.4 (5). 14. Present and 
future occur together in Ant.4.a. 4 

c. Other examples of the present: Hom. 13818, a 414, €484, 751, @ 188, £56; 
Hesiod Op. 692 (et xe) ; Pind. Pyth. 1. 81, 8.13, Isthm. 2. 33 ; Bacchylides 5. 187 ; 
Hat. 1.82; S. Ant. 1032, O. T, 249; I. Hee. 786, fr. 212, 253 (v. 1); T. 2.39, 3.9, 
4. 59, 6. 86; X.C. 1. 6. 48, H. 6. 3.5, 6. 5.52, 0. 1.4,1.5; P. A.19e, Cr. 46 b, 
Pr. 316 ¢, 329 a, b, L. 927; Isocr. 14. 39; D. 18. 21, 20. 54, 20. 154, 24. 35; 
Antiphanes fr, 324. 


2361. Future Indicative.—ei cdoaipl o’, elon por xdpiv; should I save thee, 
wilt thou be grateful to me? EH. frag. 129, rl r@ whyOer repvyernoeras ef Toijoai- 
pev & éxetvor rpoordrrovety; what profit will there be for the people, tf we should 
do what they enjoin? L. 34.6. 

a. Other examples: Hom, ] 388, K 222, £100 (B 488, p 539, a» («é) with fut. 
or subj.) ; Pind, Ol. 18. 105; S. 0. T. 851; Ant. 4.0.4; T. 1.121; P. Meno 80d, Ph. 
91a, L. 658¢; Isocr. 2. 45,9. 66; Aristotle, Nic. Eth. 1095 b. 6, 1100 b. 4; 
Lucian, Timon 15. 


2362. Perfect Indicative (very rare).—el.. . diddketev ds of Geol dravres Tov 
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Towtroy Odvaroy yyobvra: &dtxoy elvar, Tl padrov ya pepudOnna... Tl ror’ éotly ré 
dcr; if he should prove that all the gods consider such a death unjust, how have 
LT learned anything more of the nature of piety ? P. Buth.9c. 

2363. Subjunctive (very rare). — ei dé Bovdoid ye, Kai Thy pavrikhy vac cuy- 
xwphowper eriorHuny rob péddovros EcecOar but if you will, let us agree that mantic 
too is a knowledge of the future P.Charm.173c¢. Cp. X. 0.8.10; A386 (av with 
subj.), ¥ 898, 5 388 (?). 

2364. Imperative. — ei ris rdde rapaBalyo .. ., évayis toTw if any one trans- 
gresses these injunctions, let him be accursed Aes. 3. 110 (quoted from an ancient 
imprecation), 7d mév 5% dpydproy, el ut ris éwicraito atT@ xphcGa, ovrw Téppw 
arwhelcOw Bore unde xpjuara elvar but as regards money then, if a man does not 
know how to use it, let him remove it so far from his consideration as not to be 
regarded even as property X. 0.1.14. Cp. P. Hipp. M. 297 e, L. 642 a. 


2365. An unreal indicative in conjunction with ¢ and the optative 
is very rare. 

el pev yap eis yuvaixa swppovertépar Elpos wedetuer, Suoxdehs dy Hv pbvos (for av ety) 
for if we should draw the sword upon a purer woman, foul were the murder E. 
Or. 1182, Cp. L.10.8, X.C.2. 1.9 (text doubtful) and X. Ven. 12. 22, P. Alc. 1, 
1lle, Lyc. 66. 


TWO OR MORE PROTASES OR APODOSES IN ONE SENTENCE 


2366. A conditional sentence may have several protases and one 
apodosis or one protasis and several apodoses. Two such protases 
or apodoses are codrdinate or one of the two is subordinate to 
the other. 


2367. Two codrdinated protases with a single apodosis, or two codrdinated 
apodoses with a single protasis, may refer to the same time or to different times. 

ef 6@ pyr’ Fore (re BEXTIov) pyr? Fv pyr? ay elwety Exor wnoeis unddrw cal rhwepov, 
rl rov cbuBouroy éx pay woeety; but if there neither is nor was any better plan, and 
af yet even to-day no one can suggest any, what was tt the duty of the statesman to 
do? D.18.190, cal yap av Kal dreppues etn, ef xara perv TOV’ OduvIious wpoddvrwy TodrAa 
kal dely’ épndlaacbe, Tous 5€ wap’ tiv adrots ddtcodvras wh Koddfovres palvobe and 
tn fact it would be actually monstrous if, whereas you have passed many severe 
votes against the betrayers of the Olynthians, you appear not to punish the wrong- 
doers in your midst I). 19. 267, ef éya éwexelpnoa mparrev Ta woNITiKa Tpdypara, 
wddat dv drodwdrn Kal ovr’ ay twas wPedrrxn oder o'r’ av éuavrdv tf [ had tried to 
engage in politics, J should have long ago perished and benefited neither you nor 
myself atall P. A. 31d. 


2368. When two or more protases are not codrdinated in the same sentence, 
one is of chief importance and any other protasis is subordinate to it. Such pro- 
tases may follow each other or one may be added after the apodosis; and may 
- show the same or a different modal form. 

agodper, el pév riva dpare owrnplay quiv (ecopévny), ea SraxaprepGpev wohepoovTes, 
Oiddzae kal Huds xTr. tf you see any safety for us if we persist in making war, we 
bey that you will inform us too what it is KX. H.7.4.8 (here day dcaxaprepGpuer 
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depends on ef épare) ; dav d¢ 75éa mpds NUmnpd (iors), ay per Ta dviipd YmepBaAD- 
rat brd Tay Hddwy, ddy Te Ta eyyds bird Tov néppw ddv TE TA Téppw b1d TaY eyyts, 
rabrny Thy mpai mpaxréoy év 7 av ratr’ évf- dav 5¢ Ta Hdda rd ra&v ayipdy, od 
mpaxréa but if you weigh pleasures against pains, tf on the one hand what is pain- 
Sul ts exceeded by what is pleasurable (whether the near by the distant or the dis- 
tant by the near), you must adopt that course of action tn which this is the case ; 
if on the other hand the pleasurable (is exceeded) by the painful, the former must 
not be adopted P. Pr. 856b (here to éav #5éa ior#s are subordinated éay pév and 
éay 8é, and to éay név are subordinated day re... dav Te) ; ef BE ce Rpduny e apxfs 
ri dort caddy Te Kal aicxpoy, ef pot dep viv dwrexpivw, ap’ ovK ay dpbGs dmexéxpico ; 
but if I had asked you at the start what beauty and ugliness is—if you had 
answered me as you have now done, would you not have answered me rightly ? 
P. Hipp. M. 289¢; Av yer rddreuov alpijobe, unxérs Hxere SeOpo dvev barduwv, el crwPpo-~ 
vetre if you Choose war, come no more hither without arms if you are wise X.C. 
8. 2. 13, el nerd OnBalwy Hut dywritouévors ovrws eluapro mpatar, Tl xpHv wpocdoxay 
ei unde TodTOUs fo Koper Tvupdxous GAG OeAlamw mpocédevro; if it was decreed by 
fate that we should fare thus with the Thebans fighting on our side, what ought 
we to have expected if we had not even secured them as allies but they had joined 
Philip ? D. 18. 195. 

a. Asecond protasis may be added to the first protasis to explain or define 
it. Thus, cal od roiro \ékwy Epyouar ws word pév eAdrrous word 5é yelpovas Exwv 
dps cuvéBarey: ef yap Tatra Aéyoum,*Aynolhady 7? Gv yor doxd &dpova dropalvey 
kal duavroy w@pov, ef ératvolny roy repi TOY peylorwy Elka Kkwdvvedovra and Iam not 
guing to say that he made the engagement in ste of having much fewer and 
infertor troops ; for if I should maintain this, I think that I should be proving 
Agesilaus senseless and myself a fool, if I should praise the man who rashly 
incurs danger when the greatest interests are at stake X. Ag. 2.7. 


CONCESSIVE CLAUSES 


2369. Concessive clauses are commonly formed by xa/ in conjunc- 
tion with the ei or éay of conditional clauses: xai ei (xel), xal édy (Kay) 
even tf, et xai, €av Kai although. 


2370. Such concessive clauses are conditional, but indicate that the 
condition which they introduce may be granted without destroying 
the conclusion. The apodosis of concessive clauses thus has au 
adversative meaning, 7.e. it states what is regarded as true notwith- 
standing (suws) what is assumed in the protasis. 


2371. Coucessive clauses have the construction of conditional 
clauses. The protasis, if negative, takes jj. 


2372, wal el (even if) clauses. —xai ei commonly implies that the 
conclusion must be true or must take place even in the extreme, 
scarcely conceivable, case which these words introduce (even suppos- 
ing that, even in the case that). In such cases the speaker does not 
grant that the alleged condition really exists. On xay e see 1766 b. 

cel ph wéroda, tobpyov gor’ epyacréov even if I have no confidence, yet the 
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deed must be done A. Ch. 296, cal éav ph jpeis wapaxeheviopeda, (h dds) Lkavds 
éripednoerar and even if we do not use exhortations, the city will take sufficient 
care P. Menex. 248d, yeAg 8’ 6 p&pos, kav re wh yerotov the fool laughs even if 
there is nothing to laugh at Men. Sent. 108, Micozs Baotdeds woddovs pev tryeudvas 
av doly .. ., kai ef abv reOpirmos BovhowrTo amidvar the king would give many 
guides to the Mysians even supposing they should want to depart with four-horse 
chariots X. A. 3. 2. 24. 


2373. The «al of xaiel may mean simply and, as cel rad’ efcerar Kpéwv and 
if Creon learns this 8. Ant, 229. 


2374. Some scholars hold that the difference between cai ef and ef xai is that 
xai ef concedes a supposition and is used of an assumed fact, while ei cal concedes 
a fact and is used of an actual fact. But this distinction cannot be supported. 
xal el sometimes differs from ef xai only in being more emphatic. When an 
actual fact is referred to, we expect ef xal; but cal ef sometimes occurs, as ows 
rot, el BrCrovra wh ’rdOovr, Oavdrr’ dy oludteay perhaps, though they did not miss 
him when alive, they will lament him now that he is dead 8. Aj. 962, ep. 
Trearéov, xel pndév 750 although it is in no wise sweet, [ must obey S.O.T.1516. 


2375. et wai (although) clauses. —ci xaf commonly admits that a con- 
dition exists (granting that), but does not regard it as a hindrance. 
The condition, though it exists, is a matter of no moment so far as 
the statement in the principal clause is concerned. 


el kal rupavvets king though thou art S. O. T. 408, row per, ef kal uh BAdres, 
ppovels 5 duws ola vdow civertiv though thou canst not see, thou yet dost feel with 
what a plague our city is afflicted §. O. T. 302, ef cal rw optxpdrepov Soxet elvar 
although it seems too unimportant to some P. Lach. 182c. 

2376. The verb is omitted in ef cai yedorérepoy elrety though the expression be 
ridiculous P.A.30c¢ (cp. 944). 

2377. The «at of ef caf may go closely with a following word. Here the 
meaning is either also or indecd ; as ef kal duryoer ye if thou shalt also be able 
(besides having the will) S. Ant. 90, devdv y’ efras, ef kal ffs Gaver a strange 
thing truly hast thou uttered, if, though slain, thou indeed livest 8. Aj. 1127. 
Where trajection is assumed (ef wu} kat for ef kal uy) the xal is intensive, as ef wh 
kal viv... add if not already... at least T. 2.11.6, ef ph wal d€dpaxey unless 
he has actually done it 6. 60. 3. 

2378. ef (éav) xai not infrequently means even if in prose as well as poetry. 

eidero uaddov cuverdévar imas, tv’, ef kat BovAorro xaxds elvar, wh éfeln abrO he pre- 
JFerred rather that you should know of it, in order that, even if he should wish 
to be base, it might not be possible L. 20.23, adr’ ef xal pndév rotrwy vripyev 
Hutv, 008° &s yaderdy dori yrOvar wepi abr&v orérepoe TAANOG A€youow but even if LI 
had none of these points to rely on, even so it is not difficult to find out which 
tells the truth D. 43.15. Cp. also Ant. 5. 27, And. 1. 21, L. 31, 20; Is. 11. 23, D. 
16, 24, Aes. 8.211. ef «at for xal ef is especially common in Isocrates, who does 
not use cal ef or cei except in 21.11. Demosthenes is not fond of cate, and often 
substitutes cay ef for it (19. 282, 24. 109, 45.12). Cp. 1766 b. 

2379. ei (éav) sometimes has a concessive force (X. Wq. 1.17), edrep (édvep) 
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has, rarely in Attic, a sort of concessive meaning (’. Euth, 4 b), and especially 
when the truth of a statement is implicitly denied or doubted, Cp, L. 16. 8. 
2380. érei, usually with a following yé, is sometimes translated although, 
where a speaker is strictly giving the reason for his statement of a fact (or for 
something in that statewent) and not for the fact itself. Here there is a 
thought in the speaker’s mind which is suppressed. Thus, aloxtvoluqy av éywye 
rotro oonroyety, érel moAdal yé pact TO dvOpaTer for my part I should be ashamed 
to acknowledge this (and I say this for myself) since there are many men who do 


O24 


assert it P. Pr. 333 ¢. 

2381. Negative concessive clauses have of8 (s18’) ef or éév not even 
“y. Here not (od-, pr) belongs to the leading clause, while even (-64 
cp. xa’) belongs to the dependent clause. The negative is frequently 
repeated in the leading clause. 

odd’ ef wdvres EdPorev Mdpoac, wriOee ody drepBaroiued’ Av rods woreulous even if 
all the Persians should come, we should not exceed the enemy in numbers X.C. 
2.1. 8, uh GopvBionre, und? av S6t@ re iptv péya héyerr Go not raise & disturbance, 
even if I seem to you to be speaking presumptuously P.A.200e. Cp. 2382. 


2382. The idea of concession or opposition is often expressed by 
the participle alone (2066) or by the participle with xacrep or xai radra 
(2083). Lhe negative is ot. In negative concessive sentences we 
find also the participle with ot8é (unde), of8é (unde) rep. 

obdé removOus kaxis éxOpdy elval wor Tobrov dbyoroy not even though I have been 
@l-treated do I admit that he is my enemy TD. 21. 205, yuvarkt welOou wndé ra dnOR 
KAvwv listen to a woman, even if thou dost not hear the truth EE. fr, 440. 


TEMPORAL CLAUSES 


2383. Temporal clauses are introduced by conjunctions or relative 
expressions having the force of conjunctions 

A. Denoting time usually the same as that of the principal verb: 

dre, drdre, Hrika, Sryvixa when; dodxs as often as; ews, pepe (rarely 
axa), doov xpovoy so long as; ws, év @ (rarely év dow and éore) while. 

-N. 1.—%w#s means so long as in reference to actions that are coéxtensive ; 
while, in reference to actions not coéxtensive. 

N. 2. —fwvixa, danvika have the force of what time, at the moment when, when, 
(rarely while), and are more precise than ére. . 

N. 3.— Poetic or Ionic are eite (= ére) when, Apos (only with the indica- 
tive) when, 8mas when (écws in Hdt, of antecedent action), dppa so long as. 
Hom. has elos (i.e. fos) or eiws for éws. 

N.4,— tore isused (rarely )in lyric, Sophocles, Euripides, Herodotus, Xenophon, 

B. Denoting time usually prior to that of the principal verb: 

éret, ered} after, after that (less exactly when); éret mpGrov, as (or 
érel) tdéxuoTa, eretdy TéxtoTa (rarely drws TéyicTa) as soon as; ef ob 
(rarely e ov), & Grov, dd’ ov since, ever since; os when, as soon as, since. 

N. — éneire after is very common in Herodotus. * : 
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C. Denoting time subsequent to that of the- ‘principal verb: 
éws, gore, pexPh pexpe ou (rarely axp), dxpu ob until: followed by a 
finite ver 
mpiv, aperesor 9 before, until: followed by a finite verb or by an 
infinitive. 
N. — Homer has also épa (also final), els Ste (xe), ets & (xe). Herodotus has és 
&, tws od, é& ov until. sade with the optative in Homer after a past tense of a 
verb of waiting or expecting means for the time when (H 414). tore (first 
in Hesiod) is rare in lyric, tragedy, Herodotus, and Plato, very common in 
Xenophon. — péxpr is avoided by the orators. — néxp: and d&xpe take the articular 
infinitive in Demosthenes, — réws for éws is rare (2171). 


2384. Demonstrative adverbs in the principal clause often corre- 
spond to the relative conjunctions, as ére . . . réze, ev 6... ev rovre, bus 
, a , 2 ON s e y 3 a 
.. » Téws (uexpe Tovrov). So also éwei... rote, ds (dre) . . . evradda, etc. 


2385. Some temporal conjunctions also denote cause: 

re, drore, eei, cbre (poet.), éxedy since, whereas, ds because. ds 
means also as, as to, rarely, in prose, in order that. ws in Homer has 
in part become a final conjunction (2419) ; for the Attic use, see 2420. 


2386. A temporal sentence and a conditional sentence may occur 
in close conjunction without marked difference of signification. 

bray 5€ voojoworr, Uyteis yevduevor ogtorvrac® day té Tis AAAN ovudopa KaTa- 
au Bava adrots, ra evavTia émiyiyvoueva dvlynoww whenever they fall ill, they are 
saved by regaining their health ; and Uf ever any other calamity overtakes them, the 
' reversal to prosperity that follows is to their benefit Ant. 2. B. 1. 


2387. A temporal conjunction is often used in Greek where Eng- 
lish employs a conditional or a concessive conjunction. 


obx ay Zywye Kpoviovos aocov ixoluny, .. . bre wh abrés ye xehevor I would not 
draw nearer to Cronus’ son unless (lit. when not) he should himself bid me & 248. 


2388. The time denoted by a temporal clause is not always solely 
contemporaneous, antecedent, or subsequent to that of the principal 
clause, but may overlap with ‘the time of the principal clause (before 
and at the same time, at the same time and after, until and after). 

émel 5é hobéver Adpetos xal brumreve redevT hy Tob Blov, éBovdeTo TH Tatde wapeivac 
when Darius was tll and suspected that his life was coning to an end, he wished 
his two sons to be with him X.A.1.1.1 (here the situation set forth by joééver 
and drdmreve occurred both before and after the time indicated in é¢Sovdero), 
towatra érole tws dedidov wavra & rae xpéa he kept doing thus until he saw that 
(and so long as) he was distributing all the meat he had received X. C.1.3.7 (the 
imperfect is rare with ws or mply until), 65 gv re TG wapdvre wpds Ta wnvopara 
dmedoyeiro kal érotuos Fv ply éxmdety xpiverdar he both defended himself then and 
- there against the charges and offered to he tried before he sailed T.6. 29. 

a. Conjunctions of antecedent action usually take the aorist, rarely the imper- 
fect except when that tense represents overlapping action, as in T.5.72.3.. Cp. 
T.1. 13. S with 1.5. 1. 
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b. A verb of aoristic action is used: in the temporal clause when complete 
priority, in the main clause when complete subsequence, is to be clearly marked. 


2389. Clauses introduced by relative adverbs (or conjunctions) of 
time, have, in general, the same constructions as clauses introduced 
by relative pronouns (340, 2493 #f.) and by relative adverbs of place 
and mauner. Temporal clauses are treated separately for the sake 
of clearness. 

a. Temporal clauses introduced by a word meaning wnéid differ from ordi- 
nary conditional relatives in some respects, as in the use of the optative in 
implied indirect discourse (2408, 2420); and in the frequency of the absence 
of dy (2402). 

b. Strictly dre, Zv6a, ws, etc., are subordinating conjunctions when the clause 
introduced by them fixes the time, place, or manner of the main clause ; but are 
relative adverbs when they serve only to define the antecedent and introduce « 
clause merely supplementary to the main clause. 


2390. Temporal clauses are either definite or indefinite. 


2391. A temporal clause is definite when the action occurs at a 
definite point of time (negative od, except when the special con- 
struction requires 47). Definite temporal clauses usually refer to 
the present or to the past. 


2392. A temporal clause is indefinite when the action (1) occurs 
in the indefinite future, (2) recurs an indefinite number of times, 
(3) continues for an indefinite period. The same clause may have 
more than one of these meanings. (8) is rare. The negative is px. 
Indefinite temporal clauses refer either to the future or to general 
present or past time. ° 


2393, The same temporal conjunction may refer either to definite 
or to indefinite time; sometimes with a difference of meaning. 


2394. When the time is definite, the indicative is used; when in- 
definite, the subjunctive with dé, the optative, or (rarely) the in- 
dicative. : 

Temporal conjunctions with the subjunctive take dy. (For excep- 
tions, see 2402, 2412, 2444 b.) dy is not used with the optative except 
when the optative is potential, 2406, 2421 (cp. 2452). 


INDICATIVE TEMPORAL CLAUSES REFERRING TO PRESENT OR 
. PAST TIME 


2395. Present or past temporal clauses take the indicative when 
the action is marked as a fact and refers to a definite occasion 
(negative o}). The principal clause commonly has the indicative, 
but may take any form of the siinple sentence. 

A. Temporal clauses denoting the same time as that of the 
principal verb (2383 A). 
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bre raira fv, cxeddy péoa Foav vixres it was about midnight when this was 
taking place X. A. 3. 1.33, cp. 1. 1. 1, cited in 2388, jrixa de detdn eylyvero, epavn 
kovoptés but when it was getting to be fafisiooit. a cloud uf dust appeared 1.8. 8, 
wéxpe dad Tod icov Hyobvro, tpofipws eiwbueba as lony as they led on equal terms 
we followed willingly T.3.10, trov xpbvov éxabéfero. . .dupi thy wepi 7d ppotpior 
olxovoular,... amiyov irmous as long as he was employed with regulations about 
the fortress, they kept bringing horses X. C.5.3. 25, év 6 wrdlfovro, HKov . . . of 
cxorol while they were arming, the scouts came X.A.2.2.15, ws dori xaipés, 
dvriddBecbe Tv wpayuarwr ‘white there is opportunity, take our public policy in 
hand’? D.1. 20. 

N. péuvnuar, ofda, dxodw often take ére when instead of drt that. Thus, 
wéuvnpas bre eyo wpds cé nrdov I remember when (that) I came to you X.C.1.6.14: 
julxa (and jos in poetry) has a similar use. ofSa dre, dxotw gre are probably due 
to the analogy of péuvnuoe bre, originally Z remember (the moment) when. 


B. Temporal clauses denoting time prior to that of the principal 
verb (2383 B). 

érrel 5 AAOev, enyyeshe Tots pido Thy xplowy Tod OpdrTa ws eyévero but after 
he came out, he announced to his friends how the trial of Orontas had resulted 
X. A. 1.6.5 (observe that the aorist, and not the pluperfect, is commonly used to 
denote time previous to that of the main verb; cp. 1943), éwedy dé érededr nce 
Aapeios . . ., Tisoadépyys dtaBddre. Tov Kipov after Darius died Tissaphernes 
calumniated Cyrus 1.1.3, ws rdxirra ews brégatver, €Oiovro as soon as daylight 
indistinctly appeared, they sacrificed 4.3.9, é& ob tros evar mpogroretrat, éx 
rovrou was éfyrdrynxey ever since Philip pretended to be friendly, from that. 
time on he had deceived you D. 23.1938. (On ever since expressed by the dative 
of the participle, see 1498.) 


C. Temporal clauses denoting time subsequent to that of the 
principal verb ‘(2383 C). 


Zpevay Ews a@ixovro ol erparnyol ‘they waited until the generals arrived X. H. 
1,1. 29, NowWopoiar ror Swrypidar eore pvdyxacav . .:. wopevecBat they kept reviling 
Soteridas until they forced him to march on X.A.3.4.49, xal rabra érolouv péxpe 
oxdros éyévero and they kept doing this until darkness came on 4.2.4, rods 
"EdAnvas direddcaro Sovdelas war’? edevOépovs eivac péxpe oF mddey adrol avrods 
karedovddoavro she released the Greeks from slavery so as to be free until they 
enstaved themselves P. Menex. 245 a. 


2396. When the principal verb is a past indicative with dv and 
denotes non-fulfilment, a temporal clause has, by assimilation of 
mood, a past tense of the indicative denoting non-fulfilment. 

brquix’ epaivero Tabra weTmoinkas .. ., @podoyeir ay H Karnyopla rots epyos 
avrod tf it appeared that he had ever done this, his form of accusation would tally 
with his acts D. 18. 14 (here whenever would make the condition ambiguous), 
éBardutov adv péxpe od avrots eSdxer they would have kept questioning them under 
torture as long as they pleased 53.25, otk av émavduny .. . ews dmerecpaOny THs 
coplas tavrnoi I would not cease until 1 had made trial of this wisdum P. Crat. 
3896c. See 2185 b. 
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2397. The negative is py only when the tempora] relation is 
regarded as conditional. , 

érbre 7d Slxatov ph ofda, 6 ort, cXOAT elcopas etre dpeTH TIS odca TUYXdvE eiTE 
kai -o8 when (if) I do not know what justice ts, J am scarcely likely to know 
whether it is or is not a virtue P. R. 354. 


TEMPORAL CLAUSES REFERRING TO THE FUTURE 


2398. The future indicative is rarely used in temporal clauses; and 
when used refers to definite time. 

thuxatra . . . 8re 065’ 8 Te XpH worety ekere at that time, when you will not 
be able to do even what is necessary D. 19. 262. 

a. The future is rare because that tense does not usually make clear the 
difference between action continuing and action simply occurring in the future. 
ére with the future indicative has thus been almost entirely displaced by 8ray 
with the subjunctive. 

b. For the future with «é in @ 318 the subjunctive is probably correct. 


2399. Temporal clauses referring indefinitely to the future take 
either the subjunctive with dy or the optative without dy. 

a. The addition of &» produces the forms érav, éaétav; émav, érqv (both 
rare in Attic), éreaSdv. ws dv, péxpr Gv, Err’ &v inean as long as or until. ads 
when scarcely ever takes dy (for as dv while ws dv isread in S, Aj. 1117, Pl. 1380). 

b. The temporal conjunctions have here, in general, the same constructions 
as conditional ééy or e, Thus drérav = é&v more, owdre = ef more, 


2400. The present marks the action as continuing (not completed), the 
aorist marks the action as simply occurring (completed). The present usually 
sets forth an action contemporaneous with that of the leading verb; the aorist, 
an action antecedent to that of the leading verb. 

a. The present may denote time antecedent when the verb has no aorist, and 
in the case of some other verbs: Thus, (6 wédeuos) 6s Aimyjoer Exacrov, ereday 
mwapy the war which will afflict every one when it comes D.6. 35, éredav dxovy 

. érépous xpivovras, TE xal moon; when he hears that they are prosecuting 
other men, what should he then do ? 19. 138. 


FUTURE TEMPORAL CLAUSES WITH THE SUBJUNCTIVE 


2401. Temporal clauses referring to the future take the subjunc- 
tive with dy in sentences corresponding to more vivid future condi- 
tions. The principal clause has the future indicative or any form 
of the verb referring to the future except the simple optative. The 
negative Is py. 

hulka 5° dy Tis buds ddixp, duets Urép budy paxoducha bul when any one wrongs 
you, we will fight in your defence X.C.4.4.11, bray ph oBevw, weratcoua: when 
my strength fails, I shall cease S. Ant. 91, éredav drayr’ dxotonre, xpivare when 
you have heard everything, decide D.4. 14, éuot . . . doxe?, éray raéXioTa apiorh- 
owpev, févar in my judgment we must go as soon as we have breakfasted X.A.4. 
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6.9, pwéxpe 6° av dyad Hw, ai crovdal pevovrwy but until I return, let the armistice 
continue 2.3.24, €w .. . ews dy dxovecy BovdAnode I will speak so long as you 
wish to listen D. 21. 130, repipévere €or’ ay ey EhOw wait until I come X. A.5. 1,4, 
Ly dvapelvwpey Ews dv wrelous Huy yévwvra let us not wait until the enemy out- 
numbers us X.C. 3.3.46, otk dvapévouey (present as emphatic future) gws av 4 
huerépa x wpa kaxGrat we do not wait until our land shall be ravaged 3.3.18. 
The present subjunctive is rare with ews until, and marks overlapping action 
(here = ws ay WSwper kaxoupevny). 


2402. The subjunctive without éy (xé) is sometimes found in poetry and in 
Herodotus; in Attic prose only with uéxypr, péxpe of until (and ply, 2444 b). 
Thus, ¢Bovr\evoay deopots airods puddocew péxpe ob Ti EvxpBworw they decided to 
guard them in fetters until they should reach some agreement T.4.41. The 
oiission of 4y is more common after temporal conjunctions than after e (2327 a) 
and in writers later than Homer lends an archaic colouring to the style. 


2403. The principal clause may be a potential optative, which is at times 
nearly equivalent to the future: éy@ dé ravrany nev Thy eiphyny, Ews Av cfs’ AOnvalwv 
relanrat, obdéror’ ay cupBovredcame roujoacda TH Torer So long as a single 
Athenian is left, I never would recommend the city to make peace D. 19.14, 


FUTURE TEMPORAL CLAUSES WITH THE OPTATIVE 


2404. Temporal clauses referring to the future in sentences corre- 
. sponding to less vivid future conditions usually take the optative 
without dv. An optative referring to the future stands in the princi- 
pal clause (2186b). The negative is yu. 


reOvalyy, dre por unxére Talra who. may I die, when IJ shali no longer care for 
these delights Mimnermus 1.2, recvov pdyou ay ordre Bovdotro when hungry he 
would eat whenever he wished KX. M.2.1.18, ef 58 Bovdovo rdv plrwy riva mporpépa- 
cba, drére drodnpolys, ériedetoOar TGv cay, rl dy roroins; should you desire to 
induce one of your friends to care for your interests when you were away from 
home, what would you do? 2. 3,12, ddo.7d y' dv abrod pévery, ws drédOois he would 
beg him to remain until you should depart X.C. 5.3.13 (here the temporal 
clause depends on uévery, itself dependent on déorro dv). 


2405. The optative with &y (xé) in Homer, where Attic would have the 
simple optative, is potential or virtually equivalent to a future. Thus, adrixa 
yap me karaxrelvecey Axiddeds . . ., ewhy ydou é& Zpov efyy for let Achilles slay me 
Sorthwith, when I have satisfied my desire for lamentation 0 227. Cp. 1304, 
5 222, éws xe 8 78 (potential), eis 8 xe O 70 (elsewhere this expression always 
takes the subjunctive in Homer). 


2406. The potential optative or indicative (with dv) having its 
proper force may appear in temporal clauses (cp. 2353). 

puddias .. . Tov xeudy’ émrxerpe?, qvix’ av nucls wh Suvalued’? éxeto’? apixéoOac 
by watching for winter to set in he begins his operations when we are unadle (he 
thinks) to reach the spot D. 4.31. Cp. 2405. 


2407. The principal clause rarely has the present or future indica- 
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tive, when the temporal clause has the optative without dv (cp. 2360, 
2361, 2573 b, ¢). 

ppovncews Set roddijs mpds rods mod mhelovs . . ., dmdTE Katpds Taparéoot when 
the critical moment arrives, he must have great judgment to cope with forces 
much more numerous than his own X. Hipp. 7.4, aiwd ol éooetra: . . . vijas 
évmpioar, re wh adrés ye Kpoviwy éuBddor aiOduevor daddy vyecor hard will it be for 
him-to fire the ships unless (when .. . not) Kronion himself hurl upon the ships 
a blazing brand N 317. 

a. Homer has &y (xé) with the subjunctive ; as od« &y ro ypalopy xlOapis ..., 
br’ év xovlyor wryelns thy cithern will not avail thee when thou grovellest in the 
dust T 58. 


2408. After a secondary tense introducing indirect discourse (real 
or implied) the optative may represent the subjunctive with dy as 
the form in which the thought was conceived. 

maphyyerar, ered) Servjoaey ... wdvtas dvaraverOat xal érecfar jvlx’ dv Tis 
mapayyéhry they issued orders that, when they had supped, all should rest and 
follow when any one should give the command (= éwedday Semvicnte . .. 
dvarravecbe) X. A. 3.5.18, émipetvar xedevoavres ate BovredoavTo, éOborvro order- 
ing them to wait until they had taken counsel, they proceeded to sacrifice (= éme- 
pelvate Err’ Ay Bovdevewucfa) 5.5.2, eSokev abrois . . . mpotévar ..°., dws Kip 
ouppeltecav they resolved to keep advancing until they should join Cyrus (= mpotw- 
nev ws Av cuupelEwper) 2.1.2, 


TEMPORAL CLAUSES IN GENERIC SENTENCES 


2409. If the leading verb denotes a repeated or customary action 
or a general truth, a temporal clause takes the subjunctive with dy 
after primary tenses, the optative after secondary tenses. The nega- 
tive is py. Op. 2336. . 


a. A present tense denotes action continuing (not completed) and is of the 
same time as that of the leading verb; an aorist tense denotes action simply 
occurring (completed) and time usually antecedent to that of the leading verb 
when the action of the dependent clause takes place before the action of the 
main clause. In clauses of contemporaneous action the aorist denotes the same 
time as that of the main verb ;. in clauses of subsequent action, time later than 
that of the main verb. : 

b. os is rare in these temporal clauses (Hdt.1.17, 4.172; bxws with the 
optative occurs in 1.17, 1. 68). 

c. On Homeric similes with ws dre, ws drére, see 2486. 


2410. In temporal sentences of indefinite frequency the temporal 
clause has the subjunctive with dé when the principal clause has 
the present indicative, or any other tense denoting a present cus- 
tomary or repeated action or a general truth. Cp. 2337. 

poavdueda wavres érérav dpyitdpeda we are all mad whenever we are angry 
Philemon 184, dwvrh ris, 4, Grav yernra:, del drorpére pe a kind of voice which, 
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whenever it comes, always deters me P.A.31d, bray oretdy tis abrés, xw eds 
cuvdrrerae whenever @ man is eager himself, God too works with him A. Pers. 
742, €ws dv ogtnra 7d oxdgos . . ., xph Kal vaUrny kal kuBepyyryy . . . wpoPbpous 
elvar. . ., €werddv 6’ 4 Oddarra trdpoxy, matatos  crovdy as long as the vessel 
remains in safety, buth sailor and pilot should exert themselves ; but when the 
sea has overwhelned it, their efforts are fruitless J). 9. 69, router rab? éxdoro? 
.. . Gas dy atrdy éuBdrwyev és kaxdv we do this on each occasion until we plunge 
him into misfortune Ar. Nub. 1488. 


2411. The verb of the main clause may stand in the participle, or in other 
tenses than the present indicative: xalrep TOv dvOpdrwy, év @ wev dy rorepdcr, 
roy wapévra (mbdenorv) dei wéyioroy xpivdvrwy although men always consider the 
present war the greatest so long as they are engayed in it T.1.21, drav & érépy 
ravra wapad@, KaTahéduxe Thy abrés abrot duvacrelay but whenever he surrenders 
these rights to another, he destroys once and for all his own sovereignty Aes. 
3.233, worduiot . . . FS Bray... Karadovddewrral twas, woddovs 6H Bedrious 
AvayKkacap elvae enemies ere now have forced improvement upon those whom they 
have enslaved X.O.1.23 (cp. 2338), wodrAdies EOavpaca THs Tékuns TOY eyorTwy 
brép avrod, mhiv bray évOvunGG xrr. I have often marvelied at the effrontery 
of the speakers in his behalf, except when(ever) I consider, etc. L. 12.41. 


2412. dy (xé) is frequently omitted in Homer, and occasionally in lyric and 
drainatic poetry and in Herodotus, e.g. éwel 5’ audpry, xeivos odxér’ tor’ dvip 
&Bovros but whenever @ man commits an error, that man is no longer heedless 
S. Ant. 10265. 

2413. The present indicative is very rarely used instead of the subjunctive 
with &» in temporal clauses of indefinite frequency. ‘Thus, repli rGv &d\Awy Toy 
ddixovvtwy, re (drov CON},) Sucdforrar, Se? mapa roy xarnydpwr wvddcGar with 
regard to other malefactors, one has to learn during their trial (lit. when they 
are tried) frum the accusers L. 22.22. Cp. 2342. 


2414, In temporal sentences of indefinite frequency the temporal 
clause has the optative when the principal clause has the imperfect 
or any other tense denoting a past customary or repeated action. 

€Ojpevey ard immov érbre yuuvdoar Bovdorro éauTdv he was wont to hunt on horse- 
back, whenever he wanted to exercise himscif X. A. 1.2.7, éére Spa etn dplorov, 
dvéuevev abrovs tore éuddyoy re whenever it was breakfast time, he used to wait 
until they had eaten something K.C.8.1. 44, wependvoner Exdorore ws dvory Pel 
7d Serpwrhpiov’ éredy 56 dvorx ely, eiajuer we used to wait ahout on each occa- 
sion until the prison was cpened ; but when(ever) it was opened, we used to go in 
P.Ph.59d. Observe that dvocxGely marks a repeated past action (until it was 
regularly opened) and represents the thought of the subject (until it should be 
opened, cf. 2420; i.e. direct = &ws av dvix 67). 


2415. The optative is rare after a primary tense, and occurs only when that 
tense includes a reference to the past (w 254; cp, 2573). — dre xev with the opta- 
tive occurs once (1 525). 


2416. Other tenses than the imperfect in the principal clause: dd’ re 8H... 
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avaiterev ’Odvocedbs, ordoxer, bral d¢ Weoxe «rd. (cp. 495) but whenever Odysseus 
arose, he always kept his position and looked down Y 215, érére mpoo Braye rivas 
trav év Tals rateoty, elev dv kTrA. whenever he looked toward any of the men in the 
ranks, he would say, etc. X.C.7.1.10, Cp. 2341. 


2417. The indicative (cp. 2342) is rare in temporal clauses of past in- 
definite frequency, as Kal jdov kai éxdpevoy dxrére of rodéuior abrods Sperba 
éuedrov they both sang and danced whenever the enemy were likely to look at 
them X. A. 4.7.16. So with dcd«is referring to particular events of repeated 
occurrence, as dodkes Kexopiyynxe . . . vevinnxe as often as he has been choregus, 
he has gained a victory X.M. 3. 4. 3. 


TEMPORAL CLAUSES DENOTING PURPOSE 


2418. Temporal conjunctions denoting limit as to duration (so long 
as, while) or limit as to termination (until, tilZ) may imply purpose. 

a. So éws titi, against the time when, tn order that, wply before, in order that 
not. &ppa (poet.) is usually final (ix order that) rather than temporal (so long 
as, while, till, up to the time that). Sometimes in post-Homeric Greek éws and 
the subjunctive (with or without év) has a touch of purpose. 


2419. In the Odyssey éws, usually with the aorist optative after a secondary 
tense, is almost a final conjunction, Thus, dGxev .. . grav ews yuTAdeatTo 
she gave olive oti that (against the time when) she might anoint herself 
$79. So 6799, € 885, 7 367. In. 375 the present optative expresses durative 
action (Gepualvorro gradually get hot). 


2420. After a secondary tense égws with the aorist optative sometimes in 
Attic prose implies an expectation, hope, or purpose on the part of the subject 
of the main verb that the action of the temporal clause may be attained. Since 
such optatives are due to the principle of indirect discourse, the subjunctive with 
av, denoting mere futurity, might have been used instead. 

arovdas érorhoavto ws dmrayyerdeln Ta Nex Oévra they made a truce (which they 
“ hoped would last) until the terms should be announced X. H. 3.2. 20 (here we 
might have had €ws dv drayyed0F), Ta GAAa ywpla elyov pévortes tws oplor Kaxelvor 
monoeay (= ay ronowor) Ta cipnuéva they retained the other places, waiting until 
they (the Lacedaemonians) on their part should have performed for them (the 
Athenians) what had been agreed on T.5.35. Compare éws ay ratira dtampdiwy- 
Tat pudrakhy . . . Karédure he left a garrison (to remain there) until they should 
settle these matters X. H. 5.3.25 (here @ws dcampatavro might have been used). 
Other examples are L. 18,25, Is.1. 10, 7.8 (@ws 06 ?), X.H.4.4.9, D. 27.5, 29.43 
(réws), 33.8; cp. also Ar. Eq. 133. Present optative in T. 3. 102, X. H. 5. 4. 37. 


2421. éws dv with the optative occurs rarely where it might be thought that 
the simple optative or dy with the subjunctive should be used. Many editors 
emend, but &» may generally be defended as potential, expressing the conviction 
of the agent. Thus, efrecfe dvdpas efkoor: rovrous 5é émmmedcloba THs wodEws, Ews 
ay ol vouor teOetev you elected twenty men whose duty it should be to care for 
the State until such a time as in all probability the laws would be made And. 
1.81. Cp. 8. Tr. 687, 1.17, 15, P.Ph.101d. So érav A. Pers. 450, mplv dv X. H. 
2.3. 48, 2.4. 18. 
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SUMMARY OF THE CONSTRUCTIONS OF és AND OF OTHER 
WORDS MEANING BOTH SO LONG AS AND UNTIL 


tos so long as, while 
Temporal Limit as to Duration (during the time when) 


2422. Indicative, when the action of the temporal clause denotes 
definite duration in the present or past. The present often connotes 
cause (while, now that, because). The imperfect is used of past action : 
the main clause has the imperfect usually, but the aorist occurs 
(T. 5. 60). 


2423. Subjunctive (present) with dv, when the action lies in the 

a. Future, and the verb of the main clause is future indicative or an 
equivalent form. 

b. Present, and the verb of the main clause states a present customary or 
repeated action or a general truth. 


2424. The present optative (of future time) is very rare: in dependence on 
a past tense (X. H. 5. 4.37, Aristotle, Athen. Pol. 28 end) ; by regular assimila~- 
tion (2186 b) in a less vivid condition (P. Th. 155 a). 


tos until, till 
Temporal Limit as to Termination (up to the time when) 


‘2425. Indicative, of a definite present or past action. The present 
connotes cause. The aorist is norinally used of past action: the main 
verb-is usually imperfect, but the aorist occurs (1.17.12). 

a. Of a future action the future is very rare: X. C. 7. 5, 39 (és § Hat. 9. 58). 


2426. Subjunctive with dé, when the action lies in the 

a. Future, and the main clause contains a verb referring to the future 
(except the optative without dy). The tense is usually the aorist: the present 
marks overlapping. ; 

b. Present, and the verb of the main clause states a present customary or 
repeated action or a general truth. 


2427. Optative (usually aorist), when the action lies in the 

a. Future, and depends on an optative with dv. 

b. Past, and depends on a secondary tense expressing or implying indirect 
discourse. Here the optative represeuts dy with the subjunctive after a primary 
tense. 

c. Past, and the verb of the main clause states a past customary or repeated 
action. 

N.— The present optative in b is rare; the future optative occurs only in 
X. 11.4. 4.9, where some read the aorist. 


2428. Conjunctions meaning until may have, as an implied or expressed 
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antecedent, séxpe tovrov up to the time. Thus, péxpt Tobrou Aacbéyns Pidos 
avoud vero, ws rpovdwxev”OdurOov Lasthencs was called a friend (up to the time 
when) until he betrayed Olynthus D. 18. 48. 


2429. With conjunctions meaning unti2, when the principal clause is affirma- 
tive, it is implied that the action of the verb of the principal clause continues 
only up to the time when the action of the verb of the until clause takes place. 
Thus, in the passage cited in 2428, it is implied that Lasthenes ceased to be 
called a friend after he had betrayed Olynthus. 

_a. When the principal clause is negative, it is implied that the action of the 
verb of the principal clause does not take place until the action of the until 
clause takes place; as in od mpérepov éradcavro ws Thy orc els otdoeas KaTeTT HOODY 
they did not stop until they divided the city into factions I. 25.26. In sentences 
like det wh wepiuévery Ews dy ériatGoww we ianst not wait until they are upon us 
(1. 4. 165), by reason of the meaning of repiuévery the action of the principal clause 
ceases before the action of the wntil clause takes place. 

f 


GENERAL RULE FOR Tpiv BEFORE, UNTIL 


2430. zpiv is construed like other conjunctions meaning until 
except that it takes the infinitive as well as the indicative, subjunc- 
tive, and optative. 


2431. After an affirmative clause zp usually takes the infinitive 
and means before. 


2432. After a negative clause piv means until, and usually takes 
the indicative (of definite time), the subjunctive or optative (of 
indefinite time). 

a. The subjunctive or optative is never used with mpfy unless the principal 
clause is negative. 

b. When the principal clause is negative, ply is construed like ws and other 
words for until (ov mpty = éws). 


2433. When the principal clause is affirmative, the clause with piv simply 
adds a closer definition of the time. When the principal clause is negative, 
piv defines the time as before, but the closer definition serves also as a condi- 
tion that must be realized before the action of the principal clause can be 
realized. Thus, wh daédOnre rply dy dxotonre do not go away until you hear 
X.A.5.7.12 (4.¢. without hearing = édv wh dxovente). Cp. otre yap elphyny oldy 
Te BeBalav dryayetv, Fv wh xowwy Tots BapBdpos Todeuhowper, 087 duovojoat Tods 
“EdAnvas, rpiv av... Tods xevdbyvous rpds rods adrods Twornoducba netther is it pos- 
sible to make a lasting peace unless we war in common against the barbarians, 
nor can the Greeks attain unanimity of sentiment until we encounter our perils 
in the front of the same enemies 1. 4.178. 


2434. piv is used with the aorist or (less often) with the imperfect indica- 
tive only when mplv is equivalent to éws until ; but, when the verb of the main 
clause is negatived, zplv may be translated by before or until. When rplv must 
be rendered by defore, it takes the infinitive. 
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Tadra érolouy ply Swkpdr ys apixero I was doing this until Socrates arrived (rare 
even in poetry ; cp. 2441 c). 
od rabra érolovy mpiv Dwxpdtyns apixero I was not doing this until (or before) 
Socrates arrived. 
radra érolovy mpiv ZwKpdrnv addixéoOar (NOt Dwxpdrys ddixero) I was doing this 
before Socrates arrived. 
2435. It is correct to say od rowjow rotTo mpiv ay Kedetoys, morjow (or ob 
Toijew) Trovro mply cedevoar, but incorrect to say wowjow rovro wply av Kededogs. 


2436, The action of an infinitive introduced by rpiv before may or may not 
(according to the sense) actually take place at some time later than the action 
of the leading verb, The clause with zply signifies merely that the action of the 
infinitive had not taken place at the time of the leading verb. 


2437. The clause with zpiv may precede or follow the correlated 
clause. Cp. 2455. , 


2438. mply is originally a comparative adverb meaning before, i.e. sooner 
or formerly ; and seems to be connected with mpd, rpérepoy before. The adverbial 
force survives in Attic only after the article, as éy trois rptv Adyous in the fore- 
going statements T. 2.62. The adverbial and original use appears also in Homer 
wherever mplv occurs with the indicative, the anticipatory (futural) subjunctive 
(1810), or the optative with «é. Thus, rhy 8’ éyo ot Adow* piv yur Kal yipas 
érecow but her I will not release; sooner shall old age come upon her A 29, 
ovdd puv dvorhoes : mply kal kaxdy dAdo TAOnoOa nor shalt thou recall him to life; 
sooner (before this) thou wilt suffer yet another affliction 2 551.—From this 
early codrdination was developed the construction of the conjunction mpiv with 
the finite moods; but in general only after Homer, who never uses the indica- 
tive, and the optative only once (@ 580), with mpiv. The required sense was 
given by éws or rplv 7’ dre 5y. A finite mood was first used of the future, and 
after negative clauses (od mpérepor moply like ob rpérepov éws). — Homer commonly 
uses the infinitive with piv weaning before and until, Here the infinitive (as 
with ore) simply states the abstract verbal notion, and thus has no reference 
to differences of time or mood; wply being used almost like wpé before as rpty 
(Setv = mpd Tob lSetv before seeing (first in Xenophon). ‘This early use with the 
infinitive was, with some restrictions, retained in Attic, where the infinitive may 
sometimes be used instead of the finite verb. mpfy came more and more to take 
the subjunctive with dy and to assume conditional relations (cp. 2433) ; while 
the use with the infinitive was more and inore confined to cases where the lead- 
ing verb was affirmative. 

2439, The comparative idea in piv explains its negative force: an event A 
happened before another event B, i.e. A occurred when B had noé yet (otrw) 
occurred. Because of its negative force rpiy commonly takes the aorist in all 
the moods. The aorist has an affinity for the negative because it marks simple 
and total negation of an action regarded in its mere occurrence ; whereas the 
imperfect with a negative denotes resistance or refusal (1896) in respect of an 
action regarded as continuing. When ply takes the present in any mood the 
actions of the correlated clauses usually overlap. The present occurs chiefly 
in the prose writers of the fourth century. 
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2440. apdrepov OF xpoabev may be used in the principal clause as a 
forerunner of zp’. Examples in 2441, 2444, 2445. 


a. Homer has mpiy... amply B348, Attic has also paw... mpl, as 
POhoovTa mrevaavres wpiv Thy Evudopay Xlous alcOdeGar they will succeed in mak- 
ing their voyage before the Chians hear of the disaster T. 8. 12. 


ampiv WITH THE INDICATIVE 


2441. apiv in Attic prose takes the indicative of a definite past 
action when the verb of the principal clause is negative or implies a 
negative, rarely when it is affirmative. 


ore tore Kipw lévat HOeke mplv 4 yurh abrdv érewe nor was he willing then to 
enter into relations with Cyrus until his wife persuaded him X.A.1.2.26, od 
apotepov ératcavro mpiv roy re watép’ éx Tod oTparomddou peterguparto Kal TOV 
plrwv abrob rovs ev dréxrevar, Tods 3° éx THs mbdews ekéBaroy they did not stop 
until they sent for his father from the camp, put some of his friends to death 
and expelled others from the city 1.16.8, od rpbabev ératcavro mply éfemodtbpxnoav 
Tov "Ondoupoy they did not cease from hostilities until they had captured Olurus by 
siege X. H.7.4. 18, 008’ ds... Hbiwoar vedrepby rt rovely és abréy . . . rplv ye Oy 

. dvip *Apylhos pnvirhs ylyveras (historical present =aorist) not even under 
these circumstances did they think it right to take any severe measures against 
him, until finally a man of Aryilus turned informer 'T.1. 182. 

a. The tense in the zply clause is usually the aorist (the tense of negation, 
2439, and of prior action) ; rarely the imperfect (of contemporaneous, overlapping 
action), as D.9.61. The historical present is also used as an equivalent of the 
aorist. The principal clause usually has a secondary tense of the indicative. 
mplv with the indicative is not common until Herodotus and the Attic writers, 

b. The verb of the principal clause may be virtually negative, as rods... 
"AOnvalous AavOdvovar mplv 54 7H AjrAw Ecxor they escaped the notice of the Athe- 
nians (i.e. obx épGvrat) until they reached Delos T.3.29. Cp. T.3. 104, X. A. 
2.5.38. Observe that ob ravoua: (2441) is not regarded as virtually affirmative. 

c. The verb of the principal clause is affirmative in prose only in T.7. 39, 
7.71, Aes. 1.64. In all of these cases the leading verb is an imperfect, which 
emphasizes the continuation of the action up to the point of time expressed by 
the mply clause. 

d. The use in Herodotus is the same as in Attic prose. Homer has the 
indicative (after affirmative or negative clauses) only with ply y’ ére until. In 
the drama mply with the indicative is rare. Euripides uses it only after affirma- 
tive clauses. When zply.is = dws it often takes 67. 


2442. A piv clause, depending on a past tense denoting non-ful- 
filnent, itself denotes non-fulfilment and takes a past indicative by 
assimilation (2185 b). 

xphv tolvuy Aerrivgy uh wpdsrepov Tibévar roy davtod vouov mpiv Totrov Eddce 


Leptines ought not then to have proposed his own law until (before) he had 
repealed this D,. 20.96. Cp. 2454 b, 
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Tply WITH THE SUBJUNCTIVE 


2443. zpiv with the subjunctive and dy refers to the future or to 
general present time. 


2444. (1) zpiv takes the subjunctive with d to denote a future 
action anticipated by the subject of the leading verb. The principal 
clause is negative, and contains any verb referring to the future 
except the simple optative. 


od mpdrepoy KaxGv mwavoovrar ai mbdres mpiv ay ev adrats of pirdcopor dptwouv 
States will not cease from evil until philosophers become rulers in them P. R. 
487 e, wh dréNOnre mpty av dxotonre do not go away until you hear (shail have 
heard) X. A. 5. 7.12, 0b xpy uw évddvie darenOety mpiv av 6G Sleny I must not depart 
hence until I have suffered punishment 5.7.5, wndéva pidrov rood wply ay ekerdons 
was xéxpynrat tois mpbrepoy pidois make no one your friend until you have 
inquired how he has treated his former friends 1.1.24, w4 wor’ érarvyogs mpiv av 
eldqs dvipa cadynvéws never praise a man until you have come to know him well 
Theognis 963. Observe that the last two exaniples contain a general truth. 

a. The aorist subjunctive is usual (the tense of negation, 2439, and of action 
prior to that of the principal clause); much less common is the present subjunc- 
tive (usually of contemporaneous, overlapping action) as X.C.2.2.8 (2446). 

b. Homer does not use «é or éy in this construction since rply is here adver- 
bial and its clause is simply coérdinated. But Hom. has zply y’ 87’ dy. The 
subjunctive without dy occurs occasionally as an archaism in Hdt. and the 
dramatic poets. In Attic prose especially in Thue. (e.g. 6. 10, 29,38) ; but ay 
is often inserted by editors. 

c. The leading verb is rarely the optative with é» (asa form of future expres- 
sion): od« ay drédOouu wply ravrdracww 7 dyopa vbq (cp. b) I will not go away 
until the market is entirely over X.O.12. 1. 


2445. (II) After a negative clause of present time that expresses 
a customary or repeated action or a general truth, zpiv takes the 
subjunctive with dy. 


ov mporepoy mavovrat mply ay welowory ods Adlknoay they do not cease to endure 
until they have won over those whom they have wronged P. Ph. 114 b. 

a. The leading verb may stand in another tense than the present indicative, 
as obdels mwrore éréGero (empiric aorist, 1930) mpérepoy Syuov xaradvoer mpiv dy 
Ket{ov TOv OtxacTypiwy lexicon no one has ever attempted the subversion of the 
people until he became superior to the courts of justice Aes, 3. 235. 


2446. After a secondary tense in actual or implied indirect dis- 
course, zpiv with the subjunctive and dv 1s common instead of the 
optative without dy (2449). 

elroy undéva Ta&v brio bev Kivetobar rpiy dy 6 rpocber WyATa: I ordered that none 


in the rear should move until the one before him led the way X.C.2.2.8 (here 
amply qyotro is possible), 
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2447, The principal clause may be affirmative in form, but virtu- 
ally negative. 


alaxpdy (= ob Kandy or ot detv) 8 Hyotuar mpbrepor Tavoacbar mplyv Av ipets rept 
abr&y 8 re dv BovrAnobe wodloncbe I consider it base (t.¢. I do not consider it to 
be honourable) to stop until you have voted what you wish L. 22.4. Cf. Thue. 
6. 38, D. 38. 24, E. Heracl. 179. 


mpi WITH THE OPTATIVE 


2448. zpiv with the optative is used only in indirect discourse or 
by assimilation to another optative. 


2449. (I) The optative without dv follows api to denote an action 
anticipated in the past when the principal clause is negative and its 
verb is in a secondary tense. The optative is here in indirect dis- 
course (actual or implied) and represents dy with the subjunctive, 
which is often retained (2446). Cp. 2420. 

dmrnyopeve undéva Padre ply Kvpos éumrnoGeln Onpdyv he forbade any one to 
shoot until Cyrus should have had his fill of hunting X.C. 1.4.14 (= undeis 
Badr(™érw mpiv av Kupos éumdyoO9), of "Hdetor . . . Ereidov (avrols) uy Toteto at 
waxnv mpiv of OnBaior waparyévorvro the Eleans persuaded them not to engage 
in battle until the Thebans should have come up X.H.6.5.19 (=p roetre 
baxnv wpiv av wapayévwvrat). 

a. In indirect discourse the infinitive is preferred (2455 d). 


2450. (II) By assimilation of mood, zpiv may take the optative 
when the negative principal clause has the optative. Cp. 2186 b. 

ef €xoe Tis aurév . . . Kal ph aveln mply éedxtoerer és 7d Too Hrlov POs KTr. if 
one should drag him and not let him go until he had dragged him out into the 
sunlight, etc. P.R. 515 e. 


2451. The optative with apy in clauses of customary or repeated 
action seems not to be used. 


2452. amply dv with the optative is rare and suspected (cp. 2421). 


amp WITH THE INFINITIVE 


2453. «piv takes the infinitive in Attic especially when the princi- 
pal clause is affirmative. The infinitive must be used, even with 
negative clauses, when zpiv must mean only before (and not until). 

a. The infinitive is obligatory in Attic when the action of the mpiy clause 
does not take place or is not to tuke place (cp. ere wy With the infinitive). 

b. The infinitive takes the accusative when its subject is different from that 
of the principal clause. 

c. The usual tense is the aorist, the tense of negation (2439) and of the 
simple occurrence of the action, Less frequent is the present (chiefly in Xeno- 
phon), of action continuing, repeated, or attempted (befure undertaking to, 
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before proceeding to). The perfect, of action completed with permanent result, 
is rare. 

ol kal ply éué elmeiy oriody eldbres who know even before I say anything at all 
D.18. 50, cdmore pév kai mply éué déyev you know as well as I do even before 
I proceed to set forth in detail the matter of my speech Aes. 1.116, drerpdrovro 
és thy roku mpiv bwepBalvery they turned back to the city before they attempted to 
scale the wall T. 3. 24. 


2454. When the principal clause is affirmative, zpiv before regu- 
larly takes the infinitive. 


éri 7d &xpov dvaBalver Xecpicogos ply rivas alcOécOar Tdv woreulwv Chirisophus 
ascended the height before any of the enemy perceived him X.A.4.1.7, mpiv 
Karahboat 7d oTpdrevpa mpds dpioToy Bacireds épdvn before the army hilted for . 
breakfast, the king appeared 1.10. 19, réupas, rply év Teyég airds elvar, mpds roy 
dpxorra ray tdvwy, éxédeve «rH. lit. before he himself arrived at Tegea, sending to 
the commander of the mercenaries, he gave orders, etc. X. H. 5.4, 37 (atrés, by 
attraction to the subject of réupas). 


2455. When the main clause is negative, rpv sometimes takes the 
infinitive in Attic, and generally means before, rarely until, When 
before and after are contrasted, until is out of place, and the piv 
clause often precedes. 


a. In reference to present or past time: rplv ds” AdoBov édbetv piav hudpav odk 
éxjpevoev before she came to Aphobus she was not a widow a single day D. 30. 33, 
mply pev Toro mpatar Aewxpdtny &dndov Hv dmotol tives érvryxavoy, viv dé xrr. before 
Leocrates did this, tt was uncertain what sort of men they were; but now, ete. 
Lyc. 185, mplv dvd-yeoOal pe els thy Alvov. . . otdels Hridoard ye before I proceeded 
to set'sail for Aenus no one accused me Ant. 5. 25. : 

b. In reference to action unfulfilled: ots (Adyous) ef tis émddectey abrois rpiv 
éut StarexOfvar mepi adray, odk écriv brws odk av... Suoxddrws mpds oe drerdOnoay 
and if any one had shown these words to them before I discussed thein, it is 
inevitable that they would have been discontented with you I. 12. 250. 

c. In reference to future time: odx oléy rf écriv alcbécba mply Kakds Tivas 
mabey im air&y it is not possible to perceive this before some suffer injury at 
their hands I, 20.14, kat nor nh OopuBhoy pndels rply dxoica and let no one raise a 
disturbance before he hears 1), & 15 (cp. drws wh OopuBhoe pndels rply avy dravra 
eirw D. 13, 14). 

N, — With verbs of fearing, the positive being the thing dreaded ; as dédocxa py} 
ply wévois vrepBdry we Yijpas mpiv cay xaplecoay mpocibety Spay I fear lest old aye 
overcome me with tts troubles before I live to behold thy gracious beauty E. fr. 453. 

d. Infinitive instead of the optative after a leading verb in a secondary 
tense: ixérevoy pndapds dmrorpéresOar mpiv éuBarety els thy rdv Aaxedarpovlwy 
xwpav they entreated them by no means to turn aside until they should invade 
the territory of the Lacedaemonians X. H.6. 5. 23 (here the optative might stand 
in indirect discourse to represent the subjunctive with &y), ovr’ adrés rote mplv 
iSpGrat detrvov petro neither was he ever accustomed to take his supper until he 
got into a sweat by exercise X. C.8. 1. 38 (for idpdcee, see 2451). “ 

e. Infinitive after an optative with &» in a principal clause: ef rls riva pnxavhy 
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exoe wads TOTO . . ., obx dy more Aéywy arelro. Tb ToLovroy mply emt Tedos EdOelr ; 
Uf ever any lawgiver should have any plan for this, would he ever be weary of 
discussing such a@ scheme until he reached the end ? P.L.769e. Here the sub- 
junctive with dé» is permitted. 


2456. The lyric poets and Herodotus use rpfy with the infinitive as it is used 
in Attic prose and poetry. Homer has the infinitive after affirmative or negative 
clauses alike (before and until), and often where a finite verb would be used in 
Attic; as vate dé Tydacoy rpiv édbetv vias ’Axardyv he dwelt in Pedaeon before the 
sons of the Achacans came N 172, of p’ dworpdyes mply xadke paxéoacba 
(= Attic ay paxéog) thow shalt not dissuade me until thou hast fought with 
the spear T 257; often in correspondence with the adverbial amply, as ovdé ris 
erry mply midev, oly Acivar nor durst any man (sooner) drink before he had 
offered a libation H 480. 


2457. 4 mplv than before, with a past tense suppressed after #, occurs first 
in Xenophon (C. 6. 2. 36, 7.5.77). 


mporepoy 7, mpdcbev 4, tplv 4, mépos 

2458, «wpérepov 7H sooner than, before is used especially in Herodotus and 
Thucydides. (a) With the indicative: ob mpdrepov éevédocay # adrol ev oplow 
abrois . . . éopadnoay they did not succumb before they were overthrown by them- 
selves T. 2.65. (b) With the infinitive: ras 8 adds rode Edy ddixetv, al és 
’Adnvalous wodrepov 4 dwoorhva dvidouy he said the other States were wrong, which, 
before they revalted, used to pay money into the treasury of the Athenians T. 8.45. 
(c) With the subjunctive (without év) rarely (T.7.63). Chiefly in Hdt. 


2459. So mpdobev % sooner than, befure: dwexptvaro .. . Ori mpbader ay daro- 
Odvorey } 7a dra Tapadolycay he answered that they would die before (sooner than 
that) they would surrender their arms X. A.2.1.10. torepov 7 later than takes, 
by analogy, the infinitive once in Thue. (6. 4). 

2460. aplv 4 sooner than, before with the infinitive occurs in Homer (only 
E 288, X 266) and Hdt. (2.2); and in Hdt. also with the indicative (6. 45) 
and subjunctive (7.107, without dv). ply # is rare and suspected in Attic 
(X. C. 1.4. 23) ; but is common in late Greek. 


2461. wdpos before in Homer takes the infinitive (Z 348). 


CLAUSES OF COMPARISON 


2462. Clauses of comparison (as clauses) measure an act or state 
qualitatively or quantitatively with reference to an act or state in the 
leading clause. 

a. Comparative clauses with # than are used in disjunctive codrdinated sen- 
tences, See under Particles (2863). 


2463. Comparative clanses of quality or manner are introduced by 
&s QS, dorep, Kabdrep just as, Smws, 7, dry, Frep as. The principal 
clause may contain a demonstrative adverb (ovrws, ade 80). aamep 
may be correlated with 6 aizds. 
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as, etc., are here properly conjunctive relative adverbs of manner, some uses 
of which fall under conditional relative clauses. 

a. Other comparative conjunctive adverbs are dere as (poetic and Ionic), 
Hure, edre as,-like as (Epic). Deinonstrative adverbs in Epic are ds, rds, rolws, 
atrws, acairws. 

b. On other uses of ws, etc., see under Particles (2990 ff.). On as, dorep With 
a participle, see 2086, 2087. 

2464. The verb of the comparative clause is commonly omitted if it is the 
same as the verb of the leading clause. Thus, éay col Suvdoxn domep enol if it 
seems good also to you as (tt seems) to me P. Ph. 100c. 


2465. The subject of a comparative clause with ws or déomep, the verb of 
which is omitted, is often attracted into the case (usually the accusative) of the 
other member of the comparison. Thus, ovdauod yap fori Ayépatov *AOnvaioy 
elvat Sorep OpacvBovdoy it is in no wise possible for Agoratus to be an Athenian 
as Thrasybulus is (= Opac’Bovdos AOnvatbs gor.) Ju. 13.72. Attraction into the 
dative is less common: Kipw #dero . . . Sorep ocKddakt yevvatw dvaxddfovTe he 
was delighted with Cyrus, who set up a cry like a young and noble dog (= oxvdaé 
yevvaios dvaxhdfer) X.C. 1.4.15. 

a. Usually, however, we have the nominative with the verb onnitted : méze- 
cual ge uaddov arofavety av EXécOar H CRy dowep éyw I am persuaded that you 
would prefer to die rather than live as I live X.M.1.6. 4. 


2466. Coinparative clauses of quality are often fused with the leading clause 
by the omission of the preposition in the correlated member of the comparison, 
but only when os precedes. Cp. 1673. 


2467. The antecedent clause may contain a wish: ovrw (ds)... ws (which 
may be omitted); as otrw vinjoaul 7? éye xal vourfoluny copes, ws duds Hyovpevos 
civar Oearas Sekiods .. . mpdrous Atiws’ dvayetc’ suas as surely as I thought it 
proper to let you first taste this comedy because I thought you were clever 
spectators, so surely may I win and be accounted a master Ar. Nub.520. Cp. 
N 825, Ar. Thesm. 469, 


2468. Comparative clauses of quantity or degree are introduced 
by gow, doov in proportion as. The principal clause usually contains 
the corresponding demonstratives rorotrp, Torotrov (réow, Tévov are 
usually poetic). 

a. Greek, like Latin, uses the adjective relative pronoun écos (quantus) in 
the subordinate clause in correlation to rosotros agreeing with a substantive. 
Here English uses the conjunctive adverb as. So with rowfros .. . ofos. — 
TocovTw, Tocobrov may be followed by as, were. 

2469. rocotrov ... dcov or dacov . . . Tocohroy denotes that the action of the 
main clause takes place in the same degree as the action of the subordinate 
clause. écm.. . rocobrw with a comparative or superlative adjective or adverb 
is equivalent to the more . . . the more, the less . . . the less. 

2470. The deionstrative antecedent may be omitted, especially when its 
clause precedes: kal xaherwrepor Exovrat Sow vewrepol elovy and they will be the 
more severe the younger they are P.A.39 d. 
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2471. One member may contain a comparative, the other a superlative ; as 
bow yap érorpotar atr@ (TO dyw) SoKobpev xpHoOa, ToroTW wadrov dmirTobor 
mavres abr@ for the more we are thought to excel all others in ability to speak, so 
much the more do all distrust it D. 2.12. 


2472. écw (écov) may be used without a comparative or superlative when 
the correlative clause has a comparative or superlative with or without rocotrw 
(rocotrov), Thus, dorep év trmois, ovrw nal év avOpdmras Tisly eyylyrerat, doy 
av xrdea Ta SéovrTa Exwot, TocotTw bBpiorépas elvar as it is in the nature of 
horses, so it is in the case of certain men: in so far as they have their wants 
satisfied, the more they are wanton X,. Hi.10.2. 60m may stand for the logical 
ére in rocotTwy Dipwv Kaxiwy éyévero, bom Lipo. Epvyov he proved himself a greater 
coward than the Syrians all the more because they fled X. C. 6.2.19. 


2473. The correlated clauses may be fused when both 8m (8eov) and rocodry 
(rocotrov) are omitted and the predicate of the subordinate clause is a compara- 
tive or superlative with a form of efva:. Thus, évdeerrépois yap of: ramecvorépas 
aurots otovrat xpjoba for the more indigent they are so much the more submis- 
sive do they expect to find them X. Hi. 5.4 (= bem éviedorepol cist, rocotrw 
Tameworépas). 


EXAMPLES OF COMPARATIVE CLAUSES 


2474. The moods in comparative clauses are used with the same 
meaning as in conditional clauses or other conditional relative clauses. 


2475. Indicative: in assertions and statements of fact: eptoy drws éOéhes 
do as thou wilt A 37, ws dé rpos Thy odciay Hpyorrev, ovTws éxdoros mporératTov 
but as was suitable to their property, so they gave directions to each I. 7. 44, 
Zor yap ovrws Gorep obros évvére Sor it is so even as he says 8. Tr. 475, dcov ai 
Kata 7) oGpa GOoval adropapalvovrar, rocodroy avtovrar al wept rods Adyous émiOdpias 
in proportion as the pleasures of the body wane the appetite for philosophical 
conversation increases P. R. 328d, fxev dywv otpariav bonv whelorny eddvaro he 
came with an army as large as possible T.7.21 (cp. 1087). 

a. With &» and the potential or unreal indicative : elorndjcavtes . . . OGrTov 
Bas tes av Gero jumping in quicker than (as) one could think X.A.1.5.8, 
dorep oby, el ddnO Fv Tadra d pov KaTyydpnoar, euol dv wpyiterde .. ., ovTws dG 
«Tr. for just as you would be angry with me tf their accusations against me were 
true, so I beg, etc. And. 1. 24. 


2476. Subjunctive with av.—a. Of future time, as dA dyed’, os dy eye 
etrw, reOapeda but come, as I shall direct, let us obey B 189, brws yap av rovs 
dddous rpds gavTdy diadjs, ovrw Kal od mpds éxelvous ess for as you dispose others 
towards yourself, so you too will feel towards them 1.2, 28, rots adrots évexéoOw 
xabdmep ay Tov AOnvaiov droxrelyy let him be subject to the same penalties just as 
if he kills the Athenian D. 23.41, év rots dpyupeiou dowmep dv rhelous épydfwvra, 
rosy wrelova rayald edphoover in silver mines the laryer the number who codper- 
ate, so much the more abundant will be the riches they find X. Vect. 4. 32, 
ovKxody dom Gy Tis peifw dyad Taday wh dwodiwW@ xdpiv, Toooiry dduKadrepos av ein; 
then will he be the more unjust in proportion to the yreatness of the benefits he 
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has received and for which he does not return proper gratitude ? X. M. 2.2.3 
(ep. 2326 d). : 

b. Of present time, as in general conditions: 7d wey yap répas, ws dy 6 daluwr 
BovryOn, Tavrwy ylyverat for the end of all events happens as God wills D. 18. 92, 
TocouTw@ xarerwrepoy axovery TY eyoudvwr, bow wep av atTré&v Tis axpiBdorepoy 
ékerdty Tas duaprias it is the more dificult for them to pay heed to what is said 
in proportion to the precision with which their errors are scrutinized I. 11. 3. 

2477. Optative.—a. With dy (potential) : gor: pelfw rdxelvwv Epya A as TE 
oy Tes dy efor their deeds are too great for any one to tell in words D. 6. 11, 
smep abrot obk av déiuscaire xax&s dxovey vd Tay iperdpwy maldwy, ovrw pnde 
Tour éritpere wepi TOU Tarpds Bracpnpety just as you yourselves would not think 
it right to be ill spoken of by your children, even so do not permit him cither to 
utter slanders about his father D. 40. 45. 

b. With &», as in less vivid future conditions: dow dé rperBirepos ylyvoiTo, 
Gov det dowd foro ay (xphuara) the older he grows, the more he would always 
respect wealth P. R.549 b. 

c. The optative without éy in indirect discourse may represent &» with the 
subjunctive of direct discourse; as voultwv, bo@ wer Oarrov EdOo1, TooolT! dmrapa- 
oKevactotépyp Bacirel paxetcbar, bow 5é cxoradtEpov, TocoUTw mréov cuvaryelper Gat 
Bacire? orpatevpa in the belief that, the more quickly he advanced, the mure 
unprepared for battle would the king be, while the slower he advanced, the greater 
would be the army that was collecting for the king X. A. 1.5.9 (direct = dc@ av 
Dirrov Ow... paxoduat, Saw av cxor. EXOw TocotTw Troy cuvaryelperat). 

d. Without é», of past time, as in general conditions. Thus, EvveriGecay ws 
éxaoréy Te fupBalvo they put the stones together as each happened to fit T.4.4.— 
Also after a present tense: elk xpdricrov Sv, Saws Stvarré ris "tis best to live at 
hazard, as one may 8. O. T.979 (ep. 2578). 

2478. domep ci (Womepel), domep Gv et (Homepaved ) just as if (= just as 
would be the case, % p form a combination of a comparison and a con- 
dition, and are used with the indicative imperfect (of past time) or 
aorist or with the optative (commonly when ris is the subject). 
womep (dv) here represents the suppressed apodosis to the condition 
with ¢«. In some cases the ellipsis may easily be supplied, but it 
was usually unconscious. 

a. When dorep dy has its own verb it is used like for instance, as éomep dy 
(1766 a), e& rls we porto . . ., elmouw’ adv for instance, if any one were to ask 
me, I should say P. G. 451 a. ; 

b. With aorep ei, dowep dv ef CD. kaGdrep ei, xaOdrep ay el, 

2479. domep el: Oavydtw 5€ ce . . . &AASOpouy wodriy Kupeiy Aéyoucay, Homep 
el mapecrareas but I marvel that of a city speaking another tongue thou dost as 
truly tell as (thou wouldst tell) if thou hadst always been dwelling therein A. 
Ag. 1201. : 

2480. domep dv ef is more common than doep ef. Thus, rpds pdvovs Tods 
mporydvous Tovs ueTépous cuyBandyres duolws SiePOdpyoar, dowep dv (SuepOdpycav) ef 
mpos amavras dvOpdrous droddunoay in contending against our ancestors alone 
they were destroyed as completely as if they had waged war against all mankind 
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1.4. 69, Guoca ydp poe Soxoicr raoxerv Sawep (Ay Tes wdoxor) ef FIs TOArAA éoOley 
undérore éuritdarto for they seem to me to be in the same condition as if any one 
for all his eating were never to be filled X. 8.4.37, jomdgero abtov domep av 
(domdforro) et tus . . . mddar Giddy domdgorro he greeted him as one would do 
who had long loved him X.C.1. 3. 2. 

a, With a participle éomep ay ei is sometimes used with much the same force 
as domep, the ef being added by a confusion of constructions. Thus, éoep ay ei 
kal kaTakduo poy yeyerfoba: TO mparyydrwr hyovpevor as if you believed that there 
had been also a revolution in politics D, 18. 214: lit. as (you would think) if you 
believed (for Gomep ay tyyotpevor Or domwep dy el HyeioGe). Cp. 1766a. Similarly 
&orep el has virtually the force of éemep alone (2087). 


SIMILES AND COMPARISONS 


2481. ws, ds el, ds ed re as tf, ds dre, ds Sadre aS when are often 
used in poetry in simniles and comparisons. 

a. The present and aorist indicative and subjunctive (usually without dv) are 
regularly used. The optative occurs only with ws ei or ws ef re. The verb of the 
apodosis nay sometimes be supplied from the main clause, and the sense may 
be satisfied in other cases by supplying as happens, as is the case; but as early 
as Homer the ellipsis was probably unconscious, as it is in English as if, as when. 
Hence as ef, ws dre are scarcely to be distinguished from os. 

b. The tense of the main clause may be primary or secondary without influ- 
ence on the construction. Cp. 1935 and 1935 a. , 


2482. ds (as re) is followed by the indicative present (less often aorist) or 
by the subjunctive. Thus, ws 5¢ rarhp of maidds ddipera: doréa xalwy . . ., as 
"Axireds Erdporo ddbpeTo dorda xalwy and as a father waileth when he burneth the 
bones of his son, so Achilles wailed as he burned the bones of his comrade WY 222. 


2483. ws is common in Homer with the subjunctive (without dv) depending 
on the verb of the introductory clause, which is usually past. The simile may 
begin with &s or with a demonstrative (ol or rods) after which ds re is placed. 
Thus, ws d€ Adwy pHrowsiy donudvrory emedOdy . . . Kaxd ppovéwy évopotaon, Hs perv 
Opyxas Evdpas érgxero Tvddos vids and as a lion, coming on flocks without a 
shepherd, with evil purpose leaps upon them, so the son of Tydeus attacked the 
men of Thrace K 485, ol 8°, ds 7? alyuriol . . . wérpy ép” tyrD peydda KAdgovre 
padxwyrar, @s of KexdtyorTes ew’ GdAHAoTY dpovcgay and they, like vultures who 
contend with loud screams ona lofty cliff, even so they rushed screaming against 
each other 11429. After the subjunctive with ws or ws dre an independent indic- 
ative may follow (M 167, 11 296). 


2484. ws ei, commonly as el re, in Homer is used rarely with the indicative 
and subjunctive, more frequently with the optative ; but usually without any 
finite verb. Thus, dol érovd’ ws ef Te werd Kridhov Egrero pHda the soldiers fol- 
lowed as sheep follow after the ram N 492 (the only occurrence in Homer of the 
indicative), nal ne pidyo’ ws ef Te TaTHp.dv watda didfog and he loved me as a 
father loveth his son 1481 (the only occurrence in Homer of the subjunctive), 
Sbxnoe 8’ dpa oplor Gdpuds Os ner, ws el marpld’ ixolaro and their feeling seemed to 
be as (it would be) if they had come to their own country x 416 (the optative 
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occurs only after a past tense, except A 389, a negative present); 7a dé of 
doce haptécOny ws ef re Tupds céhas and his eyes flashed like gleaming fire T 366. 

2485. Attic poetry does not use the Epic and Lyric as ef re for ws ef, In 
Attic as e (@cet) is practically equivalent to ws as, like; thus, dA obv edvola >’ 
avsd, udrnp woel ris meota but at any rate I speak in good-will at least as some 
faithful mother 8. BE). 234. 


2486. ds Ore, ds Sade are-used with the indicative (present or aorist) or the 
subjunctive (as in general conditions). With the subjunctive dy is generally 
absent in Homer; but ws 4’ &r’ &y (never xév) occurs. The clause with os dre, as 
érére generally precedes the main clause. os ére without appreciable difference 
from as in "Epiptaay, Spxiov ws bre miordy, Sdvres Oixdelda yuvatka having given 
to the son of Ocecles Eriphyle to wife, as a sure pledge Pind. Nem. 9. 16. 


2487. A relative pronoun referring to a substantive accompanied by és, dore 
as often takes the subjunctive (without dv). Thus, 6 & éy xovlnoe xapal réoev 
alyerpos &s, % pd 7’ év elayerg Edeos peyddoio wepixy ely and he fell to the ground 
amid the dust like a poplar that has grown up smooth in the lowland of a great 
marsh A 483. 


’ ADJECTIVE CLAUSES (RELATIVE CLAUSES: 2488-2573) 


2488. Relative clauses correspond to attributive adjectives (or 
participles), since like adjectives they serve to define substantives. 
Like adjectives, too, they often have the value of substantives and 
stand in any case. 

by yap Geol pirofow (= 6 Beopidrys), droOvioKxe véos for whom the gods love, 
dies young Men, Sent. 425, # Giyw 590’ of w Eptoav; (= Tar pe dicdvrwr) am I 
to embrace him who begat me ? E.Ion 560, ovv rots Oncavpots ois 6 rarhp Karé- 
Numev (= Tots Ud TOU Tarpds KaTahepbetar) with the treasures which my father left 
X. C.3.1.388, év adrots ols éripacde (= ev atrais tals ripais) in the very honours 
which you received D.19.238, dv @\aBev dract perédwxer it shared with all what 
it received I. 4. 29. 


2489, Relative clauses are introduced by relative pronouns or by 
relative adverbs of time, place, or manner (cp. 340, 346), and refer to 
an antecedent expr essed or implied in the main clause. 

a. Temporal clauses, which are like relative clauses in many respects, have 
been treated in 2389 ff. On relatives used as indirect interrogatives and as 
exclamations, see 2668 ff., 2685 ff. 


2490. Many relative clauses are equivalent to codrdinate clauses 
(e.g. 2553). - In such cases the relative has the force of a demonstra- 
tive or personal pronoun with a connective (xaé, GAXs, d¢, ydp, otv, dpa, 
etc.). Thus, was obtv av évoxyos en TH ypady; os (= ovTos yap) 
davepis fv Oeparedwv rots Geots how then could he be subject to the 
indictment ? For he manifestly worshipped the gods X.M. 1. 2. 64. 
Greek often uses here the demonstrative (contrast radra 8 eady with 
quae cum dixisset). 
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2491. A relative must often be resolved into a conjunction and a 
pronoun (2555). 


2492. A truly subordinate relative clause may precede the main 
clause or be incorporated into it (2536). The relative clause is often 
made emphatic by placing after it the main clause with the demon- 
strative antecedent. Thus, 5 ti Bovderar, rotro roeitw whatever he 
wants, that let him do P. Eu. 285 e. 


2493, %s who and the other simple relatives (e.g. ofos, dcos) refer to 
a particular and individual person or thing. 

fv tis ev TR orparid Revopay * AOnvaios, és ore orparyyds tne orpariorys ay 
ovrnxodovde. there was in the army one Xenophon, an Athenian, who accom- 
panied tt though he was neither general nor soldier X. A. 3. 1.4. 

a. On the relation of the relative ds to the demonstrative 8s, see 1118, 1114. 

b. és is often used instead of gers (or ofos) especially with &y or uj. Cp, 2508. 
8s whoever with the indicative generally adds (in prose) 6% rore, 34 ror’ ofy (339). 


2494. 8 (sometimes d) at the beginning of a sentence may have 
the force ‘of as to what (cp. quod), suggesting the matter to which it 
pertains. 

6 8 étirwoas Huds, ws rods wey Pldous ... €D morety Suvapefa .. ., o8de TadA’ 
ovrws tye as to what excited your envy of us—that we are able to benefit our 
Sriends — not even is this as you suppose X. Hi.6.12. The postponed ante- 

cedent may be omitted (X. A. 6. 1. 29). 

a. An introductory relative clause with 4 may stand in apposition to an entire 
clause that follows. Thus, § wdéyrwy Oavpaorérarov, Lwxpdty peOovra ovdels 
wamore édpaxey dvOpsrwyv what is most wonderful, no one whatsoever ever saw 
Socrates drunk P.S. 220 a. (So with an infinitive, I.14.18.) The main clause, 
following such a relative clause, may be introduced by ér: or ydp. Thus, 6 pev 
rdavrwv davpacrérarov axoioa, bre éy Exactoyv Oy émynvéoapev amdddvor Thy pox 
what is most wonderful of all to hear, (that) each one of the things we approved 
ruins the soul P.R.491b. Cp. 994, 995. 


2495. bomep the same as (qui quidem) is especially definite and de- 
notes identity (838¢). &s ye (qguippe qui) is causal (2555 a). 


2496. bons whoever and the other compound relatives (¢.9. dzotos, 
érécos) denote a person or thing in general, or mark the class, char- 
acter, quality, or capacity of a person (less often of a thing). 

pakdpios bots obolay Kal vod éxe happy ts the man who possesses property and 
sense Men. Sent. 340. 

a. After a negative expressed or implied, gers (not és) is used because of its 
general meaning. So ov« Zor oT, Tis éoriv boris; odbdels eoriy boris (rarely 
otris dorly 6s), was Sores (plural usually rdvres door). Cp. 2557. 

b. é€ érov is common for é& of since. In Ionic (and Thue. 6. 3) ée7is is used 
of a definite object. Cp. Hdt. 1.7, 2. 99. 


2497. olos of such sort as to, proper for, and 00s of such amount as 
GREEK GRAM. — 386 
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to, enough for, denote result and commonly take the infinitive (nega- 
tive #7). 

Kandy re (Soxel) eivar y émtorhun Kal ofoy dpxev ro? dvOpwrou knowledge seems 
to be both a noble thing and able to command man P. Prot. 852¢, 8cov pdvoy 
yetoarOa éavT@ xatahurdy leaving himself only enough to taste X. A.7.3. 22. 
So ofés re able to (for rotodros ofés re) ; thus, cupBovrAedvey olol r’ écdueda we shall 
be able to give counsel P. G. 455d. 

a. On clauses with ofos or éo0s following a main clause after which we sup- 
ply a verb of reflection, see 2687. 

b. doos is used elliptically in dca: qudpar (donpuépar) daily, doa ry yearly. 


2498. Local clauses are introduced by the relative adverbs ov, 
6rov, évba, tva (usually poetic, but sometimes in Plato) where, oi, 
bro, evOa whither, dOev, drdbev, évbev whence, 4, dry which way, where, 
whither. 86. and éréh where are Epic and Lyric, Fx where is Epic. 
évéa and éOev are also demonstratives (there, thence). 


2499. With names of things the relative adverbs évOa, 4, Sev, of, of are 
often used instead of the relative pronouns preceded by é», eis, #&. Thus, rAnolor 
hv 6 orabpds 2vOa (= els Ov) Zueddre karadrtew the stopping-place was near where 
he intended to make a halt X.A.1.8.1, év 7@ oradua .. . d0ev (= ef ob) wp dvro 
at the stopping-place whence they set out 2.1.3. A relative adverb may also 
refer to a personal antecedent, as caraBalvecy rpds rods dddovus Eva 7a Srda Ekewvro 
to descend to the athers where the armed force was stationed X. A. 4. 2. 20. 


2500. On comparative clauses of mauner introduced by as, domep 
etec., see 2463 ff. 


CONCORD OF RELATIVE PRONOUNS 


2501. A relative pronoun agrees with its antecedent in gender, 
nuinber, and person; its case is determined by the construction of 
the clause in which it stands. 


otrds dori 6 dvip bs FOe this is the man who came, arn eoriy h Yuvh Hy éfy- 
rotpev this is the woman whom we were looking for, \aBav rods imréas of Foav 
aite taking the cavalry which he had, éxwv rovs ordiras Gv éorpariye: having 
the hoplites which he commanded, rpidv OupSv otoGy, &s Fea pe drehOety there 
being three doors through which I had to go. 

a. If the main clause as a whole is regarded as the antecedent, the relative 
stands in the neuter singular with or without a demonstrative. Thus, wdety ér? 
DeNvohryra waon 7H orparia, ép’ Sep udrdiora ewéugOnoay to sail for Selinus with 
all their force, for which purpose especially they had been sent T. 6. 47. 

b. The person of the verb in a relative clause, in which the relative pronoun 
is the subject, is regularly determined by the person of the antecedent pronoun 
expressed or implied. Thus, od« 078° darts &vOpwaros yeyévnuat I do not know what 
sort of a person I have become X.C.1.4.12, Kat ofkla ye word pelfwr 4 ier épa 
ris ews, ot ye oikla xphode yn Te Kai otparge and your habitation ts much larger 
than mine since you occupy both heaven and earth as a habitation 5.2.15. The 
third person rarely follows a vocative (P 248). . 
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2502. Variations from the law of agreement are, in general, the 
same as in the case of other pronouns (926). 


a. The construction according to sense (950, 1013) often occurs, as gldov 
dddos, éy réxoy adth my dear child, whom I myself bore X 87; so with collective 
nouns, as ra ddgavra rh7Oe, olrep Sixdcover what is approved by the multitude, 
who will judge P. Phae. 260 a. 

b. A relative in the plural may follow a singular antecedent denoting a whole 
class: Oncavporods dyjp, ovs.. . éracvel Td TAHOs w man who lays up a store, the 
class of men which the multitude approves PR. 554.a. This construction is 
less common in prose than in poetry; as # pda ris Geds Fvdov, of odpardy edpdy 
Exovow in truth there is within sume one of the gods who occupy the wide heaven 
7 40. 

c. A relative in the singular having a collective force may have its antece- 
dent in the plural; as rodrous émaiveiv, ds ay éxwy under xaxdy man to commend 
those who voluntarily do nothing coll P. Py. 845d, Bron évrvyxdvoev . . . 
wavras éxrevoy they slew all whom they met X. A. 2.5.82. Here és with the in- 
dicative is rare. 

d. The relative may stand in the neuter, in agreement with the notion im- 
plied in the antecedent rather than with the antecedent itself; as da ray 
wheovetlay, 6 raca pivots Stdxeyw répoxev ws dyabdv for the sake of profit, a thing 
which every nature is inclined to pursue as a good PV. R. 359 c. 

e. The relative may agree in gender and number, uot with the antecedent 
but with a following predicate noun. This is common with verbs of naming ; 
as Nbyor phy elo év éxdoros Hudy, as éhrldas dvoudfouer; assuredly there are 
propositions in each of us which we call hopes ? P. Phil. 40a, eiwey bri... 
diayeyévnta: wpatrwy Ta Sika Kal TSy ddixwy drexdpuevos, Hyrep voultoe xahdlor yy 
perérnv aroroylas evar he said that he had continued to do what was just and 

. to refrain from what was unjust, which he thought was the best practice for his 
defence X. M. 4. 8. 4. 

f. A relative may agree with a predicate noun when it follows that noun im- 
mediately and not its own substantive: kal dlxn é€v dvOpdros ws od Kardy, 6 
wavTa huépwxe Ta avOpdriva; and justice among men, how is not that something 
beautiful, which civilizes all human things ? P. L. 937 d. 


THE ANTECEDENT OF RELATIVE CLAUSES 


2503. The demonstrative antecedents of the relative pronouns 
are commonly: ‘otros . .. Gs, Towtros . . . otos, ToretTos . .. dos, 
THALKOUTOS . . . BALkos, etc. 


a. The antecedent of és is often ro.odros (1249). The antecedent of és, do7ep, 
ofos, may be Spuoros, rapamdyouos, icos. 


2504. On comparative clauses of degree with roootre . . . dog, etc., 
see 2468 ff. 


2505. Definite and Indefinite Antecedent.— The antecedent of a 
relative pronoun or adverb may be definite or indefinite. 
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a. A definite antecedent refers to a definite or particular person, thing, time, 
place, or manner. When the antecedent is definite, the relative clause takes 
any form that occurs in an independent sentence (921) ; with ov as the negative, 
unless the particular construction requires 7. 

b. An indesinite antecedent refers to an indefinite person, thing, time, place, 
or manner. When the antecedent is indefinite, the relative clause commonly 
has a conditional force, and, if negative, takes yu like the protasis of a condi- 
tional sentence. . 


2506. In general when the relative clause has the indicative, the 
antecedent is either definite (negative ov) or indefinite (negative py). 
When the relative clause has the subjunctive with dy or the optative 
(not in a wish), the antecedent is indefinite (negative py). 

DeriniItTE: Taira d Bovherar rparre he does what he wants (ic. the particular 
thing he wants to do). Negative raira & ob Bobderat rpdrres. 

INDEFINITE: Tabra dria Bodderar rparre he does whatever he wants (i.e. if 
he wants to do anything, he does it); negative raira driva uh BovdNerar mpdrret. 
So raira driva av BotdAnrat mparre whatever he wants to do, that he always does, 
rabra a&riva Bovdotro €rparte whatever he wanted to do, that he always did, radra 
driva ay Bobdhynrar wpate. whatever he wants to do, that he will do, ratra driva 
Botdorro, mparra ay whatever he might want to do, that he would (will) do. In 
the last four sentences the negative of the relative clause is nu. 


2507.. When the verb of the relative clause stands in the indica- 
tive, the distinction between a definite and indefinite antecedent is 
commonly clear only in negative sentences. 

& ph olda oddé olouar eldévar whatever I do not know (=e rwa uh olda) I do 
not even think I know P.A.21d. Here a& ovx ofda would mean the particular 
things, Iam ignorant of, and would have no conditional force whatever. So in 
ovx 016° ep ols yap wh ppovd otyav gS I do not know; for I am wont to be 
silent in matters which I do not understand S. O. T. 569. 


2508. When the antecedent is definite, the simple relatives (és, 
oios, doos, etc.) ave used; when indefinite, the compound relatives 
(Gots, Soles, Srdcos, etc.) are used, but the simple relatives are 
often employed iustead. When the antecedent is indefinite, és usu- 
ally has the subjunctive with dv or the optative; while doris is pre- 
ferred to és if the verb is indicative (2569). 


2509. Omission of the Antecedent toa Relative. —-The demonstrative 
pronoun antecedent to a relative is often omitted: either when it is 
in the same case as the relative, or in a different case from the rela- 
tive. The omission occurs when the antecedent expresses the gen- 
eral idea of person or thing, and often when the relative clause 
precedes. 

éyw 6€ cal (obrot) Gv xpard pevodpev but I and those whom I command will 
remain X. C.5. 1.26, caddy 76 Ovijcxey ofs (for rovracs ofs) UBpiy rd Cv péper death 
is sweet to those to whom life brings coutumely Men. Sent. 291, \éyw mwdvras 
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elapépev ad’ Sow (for ard rocolrwy baa) Exacros Exe I say that all must contrib- 
ute according to the ability of cach (from such means as each man has) D. 2.31. 


2510. In general statements in the subjunctive with éy or the indicative, 
the relative, referring to a person, is often without an antecedent and has the 
force of e 71s. In such cases the main clause contains a substantive or a neuter 
adjective with éor! (which is commonly omitted), and the relative is the subject 
of the sentence or in apposition to it. 

cunpopa 3’, ds dv roxy Kaxis yuvaiés it isa calamity if a man gets a bad wife 
E. fr. 1056, kal rofro pettoy ris adn Gelas xaxdby, doris ra wh mpoodrra KéxTyTar Kakd 
and this is a misfortune exceeding the reality, if a man incurs the blame for evils 
that are not his doing I. Hel. 271, écris . . . pds Gedy kaxodrat, Bapt if a man 
suffers ill-usage from the gods, it is grievous FE. Hel. 267. 

a. The antecedent may be a genitive of quality (1820). Thus, drépwy éoti 
«+ +5 obreves GGédover St? ercopxias . .. mparrey re tt is the characteristic of men 
without resources to wish (lit. who wish) to accomplish their purposes by 
perjury X. A.2. 5,21 (here é6é\ev alone might be expected, but ofrives e6édouce 
follows as if dmopol eicw had preceded), rofro pyoipa: uéya Texphpioy Epxovros 
dperfs eivac § av (= dav rum or abr) éxdvres Exwvra J regard this as striking 
testimony to the merit of a ruler if men follow one (him) of their own free will 
X. 0.4.19. 


2511. The antecedent of a neuter relative is often omitted, leaving the rela- 
tive with the force of a conjunction. So ef of and d¢’ of since, év @ while, els 8 
till, wéxpe (&xpt) of until. av6? Gv and é Sy because (cp. obvexa, dbovvexa), ép” 
gre on condition that (2279). 

2512. A demonstrative adverb may be suppressed: d&fw buds Oa (for éxeive 
tvOa) 7d rpayyua éyevero I will bring you to the spot where the affair took place 
X.C.5, 4.21, droxdelovres d0ev (for exeiBev Gbev) dv re haBelty 7 shutting them out 
from places whence it may be possible to take anything X.M. 2.1. 16. 


2513. torw boris, ciciv of. — The antecedent is omitted in the phrases 
éorwy datis (rarely ds) there is some one who, somebody, plural eciv of 
some (less often éoruy ot), Hoay of (of the past). 


Zor o8y doris Bovdrerar brd TH cuvdvrwy Brdwrecba; is there then any one 
who wishes to be harmed by his compantons? P.A.25d, obre.. ori ot?’ Errat rw 
éya xatadelw ray éudy oixov there neither is nor will there be any one to whom I 
may leave my property X.C. 5.4.30, elat dé kal of . . . pevryousw some horses 
too run away X. Eq. 8. 4, ef 5? adr dv obs 085? Av marrdmaict StaBainre and some 
of them you would not be able even to cross at all X. A. 2. 5.18, Reavy dé of 
kal rp rpocépepov and some brought firebrands too 5.2.14, tori drw... rrelw 
émirpéres ) 7H "yuvatki; is there any one to whom you entrust more than to 
your wife? X.0.8.12, zor of kai éréyxavoy kal Owpdkwy Kal yéppwv some hit 
both the cutrasses and wicker-shields X.C. 2.3.18. éovww of is not an example 
of 961, but due to the analogy of gorw ére (évlore), %orw of, etc. 


2514. The oblique cases of cigiv of there are those who = some 
(evo) are regularly formed by éorw ay, gow ois, dorey ous (OF oveorias), 
which are used also of the past and future. 
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why ldvev . . . Kal ori Gy drwy €OvGv except the lonians and some other 
nations 'T. 3.92, adypot ort wap’ ofs peydroe yreat draughts among some 1. 23, 
Zor péev ous abrdv xaréBaroy some of them they struck down X. HL, 2. 4.6, €or &@ 
kal roMopara ddev he captured alsv some towns T. 1.65. 

a. Xenophon also uses Fy of; thus, Tv 5é wodeulwy Hy obs rocrbvbous dmédocay 
there were sone of the enemy whom they restored under a truce X.H. 7.5. 17. 


2515. Here belong certain idiomatic phrases due to the omission 
of the antecedent: ferw ot (Seen) somewhere, sometimes, trrw a in 
some way, torw bre and éviore (= er Gre, op. 175 b) sometimes, trtw Sires 
somehow (in questions = is it possible that ?), obk terw bmws in no way, 
it is not possible that (lit. there ts not how). 


Zor. 8 ob otyh Abyou xpelocwy yévor’ dy but sometimes silence may prove better 
than speech I. Or. 638, €oriv bre kal ots (2514) Bédriov rebvdvar A hy sometimes 
and for some people it is better to die than to live P. Ph. 62a, otk %o@ Srus.. . 
av has rt X00. it is not possible that he should elude us again A. Vesp. 212, 
ovk totw rus obk émiOjoetat Huiv it is not possible that he will not attack us 
X. A. 2.4, 3. 


2516. oudév olov (with the inf.) there is nothing like stands for ovdéy éore 
towbrov, ody éort, Thus, ovdéy ofov 76 atrév épwray there is nothing like ques- 
tioning him P. G. 447 ¢. 


2517. Relative not repeated. —If two or more relative clauses 
referring to the same antecedent are connected by a copulative con- 
junction and the second relative would have to stand in a different 
case from the first, it is either omitted or its place is taken by avrds 
(less frequently by obros oY éxetyos) or a personal pronoun. Here, 
instead of a repeated relative, we have an independent sentence 
coordinated with the relative clause. 


*Apiatos, Ov huets AOEAopev Bacihéa xahtoTdvar, Kal (S) edwxapyer xal (wap? of) 
@\dBopev muta . . . Huds xaxGs woeiv reipara: Ariveus, whom we wished to set 
up as king, and to whom we gave, and from whom we received pledges, is attempt- 
ing to injure us X. A.3.2.5, rob db éxetvis éoriv 6 dvip ds cuveOhpa huiv cal ob por 
pada eddxers Oavudvew airov ; where, pray, is that man who used to hunt with us 
and whom you seemed to me to admire greatly ? X.C.3.1.38, cai viv rl xph 
Spay; doris éudavas Geots éxGalpopar, pice? 5€ uw’ EXAHrwy orpards and now what 
must Ido? Since I (lit. I who) am manifesily hateful to the gods, and the army 
of the Greeks hates me 8. Aj.457. Cp.‘ Whose fan is in His hand, and He shall 
thoroughly purge His floor.’ 

a. The relative is sometimes repeated as in English (X. A. 1.7.3, T. 2. 
43. 2, 44.1). 


2518. If the demonstrative would have to stand in the nominative, it is com- 
inonly omitted unless the demands of emphasis require its presence: (réyvats) 
as ériorhuads pev wodrAdKis Tpogelmomey dia Td ¥O0s, Séovrar Sé dvdpiaros dddov arts 
which we have often called sciences because it is usual to do so, but they require 
another name P.R. 535d Chere ara, not at, is the subject). 
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2519. Preposition not repeated. — A preposition governing a rela 
tive pronoun is usually omitted if it stands in the same case as 
the preceding noun or pronoun before which the preposition has 
already been used. See 1671. 


2520. Verb omitted.— The verb of a relative clause is often omitted 
when it belongs also to the main clause. 
plrous voultove? overep dy roars cébev (voulin pidous) regarding as friends those 
whom thy husband so regards BE. Med. 1153. Or the verb of the inain clause 
“may be omitted: ra yap &dda (érole:) dcamep Kal pels éroetre for the rest he 
did just what you too were doing X.C. 4.1.3. 


2521. Transition from a relative to an independent clause some- 
times occurs. 


(ixOvwv) obs of Dpor Geods evdurtoy kal ddixety odk elwv, ovde Tas wepiotepts fish 
which the Syrians regard as gods and which they will not permit to be injured, 
nor do they permit the doves to be injured X. A. 1.4.9. 


2522. Attraction. — A relative pronoun is often attracted from its 
proper case into the case of its antecedent, especially from the 
accusative into the genitive or dative. A demonstrative pronoun 
to whose case the relative is attracted, is usually omitted if unem- 
phatic. Cp. “ Vengeance is his, or whose he sole appoints: Milton. 


a. Genitive. — dfioc rs édhevOeplas fs (for fv) xéxrnoGe worthy of the free- 
dom which you possess X.A.1.7.8, mpd rv xax@v Gv (for &) ofda instead of 
the evils which I know P. A.29b, dd’ Gy (for rodrwy a) tore from what you 
know 1).19.216, Mydwv bcwv (for dcous) édpaxa .. . 6 éuds mdwmos KddduoTos 
my grandfather is the handsomest of all the Medes I have seen X.C.1. 3. 2, 
Bh bwoKeiévwy olwy dei OeueMwy (for rorovr wy ola de? troxeiaOar) if the foundatiuns 
were not as they ought to be X. Bq. 1.2. 

b. Dative. —oBoiuny av r@ yeuorr @ (for dv) doln EwecGar I should fear 
to follow the leader whom he might give X.A.1.8.17, éwavd oe ég’ ofs (for émi 
rovros &) Aéyers I commend you for what you say 3.1.45, o's (for rovros &) 
noruxnKeray éy Aevxrpors ov perplws éxéxpnyro they had not used with moderation 
the success they gained at Leuctra D. 18. 18. 


2523. A relative in the nominative or dative is very rarely attracted. Thus, 
BrarrecOat ad’ Gv (for dwd éxelvwy a) nuivy wapecxedacta to be harmed by what 
has been prepared by us T. 7. 67, ddtyor Gv (for TodTwy ols) éyw évrerdxnka a few 
of those whom I have met with P. R. 531 e. 

2524. The pronouns subject to attraction are és, ofos, dcos, but not saris 
(except in 2534). Attraction is not necessary, and takes place only (but not 
always) when the relative clause is essential to complete the meaning of the 
antecedent. When the relative clause is added merely as a remark, attraction 
does not take place: An attracted relative clause virtually has the force of an 
attributive adjective. 


2525. Predicate nouns follow the case of the relative attracted to an ante- 
cedent expressed or omitted (2531 b). 
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2526. An omitted antecedent to which the relative has been attracted may 
afterward be supplied in the main clause. Thus, aq’ dy (for dad rotrwy a)... 
mpooaret cal davelferat, dd TovTwy didvyer from what he begs and borrows, from 
that he lives D. 8. 26. 

2527. Before BotAe., which with the relative is treated almost like one word 
(cp. quivis), attraction to various cases from the accusative is rare. Thus, ofa 
robrwy ds (for bv) BovrAc elpyarra: such deeds as any one you please of these has 
done P.G.517 a; ep. P. Crat. 482 a, Phil. 43 d. 


2528. Attraction takes place also in the case of relative adverbs ; as Stexopi- 
fovro bGev (for exetbey of) tretéGevro waiéas they conveyed their children from the 
places where (whither) they had deposited them T. 1.89. 


2529. Case of the Relative with Omitted Antecedent. — When the 
antecedent is omitted the relative either retains its own case or is 
attracted. 


2530. When the omitted autecedent is nominative or accusative, the rela- 
tive retains its own case. Thus, ofs padisra Ta wapbyTa apxel (obror) HaoTa TeY 
dddoTplwy dpéyorvra: those who are best satisfied with what they have, covet least 
what is their neighbours X.8.4. 42, cruyOp per f (= exelvgy 4) w Ercxrev hating 
her who bore me E. Alc. 338, 


2531. When the omitted antecedent is genitive or dative, the relative (if 
standing in a different case) is usually attracted into the genitive or dative. 
But a relative in the nominative masculine or feminine (sometimes in the 
neuter), or a relative depending on a preposition, retains its own case. 

a. Genitive: Sv (for rodrwy ois) évruyxdvw word pddwota dyapar o€ of those 
whom I meet with, I admire you by far the most P. Pr.361 6, dydois 5é kal &€ 
&v (for ek rovrwy &) ¢Hs you show it also by the life you lead D. 18. 198. 
But eldévac Thy Sdvapey (rovtwv) eg’ obs av twowv to discover the strength of 
those against whom they are to proceed X. A. 5.1.8, Cp. E. Ion 560 (in 2488) 
where of = rotTwyv ol. 

b. Dative: rofro 5° duody deriv (for rote 8) viv dh édéyero this is like that 
which was said yust now P. Ph. 69a, eupévouey ofs (for rovro:s &) apodoytoaper 
dixalos oforv H ov; do we abide by what we agreed was just, or not? P. Cr. 50 a. 
But 6:4 7d dvaryxatoy abrots elvar duardyer dar (rovrous) wap’ Gv dd orev Tov pic Oby 
because tt is necessary for them to give lessons to those from whom they expect 
to receive their fee X. M.1. 2.6. 


2532. The relatives ojos, da0s, #A‘kos, Sorts Sy, doreoody (and some 
others) and a following nominative with the copula may be attracted 
to the case of the antecedent. Thus, yapiLouevos tovotrw dvdpi ofos ob 
é showing favour to such a man as you are is commonly condensed to 
xapelopevos of oor dvopi (X.M. 2.9.3). Here the whole relative clause 
(with copula omitted) is attracted. The antecedent, if expressed, is 
often incorporated (2536) in the relative clause. 

mpos dvdpas rodpnpods olous Kal’ AO@nvatovs (for ofor Kal A@nvaiol elor) to bold men 
such as the Athenians 'T.7.21, dvlory’Aypiavas . . . Kat &dda boa Fyn Macond, 
he called out the Agrianes and ail the other Paconian tribes 2.96, xetudvos byTos 
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otov Ayers when the weather ts such as you describe X. A. 5.8.38, dvOappev oixla 
...« brov dh evdavros (for evdwarrds rivos doris 3% Hv) the house burst into 
Jlames, some one or other having set tt on fire 5. 2. 24. 

a. olos is often attracted with superlatives; byros mdyou olov dewordrou (for 
rowbroy olds éore Sewbraros) when the frost was tremendous P.S. 220b. Cp. 1087. 

b. The article may appear in this construction with ofos and 4Mxos, the rela- 
tive clause being treated like a substantive: rots ofoss uly to such as we are X. 
H. 2. 3. 25. 

c. The subject of the relative clause rarely stands in the nominative, not 
being attracted along with ofos. Thus, xvaidous olousrep od rascals just like you 
Aes. 2. 151. This occurs only when the number of the subject is different from 
that of the attracted relative. When the article precedes, a8 in Zddwv gutce: rods 
olos ofros dvOpdérous Solon detested men like him (D. 19. 254), editors generally 
read rovs olous obros. 

2533. Inverse Attraction. — An antecedent nominative or (oftener) 
accusative may be attracted to the case of the relative. The 
attracted antecedent is often prefixed for emphasis to the relative 
clause, which thus separates it from the verb it governs or by which 
it is governed. Cp. urbem quam statuo vestra est, and “Him (= he 
whom) I accuse, By this, the city ports hath enter’d” (Shakespeare), 
where the antecedent is attracted into the case of the (omitted) 
relative. 


rdode (for aide) &° domep eloopas .. . xwpodor but the women whom thow seest 
are coming S.Tr. 283, rodirelav (for wodirel&) olay efvar xp mapa pdvois Hucy 
éoriy we alone have an ideal constitution (lit. such as ought to be) I. 6.48, 
Zreyor Ore Aaxedaipsror Gy Séovrac wadvrwy (for wavra) rempaydres elev they said 
that the Lacedaemonians had gained all they asked for X. H. 1.4.2. 

a. The main clause may contain a reswmptive demonstrative pronoun ; as 
tov Gvdpa roGrov, dv wddat fnreis . . ., obrds dori evOdée this man whom you have 
long been searching Jor, this man is here 8.0. T. 449. 

b. The rare cases of the inverse attraction of the dative are suspected or 
admit another explanation (EB. Med. 12, 8. El. 653, X. Hi. 7. 2). 

c. So with adverbs: xai doce (for &dAode) Srror av ddlxyn dyamjrovel ce and 
elsewhere, wherever you go, they will love you P. Cr. 45 ¢. 


2534. oifels Saris 08 every one (lit. nobody who not) for odde’s eorw 
éorts ov, Commonly shows inverse attraction, is treated like a single 
pronoun, and inflected oidevds drov ov, otdevt drw ot, ovdéra dvtiva ov. 

oddevds Grou odyt ddroywrepov than which there ts nothing more trrational 
P. Charm. 175 c, obdevi d7q@ obk daroxpivéyuevos replying to every one P. Men. 70c, 
wep) Gv obdéva xlydtvov Syriv’ ody Vréuevav of mpdyovoe for which our ancestors 
underwent every danger 1D. 18. 200. 

a. Cp. ovdanav ‘EAAquixdy rv ob rodddv udfw his power was much greater 
than any Hellenic power Hat. 7.145 (= ovdand éori dv), oddauds ws od PHcoper 
at can in no wise be that we should say no P. Pol. 308 b. 

2535. cos preceded by an Adjective. — Here the subject of the relative 
clause is identical with that of the main clause, and is omitted together with the 
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copula: xpyuara 2aBe Gavyacra boa (for Gavyacroy éoriv bra) he received a 
wonderful amount of money P. Hipp. M. 282¢, wera tSpSros Pavuacrod dcou (for 
Gavpacréy éoriv ue0’ Brov) with an astonishing amount of sweat P.R. 350d. So 
Cavpactws ws (for Gavpacréy éoriv as) P. Ph. 92 a. 


2536. Incorporation. — The antecedent taken up into the relative 
clause is said to be incorporated. The relative and antecedent then 
stand in the same ease, the relative agreeing adjectively with its 
antecedent. If the antecedent is a substantive, it often stands at 
the end of the relative clause, and commonly has no article. An 
antecedent in the nominative or accusative is more frequently incor- 
porated than one in the genitive or dative. 


2537. A nominative, accusative, or vocative antecedent, when incorporated, 
usually conforms to the case of the relative. 

el Zatev, hy od wpdrepoy ereyes dperty, ddnO7s (for ori h dperh &dnOis, 4v) Uf the 
virtue which you were speaking of before, is real P.G, 508 c, els 5€ Hy a@ixovTo 
Kdpuny peyaryn fv (for 4} xbpy els Hr) the village at which they arrived was targe 
K. A. 4. 4.2, chGOl pev, 3 Herds Oeds Hrvdes (for Oeds 6 or B Beds) hear me thou that 
camest yesterday tn thy godhead B 262. 


a. An accusative antecedent is incorporated in the accusative when the verb 
of the relative clause takes the accusative. Thus, od« dwexplmrero jv efye yoouny 
(for riy yrobunv hv) he did not conceal the opinion he had X.M.4. 4.1, nd’ . 
apdérgncbe indy atrav hy dd wards del rod xpdvov Sdéav xéxrycbe kadty (for Thy 
Kady ddtav hv) do not deprive yourselves of the fair fane which you have enjoyed 
throughout all time D. 20. 142. 


b. An accusative antecedent nay be incorporated as nominative, genitive, 
or dative, e.g. ef Tiva dpyn . . . Karackevdgfovra js dpxot xdpas (for Thy xdpav js 
tipxor) if ever he saw any one improving the district which he governed X. A. 
1.9.19. : 


2538. A genitive or dative antecedent, when incorporated, usually attracts 
the relative to its own case. 

wepi 8’ ob wpdrepoy . . . Z6yKe vduov dceAOwy (for 70d vouou dv) dealing in detail 
with the law which he formerly passed 1).24. 61, éwopevero oby F elxe Suvdue (for 
abv TH Svvdpec Hv) he advanced with what force he had X.11.4.1.23. Kven 
when the antecedent is omitted, the attraction takes place: rpds @ elye ovvéeye 

. otparevya (for mpdis robtw TH orparetuare 8) he was collecting an army in 
addition to that which he had X. H. 4.1. 41. 


a. Buta genitive or dative antecedent, when incorporated, is attracted into 
the case of a nominative relative. Thus, ey dccacrnplos kai door GdAot Snpdoror 
avrroyo (sc. eof) tn courts and all the other public assemblies P. Phae. 261 a 
(for rogodras &hdows guARSyos, Booe Syyudorwl lor). 


b. When an antecedent in the genitive or dative is incorporated, the place of 
the antecedent is usually taken by a demonstrative pronoun in the genitive or 
dative. Thus, od5é vy r&v wep péurnar, boa 5) wdBopuev xaxd nor do you remember 
all the evils we suffered % 441, 
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OTHER PECULIARITIES OF RELATIVE CLAUSES 


2539. Appositives to the antecedent may be drawn into the relative clause 
as the nearest construction or for the sake of emphasis. Thus, elpjoe rods . . . 
Sixagrds, olrep Kal Aéyovrar éxet duxdvery, Mivws re xal ‘PadduavOvs «rr. he will 
find the judges, who are said to pronounce judyment there, Minos and 
Rhadamanthys, etc. P. A. 41 a. 


+ 2540. A substantive, usually with the article, is often taken over into the 
relative clause, to explain, by a necessary addition, the idea coaveyed by that 
clause ; and stands in the same case as the relative. Thus, ef pavddvers 8 Boddopat 
déyerv 7d eldos if you undersiand the class I wish to describe P.R.477 ¢, ore 
adrot odre ous dayev futy radeuréoy evar rods piAakas neither ourselves nor the 
guardians whom we say we must tustruct 402 c. 


2541. The antecedent may be reserved for the main clause, which follows the 
relative clause. Thus, xaé’ ots uév day Ony, odk Evoxds clue Tots vouors J am not 
subject to the laws in virtue of which I was arrested Ant. 5. 85. 


2542. An attributive adjective, or an attributive genitive belonging to a 
substantive standing in the nrain clause, may be placed either in the relative 
clause (if either is emphatic) or in the main clause. Two adjectives may be 
divided between the two clauses. The substantives may remain in the main 
clause or be transferred to the relative clause. Thus, 7d relyioya 8 Fv adrdh Sv 
Zupixociwy aipoic: they captured the fort of the Syracusans which was there 
T. 7.48, Sy éyh AOedov TodTw Ta’THY Aris etn weylorn wlaTis Sodvar Of which I was 
willing to offer to the plaintiff the assurance that was most solemn D. 52. 12, 
éwidetiar . . . Thy dixalav Hris éotly drodoyla to show what the fair line of defence 
ts 19.208, 2dpiter 5¢ waxy... eyxelnow paxpis, as eixov Taynerlypoas and the 
battle bristled with the long spears, the flesh-piercing spears, which they grasped 
N 339. 

a. From the transference of superlatives to the relative clause arise such 
expressions as #yayov cupudyxous drdcous mrelorous edvvdunv (1087). Similarly 
ws Tdxiera (scil. duvaca: or the like) as svon as, as soon as possible, émel (dre) 
TAXITTA AS SOON GAS. 


2543, A participial or subordinate clause depending on a following main 
clause may be joined to a preceding clause containing the antecedent of the 
relative. Thus, $y efvar dxpov 6 ef uh ris mpoxaradHporro, advvaTov ererPa 
mapenbely he said that there was a height which would be impossible to pass, 
unless té was seized in advance X. A. 4.1.25. The case of the relative may be not 
that required by its own verb, but that of an omitted pronoun dependent on a 
participle or a subordinate verb inserted in the relative clause. Thus, cara- 
AapBdvovcr tetyos . . . & woTe Axapvaves recxicdmevar Koww@ Sacrypig éxparro 
(for & éxpGvro recxicdpevor adTé) they seized a fortress which the Acarnanians 
once butlt and used as a common place of judgment T. 3.105. 


2544. When the relative clause contains a verb of naming, the main clause 
is fused with the relative clause. Thus, ¢v@a xadetrac "Apréudos réuevos (for 
évOa réuevds ert, 8 xaretrac Apréwudos) where there is a precinct of Artemis 
Simnonides 107. 
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USE OF THE MOODS IN RELATIVE CLAUSES 


2545. The ordinary uses of the moods in relative clauses are as 
follows: 

a. The present and past tenses of the indicative without dé» express a fact or 
the assumption of a fact. The future indicative is used to denote purpose, 
present intention, or an intended result. 

b. The indicative with dé» denotes unreality. 

c. The subjunctive with &» expresses a possible or supposed fact in future 
time or a generality in present’time. The subjunctive without &» is used in 
indirect questions (1805 b). 

d. The optative without &» expresses a wish, a possibility less distinctly con- 
ceived, or a generality in past time. 

e. The optative with &» is potential, and is used either in conditional relative 
clauses with an optative in the main clause, or alone, as ul’ Zor adrls, F pbvy 
owbetner dv there is one hope by which alone we may be saved E. Hel. 815. 

f. The imperative occurs in relative clauses (1842, 2553). 

g. The infinitive occurs in relative clauses in indirect discourse (2631). 


4 


THE USE OF THE MOODS IN CERTAIN RELATIVE CLAUSES 


2546. An extension of the deliberative subjunctive not infrequently occurs 
in relative clauses after such expressions as o¥k @xw, ovx ort, etc., which usually 
denote baffled will, the existence of an obstacle to carrying out an act desired 
by the speaker or some one else. The subjunctive is much less common after 
the positive yw J have the means. The pronoun or adverb introducing such 
clause is an interrogative that has taken on the function of a relative. 


2547. The subjunctive here follows primary tenses; the optative follows 
secondary tenses. Z 

a. od rodro dédocka wh otk Exw Bre 5G éxdorw Tv Plrov ..., GAG wh obk Exw 
ixavods ols 6@ Ido not fear that Ishall not have something to give to each of my 
friends, but that I shall not have enough friends to give to X.A.1.7.7, obx 
Ztovowy éxetvor bor GUywouy they will not have any place whither to escape 2. 4.20, 
ovkér’ eloly éharldes Soe tparduevos Odvatov . . . pvyw T have no longer any hopes 
to which I may turn and escape death I. Or. 722, éer 6 re Aéyy he will be able to 
say something L. 6.42. 

b. obdéva yap efxov boris . . . ras duds émucrodas réupere for I had no one to 
bring my letter E, I. 'T. 588. 

c. Attic never, or rarely, has the positive forms éxw & re dv, toriv 8s dv 
(K 170), réurw boris dv, with the potential optative. 


2548. The subjunctive with xé in Homer does not involve will in ovx %o8” 
odros dvhp .. . obd¢ yévnrat, bs Kev Darhxwy .. . és yatav ixytat that man lives not 
nor will ever be born who shall come to the land of the Phaeactans £202; cp. 
5 756, ¥ 345. 103 involves a different aspect of will from that in 2547 a. 


2549, The deliberative future (1916) occurs in relative clauses; as dws 
ponotped’ és Sduovs ok exw I do not know how we are to go home §.O.C. 1742. 
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The deliberative subjunctive is more common; as obK« @xw 8 Ti Xphowuat Tots 
Abyors Lam not able to deal with your argument P. Eu. 287 c. 


2550. In a few cases the future is used like the subjunctives of 2547 a; and 
may be explained as a dependent deliberative future. Thus, od ydp ris Sppos 
Zorw, 005? dro. whéwy ekeurodjoee xépdos for there is no harbour, nor ts there any 
place to which @ man may voyage and sell his wares at a profit S. Ph. 303, 
avrov ydp ce Sel mpopnbéws btw rpdryw Tod’ exxvkdoOhoa TUxns for thou thyself 
hast need of forethought whereby thou shalt extricate thyself from this trouble 
A. Pr. 86. 


2551. ovx« tori bs (dws, Srov, ds) are used with the future indicative to 
introduce statements as regards the future. Thus, ov ydp ris Zot bs mépo.d” 
aiphoerar thy ov dx petov divayy dvT’ Kipva déws there is no one who will prefer thy 
feeble power rather than Eurystheus Wi, Heracl. 57, odk %o@ Grus Sper od debp’ 
éNOdy7a pe thou wilt in no wise (lit. i is not possible how thou shalt) sce me com~ 
ing here S. Ant,329. The indicative present or aorist is also used in statements 
as regards the present or past. All these indicatives may be dependent deliber- 
atives. Cp. 2557. 


2552. The optative without dy (probably potential) occurs in Attic poetry 
after ovx éoriv Satis (Grws, Srov) and the interrogative rls éorly bs (éo71s) and 
tof Srws. Thus, otk Zor doris wry épod xelparrd uv there is no one except myself 
who could cut it A. Ch. 172, otk &@ Srws Néfayue Ta evdh add I could not (lit. 
there is no way how I could) call false tidings fair A. Ag. 620, ris rOvd? ... 
Swudtwv éxet kpdtos, batis tévous SéEaito; who has authority tn this house that 
might receive guests? Ar. Thesm. 871, Zor’ ofv drws “Adxnoris és yijpas wddor; 18 
there a way by which Alcestis might reach old age? E. Alc. 52. The potential 
optative with dy occurs after these expressions (I. Alc. 80, 8. O. C. 1168, P. Lach. 
184¢). Attic does not use the optative with &» after the positive form gorww 
brws (doris). 


CLASSES OF RELATIVE CLAUSES 


2553. Ordinary Relative Clauses define more exactly a definite ante- 
cedent, and show the mood and the negative of simple sentences. 


Indicative : rabr’ éorly & eyed déopat this is what I want X. A, 7.2.34, & dvorava 
vyévn Bpor &y, ofs uh pérpios aldy alas, ill-starred races of men, whose destiny ts 
beyond due measure S.Ph.179, 86ev ofy facta pabhoecGe epl aitGr, évreiiber 
iuds xal dyd wpGroy repicopat Siddoxey I will first try to inform you (lit.) from 
the source from which you will most easily learn about them D. 27.3, map’ eye 
dgixduevos ov weloerat dnep dy Emabev Edw THY cvyyerduevos THY GopioTSy in com- 
ing to me he will not meet with the treatment he would have suffered had he con- 
sorted with any other of the sophists P. Pr. 318d. 

Subjunctive: "Avuros Se wapexabétero, @ peradGpev THs tnrHcews Anytus has 
taken his seat here (lit.) to whom let us give a share in the investigation P. Men. 
89e, Kywy bobvera . . . wTyp 8 ev ofkos’ fv ob py Selons hearing that our 
mother is in the house, (lit.) of whom have thou no fear 8. El. 1309. 
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Optative : olopa: dv Huds roradra rabeiv, ofa Tovs ExOpods oi Geol Tovjoeiay I think 
we should endure such things as I pray the gods may inflict upon our enemies 
X.A. 3.2.8, ddpara xovtes. . . boa dvip dv pépa wbrts having spears, such as a 
man could carry with difficulty 5.4.25, dpfoua 5° évrefOev dOev . . . eyo TaXLOT’ 
ay bddEatue J will begin at (from) that point where I can most quickly inform you 
D.29.5. The potential optative without dy is very rare (2552). 

Imperative : rAdunv dpdow, Ry éyypdgov ob pvhyoow dédrTos ppevdv I will tell 
thy wandering, which do thou inscribe in the tablets of thy memory A. Pr. 788. 
On oicd’ 6 Spaooy, see 1842 a. 

a. Ordinary relative clauses are explanatory, and (in sense) are equivalent to 
independent codrdinated clauses. See 2490. ; 

b. Homer has «é or dy with the future: map’ euol ye cal Got, of Ké pe Tipi- 
cove. I have others by my side who will honour me A175. 


2554. Relative Clauses of Purpose (Final Relative Clauses) regularly 
take the future indicative, even after past tenses (negative jy). 
The antecedent of final relative clauses is usually indefinite. ds 1s 
commoner than éo7s. (The construction with the future participle 
is more frequent: 2065). 


pnul 6% Setv quads . . . wperBelav réurev, } Tovs ev Siddser Tabra, Tovs dé rapo- 
kuve? I say that we must send an embassy, which will inform some of this and 
incite others D. 2,11, réupov tiv’ boris onuavet send some one who will announce 
E. I. T. 1209, Soke r@ Siuw rpidxovta &vdpas EXécOar, of rods matplous vduous ov’y- 
yotwWouot, Kab’ obs modtredaouar the people voted ta choose thirty men who should 
codify the ancestral laws by which they were ta conduct the government X. H. 2.3.2. 
So in local clauses: xptyw 763 tyyos ... vba wh tis bWerac I will hide this sword 
whére no one shall see it S. Aj. 659. 7 

a. After a secondary tense the future optative occurs rarely: of 5¢ rpidxovra 
Upeenoay pev rei raxXitTA TH pwaxpa TeXN... KAONpEOy * aipedévres 5° dp’ Gre Evyypd- 
wat vduous, Kad? olerivas moNtredcowwrTo KT. the thirty were chosen as soon as the 
long walls were destroyed ; and having been chosen for the purpose of codifying 
the laws, according to which they were to conduct the government, etc. X. H. 2. 
8.11. In local clauses: S. O. T. 796. 

b. A past purpose may be expressed by @ueAdov and the infinitive. Thus, 
vavapxov mpocérazay  Ad«ldav, ds Euedrev éwerdedsecbat they appointed Alcidas as 
admiral who was to sail in command T. 8. 16. 

c. Homer uses the subjunctive (with «é except I’ 287) after primary tenses, 
the optative after secondary tenses. Thus, uavtis édetoetat, bs xév Tor elmo 
656v a seer will come to tell thee the way « 538, &y-yedor Fray bs dyyethee yuvarkl 
they sent a messenger to tell the woman 0458. The future also occurs (£ 332). 
The present or aorist optative is rare in Attic (S. Tr. 908, Ph. 281). 


2555. Relative Clauses of Cause take the indicative (negative od). 
és is more common than doris. 


Oavparroy moets, bs ( = Stead) Huty . . . od6ev Sldws you do a strange thing 
in giving us nothing X.M. 2.7.18, Aotia dé wéupouat, doris wo émdpas Epyov 
dvootmrator Trois wey Advyous nippave xr. I blame Loxias, who after inciting me to 
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a deed most unhallowed, cheered me with words, etc. E. Or. 285. So when the 
relative is a dependent exclamation (ofos = dre rowbros, etc., 2687). 

a. ye is often added to és or doris. 

b. w# is used when there is also an idea of characteristic (of such @ sort) 
or condition (perhaps to avoid a harsher form of statement). Cp. 2705 g. 


2556. Relative Clauses of Result (Consecutive Relative Clauses) 
usually take the indicative (for ofos, écos with the infinitive see 2497). 
The negative is od when the relative clause approximates dere (od) 
with the indicative, as is generally the case when the main clause is 
negative, expressed or implied. Here gors is commoner than és. 
The negative is uj when the relative clause expresses an intended 
(2557) or anticipated (2558) result, where dere yz with the infinitive 
would be less precise. 


tls ovrw palverac Boris ob Bobderat cot Ptdros elvac; who is so mad that he does 
not wish to be a friend to you ? X. A. 2.5.12, ovdev yap ovrw Bpaxd brow éxdrepor 
etyov @ obk étixvobvro dddAHdwy for each side did not have weapons so short that 
they could not reach each other X. H. 7.5.17. , 

a. The indicative with dv and the optative with a are rare. Thus, ris 5’ jv 
ourws . . . pioadhvaios, Soris ebuviOn Av draxroy adroy bropetvar Wetvy; who was 
such a hater of Athens that he could endure to see himself not at his post ? Lyc. 
39, tls ovrws loxipbs, ds... piyer dbvarr? dv paxdpevos orpareverbar who is so 
vigorous that he could carry on war while battling with cold ? X.C.6.1.15. A 
potential optative with és follows a potential optative in P. R. 360b. 


2557. The indicative is normal in consecutive relative clauses 
introduced by ov éorw dares (0d), ovdels ear Saris (ov), odK eg rw dws 
(ov), eioty of, éorey ois, etc. 

obk Eoriv ovdels doris obx abrov Gide? there is no one who does not love himself 
Men. Sent. 407, od oriv drws HBnv xrqon Tadiv adis in no way canst thou regain 
thy youth E. Heracl. 707. See 2551. 

a. The indicative with dy and the optative with &y also occur. Thus, od yap 
hv 0 re dv eroetre for there was nothing that you could have done D.18.43, av 
otk €orw boris obK av KaTagpoviceev whom every one would despise I. 8. 62. 

b. On the subjunctive and optative without dv, see 2546, 2547, 2552. 


2558. The future indicative is often used to express an intended 
result (negative pu). 

dvénrov ért rowbtrous léva: Gy Kparjoas wy Karacxjoe: Tis it is senseless to 
attack men of such a kind that we shall not hold them in subjection if we con- 
quer them T. 6.11, obra: 6¢ roair’ . . . brorxnoovrat, é& Gv und’ dy oriwiv n xwyOh- 
covrat these men shall make promises in consequence of which the Athenians 


will not better themselves under any circumstances (lit. even if anything occurs) 
D. 19. 324. 


2559. The future indicative is especially common when the main 
clause contains an idea of ability, capacity, or characteristic, and the 
relative clause denotes what is to be expected of the subject. 
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ixavol dopey... vpiv méupar vais re xal dvdpas ofrwves ouppaxodrral te xal 
Thy 6ddv Wyjoovra (cp. bore cuppdyerba:) we are able to send you ships and 
men who will fight with you and direct your journey X.A. 5.4.10, ore mdota 
Zort Ta dwdéovra ore otros @ Opewdpeba pévortes we have neither ships to convey 
us away nor provisions to feed us while we remain 6. 5. 20, defral rivos sorts 
adrov dvyce he needs some one to improve him P.Eu.306d, (ee) pigiopa 
vixhjo at Towtro bt of Pwxeis dwodoivra: a bill had to ve passed of such a character 
as to destroy the Phocians D. 19. 48. 


2560. Conditional Relative Clauses may be resolved into 7f clauses, 
és (dorts) corresponding to ef 71s and ds (dors) dv to éav tes. The 
negative is py. 

a. The antecedent of conditional relative clauses is indefinite (2505 b). 

b. Such relative clauses, like temporal clauses, correspond in form to the 
protases of ordinary conditional sentences. Conditional relative sentences 
show, in general, the same substitutions permitted in the corresponding con- 
ditional sentences. és dy is always generic, é4y may be particular in prose. 


2561. The correspondence in construction between the common 
forms of conditional, tenporal, and conditional relative, sentences 
is shown by the following table: 


Present 
Simple : ef (8re, 8) Te ‘ exer Eldwor 
Unreal : ef (Sre, 8) Te elyev éd5ldou dv 
General : Gay re ( dray Tt, b Te) xn Sldwoe 
: Past 
Simple : ef (dre, 8) re eixev (oye) édld0u (Z5wxe) 
Unreal : ef (dre, 8) re eoxev (elxer) ESwxev (€dl5ov) dv 
General : ef (ére, 8) re : exe €dl50v 
Future 
More Vivid: ¢av re (ray te, tidy) exy Saoee 
Less Vivid: ef (ére, 8) re exoe didoiy (Soln) av 


N.— English cannot always, without obscurity, use a relative to translate ére 
or 8 7c with an unreal indicative ; in such cases when(ever) or whatever are best 
rendered by if ever. Cp. 2396. 


PRESENT AND PAST CONDITIONAL RELATIVE CLAUSES 


First Form 
SIMPLE PRESENT AND PAST CONDITIONAL RELATIVES 
2562. Simple present and past conditional relative clauses have 
the present or past indicative. The main clause has the indicative 
or any other form of the simple sentence (cp. 2298, 2300). 
od yap & mparrovery of Sikaior, dAN’ & (= ef Tiva) wh wpdrrovar, Tatra héyes for 
it is not what the just do, but what they do not do, that you keep telling us 
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X. M. 4.4. 11, r&v “EXAjvwn of (= ef tives) ph Eruxov ev Tals rdteow Byres els Tas 
rakes eo those of the Greeks who happened not to be in rank ran into their 
ranks X. A. 2.2.14, &éB8adrev adrov bre eddvaro he slandered him all he could 
6. 1.32, Avdpas rSv’AOnvalwy dwéxrevay door wh étdvevoay they killed all of the 
Athenians who had not escaped by swimming T. 2.90, 8 dé ye unde xaxdy rove? 
06’ dy tivos en xaxod alriov; and that which produces no evil cannot be the cause 
of any evil either? P.R.379b, & wh rpoojce pyr’ kxove und’ pa neither hear 
nor behold that which bescems thee not Men. Sent. 39, doris ¢94 eribipel, reipicbw 
vixadvy whoever longs to live, let him strive to conquer X. A. 3. 2. 39. 

a. Since the antecedent of these clauses is indefinite, simple present condi- 
tional relative clauses with the present indicative in the main clause often have 
the value of general conditions. But general clauses with és (44) usually take 
the subjunctive or optative (2567, 2568), and those with doris (uj) the indice 
ative (2569). 

2563. If the relative clause expresses a present intention or neces- 
sity, the future indicative may be used. 

éy rovr@ Kexwddo Bat (1950) eddker Exdory Ta mpdypara G ph Tis abrds wapécras 
each thought that progress was surcly inpeded in any undertaking in which he 
was not going to take part in person (= év rovTy xexdduTae G uh Twapécopac) 
T.2.8. Cp. P.Th.186¢. More common is pé\d\w with the present or future 
infinitive: Edow6’ te. . . dwace cuvolcev iptv pédde may you adopt whatever 
course is likely to be of advantage to you all D. 3. 36. 

a. Elsewhere the future indicative is not regular in conditional relative 
sentences. 


Second Form 
PRESENT AND PAST UNREAL CONDITIONAL RELATIVES 


2564. Present and past unreal conditional relative clauses have a 
secondary tense of the indicative. The main clause has a secondary 
tense with dy (cp. 2303). 

otire yap dy adrol érexetpoduey wpdtrey ad (= el riva) uh Amiotdpeba Kr. for (if 
that were so) neither should we ourselves be undertaking (as we are) to do what 
we did not understand, etc. P. Charm. 171e, of matdes ipdv, S000 (= ef tives) 
évOdde Foav, bd robTwy ay UBpl{ovro (if that were so) your children, as many of 
them as were present (but none were present), would be insulted by these men 
L. 12. 98, éaérepa rovrwy érolncev, oddevds ay Frrov whoo Foay whichever of 
these things he had done, they would be no less rich than any one 32, 23. 


FUTURE CONDITIONAL RELATIVE CLAUSES 


Third Form 
MORE VIVID. FUTURE CONDITIONAL RELATIVES 
2565. Conditional relative clauses that vividly anticipate the 
realization of a future event take the subjunctive with dv. The 
main clause has the future indicative or any other form referring to 
the future. 
GREEK GRAM.— 387 
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T@ dvdpl bv av (= édy Treva) Eryobe welcouar J will obey whatever man you may 
choose X. A. 1.3.14, ofs (for a) av of &ddoe epydtwrrat, robras od xphon what 
ever others acquire by labour, that you shall enjoy X.M. 2.1.25, wrepécopa: 8 re 
ay Sdvapar dpas dyabdv morety I will try to do you all the youd I can X.A. 6. 1.83, 
Brot Av Ow, A€yorTos euod dxpodoovra: of véor wherever I yo the young men will 
listen to my speaking P. A.37d, dmbkpivar 6 re kv oe éowrd answer whatever I 
ask you L.12. 24, tread brn dv ris Hyfitae follow where any one may lead you 
T.2. 11, os av (= ddv rws) eye elrw, rebdueda let us all obey as I shall bid B 139. 
Potential optative : do7’ drogtyors av Hytw’ av Bobdryn Slxnv so that you can get off 
in any suit you please Ac. Nub. 1151. 

a. The future indicative is scarcely ever used in a conditional relative clause 
of this sort (T. 1. 22 800 Bovdjoovrar; cp. 1913). 

b. Homer has some cases of the subjunctive without xé or dp (eg. N 284). 
Houner sometimes uses the future with «é or dy in the maiu clause: 6 5é xey xexo- 
Adoerat, dv Kev tkwuar and he will be wroth to whom I shail come A 189. 


Fourth Form 
LESS VIVID FUTURE CONDITIONAL RELATIVES 


2566. Conditional relative clauses that set forth less vividly the 
realization of a future event take the optative. The main clause 
has the optative with dv. 

éxvolny ay els rad whota éEuBalvey d (= ef rrva) Huiv Kopos doln I should hesitate 
to embark in the vessels that Cyrus might give us K.A.1.3.17, 6 6€ ph dyad), 
odd” ay dirot nor could he love what he does not desire P. Lys. 215 b. 

a. The main clause has the optative without dp in wishes: dpa Gedy Fx ou, 
brre Sidotev may he keep the gifts of the gods whatever they may give o 142. 

b. Homer sometimes uses xé or &y in the relative clause (¢ 161). 


GENERAL CONDITIONAL RELATIVE CLAUSES 
Fifth Form 


PRESENT GENERAL CONDITIONAL RELATIVES 


2567. Present general conditional relative clauses have dy with 
the subjunctive. The main clause has the present indicative or an 
equivalent. 

véos 5’ drbddu6? Svriv? (= ef TLva.) dv Gry Oeds ‘he dieth young, whome’er a god 
doth love’ Stob. Flor. 120, 18, obs (= ef revas) av doa PidoKivdtvws Exovras mpds 
rovs wodeulous, Ting whomever he sees zealous of danger in the face of the enemy, 
these he honours X. H. 6.1. 6, yapotol re 6rd6ev &y Bobwvrat, éxdrdbacl re els ods 
ay é6édwor they both get a wife from whatever family they please and give their 
daughters in marriage to whomsoever they choose P.R. 613d, rarpis yap éore 
wao’ iv’ ay wparry Tis 6b for every land is a man’s own country wheresoever he 
fares well Ar. Plut, 1151. 

a. Gnomic aorist in the main clause: 8s xe Geots éwirelOyrar, dda 7? Exdvov 
atrod whoever obeys the gods, him they most do hear A 218. 
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b. The subjunctive without &» (xé) is usual in Homer and occurs occasionally 
in Attic and lyric poetry. Thus, dvOpdrous pop kai rivvrae 6s ris audpry he 
watches over men and punishes whoever transgresses v 214, r&v 88 mrnpovdy 
padirta dvroic’ at daviic’ adbfalperor but those griefs pain the most which are 
seen to be self-sought 8. O. T.1231. Cases of the sort appear in Hdt., but are 
very rare in Attic prose, e.g. T. 4.18, ‘The subjunctive without dy («é) is much 
comnioner in Homer than in the corresponding clauses with ef (2339). 

c. The apodosis here usually expresses a general truth, less often iterative 
action. In 2568 the apodosis refers to iterative action, usually on the part of 
designated individuals, 


Siath Form 
PAST GENERAL CONDITIONAL RELATIVES 


2568. Past general conditional relative clauses have the optative. 
The main clause has the imperfect or an equivalent. 


del mpds @ (= el mpds tin) etn Epyw, Todro Erparrey whatever work he was 
engaged in, that he always performed X. H. 4. 8.22, érparrev a déteev air@ he 
always did whatever he pleased 1). 18. 235, ravras . .. dcous AdBotev SiépOerpov they 
used to destroy as many as they captured T. 2.67, e0jpa 8rou rep émirvyxdvowev 
Onplows he used to hunt wherever they fell in with large game X.C.3.3. 5, 
avéxparyov . . . ixerevoura: wdvras btw évruyxdvoiey py pevye they screamed out, 
entreating all they met not to flee X. C. 3. 3. 67. 

a. An iterative tense with dy in the main clause: 8ry wéddou dpi roroteto bat 
To oTpdreupa . . ., emaviyaryey dv rd Képas, when the squadron was about to take 
breakfast, he would draw back the wing X. H. 6. 2. 28. 


INDICATIVE FORM OF GENERAL CONDITIONAL RELATIVE CLAUSES 


2569, The present indicative instead of the subjunctive with dy 
occurs in general conditional relative clauses (cp. 2842). This occurs 
chiefly after doris, which is itself sufficiently general in meaning. 


otrives mpds Tas Eupmopas yrdun jxora AGrodrrat, Zpyw d& wddiora avréxovory 
those who tn feeling are least depressed at misfortunes, in action resist them most 
T.2.64, doris 5° ert peyloros 7d émlpOovoyv AapBdver, dp8Gs Bovwerar he coun- 
sels wisely who incurs envy in a great cause 2.64, boris 5¢ wrobroy } edyéveray 
eiotidy yapne? rovnpdv, p&pbs éoriv whoever fixes his gaze on wealth or noble 
lineage and weds a wicked woman, ts a fool E. El.1097, & re kaddv plrov det 
whatsoever is fair is dear forever E. Bacch. 881. 

a. Cases of the imperfect instead of the optative are rare and generally ill 
supported : 8rouv wero tiv warpida Te apedyjoey, ob Tovwy Upiero whenever he 
thought that he could benefit his country in any respect, he did not shrink JSrom 
toil X.Ag.7.1. Cp. X.A. 1.1.5, 1. 9. 27. 


2570. The indicative is generally used in parenthetical or appended relative 
clauses with doris (dc7ts roré). Thus, dovrevouev Oeots, 8 re 3or’ ect ol Geol we 
serve the gods, whatever those gods are K. Or. 418, 
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a. The subjunctive with & is also used when the reference is to future time 
or to general present time. Cp. Aes. 1. 127, D.4, 27. 


LESS USUAL FORMS OF CONDITIONAL RELATIVE SENTENCES 


2571. The potential optative with é in the main clause with the indicative 
(2562) or subjunctive (2565) in the relative clause. 


2572. Indicative with &» or potential optative with d» in the relative clause. 

bvruv ay tpets els ravTny Thy rdw carecrhoate . . ., obros . . . TOY towy dy 
afrios Ry xax@y Sowvrep kai ottos whomsoever you might have appointed to this 
post, such a one would have been the cause of as many evils as this man has been 
D. 19.29, ras 8 éx’ *Tdduplous . . . cat doi res dv efor Tapadelrw otparelas Tomit 
his expeditions against the Illyrians and many others (lit. whithersoever) one 
might speak of D.1.138. Cp. X. Ag. 2.24, 


2573. The optative in the relative clause with the present or future indica- 
tive or the imperative in the main clause (cp. 2359). With the present this occurs 
especially in general statements and maxims. The main clause is often intro- 
duced by a verb requiring the infinitive. 

GA’ dv rods oT Hoe, TOBE xph Kvev but whomever the State might appoint, 
him we must obey S. Ant. 666, rod yey adrov déye, & uh cadds eldeln, etpyerOar 
det one should refrain from saying oneself what one does not know for certain 
X. C. 1.6.19. 

a. The present indicative sometimes may have the force of an emphatic 
future ({286). Sometimes the optative indicates a case that is not likely to 
occur; aS dAAw vewecGror, Stis Torabra ye pétor you are ready to be wroth with 
another, supposing any one do such things Y 494. 

b. Other examples of the present: Homer P 631 (doubtful) ; Theognis 689 ; 
Aes. Pr. 638; Soph. O. T. 315, 979; Lys. 12. 84; Ken. C. 2. 4. 10, 7. 5. 56, H. 
3. 4. 18, 7.3. 7; Plato Charm. 164 a, Eu. 292e (doubtful), L. 927c. Temporal : 
S. Tr. 92, P. R. 332 a. 

c. The future indicative occurs in + 510 (temporal N 317); the perfect indica- 
tive in A 262 and w 254 (temporal) ; the aorist imperative in X. C. 1. 4.14, 


DEPENDENT SUBSTANTIVE CLAUSES (2574-2635) 


2574. A subordinate clause may play the part of a substantive in 
relation to the main clause. Such clauses are generally the object, 
sometimes the subject, of the verb of the main clause. 

efrrev Gre o¥ wédenov rocngbpevor Hoey he said that they had not come to wage 
war X,A.5.5. 24, erpaccov drws tis BofOera Hier they were managing how some 
reinforcements should come T.3.4, Sédouxa wy... eridabdpeba Tis ofkade 6d00 
I am afraid lest we may forget the way home X. A.3.2.25; édéyero dre... 
Tldos bcov ob rapeln tt was said that Polus had all but arrived 7. 2.6. 


2575. There are four main divisions of substantive clauses. 

1. Dependent Statements: subordinate clauses stating that some- 
thing is; a8 Aéyer ds obdéy eorw ddiKdrepov Pyuns he says that nothing 
is more unjust than talk about a man’s character Aes. 1. 125. 
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o 


2. Dependent Clauses of will or desire: subordinate clauses denot- 
ing that something should be ov should be done. ‘These clauses have 
been treated under the following divisions : 

a. Dependent clauses after verbs of effort (2209). 

b. Dependent clauses after verbs of fearing (2221). 

N.—On dependent voluntative clauses with the accusative and infinitive (in- 
direct petition), see 1991 ff. 

3. Dependent Questions: subordinate clauses asking a question ; 
both parts of the sentence together forming a statement; as jpwrev 
5 tt éort 76 tpaypa I asked what the matter was X. A. 5. T. 23. 

4. Dependent Exclamations: subordinate clauses setting forth an 
exclamation; both parts of the sentence together forming a state- 
ment; as Siadedpevos abrav dony pev xdpav Kai olay exouev observing how 
great the extent of their territory was and how eacellent its quality 
&.A.3. 1.19. 


DEPENDENT STATEMENTS 


2576. Dependent statements, or subordinate clauses stating that 
something is, are expressed in various ways: 

1. By an infinitive, with or without an accusative (explained in 1972 ff, 
2016 ff.). Thus, voultw yap twas éuol efvar al warplda xal pldovs for I think that 
you are both fatherland and friends to me X. C. 1.3.6, ofuas elddvar I think that I 
know P. Pr. 312 ¢. 

2. By a participle, with or without an accusative (explained in 2106 ff.). 
Thus, od yap Gdecay atrdy reOvyxdra for they did not know that he was dead 
X. A.1. 10.16, péurnuar dxovoas I remember that Iheard X.C.1. 6.6. 

3. By dre or os (and some other conjunctions) with the indicative or optative. 
On this form of dependent statement see 2577 ff., and under Indirect Discourse. 

a. In any form of substantive clause the subject of the subordinate verb may 
be made the object of the principal verb (2182). 

pb. A clause with 87: (as) may precede the principal clause. Cp. 2586. 


DEPENDENT STATEMENTS INTRODUCED BY S7t oR as 


2577. The conjunctions dre or és that introduce dependent state- 
ments in the indicative and optative 

After verbs of saying, knowing, perceiving, showing, ete. 

After verbs of emotion (rejoicing, grieving, wondering), ete. 

Or such dependent statements contain an explanation of the main 
clause or of a word in that clause, no special verb introducing the 
conjunction. 

roiro dkov éwaivety TOv dvipav Tay Tore vavpaynodyrwy, OTe Tov... . PbBor 
di€Micay Trav ‘“EAAjrwy it is right to praise this in the men who engaged in the 
sea-fight of those days, (namely) that they dispelled the fear felt by the Greeks 
LP. Menex. 241 b. 
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2578. The conjunctions introducing dependent statements are ér: 
(Homeric also érzz, 6 and ore), as, dudrt, darws (rarely), ovvexa and éGov- 
vexa (both poetic). 


a. &r meaning that was originally, like Hom. 6, perhaps an accusative of the 
inner object (cognate) : 694 8 vocets lit. I see what sickness you are sick (= 4v 
vocov voces). But by the time of Homer both o and or: had become mere formal 
conjunctions. Hom. ore that seems to be a weakened ore when; but this is 
disputed. 

b. Sidé7c originally = da rodro, ore on account of this, that = because (as T. 1. 
52); then = ore that in Hdt. and in Attic after Isocrates, who uses 6.672 for ort 
to avoid hiatus. 

c. os strictly an old ablative of 6s (2989) meaning how, in what way, as 
in exclamatory clauses and indirect questions. ‘The meaning how (cp. how that) 
may be seen in olda yap &s poe dd@dvera KAvros évvooiyaios for I know how (that) 
the fame earth-shaker has been wroth against me ¢ 423, and also in Attic (And. 
2.14; 1.2.3, 3.10, 16.11, 16.15; Aes.2.55; TD. 24,130). The development of 
&s how to as that followed from the use of ws after verbs signifying to see, per- 
ceive, know, and the like. Cp. ‘the sayed how there was a knight.” 

a. Sras (2929) that is common in Herodotus (oxws), rare in Attic, most 
used in poetry and Xenophon. From its original use in indirect questions érws 
how gradually acquired the meaning that. Thus, dA’ drws nev... eye ExGouae 
duis tpépwr, und’ brovoetre do not even entertain the thought that Iam annoyed 
at maintaining you X.C.3. 3.20. 

e. otvexa = of Evexa, for rovrou Evexa, 8, properly causal: on account of (as 
regards) this, that, and then = that, even in Homer (Odyssey and A 21) and 
later in poetry. Thus, ¢&dyyeAdXe . . . abvex’ Oldirous rocabr’ Eveue wacl rots 
aitod yépi announce that Oedipus has distributed such honours to his sons 
S. 0. C. 1393. 

£. SPotvexa = brov évexa, for Tovrov evexa, 8rv; and then=‘¢hat. It is found 
only in tragedy, as &yyedde . . . dOodvexa TéOxNK’ "Opéorns report that Orestes is 
dead §. El. 47. 


2579. Some verbs of saying are followed either by 87: or ws or by an 
infinitive (2017). In most cases the choice is optional with the writer. Affirm- 
ative clauses usually take the infinitive or é7.; but os is apparently preferred 
to re when a writer wishes to inark a statement as an opinion, a pretext, as 
untrue, and so when the main clause is negative, or when the subordinate clause 
is negative (or both are negative). Thus, voylfover ol éxeivy dvOpwrot... as 6 
"Hoasros xadketver the local belicf is that Hephacstus is working at his forge T. 
3.88, SiaBarady adrods ws ovdéer ddrnbes ev vp Exovecv slanderously attacking them 
on the score that their intentions were not sincere 5.45, wodddxis EOatpaca Tice 
wore dbyos "AOnvatous Erecay of ypavduevor Lwxpdrny as kkos etn Oavdrou I have 
often wondered with what possible arguments the accusers of Socrates succeeded 
in convincing the Athenians that he deserved death X.M.1.1.1, ob rotro Aéyw 
ws ov def wore xal éddrrou ert poply iévac I do not say (this) that it is not ever 
necessary to attack the enemy with a still smaller detachment X.C. 5. 4.20, dre 
niay be used of an untrue statement designed to create belief (S. 1.43). 
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a. Dependent statements in the optative in indirect discourse after verbs of 
saying are chiefly post-Homeric. 

2580. Verbs of thinking almost always take the infinitive (2018) but os 
occurs; as with voultw T. 3.88 (2579), édxritw 5. 9, ofowa: X. H. 6.3, 12, drodap- 
Bdvw X.C.8.3.40. dre is very rare (with ofouac in P. Ph. 87 ¢). Aoylfouar (6re) 
is a verb of saying. 

a. paprupS with dre (ws) expresses reality; with the infinitive it denotes 
uncertainty. 

2581. Verbs of intellectual perception usually take 67: (és) ; less often the 
participle, which is normal after verbs of physical perception. A verb of physi- 
cal perception, if followed by ére (ws), virtually becomes a verb of intellectual 
perception. 

2582. Many verbs take gre (ws) or the participle either in indirect discourse 
or not in indirect discourse (2106-2115). Here the construction with the finite 
verb is less dependent than that with the participle; but the meaning is essen- 
tially the same in Attic. Many verbs take ére (ws), the infinitive, or the parti- 
ciple, often without great difference in meaning in Attic (2123-2145). 

2583. 6érc (as), when separated from its clause by another clause, may be 
repeated. Thus, Zdeyer ori, ef wi xaTaBhoovrar. .., drt KaTraxadoet . . . Tas 
xdpas he said that, if they did not descend, he would burn thetr villages to the 
ground X, A. 7.4.5. 

2584. The personal SHAds elpr Sri, AavOdvw Str, etc. are often used instead of 
the impersonal 69Nbv éorcev bre, NavOdver rt, etc. ‘Thus, bre rovnpérarol elory oddé 
oe NavOdvovery not even you fail to perceive that they are the very worst X. O. 1.19. 

2585. SHAov bre (Sndovire) evidently, of8 Srv (cd of8 Srv) surely, eb toO. Ste 
be assured axe so often used parenthetically and elliptically as to become mere 
formal expressions requiring no verb. 87s here loses all conjunctive force. Thus, 
exer 59 obT wat SHov re ToUTwY wépt the case then stands clearly thus about these 
matters P. G.487 d, ot’ dv tuels 0f8’ Sve ératcacde nor assuredly would you have 
ceased J). 6.29, cal rdvrwy 015’ bre Pnodvrey vy’ &v (for Kal of’ bre wayTes Pyoady 
y’ &v) and all assuredly would say 9.1. 

a. Plato (Sophistes and Leges) uses d9dor (éorlv) as for Sider Sre. 

2586. 67: (and by analogy ws) are often attached loosely to the main clause 
with the meaning asa proof (in support) of the fact that. Thus, érc 8’ ovrw rair’ 
exer, Aéye wor 7d TOU KaddOdvous PHgpiua asa proof of the fact that this is so, 
read me the bill of Callisthenes D.18. 37. 

2587. Verbs of emotion (to rejoice, grieve, be angry, wonder, etc.) take érz 
(s) with a finite verb (negative od), but more commonly the participle (2100) 
when the subject is not changed. 

a. Hom. prefers rz, &s to the participle or infinitive. 

b. The accusative and infinitive with verbs of emotion are rare ; as with 6avud fw 
E. Alc. 1130. (@auudgw may be followed by a dependent question: D. 37.44). 

c. On verbs of emotion with ef instead of dr:, ws (negative, generally yw), see 
2247. On the use in dependent exclamations, see 2687. 

2588. pépvnpat, ofa, dxodw and like verbs, may take ére instead of é7c 
(2895 A.y.). Cp., in Homer, & 896, 7 424. 
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INDIRECT DISCOURSE 


2589, The words or thoughts of a person may be quoted in direct 
or indirect form after verbs, or other expressions, of saying or thinking. 

a. In reporting a speech, in making a quotation, or in dialogue, a verb of 
saying is often repeated (P.Pr.310b, 345¢, X.A.7.6.5-G). So also in such 
cases as IldvOeca elev, ddA Odpper, Epn, S Kipe X. C. 7.3.13. 


2590. (I) Direct Discourse (Oratio Recta). —In a direct quotation 
the words or thoughts quoted are given at first hand in the exact 
form used by the original speaker or thinker. 

Meyapées @reumov érl rods otparryods 7 Gy “EXAhvwr xhpvxa, dmixduevos 5¢ 6 KApvé 
mpos abrovs Eheye The + “* Meyapédes Néyouae- ‘ Hyuets, Evdpes cUppaxot, ob Suvarol elyey 
Thy Hepoéwy trrov déxerbat poivor’?’? the Megarians sent a herald to the generals 
of the Greeks, and on his arrival the herald spoke as follows: ‘‘ The Megarians 
say: ‘we, oh allies, are not able to sustain the attack of the Persian cavalry by 
ourselves’”? Hdt. 9.21; and often in Hdt. (cp. 3. 40, 3. 122, 5, 24, 7. 150, 8. 140). 

a. Direct quotation may, in prose, be introduced by 67., which has the value 
of quotation marks. Thus, of 5¢ cirov 871 ixavol éouer brit they said (that) ‘ we 
are ready”? X.A.5.4.10. So usually when the finite verb is omitted ; as daexpi- 
varo 67. ob he answered (that) ‘‘no”? 1.6.7. The use of direct speech introduced 
by érc is, in general, that of familiar style. The first example is Hdt.2.115. ws 
for érc is very rare (Dinarchus 1.12, 1.102). Cp. ‘‘ the emperor sends thee this 
word that, if thou love thy sons, let Marcus . . ., or any one of you, chop off 
your hand” Shakesp. Tit. Andr. 3. 1. 151. 


2591. (II) Indirect Discourse (Oratio Obliqua). In an indirect 
quotation the words or thoughts are given at second hand with certain 
modifications to indicate that the words or thoughts are reported. 

a. The original form may be preserved except that there is a change from 
the first or second person to the third person: so mdv7’ é0édec Séuerac H 391 
reporting dvr’ é6édw déuevac H 364. In such cases there is no grammatical 
dependence. 

b. The narrator may report in dependent form the words or thoughts of a 
person from the point of view of that person. This is the common form of 
indirect discourse. , : 

c. The narrator may report in dependent form the words or thoughts of a 
person from his own point of view. See 2624. 


2592, The constructions of indirect discourse are regulated by the 
character of the leading verb or expression. 

a. Verbs of saying take either gr: or &s and a finite verb or the infinitive 
(2017, 2579). 

b. Most verbs of thinking and believing take the infinitive (2018, cp. 2580). 

c. Most verbs of knowing, perceiving, hearing, showing take the participle 
(2106, 2110), but admit the construction with 87: or ds. Some are followed by 
the infinitive (2123 ff.). 
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d. On the construction of verbs of hoping, promising, and swearing, see 1868, 
1999, 2024. 


2593. Indirect discourse is said to be implied in subordinate clauses 
dependent on verbs which involve an idea of saying or thinking (2622). 


2594. A speaker may state his own words or thoughts in the 
form of indirect discourse. Cp. 2614, 2615, ete. 


2595. Clauses standing in indirect discourse are substantive 
clauses, and usually object of the leading verb; its subject, when that 
verb is passive or intransitive. The infinitive in substantive clauses 
after verbs of saying and thinking retains the time of the correspond- 
ing finite verb of direct discourse. 


2596. Indirect questions (2677) have the constructions of indirect 
discourse. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF INDIRECT DISCOURSE 


2597. Simple and compound sentences, and principal clauses of 
complex sentences, introduced by dr: or és are treated as follows: 


2598. (1) After primary tenses, the original mood and tense are 
retained, except that the person of the verb may be changed. 


2599. (I]) After secondary tenses, primary tenses of the indicative 
and all subjunctives may be changed to the same teuse of the opta- 
tive; but an indicative denoting unreality (with or without dy) is re- 
tained. Imperfects and pluperfects are generally retained (2623 b). 


2600. The verb of simple and compound sentences, and of principal 
clauses of complex sentences, when introduced by a verb taking the 
infinitive or participle, passes into the infinitive or participle in the 
corresponding tense. dy is kept, if it was used in the direct form. 


2601. Subordinate clauses of complex sentences introduced by 
érz OF &s are treated as follows: 

2602, (I) Subordinate clauses of a sentence introduced by a leading 
verb in a primary tense, must remain unchanged in mood and tense. 


2603. (II) If subordinate clauses are introduced by a leading verb 
in a secondary tense, all primary tenses of the indicative and all sub- 
junctives (with or without dv) may be changed to the corresponding 
tenses of the optative without dv. All secondary tenses of the in- 
dicative (with or without dy) remain unchanged. 


2604, Verbs standing in subordinate clauses of sentences intro- 
duced by a leading verb requiring the participle or the infinitive, 
follow the rules of 2602, 2603. 
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2605. The principal and subordinate clauses of the direct form 
retain the names principal and subordinate in indirect discourse 
though the whole clause in which they stand itself depends on the 
verb introducing the indirect discourse (the leading verb). 


2606. The change from direct to indirect discourse is almost 
always a change of mood, not of tense. The time of a participle 
introducing indirect discourse is determined by that of the leading 
verb. The person of the verb is often changed. 


2607. dv of the direct form is retained in indirect discourse except 
when a dependent subjunctive with dy becomes optative after a 
secondary tense. Here éav, drav, éreddv, ews dy, etc., become «i, dre, 
éretoy, ews, etc. 


2608. The same negative (od or p77) used in the direct discourse is 
commonly kept in the indirect form. But in some cases with the 
infinitive and participle zy takes the place of ob (2728 £f., 2730, 2737). 


2609. No verb ever becomes subjunctive by reason of indirect dis- 
course, The subjunctive (with or without dv) may, after a secondary 
tense, become optative without dv. 


2610. No verb can be changed to the optative in indirect dis- 
course except after a secondary tense, and since, even after a 
secondary tense, indicatives or subjunctives may be retained for 
vividness, no verb must become optative by reason of indirect dis- 
course, 


2611, All optatives with or without dy in the direct form are re- 
tained (with or without dv) in indirect discourse introduced by dér 
or ds. After verbs requiring the participle or infinitive, such opta- 
tives in principal clauses become participles or infinitives (with or 
without av), but remain unchanged in subordinate clauses. 

a. The optative in indirect discourse may represent either the indicative or 
the subjunctive after a secondary tense. 

b. A present optative in indirect discourse may represent (1) the present 
indicative; (2) the imperfect (2623 b) indicative ; (3) the present subjunctive 
with or without dv; (4) the present optative. 


2612. The imperative is commonly replaced in indirect discourse’ 
by a periphrasis with ypjva. Cp. 2633 b. 


2613. The retention of the mood of direct discourse, where either 
the direct or indirect form is possible, lies solely in the option of the 
writer or speaker. The vivid form reproduces the time and situation 
in which the quoted words were used. The vivid form is preferred 
by some writers, as Thucydides; the indirect form by others, as the 
orators, Plato, and Xenophon. 
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SIMPLE SENTENCES IN INDIRECT DISCOURSE 
1. Indicative and Optative after br or ds 


2614. After primary tenses, the verb of the direct form remains 
unchanged in mood and tense. 


Adyee 8° cs UBpicrys elms he says that I am an insolent person L. 24.15 
(= oBpeoris ef), arr’ evvoely xpy robro pév, yuvaty’ Sri Epivev but we must remenr- 
ber on the one hand that we were born women S- Ant. 61, of ori 086? av roird 
poe éu€ugov J know that you would not blame me even for this X. 0.2. 15, 
amexpivato Sri obdév By TovTwy elrot he replied that he would say nothing of this 
X. A. 5.6.37 (= ap efrotut). 


2615. After secondary tenses, an indicative without dy usually 
becomes optative, but may be retained uuchanged. An indicative 
with dé and an optative with dy are retained. 

a. Optative for Indicative. —~%yrwoav ére xevds 6 PbBos etn they recognized 
that their fear was groundluss X.A.2.2.21 (= éort), Dretav bri wéuwere cas 6 
"IvdGv Bacideds they said that the king of the Indians had sent them X.C. 2.4.7 
(= Ereupev quads), wyyrOn bre Arrnpévor eiev of Aaxedaipdmo. . . . xal Wetoavdpos 
teOvaly it was reported that the Lacedaemonians had been defeated and that 
Peisander was dead X. H. 4.3.10 (= arrnpévor efor and réOvyxe). : 

N.— The first example of the optative in indirect discourse is later than 
Homer (Hymn to Aphrodite 214). Aeschylus has four cases. See 2624 c. 

b. Direct Form Retained. — dc Ge Adyos dre Sudbxer abrods KUpos a report spread 
that Cyrus was pursuing them X.A.1.4.7, droxptvdmevor dre réupoure mpéo Bers, 
ebOds drpdrdatav they withdrew inmediately on answering that they would send 
envoys T. 1.90 (= wéupouev). See also 2623, 2625. 


2. Infinitive and Participle 


2616. The infinitive and participle are used in indirect discourse 
to represent the finite verb of direct discourse. 

bradbrrevoy emt Baciréa lévar they suspected that they were to go against the king 
X. A. 5.1.8 (= ther), 2py } dey Aaxedarpovlovs } abrod droxreveiv he said that he 
would either bring the Lacedaemonians or kill them on the spot 'T.4.28 (= dw, 
droxrevd), ob yap qoecay abrdy redvynxéra for they did not know that he was dead 
X.A.1.10.16 (= ore réOvnxe), 

For examples of the infinitive, see 1846, 1848, 1849, 1867, 2022; for exam- 
ples of the participle, see 1846, 1848, 1874, 2106, 2112 b, 


COMPLEX SENTENCES IN INDIRECT DISCOURSE 


2617. When a complex sentence passes into indirect discourse, its 
principal verb is treated like the verb of a simple sentence and stands 
either in a finite mood (after dr. or és) or in the infinitive or in the 
participle. 
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2618. After primary tenses, all subordinate verbs retain the 
original mood and tense. 

A€youiy ws, éweddy Tis ayabds dy TerevTyjon, weyddnv potpay Kal rTiwhy Exec they 
say that, when a good man dies, he enjoys great esteem and honour P. Crat. 398 
b, rpodréyw drt, drdrep’ av droxptvnrat, ekeheyxOjoerae I tell you in advance that, 
whichever answer he makes, he will be confuted P. Bu. 275e, rapddecyua cages 
karaoThoare, ds dv dduor ira: Oavary Snuwodsuevov give plain warning that who- 
ever revolts shall be punished with death T.3. 40 (= ére Snurdoerat), 


2619. After secondary tenses, all subordinate verbs in the present, 
future, or perfect indicative, and all subjunctives, are usually 
changed to the corresponding tenses of the optative, or they are 
retained. Subjunctives with dy lose dy on passing into the optative. 

a. Optative for Indicative and Indicative Retained. —ecfwe .. . Sri Avipa dor 
«. . 6» elptar dor he said that he was bringing a man whom tt was necessary to 
lock up X.H.5.4.8 (= d&yw, det), Kipos . . . r@ Kredpxy 686a dye rb orpdrevya 
kara wésov TO T Ov wodhepiwy, Ste exe? Bacideds e’n Cyrus shouted to Clearchus to 
lead his troops against the enemy’ s centre because the king was there X. A. 1.8.12 
(= éorl), eb 58 eldévar Epacav drt wapécovro for they said that they knew well that 
they would come X.H.6. 5.19 (= topev bre wapécovrac), treyev Gre Erousos etn 
yeioOa abrois . . . elstd AéATa . . «, evOa wOdAd Kaaba AhWowro he said that he 
was ready to be their leader to the Delta, where they would obtain an abundance 
of good things KX. A.7.1.33 (= Erouubs etm, Ampere), Ereyou bre... Heovev 
Hyreudvas Zxovres, of adrovs, dav cravdal yévwrtat, over evOev Ekavoe ra émiTHdera 
they said that they had come with guides who would lead them, should a truce be 
made, to a place where they would get their supplics 2. 3. 6 (= Hxopuer, duds, ere), 
ayar joe pe pacer, ef Td TGua cdow he said I might think myself well off if I 
Saved my life L.12.11 (= dyamrioes, ef cdoecs). 

N. —Except in the future the change to the optative of the indicative after ed 
is rare: aS mpooHdOov Adywr Sr. . .”. Erouubs elus, ef Teva BovdAoiTO (= Bovder), Tapa- 
Sodvar Bacaviter I went and said that I was ready to give up the slaves to be tor- 
tured, if he wished any one of them UL. 7. 34, eiwev bre Adttmrov pev otk ératvoln, 
ei Taira werounxes etn he said that he did not commend Dezippus, if he had done 
this X. A.6.6.25 (= éravd, ef werolyxe). 

b. Optative for Subjunctive and Subjunctive Retained. — eirev 8re ofudtoaro, 
el ph cwwnyceev he said that he would smart for it unless he kept quiet X. H.2. 3. 
56 (= oludter, dav py ciwm joys), ob« pacar lévar, éav ur res adrots xphuara did@ they 
refused to go unless a largess were given them X.A.1.4.12 (= ovk tuev), elev dre 
érririber bat péddoev adt@, orbre dwdyor 76 aTparevua: he said that they intended to 
attack him when he led his forces away X.C.7.5.2 (= pédrover, col, daéray 
amrdyns), Tovs trmous éxédeve PudaTTEav pévovras Tods ayaybyTas ews dv Tis onualyy 
he ordered that those who brought the horses should guard them and wait until 
orders were given 4.5.36, Suocev *Ayyoddw, ef orelsaito ws ZAOorey ods méwpece 
wpds Bagthéa. ayyédous, Scampater Oat xrr. he swore to Agesilaus that, if he would 
make a truce until the messengers whom he would send to the king should arrive, 
he would bring it about that, ete. K. Ages. 1. 10 (= éav ometoys éws dv ZOwar obs 
ay wéupw, diarpatopar). 
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2620. Subordinate verbs in the imperfect, aorist (but see 2623 ¢, 
N. 3), or pluperfect indicative, and all optatives, remain unchanged. 


émicrethar 5¢ chlo abrots rods épdpous .. . elretvy Ws Ov pwev rpbabev érolovy 
Héuhotrro abrots xrh. they reported that the ephors enjoined them to say that they 
blamed them for what they had done before X. H.3. 2.6 (= édrouetre, meppdpueda 
piv), FArctov rods Dixedads Tavry, obs peréreppar, dravTHoerbar they expected that 
the Sicels whom they had sent for would mect them here T. 7. 80, elarev 8ri EAOor av 
els Abyous, ef durpous Ad Boe he said that he would enter into negotiations if he 
should receive hostages X. H. 3.1. 20 (Ed@ow’ &v, ef AdBoywn). See 2623 a, 2625. 

2621. The following table shows where, after eérev 67 or én, the 
optative (and infinitive after éby) may be substituted for the indica 
tive or subjunctive in conditional sentences in indirect discourse. 


Direct INDIRECT 
elmev re épn 
el tt éyw, SOwpu et Te ext, did0in (38evar) 
€i Tt etyev, edidouv el Tt etyev, edid0v (dd6vat) 
el rt €ryov, i Te Soin * dot 
xov, wKa €l Tt eaxev, Soin (dodvar 

&& 4 ty A + » PN , fy f 

av Tt éxyw, dacw el te exor, Saou (Sécewv) 
el Tt Ew, Sacw ei Tt Lot, ddaot (dicey) 

? > +] 

éay te exw, Sidwpu el te exor, did0ry (8d0var) 


* The combination of aorist indicative and aorist optative is unusual. 
In the following sentences there is no change of mood after 67: 


et Tt efyov, bi8ovr dy ei Tt cixev, 01000 dv (Sddvar dv) 
x ey x ” ¥ » 4 » a * 
€i Te éxxov, eOwxa ay et rt éoxev, Gwxev dy (Sotvat dv) 
4 ¥ t x» x” *. Z ca 4 bd 
el Tu exouut, didotqy dv ei rt exo, didoin dy — (dWovar Ey) 


Temporal and relative sentences (cp. 2561) are converted in the same way. 
For an infinitive representing an imperative in the apodosis, see 2633 ¢. 
e £ 


IMPLIED INDIRECT DISCOURSE 


2622. Indirect discourse is implied in the case of any subordinate 
clause, which, though not depending formally on a verb of saying or 
thinking, contains the past thought of another person and not a state- 
ment of the writer or speaker. Implied indirect discourse appears 
only after secondary tenses, and in various kinds of dependent 
clauses. 

a. Conditional clauses, the conclusion being implied in the leading verb. 
Thus, after a verb of emotion, of 6’ dxripov el dXdcowro others pitied them if they 
should be captured X.A.1.4.7. The original form was ‘ we pity them thinking 
what they will suffer ef dddcovra: if they shall be captured.’ In other ef clauses, 
as Ta xpHyaTa TO Shuw €dwkev, el Tws TedeuTHoerey drais he gave his property to 
the people in case he died childless And. 4.15 (7.¢. that the people might have 
it, in case he should die: direct éay redeurijow, and here éay TeAdevryon might 
have been used). 
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b. Temporal clauses implying purpose, expectation, or the like (cp. 2420). 
Thus, crovdds érojoavro, éws dtwayyedeln Ta ex Oevra they made a truce (which 
they agreed should continue) wnti? what had been said should have been reported 
XK. H. 3.2.20 (éws dv dwayyedOp would be the direct form). Cp. &ws 6° av raira 
Scamphiwvrat, pudakhy . . . xarédure he left behind a guard (which he intended 
should remain) until they should settle these matters 5. 3, 25. 

c. Causal clauses, See 2242. 

d. Ordinary relative clauses. Thus, elpero waida, rov Euddva réxoe he asked 
for the child which Evadna had borne Pindar, 01,6. 49. Here relative and inter- 
rogative are not sharply distinguished. 

e. Clauses depending on an infinitive especially when introduced by a verb of 
will or desire, e.g. command, advise, plan, ask, wish (1991, 1992). Here the 
infinitive expressing command, warning, wish, is not itself in indirect discourse. 
The negative is wy. Thus, dgixvodvrar (historical present) ws Dirddkny . . . Bov- . 
AdbpeEvor wetcar atrdv, el SUvarvTo, . . . oTparedoa él Thy IWoreldacay they came to 
Sitalces with the desire of persuading him (if they could) to make an expedition 
against Potidaea T. 2.67 (=éav durdyeba), cp. 2683 a. 

f. Clauses of purpose and object clauses after verbs of effort admit the alter- 
native constructions of indirect discourse. 


REMARKS ON THE CONSTRUCTIONS OF INDIRECT DISCOURSE 


2623. Past Tenses in Indirect Discourse. — The following rules gov- 
ern past tenses in indirect discourse. 


a. The potential indicative with &», the indicative in a condition denoting 
unreality with év or without &y (as éxpfv, Ze, etc.), always remain unchanged 
in order to prevent confusion with the optative of the direct form. 

daredoyoorro ws obk &v wore oVTY wOpor Foav... el Jdecay they pleaded that they 
never would have been so foolish, if they had known X. H. 5. 4. 22 (=ovx av Fier, 
el Roper), (Edeyer) dre Kpeirrov Fv air@ rére drodavety he said that it would have 
been better for him to die then L. 10. 25 (= xpetrrov fy por). 

b. The imperfect and pluperfect in simple sentences usually remain ninchanged 
after secondary tenses to prevent ambiguity ; but when there is no doubt that a 
past tense stood in the direct form, the imperfect passes into the present optative, 
the pluperfect into the perfect optative. In subordinate clauses both tenses are 
retained unaltered. ; 

Hxovcev Sr. wodhdxis mpds Toy “Lvddy of Kaddaton exopevovro he heard that the 
Chaldacans often went to the Indian king X. C. 3. 2. 27, eixe yap Néyerv Kal Sre 
povor TOv “ENAjvwv Bache? cuveudxovro év Waraais, cal ore Yorepov obderwrorTe 
erparetcatvro (Cp. C) éwi Baorhéa for he was able to say both that alone of the 
Greeks they had fought on the side of the king at Plaiaea and that later they had 
never at any time taken the field against the king X.H.7.1.34 (= cvveuax dueda, 
éorparevodpeba), Ta wempaypéva Sinyotvro, ori avrol wey . . . wdéorev, Thy € 
dvaiperiy T&v vavayav mpoorataey they related what had occurred to the effect 
that they were themselves sailing against the enemy and that they had given 
orders for the rescue of the men on the wrecks X.H:1. 7.5 (= éwdéoper, 
mwpogeTagaper), : 
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N.— The change to the optative is not made when the time of the action of 
imperfect (and pluperfect) is earlier than that of a cojrdinated verb in the same 
quoted sentence; as Zdeyév 7’ ds Pitabhvatos Fy cal Tay Dduy wporos xarelroe he 
said that he both had been a lover of Athens and that (afterwards) he was the 
first to tell what had happened at Samos Ar. Vesp, 282. 

c. The aorist indicative without &» in a simple sentence or in a principal 
clause may be changed to the aorist optative after a secondary tense; but in 
subordinate clauses (except those denoting cause, N. 3) it remains unchanged to 
avoid ambiguity with the aorist optative, which usually represents the aorist 
subjunctive. ; 

drexpivduny atr@ bri... oF AdBouuw I answered him that I did not take 
D. 50.36 (= ovk 2@daPoy), rots idlous xphorecbat Egy, dd waTyp ait@ Fdwxeyv he said 
that he would use his own money that his father had given him X.H.1.5.3 
(= xpHoopar, Edwxev). 

N. 1.— The retention of the aorist indicative is here the essential point of dif- 
ference between subordinate clauses and principal clauses or simple sentences. 

N. 2. —In a subordinate clause the time of the aorist usually expresses an 
action prior to that of the leading verb. 

N. 8.—In causal clauses with dr: or os a dependent aorist indicative may 
become aorist optative; as efye yap Aéyers . . . ws Aakedarbmor ba Tobro roheuy- 
ceav avdrots, re otk eedjaoacey pet’ * Aynorddou EdOely ex’ adréy for he was able to 
say that the Lacedaemonians had gone to war with them (the Thebans) for the 
reason that they (the Thebans) had not been willing to attack him (the Persian 
king) in company with Agesilaus X.H.7.1.34 (direct érod{uncay qytv, dre 
ovK AOedjoaper). Rarely in temporal clauses with ére (X. C.5.3. 26). 


2624. Inserted Statement of Fact.— When the present or perfect 
indicative would have stood in the direct discourse, a past tense of 
historical narration is often used as a statement of fact by the writer 
from his own point of view, though the rest of the sentence may be 
given in indirect discourse after a secondary tense from the point 
of view of the subject of the leading verb. 


oer Ore ody oléy 7’ Fv adrH cwhFRvar she knew that it was not possible for her to 
be saved Ant. 1.8 (= ody olby 7’ érri nol cwOfvar, With qv the sentence virtu- 
ally has the force of obx ofdy 1’ fv cwOvat kal Fda she could not be saved and 
she knew it). So €dreyor of xahds thy “EAXdSa Edevdepoby abrdy, ef Lvdpas SudpOerper 
they said that he was not freeing Greece in the right way if he put men to death 
T. 3.32 ( = drevdepois, Siapbelpers), Tovs Puyddas éxédeuce oy abt@ orparever Gat, 
brogxbpevos adrots, el kadds xarampakerey ép & éorparevero, uh mpbcbev mavcerbat 
api abrods kataydyor olkade he urged the exiles to make the expedition with him, 
promising them that, tf he should succeed in accomplishing the purposes of his 
campaign, he would not cease until he had brought them back to their homes 
XK. AL1.2.2 (= Av carampéiw éf? & crparevopar, ob ravcouar mply dv KaTaydye), 
dmofavay édjdrwoev Bre otk ddyOF Taira fv he showed by his death that this 
was not true L.19. 52 (= dorl), on efvar rap’ éavt@ scov pa} Gv dvyropévov he 
said that he had in his possession all that had not been expended D. 48.16 
(= wap’ épol éorev Scov ph Zot dvyrwpévor), ev worry dh droplg Foav ob “EdAgves, 
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évyoodmevor wey Ore éml rats Baciréws OUpas Foav the Greeks were accordingly in 
great perplexity on reflecting that they were at the kiny’s gates X. A.3.1.2 Ge. 
they were there in fact and they knew it). 

a. The use of past tenses of historical narration instead of present tenses of 
direct discourse occurs, in simple sentences, especially after verbs of knowing, 
perceiving, showing, and verbs of emotion (rarely after verbs of saying w. érc). 

b. Such inserted statements of fact are often difficult to distinguish from 
indicatives in indirect discourse ; and the two forms of expression may occur in 
the same sentence (X. C. 4. 2. 85-86). The common explanation of the use of 
the imperfect and pluperfect for the present and perfect is that Greek had ‘the 
same assimilation of tense as English, 

c. Except in indirect questions, the optative of indirect discourse is unknown 
to Homer. (elmety ds €\Oor w 237 may be considered as interrogative.) After 
primary or secondary tenses Homer employs, in the dependent clause, the same 
past tense that would have been used in an independent clause, from the point 
of view of the speaker, and not the tense which would have been used in direct 
discourse from the point of view of the subject of the main clause. Thus, ylyyw- 
crov 8 (= &re) 6h Kaxd uhdero I knew that he was planning evil y 166 (i.e cana 
éujdero xal éylyvwoxov he was planning evil and I knew it), In Attic we should 
commonly have pydera: or xjdovro. After secondary tenses the future is usually 
expressed in Homer by éyeddov and the infinitive, as ofdé 75 937, 8 ob weloerbat 
euedrev nor did he know this, that she had no thought to comply vy 146. 

d. That this use of statements of fact standing outside indirect discourse is 
optional only, is seen from a comparison of the first example in 2624 with cadGs 
yap Qdeav ws ey ratry xpdriorés elu for he knew full well that Iam first-rate in 
this line Ar. Vesp. 635 and with #dee abrdv bre péoov Exor Tod Leporxod otpa- 
revjaros he knew that he held the centre of the Persian army X. A.1.8. 21. 


2625. An optative with or without dy is regularly retained after 
ott (as). . 

eSldacxoy as . . . suvertparevovTo bro HryotvTo they showed that they always 
followed them in their campaigns wherever they led X. H. 5. 2.8 (= ovve- 
orparevopeba, doe iyoirbe, Cp. 2568), dwexpivaro . . . dre rpbcbev dv drobdvotey 
7a dada wapadolncay he replied that they would sooner die than surrender their 
arms X.A.2.1.10 (= dy dmoddvomer, rapadozuer). 


2626. In some cases the optative with dy in temporal and relative sentences 
is used to represent the subjunctive with dv; but many scholars expel dv. 

maphyyerav avrots uh mpbrepoy émirldecbar mply av r&v operépwv F wéoot Tis 
Tpwheln they gave orders to them that they should not attack before some one of 
their number had either fallen or been wounded X. H. 2.4.18. Cp, 2421. 


2627. An optative occasioned by indirect discourse may stand 
after a primary tense when it is implied that the thought quoted has 
been expressed in the past. 

Dyer 6 Néyos Bre Neowrédeuos Nécropa epoiro the story goes that Neoptolemus 
asked Nestor P. Hipp. M.286b. This may be expressed by Adyerac elarety bre. Cp. 
Aéyerac elwety drt Bovdorro it is reported that he said that he wished X. C. 1.4. 25. 
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a. The historical present is a secondary tense: of 5€ meupOévres Néyouo. Kipy 
bri picotev rovs ’Acouplous and those who had been sent told Cyrus that they hated 
the Assyrians X. C. 4,2. 4. 


2628. Indirect discourse may be introduced by 67 (és) and then 
pass into the infinitive as if the introductory verb had required the 
infinitive. 

H 88 dwexpivaro drt Botowro wey Atavta r@ warpl xaplier Oa, dxovra pévror Tov 
maida xaderdy eivat volver (= voplfor) karahurety she answered that she wished 
to do everything to oblige her father, but that she considered it unkind to leave the 
child behind against his inclination X.C. 1.3.18. 

a. It is unusual to have the infinitive first, and then 67: (T. 5. 65). 

b. One and the same clause may even begin with 67: (as) and then (some- 
times after a parenthesis) be continued by an infinitive, less often by a participle. 
Thus, dkodw Sr. (omitted in one Ms.) xa cvvOnpevrds twas 7 Ov waldwy oor yeréo Gat 
avrod I hear too that some of his sons became your companions in the chase 
X.C. 2.4.15. Continuation with a participle in T. 4. 37. 


2629. An optative dependent on 6m (és) may be followed, in a 
parenthetical or appended clause (often introduced by ydp or ody), 
by an independent optative, which is used as if it itself directly de- 
pended on ort (és). 

Zeyov woddol . . . Ste wavrds dkia A€you Devons: yeuov yap ety cal ovre olkade 
dwom ely TS Tabra Bovropévw Suvarov en xrr. many said that what Seuthes said 
was of much value; for it was winter and neither was it possible for any one 
who so desired to sail home, etc. X. A. 7.3.13 (here we might have had yemodrva 
yap elvac by 2628). : 

a. Such an independent optative may also follow an infinitive in indirect 
discourse (L. 13.78), an indicative after dr. (Is. 8.22), or a participle (Is. 9.5). 
After an optative in indirect discourse the appended clause may contain an in- 
dicative (X. A. 6, 2.10, I. 17.21). 


2630. An infinitive in indirect discourse may follow a sentence 
which merely involves the idea of indirect statement. 

6 dé abrovs eis Aaxcdaluova éxédever lévat - ob yap eivar xbpwos adrds he recominended 
them to go to Lacedaemon,; for (he said that) he was not himself empowered to 
act X. H. 2.2.12. 


2631. In subordinate temporal and relative clauses the infinitive 
is often used for the indicative or optative by attraction to an infini- 
tive standing in the principal clause after a verb of saying. In 
some cases épy may be mentally inserted. 

pn... ererdh Fé yeveoOar emt rp oikia TH AydOwvos, dvewyuerny karahauPdverr 
thy Gipay he said that, when he arrived at the house of Agathon, he found the 
door open P.S.174d (= éredh eyerdunv, xarahayBarw). See also the sentence 
quoted in 1228 b, end. So ofroe 5é Zeyou drt woddods daly ’Apiaios elvar Ilépoads 
éavto Bedrious, ods odk dv dvacxéobat abToo Bacthedovros and they said that Ariaeus 
said that there were many Persians better than himself, who would not endure 
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his being king X. A. 2.2.1 (= moddoi eloe ¢uautoG BeXrious, of otk av dvdoxovTo 
éuoG B.). Here the relative is equivalent, in sense, to cal rovrous. The infinitive 
occurs even in clauses with e (f. 4.98, and often in Hdt.), and with d:6r. 
(Hat. 3. 55). 

a. The infinitive is rare in such relative clauses as d:opifovr capas év ols 
eeivar droxrivyivar they make a clear distinction in cases where it is permitted 
to kill 1D, 23.74. 


2632. For the sake of variation, a mood of the direct form may 
be used in the same sentence with a mood of the indirect. The main 
verb may be kept in the direct form, while the subordinate verb 
becomes optative, or, less often, the subordinate verb may be retained 
in the direct form though the main verb becomes optative. 


obrot 2deyou brs Kipos pév réOvnxev, Apiatos 5€ wedevyds ... etn these said that 
Cyrus was dead but that Ariaeus had fled X. A. 2.1.3 (here we might have had 
reOvixoe or wépevye), ai 5€ darexpivavto Ort ovK évraida ein, ddd’ dréxet dcov wapa- 
oayynv and they replied that he was not there but was a parasang distant 
4. 5. 10 (here we might have éorl or dwéxar), eSdxer SHdrov efvar Ste aipyoorrat 
adrov ef Tis émupnolfo. it seemed to be clear that they would elect him if any one 
should put it to vote X. A. 6.1. 25 (here we might have aiphaowro or dav Exapndl- 
gn), reas . . . Ste péyotoy ety pabely Srws de? eLepyalecOar Exacta you said that 
it was essential to learn how it is necessary to conduct each process X.O.15. 2 
(here éerl or 6éo. might have been used), rapyyyedar, érerdy Secrvyioaer, . . 
dvanavebar xal drecOa, Helix’ Gy Tes mapayyédry they gave orders that, when they 
had supped, they should rest and follow when any one gave the command X.A. 
3.5.18 (here we might have had éreday Semvjowor or Hvixa mwapayyéddor). 
Other examples 2619. Subjunctive (in some Mss,), then optative: X. A. 7.7. 57. 


2633. The idea conveyed by an imperative or a hortatory (or even 
deliberative) subjunctive of direct discourse may be set forth in the 
infinitive by a statement as to what ought to be. 


a. Inan infinitive dependent on a verb of will or destre (such as ask, com- 
mand, advise, forbid, etc. 1992) which does not properly take the construction of 
indirect discourse. 

els 6€ 3% ele (1997) . . . orparnyods pév EddoGac Uddovs and some one urged 
that they choose other generals X. A.1.3.14 (cp. édXeoGe or Awyev), darrydbpeve 
pndéva Parrev he forbade any one to shoot X.C. 1.4.14 (ep. pndels Badrdérw). 

N. — Here nay be placed the infinitive after jyo0pa:, vouitw, ofopar in the 
sense of Sox I think it proper (or necessary) ; aS @ovro dmidvat they thought 
that they should retire X. H.4. 7.4 (cp. drlwper). 

b. In an infinitive dependent on &n xpHvae (dety), as pn . . . xpHvar whely 
éxl Zupaxotveas he said that they ought to sail to Syracuse 'T. 4. 69. 

c. In the simple infinitive, as ras pév émitodas ... dvéyywoar, év als mohhOv 
a&)druv yeypappevov cepdracov Hv mpds Aaxedauovious ob yryvaokey 6 re BovdovTar... 
ef oBy Te Botdorrat cages héyery, méupar wera TOG Mépcov &vdpas ws abrdy they read 
the dispatches, in which of much besides therein written to the Lacedacmonians 
the substance was that the king did not understand what they wanted ; if therefore 
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they wished to make explicit statements, let them send men to him in company 
with the Persian 'T.4.50. Cp. T.1. 27.1 péverey = pevérw. 


2634. Long sentences (and even some short complex sentences), 
or a series of sentences, in indirect discourse depending on a single 
verb of saying or thinking, are uncongenial to the animated character 
of Greek, which resists the formal regularity of Latin. Some long 
speeches in indirect discourse do, however, appear, e.g. Andoc. 1. 38— 
42, Thue. 6.49, Xen. C. 8.1.10-11, Plato R.614b (the entire Sympo- 
stum is given in reported form). To effect variety and to ensure 
clearness by relieving the strain on the leading verb, Greek has vari- 


ous devices. 


a. pn (@deke, elmer, pero) is repeated, e.g. T. 7.48. 
b. The indirect form is abandoned for the direct form, e.g. X.A. 1.3.14, 1. 
9. 25, 4.8.10; often with a change, or repetition, of the verb of saying (X.A. 


6.6. 37, X. 1.2. 1.25). 


c. bn xpivae (defy) or éxédAevoe is inserted or repeated (T. 6. 49. 4). 
N.1.— Transition from direct to indirect discourse is rare (X. A. 7.1.39, 


ep. X. C. 3. 2,25). 


N. 2. — An interrogative clause always depends immediately on the introduc- 
tory verb, hence such clauses do not occur in the course of a long sentence in 


indirect discourse, 


2635. 


pn yap elvar méev dvdpdroddy oi él 
Aavply, deity 5€ xoploacba: dropopay. 
dvacras dé rpw Wevobels THs Spas Badl- 
fev > elvat 5¢ wavoddnvov. éel bé rapa 
TO mTpoTtrAatoy Tod Atovicov Fv, dpav 
dvOpwrous wordovs ard TOO Qudelov kaTa- 
Balvovras els thy épyxnotpav: Seicds 6é& 
atrovs, eloeh@hy bro Thy oKav Kabefe- 
oOae perakd rob Kklovos cal ris orHAns 
éd? 7 O otparnyds éoriv 6 xadxos, dpay 
6é dvOpumous roy pev dpOpdy pddrora 
Tpiaxoolous, dordvar b¢ KUKAw dvd évTeE 
kal déxa &vdpas, rods 5€ avd elixocty: 
opSv 6é abr &v wpds Thy cedhyny Ta Tpd- 
cwra Ty trelorwr yeyvookery, Kal rp@~ 
Tov pev, & dvOpes, TOOG brébero Sewvbrarov 
mpayyua, oluat, drws év éxelyp etn Svriva 
Boddorro "AOnvalwy ddvar Tv avdpdv 
TOUT wy eivar, bvTiva 6é wm Botdrorro, Néyetv 
Sriovx Fv. iwy dé rar’ Edy éwl Aadprov 
lévar, kal 7) borepala dxovey sre of 
‘Epuai elev tmepixexoupévor: yuOvar oby 


EXAMPLES OF INDIRECT DISCOURSE 


For Dioclides said that he had a 
slave at Laurium, and that he had tu 
fetch a payment due him. Rising early 
he mistook the time and set out, and 
there was a full moun. When he was 
by the gateway of the sanctuary of 
Dionysus, he saw a body of men com- 
ing down from the Odeum into the 
orchestra, and through fear of them 
he betook himself into the shade and 
sat down between the column and the 
block on which the Bronze General 
stands. He saw about three hundred 
men, some standing round about in 
groups of fifteen, others in groups of 
twenty. On sceing them in the moon- 
light he recognized the faces of most. 
In the first place, gentlemen, he has 
concocted this most extraordinary tale, 
in order, as I believe, that tt might 
be in his power to include among these 
men any Athenian he wished, or to 
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evOds Sri TobTwWY ely TOY avdpGv 7b Epyov. exclude any he did not wish. On see- 

jewv 6é els dotu (nrnTads Te Hon Yonué- tiny this he said he went to Laurium, 

vous xaTahauBdvery Kai pnvitpa Kexnpv- and on the day after heard that the 

yuéva éxardy pvas. — Andocides 1. 38. statues of Hermes had been mutilated. 
So he knew forthwith that it was the 
work of these men. On his return to 
the city he found that commission- 
ers of inquiry had already been ap- 
pointed and that a hundred minae had 
been offered as a reward. 


INTERROGATIVE SENTENCES (QUESTIONS) 


2636. Questions are either direct (independent) or indirect (depend- 
ent). Thus, ris deée ratta; who said this? épwra dares @reke Tatra I 
ask who said this. - 


2637. Questions may have the assertive form with the interroga- 
tion expressed simply by the tone of the voice, or may be introduced 
by an interrogative pronoun, adjective, adverb, or particle. 

a. A question gains in animation and has its emphatic part clearly marked 
if the interrogative word is placed late in the sentence. Thus, #ééa dé xadeis 
ob Ta HOovis weréxovra; you call pleasant, do you not, that which participates in 
pleasure ? P.Pr. 351d, 7d rewhy Zreyes wérepoy 750 # dvidpdy elvac; did you say 
that to be hungry was pleasant or painful ? P. G. 496 c. 


2638. Yes and No Questions (or sentence-questions) are asked by 
the verb (whether a given thing ts or is done). Such questions are 
commonly introduced by an interrogative particle. Pronoun-questions 
(or word-questions) are asked by au interrogative pronoun, adjective, 
or adverb (who, what, where, when, how). 

a. A sentence-question may follow a word-question; as rl doxodocw byt, o 
Evbpes; apd ‘ye suolws iuiv wept rOv ddixodvrwy yeyvioxey kTr.; what do you think 
of your ancestors, gentlemen of the jury ? Do they seem to entertain the same sen- 
timents with yourselves about wrong-doers? Lye. 119. 


2639, Deliberative Questions ask what is to Le done or what was to be done. 
Questions asking what is to be done in the present or future are expressed by the 
deliberative subjunctive (negative uj, 1805), by de? or xp% and the infinitive, by 
the verbal in -réov with éor{ (1808) or by the deliberative future (1916). Ques- 
tions asking what was to be done are expressed by xph» (éxpHv) or fee with the 
infinitive, or by the verbal in -réov with #». In direct questions the optative is 
not used to denote what was to be done. 


2640. Rhetorical Questions are questions asked for effect and not for infor- 
mation, since the speaker knows the answer in advance and either does not wait 
for, or himself gives, the answer. Thus, dX’ odk Zore rabra* whbev; but this is 
not so. How can it be ? 1. 18.47, rl ofy atrioy clvar brodapBdvw; eyed tuly épo 
what then do I regard as the explanation ? I will tell you P. A.40b. Such ques- 
tions are often introduced by uj (2651 b). Other exawples 2686 a, 2641. 
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a. Rhetorical questions awaken attention and express various shades of emo- 
tion; and ave often used in passing to a new subject. Such questions are very 
rare in Lysias, somewhat frequent in Plato, common in lsaeus, highly developed 
in Demosthenes. The rhetorical question is much more favoured in Greek than 
in English. 


DIRECT (INDEPENDENT) QUESTIONS 


2641. Any form of statement (2153) may be used as a direct 
question. The interrogative meaning may be indicated only by the 
context, or it may be expressed by placing an emphatic word first or 
by the use of certain particles (2650, 2651). 


éye ot one; I say no? P.G. 446, ob} yap drexpivduny ore ely  xaddAlorn; for 
did I not answer that it was the noblest art? 448 e,"Eddqves bvres BapBdpots Sov- 
Aevooner; shall we, who are Greeks, be subject to barbarians ? Ki. fr. 719, Aryobpeda 
Tt Tov Odvaroy eivar; do we regard death as anything? P. Ph. 64c. Cp. 1831, 1832. 


2642. Questions which cannot be answered by yes or no are introduced by 
interrogative pronouns, adjectives or adverbs (340, 346), usually without any 
interrogative particle, and may have any form of the simple sentence. 

rl ody Kehedw rorfoa; what then do I urge you to do? X. A.1. 4.14, récov... 
dmectiv évOévoe 7d ctparevpa; how far distant Jrom here is the army? X. C. 6.3. 10, 
ws elras; what (lit. how) did you say? P.G. 447d, rl dv avrg eines; what would 
you have said to him ? P. R.387 ¢. 

2643. An interrogative pronoun or adverb often depends on a participle and 
not on the main verb of the sentence. Thus, rf of» roujoavros xarexeiporovis are 
rob E’dvipov ; for what act then did you condemn Evander ? D. 21.176, ( Odrbr0r) 
ot rl wemornxdros adrots Pidlamov wHs ab’r@ ypSrra; for whom what has Philip 
done and how do they treat him? 23.107. Cp. 2147d. On ri waéuv see 2064 a. 


2644. A subordinate clause introduced by a conjunction or a relative pro- 
nown may suddenly change into a direct pronoun-question, though the construc- 
tion of the clause remains unaltered. Thus, éresd} wept rhvos A@nvator diavoodvrat 
Bovdeves Oat, dvicracat cvpBovretwr; when the Athenians are intending to deliber- 
ate (lit. about what?) do you get up to give them advice? P. Alc.1. 1060, 166 & 
Xph mwpaiere ; reday Tl yévnrar; when will you do what you ought to do? in what 
event? (lit. when what shail have happened?) D, 4.10. 

a. Here belong the elliptical phrases tva ri, as ré (sedi. yérqra, 946), Sri ti 
(scil. ylyverar). Thus, iva rl rafra déyes ; why (lit. that what shall happen ?) 
do you say this? P. A. 36 d, @rc kal robr’ atr@ rpocOncere; bri ri; will you give 
him this distinction too in addition? for what reason? J). 23. 214, 

2645. Two questions may be condensed into one in an interrogative sentence 
by placing an interrogative between the article and its noun. This, éyd@ ob» roy 
éx Twolas mokews orparnyov TpocdoxG Tabra mpétev; am I waiting for a general to 
do this? From what city? X. A. 3,1. 14. 

2646. Two or more interrogative pronouns, without a connective, may occur 
in the same sentence (question within a question). Thus, dréd tobrwy tls rlvos 
airids dors yerocrar pavepdy from this it will become clear who is chargeable with 
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what D. 18.738, éreddy ris teva pdt, worepos wotdpov idos ylyverar; whenever 
one person loves another, which one is the lover of which? P. Lys. 212 a. 


2647. With a substantive and the article or with a demonstrative pronoun an 
interrogative pronoun may be used as a predicate adjective. Here the inter- 
rogative sentence is equivalent to an interrogative clause with a dependent (rel- 
ative) clause (cp. 116). 

totov Tov u0Gov ees; what is the word that thou hast uttered? A 552 (lit. the 
word being what? In fuller for = rofés éorey 6 pitos by Zeures;), Ths 6 1éBos 
abrods txero; what is this longing that has come upon then? S. Pu. G01, otros dé 
ris... Kparet; who is this man who holds sway? S.O.C.68, rivas tovad’ eicopd; 
who ¢ are these I see? BH. Or. 1347, d2a coplav ruvda rotTo 7d bvopa toxnxa. olay dh 
coplayv rairnyv; thanks to a kind of wisdom I obtained this name. (Thanks to) 
this wisdom being what? (that is, what is this wisdum?) VP. A. 20d. 


2648. ris, rl, rotos referring to something mentioned before may take the 
article; as A. mdoye: 6¢ Oaupacrér. B. rd7L; A. A strange thing is happening 
to him. B. (The) what? Ar. Pax 696, A. viv 5h éxetva HON... Surdpeda Kpivecv. 
B. 1a rota; A. Now at last we are able to decide those matters. B. (The) what 
matters? P. Phae.277 a. 


2649. ris, rotos as adjective pronouns, and 7és etc., when followed by od, have 
the force of an affirmative assertion. Thus, zrolous \éyous odk dvnrdoaper; what 
arguments did we not expend ? 1.8.67 (= adpras), rt xaxdv obx!; = way xaxdy in 
2147 d. 


QUESTIONS INTRODUCED BY INTERROGATIVE PARTICLES 


2650. 7 and dpa introduce questions asking merely for informa- 
tion and imply nothing as to the answer expected (neither yes nor no). 


H TéOvnxev Oldlrov warnp ; is Ocdipus’ father really dead ? S. 0. T.943, # Aéyw 
(delib. subj.) ; shall I tell you? X.C.8.4.10, # kat otko: rv rhovetwv Foba; were 
you really one of the rich men when you were at home? 8.3.36. 

ap’ elpl udvtis; am I a prophet? S. Ant. 1212, ap’ ’Odvocéws xriw; can it be 
that I am listening to Odysseus ? S. Ph.976, dpa ebedjoecer Av hutv diarexOAvrac; 
will he really be willing to talk with us? P. G. 447 b. 

a. dpaisfrom4#+dpa. 4 is chiefly poetic. Homer uses 4, not dea. Both 
particles denote interest on the part of the questioner (often = really ? surcly?). 


2651. ov, dp’ od, ovxody expect the answer yes (nonne), py, dpa wy, 
poy (= ey ovy) expect the answer no (num). 


a. ody ovrws BGs, did you not say so ? P. R. 334 b (i.e. © think you did, 
did you not ?’), ap’ obx UBpis Tdde; is not this insolence ? S.O. C. 883, otxody . .. 
€0 cor doxotar Bovrever Oa ; do they not then seem to you to plan well ? X.C. 7.1.8. 
otxoby ob expects the answer no. 

b. uy Te vewrepov dyyé\kecs; no bad news, I hope? P. Pr. 310b, dpa ph 
aloxvvOGuer; surcly we are not ashamed, are we? (or can it be that we should 
be ashamed ?) X. O. 4. 4, wh droxpivwyat; am I not to answer ? P. R.337 b, wv rb 
oe dduxe?; surely he has not wronged you, has he? (or can it be that, etc.) 
P. Pr. 310d. y&v'od expects the answer yes. 
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c. pdy is confined to Attic. Since the fact of its composition was lost, we 
find wv of» (A.Ch. 177) and way pH (BP. Lys. 208 e). 

a. ot after ua or dpa uh belongs to a single word, not to the sentence 
(P. Men. 89¢, Lys. 218d). On yw or ph od with the subjunctive in half-ques- 
tions, see 1801. 

e. dpa placed before od or w gives greater distinctness to the question. ov 
questions ask concerning facts ; 47 questions imply uncertainty or even appre- 
hension, but sometimes are asked merely for effect. 

f. ot rov; of rl rov; ob 54; 0d O74 mov mean surely it is not so? Here the 
negative belongs to the sentence. 


2652. GAdo TH; is tt anything else than ? and &ddo Tt; Zs it not ? are used 
as direct interrogatives. Thus, @\Xo re 4 oddév kwAver wapeivar; there’s nothing to 
hinder our passing, ts there ? (lit. is there anything else the case than this that 
nothing prevents, etc.) X. A. 4.7. 5, Eo Te Pedetras bd GeGy; is it not loved by 
the gods? P. Euth. 10d. Cp. rl yap dddo F xevddvedoes eidettar xrr.; for what 
other risk will you run than that of showing, etc. ? (= for what else will you do 
than that you will very likely show ?) X. M. 2. 3.17. 


_ 2653. eira and érevra (more emphatic xaTa, kdreira) introduce questions 
expressing surprise, indignation, irony, etc.; and often indicate a contrast 
between what a person has or has not done and what is or was to be expected of 
him, Thus, c?va wés otk ebOds érqyepds pe; then why did you not rouse me at 
once ? P. Cr. 43b. 


2654. GdAd (GAN 4) introduces a question opposed to an expressed or implied 
thought of the speaker (especially an objection). Thus, jrovy rl ce xai éret poe 
ox édldous Eraov; add’ drirovv; adda epi wadexdv paxdpevos; adda peOUwv 
érnapgrnca; did Task anything of you and strike you when you would not give 
it to me ? Or did I demand anything back ? Or was I quarreling about an object 
of affection ? Or was I the worse for liquor and did I treat you with drunken 
violence 2? X. A. 5.8.4, GAN’ F, 7d Aevyouevor, xardre eopras frouev; but have we 
arrived, as the proverb says, late for a feast ? P.G.447 a. Cp. 2785. 

2655. 8€ sometimes introduces a suppressed thought, as an objection. Thus, 
elré por, 0 O¢ OH TE Thy wodLY huiv ayabdv mwemoinxas; tell me, (but) what good, 
pray, have you done the State ? 1.8. 70. 


DIRECT ALTERNATIVE QUESTIONS 


2656. Direct alternative questions are usually introduced by 
morepov (rérepa) .. . 4 whether... or (Lat. wirum .. . an). 

wédrepov dédpaixer H ov; has he done it or not ? D. 23.79. rbrepdv o€ ris, Aloxlyn, 
Ths morews Ex Opov F euody elvac PA; shall I say, Aeschines, that you are the enemy of 
the State or mine? 18,124 (ris 7 = GG, 1805c), worepa 5’ Fret. . . Emervoy 
elvar obv TO OG Aya0G ras Tinwplas roveto Bar } ody 77 oF knuia; do you think that 
it is better to inflict the proper punishments in your own interest or to your own 
loss ? X.C.3. 1.15. 


2657. # often stands alone without wérepoy (as an without utrum). Thus, 
Brie ray elphynv H ob ; did he break the peace or not ? D, 18.71, 4» xpjuara rokAG 
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exy, égs rrovrety 4 wévyta woes; if he has great wealth, do you let him keep on 
being rich or do you make him poor ? X.C. 3.1.12. So when the first question 
expresses uncertainty on the part of the questioner; as adda tls cor Sinyetro ; 
# ards Dwxpdrys; but who told you the story ? (was it some one else) or was it 
Socrates himself ? P.8.173 a. Cp. 2860. 


2658. An alternative question may follow upon a simple direct (or indirect) 
question. Thus, rdGev whet@? vypa céd\evda ; Ari xara mpHey FH paydlws dddryode ; 
whence do ye sail over the watery ways ? Or is it perchance on some enterprise 
or by way of rash adventure that ye rove ? «252. Cp. E 85 (cited in 2660). 


2659. swérepov (aérepa) may stand alone when the second member of the 
question is implicit in another sentence. Thus, évvojeare 5¢ xdxetvo, rlva wpbpa~ 
ow Exovres av mpoctolweda xaxioves 4 mpdcOev yevéoOar. mérepov bre Epxouev;... 
aX’ Ere eddatuovésrepor Soxodper viv } mporepov eivac; and consider this too: what 
pretence should we have for allowing ourselves to become less deserving than here- 
tofore? Is it because we are rulers? Or is it because we seem to be more pros- 
perous than before ? X. C.7. 5. 83. 


2660. érepov (rérepa) was originally the neuter of rérepos which of the two? 
placed in front of a double question and later made a part of the first question. 
Thus, épwrS wérepov pret A pice? ce Task which of the two (is true): does he 
love or does he hate you? Cp. Tidetdny 8’ ovx adv yroins rorépoit perely, He wera 
Tpwecow dutrhéor H wer’ "Axatots you could not tell on which side Tydides was, 
whether he consorted with Trojans or with Achacans E 85, rlves xarfptav, rérepov 
“EdAnves, udxns, 9 mats éuds ; who began the battle— was tt the Greeks or my son ? 
A. Pers, 351, cp. X. C.1. 3. 2. 


‘2661. H (ae)... 4 (He), or % (Fe) alone, occurs in Homer, who does not 
use rérepov. Thus, 7 pd re touev vl dpecly, te kal odxl; do we know aught in 
heart,‘ or do we not ? 6 632, Petooua: H érupuoy epéw; shall I speak falsehood or the 
truth? K 534. ; 

a, All the ancient grammarians attest the accentuation of these particles as 
given above. Modern editors often adopt other accents. #4é¢ and He are derived 
from 4-fé and #-fe (whence # and 4). With this enclitic -é, ep. Lat. -ve, 


MOODS IN DIRECT QUESTIONS 


2662. The moods used in direct questions are the same as those 
used in statements. 


a. Indicative (examples in 2642) : sometimes in a past tense with dv, as rds Oe 
mwavres étprouv av Tods Tupdyvous; but why should all men envy despotic rulers? 
X. Hi. 1.9, et res Eva vouov... ébarelpecer..., ap’ ove dv dmwexrelvar’ abrév; tf any 
one should cancel a single law..., would you not have put him to death? Lyc. 
66. On rf ov or rf ofv od with the aorist, see 1936. 

b. Subjunctive: in deliberative questions (2639). On the anticipatory sub- 
junctive in rf rdw, see 1811. 

c. Optative (potential), as rls dpdceev dv; who can tell? E.I.T.577. With- 
out 4» this optative is rare, as rls \éyor; who can tell? A.Ch. 595. Cp. 1821 a. 
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INDIRECT (DEPENDENT) QUESTIONS 


2663. Indirect questions are introduced by interrogative pro- 
nouns, adjectives, and adverbs, indefinite relative pronouns and ad- 
verbs (340, 346), or by certain interrogative particles (2671, 2675). 


2664. The interrogatives of the direct question may be retained 
in an indirect question. But it is more common to use the indefinite 
relatives which (in interrogative sentences) are employed only in 
indirect questions. 

jpuruv adrovs tlyes elev they asked them who they were X. A. 4.5.10 (=rlves 
érté;), ypwtuv 8 rt dori 7d rpdyua I asked what the matter was 5.7.23 (= rl 
éort;), ApdTa abrév récov xpictoy Exar he asked him how much money he had 
7.8.1 (= wécov exes ;), Hpdtwv adrov rd orpdrevpa dadcoy ely they asked him how 
large the army was 4.4.17 (= wécov éorl;), dropGv wot rpdmoro ért hdgpov Tiva 
xaragpetye: being in doubt whither he should turn, he fled to a hill X.C.3.1.4 
(= ot rpdrwpat;), Foe. dé obdels Grae crparevovory but no one knew where they 
were going to march T. 5. 54 (= rot crparevopey ;). 


2665. The use of the direct interrogatives is a relic of original juxtaposition, 
€.g. eié yor, wordy rt voulters edodBeray elvar; tell me, what sort of a thing do you 
think holiness is ? X.M.4.6.2. The interrogative force of the indefinite rela- 
tives is derived, not from any interrogative idea in these words, but from the 
connection in which they stand. 


2666. An indirect interrogative is often used in the same sentence after a 
direct interrogative. Thus, od« oda or’? dxd rolov adv rdxous otre Brow Av Tes 
pebyuv aropvyot ott’ els rotov av cxdros drodpalyn 086’ brws dy els éxupdy xwplov 
drocrain I do not know with what swiftness of foot nor by fleeing to what quar- 
ter aman might escape nor into what darkness he might run away nor how he 
could withdraw into any stronghold X.A.2.5.7. The direct form precedes less 
often, as ob yap alcOdvopal cov drotoy voutpov } rotov Sixacov déyes for Ido not per- 
ceive what you mean by ‘conformable to law’ or what you mean by ‘just’? X. M. 
4.4.13. 


2667. Two interrogatives may occur in the same sentence without a con- 
nective ; as w@s ofdev dota dmolots Suvard Kowwwvetv ; how does he know what letters 
are able to unite with what? P. Soph. 253 a. Cp. 2646. 


2668. After verbs of saying, knowing, seeing, making known, perceiving, etc. 
(but not after verbs of asking) the simple relatives are found where the indefi- 
nite relatives (or the interrogatives) might stand in an indirect question. Where 
és is so used, it has the force of ofos (cp. qualis in such questions) ; and rarely 
follows a negative clause, because verbs denoting lack of knowledge are allied in 
meaning to verbs of asking. The usual forms are e.g. ofdd ce ds ef and ovk old 
cedotisel. But we find ofdd ce doris ef and ovx ol5d ce bs ef. Thus, réure... elray 
és Hv he sends. . . telling who he was X. C. 6.1. 46 (here #» represents the point 
of view of the writer), ékédevce .. . detEar 8s etn he ordered him to explain who 
he was D.52. 7, warore yvolns 6s.ci mayest thou never come to know who thou 


x 
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art 8.0. T. 1068, dpgs nuds, door eopev; do you see how many there are of us? 
P.R.327¢. So with the adverbs @v6a, of, F> ws, Sev; as Thy bddv Eppafer 7 etn 
he tuld where the road was X. A. 4. 5.34. In some cases these sentences may be 
exclamatory (2685). 

a. That the simple relatives are never thus used after verbs of asking indi- 
cates that such clauses are not true indirect questions (as in Latin), and that 
the pronouns have their value as relatives. But some scholars allow an indirect 
question after all these words except és ; and others admit no such limitation. 

b. Only in late Greek are the pronouns or adverbs of the indirect form used 
in direct questions. 

c. 6rws is used occasionally (often in poetry) in the sense of as. Thus, uy 
pot Ppa’ daws ovk ef xaxds tell me not that (lit. how) thou art not vile 8. O. T. 548, 

d. ‘The context must sometimes determine whether a sentence is an indirect 
question or a relative clause. Thus, without the context, od« efor bro. dmoorater 
(X. H. 3. 5.10) might mean they did not know to whom (= Hyvdouv mpos Thyas) to 
revolt or they had no allies to whom (= mpés ovs) to revolt. But the present or 
aorist optative in relative final clauses is rare ; cp. 2554 c. 


2669. An indirect question may depend (especially in poetry) on an idea 
involved in the principal verb ; or may depend on a verb to be supplied. Thus, 
Bore w wdiver rl pys so that Tam in travail to know thy meaning S. Aj. 794, éro0- 
tépws obv cor... dpésxer in whatever way it pleases you (scil. ndéws dy dKove atu) 
P. R. 348 b. ; 


2670. The indefinite relative is commonly used when a question is repeated 
by the respondent before his reply. Here you ask? is supplied in thought. 
Thus, A. ddda rls yap ef; B. doris; modirns xpnorés A. But who are you, pray? 
B. Whoam I? an honest burgher Ar. Ach, 594, r&s 54; dfow éyd. brws; Pjoe 
how are you? Iwill say; Howam I? he will say Hippocrates 1.292 c. 


2671. Simple indirect questions are introduced by ei whether, less 
often by dpa. 

épwrdvres el noral elowv asking whether they are pirates T. 1. 5, rotrov ofc’ 
el {Gv xupet; dost thou know whether he is alive ? 8. Ph. 444, fpero avbrdy ef BAnOeln 
he asked him whether he had been struck X. C. 8. 3. 30 (= €BdAHOns 5), $bBos ef 
reltaw déorowar eunv Iam afraid (about the question) whether J can persuade my 
mistress TE. Med. 184 (2234), t6wuer ap’ obtwoi yiyverat wavra let us see whether 
everything ts thus produced P.Ph.70d. With the deliberative subjunctive : 
éravepouévou Krnorpivros el kadéon Anuocbévny when Ctesiphon was asking if he 
was to call Demosthenes Aes. 3. 202 (=xaréow;). 

a. ef has an affirmative force (whether) or a negative force (whether. . . 
not). The latter is seen e.g. after vorbs expressing uncertainty or doubt, as 
after ovx ofa. Thus, ef wey dy Sleaca mwoehow, od oida I don’t know whether I 
shall do what ts right X. A.1.3.5 (4e. I may possibly not do what is right). 
The assumption is affirmative in ra éxrdmara . . . ovk of8? el Kptodvra rouTyt 63 
I don't know whether I must not give the cups to Chrysantas here X. C. 8. 4. 16 
(i.e. I think I shall give them). 

b, The interrogative use of ef is derived from ihe conditivual meaning 7, as 
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in od 6€ ppdoar et pe cawces but do thou tell me whether thou wilt save me A 83 
(i.e. ‘if thou wilt save me, tell me so”), 


2672. ééyv rarely, if ever, means whether, even after verbs of ecamining, con- 
sidering (oxor& écxepduny, xabop), where its use is best explained by 2354. 
In form such conditional sentences often approach closely to indirect questions. 
Thus, cp. oxéyar . . . éav dpa xal col cuvdoxq drep euol consider if (in case that, 
on the chance that) you too agree with me (VP. Ph. 64) with oxéfacbe ef &po 
rouTo . . . werorjxacc ol BépBapor consider whether the barbarians have (not) 
done this X. A. 3.2.22. Cp. dvayipvpoxerOa dav ary09% r€yw to recall to your 
recollection if I speak the truth And. 1. 37. 

a. Some scholars maintain that, in Greek, if was at an early period confused 
with whether in such sentences as elu yap és Zrdpryv.. . vdctor wevodpuevos 
marpos pidov, Hy rou dxovew strictly for I will go to Sparta to inquire about the 
return of my dear father, in the hope that I may hear of it 8 359. When the con- 
ditional clause was attached to revadpevos, Hy acquired (it is claimed) the force of 
whether. Cp. @xero wevobpevos ... et (v.l. #) wou &r’ eins he had gone to inquire 
whether you were still living v415. Cp. Gerinan 0b, once meaning if, now whether. 


2673. Homer has ip, et xe, ai xe with the subjunctive after verbs of knowing, 
seeing, saying (but not after verbs of asking). Such cases belong under 2354 b. 


2674. yu is sometimes translated by whether after verbs of fear and caztion ; 
but such dependent clauses with u4 are not indirect questions (2221 a). After 
verbs of seeing, considering and the like (6p0, évvooduat, evOtpoiuar, cxowd) ur 
is properly a conjunction and not the interrogative particle. In such clauses 
there is an idea of purpose or desire to prevent something or a notion of fear 
that something is or may be done. Thus, dporrifw wh xpdricrov 7 por otyav Tam 
considering whether it is not best for me to be silent X. M. 4. 9.39, dpGuev wy 
Nixlas oterai re Néyew let us see whether Nicias is of the opinion that he is saying 
something important P. Lach. 196c. That yu does not properly mean whether 
not (indirect question) is clear from the fact that, in these clauses, it is not used 
of something that is hoped for. Cp. 2676 b. 


INDIRECT ALTERNATIVE QUESTIONS 
2675. Indirect alternative questions are introduced by the parti- 


eles signifying whether ... or: mérepov (worepa) .. . 4, ere... 
cite, dw. . g, a... dre, See also under Particles. 
a. wérepov (wérepa)... R: Thus, dinpdra tov Kipov wbrepoy Bovdorro pévery 


dmtévar she asked Cyrus whether he wanted to stay or go away X.C. 1.3.15, 
Gauudgw mérepa ws kpar&v Bacrheds alte? ra bra } Gs Sta Pirlav dGpa J wonder 
whether the king asks for our arms as @ conqueror or as gifts on the plea of 
Jriendship X. A. 2.1. 10, 

N, —érepov . . . # may denote that the second alternative is more impor- 
tant than the first. mérepov is omitted when the introductory clause contains 
the adjective mérepos (X.C. 1.3.2). 

b. etre. . . etre gives equal value to each alternative. Thus, rv ocxépu 
mormpeba etre dpelay ere Babyy wapéxer let us make the inquiry whether tt pro- 
duces benefit or injury P. Phae. 237 d. 
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N. 1.—In Homer eirve . . . efre (ef re. . . ef re) almost always retains the 
meaning either . . . or (A 65), : 

N. 2. — The first eve is rarely omitted in prose, as méds elre idcGral Teves a 
State or certain individuals P. L. 864a; more often in poetry, as Adyouoey efr’ 
Zpyooww by words or deeds 8.0. T.517. 

c. el... 4 indicates that the second alternative is preferable or more 
probable. Thus, jpwra ef adbrots rots dvipdot omévdotro roils iodo: Kai driotory, } 
kal Tots &ddows Evorvro orovdal he asked whether he was making a truce merely 
with the individual men who were coming and going or whether the truce would 
be with the rest as well X. A. 2. 3.7. 

d. et... etre is like efre .. . etre. Thus, ef 8 &7 dorly Eupiryos yurh etr’ 
ody ddAwrev, eldévat Bovrolued’ &v we should like to know whether the lady is still 
alive or dead E. Alc. 140. 

e. W (ne). - - FH (he) occurs in Homer, as 8dp’ ev cS He véov peOéres FH Kal 
watpadds éooe Letvos that I may know well whether thow art newly @ visitor or 
art actually an ancestral guest-friend a 175. Cp. 2661. 4... 4 is doubtful in 
Attic. 


THE NEGATIVES IN INDIRECT QUESTIONS 


2676, The negative of the direct forin is usually preserved in 
indirect questions. 


elcopar. .. worepoy 6 Exwy atrd odk evdaipwr eorly # etbdaluwy I shall know 
whether its possessor is happy or not P.R.354 6, od« 078’ dérws PO Tobro kal wy PS 
LT know not how Iam to say this and not to say it W.1. A. 643 (= 1s ph $5;). 

a. Indirect single questions introduced by interrogative pronouns, adjectives, 
and adverbs, usually have ov. 

b. yw appears after verbs of seeing, considering and the like (cxor®, 6p8, 
évvooduat, évOipoouar) when there is an idea of purpose or desire to prevent some- 
thing.’ Thus, ép@re.. . 67y Tpdrw xdddiora duuveto Oe adrovs Kal pire KaTappory- 
cartes dpapKror AnpOjoerde krr. consider how you may best defend yourselves and 
may neither be caught of your guard through contempt, etc. 1.6.33. So also 
with the potential optative with dy; as ri ofy ob oxoTwotpev 7 Gs av adray un Siapap- 
tdvoipev; why then do we not consider how we may avoid mistaking them? X.M. 
3.1.10. Indirect questions with uj thus belong under x with verbs of fear and 
apprehension, where x7 is the negative of the will. Cp. 2674. 

c. Indirect questions introduced by ef have ov or yw}. Thus, #pero roy Sfpyov 
el obk aloxivorvro he asked the people whether they were not ashamed Aes. 1.84, 
Fperd pe... el uh weuvnuac he asked me whether I did not remember 2. 86. 

d. In relative clauses joined by «af and standing in an indirect question (what 
... and what not), #) must be used when the verb is to be supplied with the 
second clause ; but when the verb is repeated, either u4,or od if the antecedent 
is definite, may be used. Thus, dayryrboxovery a Te SUvavra cal & ph they distin- 
guish between what they can do and what they cannot X.M.4. 2.26, olo@a... 
drdoo Te Ppoupol ixavol elor kal drdco pH elory You know how many garrisons are 
advantageously situated and how many are not 3.6.10. The antecedent is 
definite in dwrddectev ovs xph Snunyopety cai ols od Set Néyery Ev TH Shuy he showed 
who must speak in the assembly and who must not speak before the people Aes. 1. 27. 
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e. As the second member of an alternative question introduced by ei, or not 
is either # od or 4 uy. Thus, cxorGuer ef tyuiv mpére 4 of let us consider 
whether it is proper for us or not P. R. 451d, viv uabor 6 Adyers ef 5€ ddnbes F 
pH, weipacopar pabety now I have made out what you mean; and Iuiil try to make 
out whether tt is true or not 339 a. 

f. A shift from 44 to od in sequent alternative indirect questions appears to 
be due to the desire to attain variety. Thus, od de? imas éx« tay rod xarnydpou 
Abywy Tods vouous KaTapavOdvery, ef Kadds iptv xelvrae H uh, GAN éx TOv vbuwy Tors 
70d xarnybpou Abyous, ef dpOds kal vouluws duds Siidoxover 7d Teaypua Fo you must 
not start from the pleas of the accuser to learn whether your laws have been estab- 
lished well or not, but you must start from the laws to learn whether his pleas set 
forth the case fairly and legally or not Ant. 5.14. Cp. Ant.6. 2, Is. 8.9, D. 20. 
83. Some scholars hold that od here lays stress on a negative fact or on some- 
thing conceived as a negative fact, and that 4 puts the Seenon abstr ve as a 
mere conception. 


MOODS IN INDIRECT QUESTIONS 


2677. The moods and tenses of indirect questions follow the same 
rules as govern clauses in indirect discourse. The person may be 
changed. 

After primary tenses, the mood and tense of the direct question 
are retained (indicative, past indicative with dv, deliberative sub- 
junctive, potential optative with dy). 

After secondary tenses, the mood and tense of the direct form 
may be retained or the optative may be used instead. The latter 
is more common. But a past indicative with dy always remains 
unchanged. 

a. Direct Form Retained. — rod\das éoxdmer Tl Siadéper pavlas duabla he often 
considered in what respect ignorance differed Srom madness X.M. 1.2.50, #repetro 
Te wovjoe he was uncertain what to do X. A.7.3.29 (= 7! worhrw, deliberative 
future, 1916), éBovdevorro elre karaxatowouy ... elre Te ENO XphowrrTat they delib- 
erated whether they should burn them or dispose of them in some other manner 
T.2.4 (=xaraxatewper, xpnoducba ;), Rpdrnce... moi ay tSoe Upbtevoy he asked 
where he could see Proxenus X. A. 2.4.15 (= rod dy tou ;). 

b. Optative: #pero ef ris eu0d etn copadrepos he asked whether any one was wiser 
than IP. A. 21a(= éorl;), 6 re 5& wowjoor ob Stechunve he did not announce pub- 
licly what he was going to do X. A. 2.1.23 (= rl rovfow;), roy Gedy ernpdrwv el 
mapadotey Kopivbiows thy ridiy they questioned the god whether they should surren- 
der the city to the Corinthians T. 1.25 (=rapada@uev;). Here rapadotey might 
represent the aorist indicative, but that tense is usually retained to avoid con- 
fusion (exceptionally #pd7a 7. wdéorey X.C.2. 3.19; op. X. A. 6. 3.25, D. 5. 
55). An imperfect relatively anterior to the time of the main verb is retained 
in D. 30.19. 

c. A dubitative subjunctive in an indirect question, when dependent on an 
optative, may be attracted into the optative; as fdevyes... 8c otk adv Fos 
efeOwy 8 7 Xp@o cavrs you were saying that if you went out you would not know 
what to do with yourself P. Cr. 45 b (=7l xpGpar éuaurG ;). 
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d. Homer has the optative for the indicative due to indirect discourse only in 
indirect questions ; as elpovro ris ei'n kai moder Pou they asked who he was and 
whence he had come p 368, See 2624 c. 


2678. After a secondary tense the mood of a direct question may be 
retained (usually for vividness) in the same sentence with the mood of 
an indirect question (cp. 2632). Thus, dpotor foav Oavpdfery Srou wore rpéyorrac 
oi “EdAnves cal rl év v@ Exorev they seemed to be wondering to what dircetion the 
Greeks would turn and what they had in mind X. A. 3.5.13, #pero 6 re Oavud foe 
cat drécou abr Sv reOviowy he asked what tt was that he was astonished at and how 
many of them were dead T.3. 113 (=r! Oavyudfes, mbcoe reOvaorr;). 

a. In some cases there is no apparent reason (apart from desire for variety) 
for this use of the indicative and optative in the same sentence. Sometimes the 
indicative may ask for a statement of fact, the optative request an opinion of the 
person questioned. 


2679. Parallel to 2624 are cases like qde drov gxe:rro % émiusrodyn he knew 
where the letter had been put X.C. 2.2. 9. 


ANSWERS TO YES AND NO QUESTIONS 


2680. Yes and Wo questions may be answered in various ways, ¢.g. : 

a. By repeating the verb or another emphatic word with or without one or 
more confirmative adverbs. Thus, ¢7s ob duelvw wodirny efvat, dv ov érauvels, A 
dv éyd; paul yap ofy do you assert.that the citizen whom you approve is betier 
than the one approve 2? Ido say so X. M. 4. 6.14, ofc@’ of & Aé~ar vor. . . G€AW; 
ovk ofda dost thou know what I fain would tell thee? No. E. Hee. 999. 

b. By éyo, éywye, ob éyad, odx éywye, sometimes with vy Ala or pa Ala. 

c. Yes may be expressed by val, vai ua rov Ala, wddrora, Pyul, wavy ye, avy 
Hey ob,,€0 ye, tort Tadra, Zo Tv ovTws, ddnOF Meyers, ddnOéorara, spOds ye, Koutdq, etc. 

No may be expressed by 0%, otk %oriv, ob S774, ob pa Ala, ovdauds, od Pym, wy 
yap, HxgTa, Kors ye, etc. 

d. In the form of a question: rf why; rh -ydp; dddAG TL; wOs; wdOEev; Was yap od; 


EXCLAMATORY SENTENCES 


2681. Direct (independent) exclamatory sentences with a verb 
expressed (or easily supplied) are formed 


2682. (I) By the relative pronouns ofos, doos, or by the relative 
adverb és in exclamations of wonder. The sentences introduced by 
these words are commonly associated with vocatives or interjections. 
Cp. 340. 

ofa roseis, & éraipe what are you about, my friend! P.Euth. 15c, 6 dfn... , 
otny Teprwdrhy Oeol Hyayor és rode SHyua friends, such sport the gods have brought 
into this house! 6 37, bony Exes Thy Sbvauew how great your power ts! Ar, Pl. 748, 
& rarre, ooa mpdyuara exes oh grandfather, how much trouble you have! X. C. 
1.3.4, & pidral? Aipov, Gs o” driudge waryp, oh dearest Haemon, how thy father 


insults thee | 8, Ant. 572, ws doretos 6 dvOpwros how charming the man is ! 
P. Ph. 116d. 
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a. Exclamatory os may be the relative os; but if it is the demonstrative os, 
it means properly not how but so. Cp. 2998. 

b. Double oles (exclamation within an exclamation) marks a strong contrast 
(ep. 2646) in direct and indirect exclamations. Thus, ofa apis olwy dvipov 
rasxyw What I suffer and at the hands of what men ! 8S. Ant.942, dad ofas... 
adyhuatos Too mpwrou és olay TeheuThy Kal rarewiryTa apixato from what boasting 
at first they had come to what a humiliating end T.7.75. Triple ofos in Gorgias, 
Helen 10. 

c. Cp. 2647 for such sentences as olay %yidvav rhvd Epdoas what a viper is 
this woman whom thou hast begotten ! BE. lon 1262. 

d. otp’ os is common in expressions of impatience, anger, pity, grief, or fear; 
as oly’ os katayehas ah me, how you mock me! Ar. Nub. 1238, op’ as Zorcas dye 
Thy Slknv ety ah me, how thou seemest all too late to see the right ! S. Ant. 1270, 
oty’ ws bédoixa ah me, how I fear / Ar. Pax 173. 


2683. (II) By the infinitive (2015, 2036). 


2684. Direct exclamations without a verb may be expressed by 
the vocative or nominative (1288) or by the genitive of cause (1407). 


2685. Indirect (dependent) exclamations form subordinate clauses 
in sentences which, taken as a whole, are statements (2575. 4). They 
are introduced by olos, dcos, ofws, as, ot, va. The negative is ov. It 
is often difficult to distinguish between indirect exclamations and 
indirect questions introduced by ofos or éaos. But observe that 
dependent exclamations are not introduced by the direct interroga- 
tives zotos, wdcos, was, etc., nor by the indefinite relatives dzoios, 
brécos, Srws, etc., both of which classes of words may stand im 
indirect questions. 

a. dérotos in L. 80. 4 and éréc0s in P.G.522a are suspected. 

b. The introductory verb is sometimes omitted ; as & prapdraros, ty’ brodédv- 
kev oh the rascal / (to think) where he crept in / Av. Vesp. 188,” 


2686. Dependent exclamatory clauses follow, as regards mood 
and tense, the same rules as govern indirect questions (2677). An 
original indicative remains unchanged after primary tenses of verbs 
followed by a finite mood, but may become optative after secondary 
tenses on the principle of indirect discourse. 

a. Indicative: ofov dvipa Aéyers ev Kivddvy etvac what a noble man you say is 
in danger ! P. Th.142b, oxdme: . . . WW Heer rod Oeod pavrevpara judge to what 
the oracles of the god have come 8.0. T.953 (cp. & Gedy parredpara, tv’ éoré 946), 
tls obk oidev € olwy sunpopay els bony ebdatpovlay kardorycav; who does not know 
into what good fortune they came and after what sufferings ? 1.6, 42, évOvpotuevor 
dcov wroty . . . awerréddovro reflecting on how long a voyage they were on the 
point of being sent T. 6.30, évvondévres ofa re mdcxovow brd ray’ Accuplwy Kal 
ar. viv rebvaly 6 Epyuy abrdy reflecting what they were suffering at the hands of 
the Assyrians and that their ruler was now dead X.C. 4.2. 3. 

b. Optative: Siabewuevos air&y bony pev xdpav cal olay exorev observing how 
great the extent of their country was and how excellent tts quality X. A.3.1.19, 
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éwidecxdvres ola en ] amopla pointing out what their difficulty was 1. 3. 13. 
See also 2687. 


2687. Verbs and other words of emotion (praise, blame, wonder, etc.) and 
the expression of its results are often followed by a dependent exclamatory clause 
with ofos, dcos, ws, etc. Here a causal sentence would have dr: rotofros, re Torob- 
ros, 87: ovrws, Iinglish generally introduces such clauses by considering, think- 
ing, upon the reflection how, etc. Thus, 760’ af vbv diw dmorecéuev, baoa pw’ Zopyas 
therefore I think now thou shalt in turn atone for all thou hast done unto ne 
$399, dréxhaov... Thy euavrod rox ny, olov dvipss éralpov eorepnpévos elgv I bewailed 
my fate considering what a companiun I had lost (direct = otov dvdpés éralpov 
(brros) éorépnuct) P.Ph.1170, udeap & Brpeplases, adrds 7? Edis as copds xoior 
Tov vidy Tpépers Oh happy Strepsiades, how wise you are yourself and what a son 
you have ! Ar. Nub. 1206, 76 yijpas buvotcrw dowry caxdr odlow aitioy they rehearse 
how many evils old aye occasions then P.R.829b, eddaluwr por advnp édalvero 

. as ddeGs kai yervalus érehevTa the man scemed to me to be happy so fearlessly 
and nobly did he die P. Ph. 58e, Sr ye rHs edruylas ro» mpéo Bur, of peréorH 
Enp@v tpbrwrv I envy the old fellow his fortune, how (lit. whither) he has 
changed his arid ways Ar. Vesp, 1451. 


NEGATIVE SENTENCES 


2688. The simple negative particles are of and py. od is the 
negative of fact and statement, and contradicts or denies; py is the 
negative of the will and thought, and rejects or deprecates. The 
difference between the simple negatives holds true also of their 
compounds ovre pare, obd€ pndz, odde’s pydeis, etc. 

a. ré otk Sera is that which does not extst independently of any opinion of 
the writer: 7a odx byra doyoroety to fabricate what does not actually exist 
And. 3.35. 74a wy 8rra is that which is regarded as not existing, that which is 
dependent on the opinion of the writer, the whole sum of things that are out- 
side of actual knowledge: ra yuh ébvra obre dpGrat otre yivweoxerae that which does 
not exist is neither scen nor known Hippocrates, de arte § 2; cp. 7rd wh dy 
P.R. 478 b. 

b. The rarer ovxi (ov-x/) denies with greater emphasis than ov. The form 
pyrért no longer is due to the analogy of ovx-ére. 


2689. x7 as the negative of will and thought is used in various expressions 
involving emotion, as commands, prohibitions, wishes, hopes, prayers, petitions, 
promises, oaths, asseverations, and the like ; in expressions marking condition, 
purpose, effort, apprehension, cautious assertion, surmise, and fear ; in setting 
forth ideality, mere conceptions, abstractions as opposed to reality or to defi- 
nite facts; in marking ideas as general and typical ; when a person or thing 
is to be characterized as conceived of rather than real. —nu# is used not merely 
when the above notions are apparent but also when they are latent. Greek 
often conceives of a situation as marked by feeling where English regards it as 
one of fact; and hence uses uw where we should expect ov. 

a. yu corresponds to the Sanskrit prohibitive particle md, which in the Rig 
Veda is used with the independent indicative of an augmentiess aorist or imper- 
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fect which has the force of the subjunctive ; rarely with the optative. In later 
Sanskrit ma was used with the subjunctive, optative, and imperative. 

b. a was originally used only in independent clauses; but later was employed, 
in subordinate clauses, and with dependent infinitives and participles. On the 
origin of 4} as a conjuiction, see 2222. In Homer yu is used especially with the 
subjunctive, optative, and imperative (7.e. in commands and wishes) ; rarely 
with the indicative (in py @Peddov, in oaths, in questions, after verbs of fearing 
referring to a past event) ; with the infinitive when used for the imperative after 
a verb of saying, etc. when the infinitive expresses a command or a wish, and 
when a dependent infinitive is used in an oath; with the participle only in con- 
nection with a command (248) or a wish (4 684). 

ce. In later Greek (Polybius, Lucian, Dio Chrysostomus, etc.) ui has en- 
croached on ov, generally by extension of usages occurring rarely in the classical 
language. Thus Lucian has p7 after causal as, ér1, diére, dre; in relative clauses 
(sometimes ovdéy éorey 67. pH); with participles of cause (even dre wH) or of 
coucession ; with participles without the article following an adjective ; with 
the infinitive after verbs of saying and thinking. 67: wf appears in indirect dis- 
course (complete or partial) where the classical language would use the infinitive 
or érc with the optative or os with the participle ; so after verbs of saying and 
thinking, after verbs of emotion, and even after verbs of knowing. 


POSITION OF od AND py} 


2690. od and py are generally placed before the word they nega- 
tive; but may follow, when emphasis is laid on a particular word, 
as i contrasts. : 

brorafy 5¢ undeis but let no one suppose T. €. 84, of 8€ orparnyol étfyov pev 
ot, ovverddeocay 6é and the generals did not lead them out, but called them 
together X. A.6. 4.20, tdupaxor eyevdueba odk émt xaradovrdce Tov “ENAHvwy 
"A@nvalois, GAN ex’ éAevOepdoer dd Tod Mifdou Tots “EAAnowy we became allies, not 
to the Athenians, for the purpose of enslaviny the Greeks, but to the Greeks for 
the purpose of freeing them from the Mede T,3.10, dmrédotro pév uh perish indeed 
— may he not Ii. Med. 83. ° 

a. A contrast must be supplied in thought when the negative precedes the 
article, a relative, a conjunction, or a preposition. Thus, ef 6¢ wept quay 
yuadoerOe phy Ta eikdra but if you pass upon us a sentence that is unjust T. 3. 57, 
Tonreuety O¢ wh mpods cpolay dvtimapackevyy ddvvaro. unable to carry on a war 
against a power dissimilar in character to their own 1.141, dpuvodpeba rods 
moheptous od« els paxpdy we shall shortly (lit. in no long time) punish the enemy 
X. C. 5. 4.21, od xara kdrpov disorderly B 214. 

b. The order of the parts of a negative compound may be reversed for strong 
emphasis ; as @7” odk &» (= odxér: Gv) S. Tr. 161, wlay odk (= ovdeular) Hat. 8. 119. 

c. The negative may be placed in front of an infinitive when English trans- 
fers it to another verb in the sentence; as ef Bovddued” Hpets wh mpoororeio Pat 
mohepety attov tyuivy if we wish to assume that he is not waging war with us 
D, 8.58, quads 008? evavric Ova éwirpérers you do not permit us even to take up 
our quarters X. A. 7.7.8 (= otk émerpémers = xwhdecs). 

GREEK GRAM. — 39 
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od ADHERESCENT 


2691. ov adherescent (or privative) placed before a verb (or other 
single word) not merely negatives the meaning of the simple verb 
but gives it an opposite meaning, the two expressing a single negative 
idea; as ov days I deny, I refuse (not I say not). od dy is preferred 
to dypi od as nego is preferred to aio non. 


2692. Adherescent ov is especially common with verbs of saying 
or thinking, but occurs also with many verbs of will or desire. In 
such cases ov goes closely with the leading verb, forming a quasi- 
compound ; whereas it belongs in sense to a following infinitive if au 
infinitive depends on the leading verb. In Latin actual composition 
has taken place in nego, nescio, nequeo, nolo. 

odk Edy lévar he refused to go X. A. 1.3.8, ob daow efvar EAAny 6d6y they say 
that there is no other road 4.1.21 (cp. gis Rov; yes or no ? P. A. 274), rivas 
& odxk ero Sety Adyerv; who were those whom he thought ought not to speak ? 
Aes. 1.28, & od« dire quds . . . roely what you forbid us to do X.C. 1.3. 10, 
ovK agit... pevyorra Tipwpeicbar he said that it was not right to avenge himself 
on an exile T. 1. 186. 

a. So with of dn: and ob ddoxw deny, refuse (= draprotpar), odx olopat, ob 
vouitw, ob doc, ovx €G and ov kehedw forbid (veto), ovk di regard as unworthy, 
do not expect that, refuse, ody dmrioxvodpar refuse, ob mpooroodpar dissimulo, ov 
cup Bovrctw dissuade, advise not to, ov« €6€\w am unwilling, ob« érawd disapprove. 
This association often persists in participles, as od« é@v, od« ¢#é\wy. Homer has 
od dn, dnyt od, and of pnw ov. 


2693. od with the principal verb may be equivalent in sense to u# with a de- 
pendent infinitive; as ob cupPBouvdetwy Répty orpareterOar eri rhv “EdAdda advising 
Xerxes not to march against Greece (= cvpBovrdetwv wh orpareverdar) Hdt. 7.46. 


2694. Analogous to this use with verbs is the use of od with 
adjectives and adverbs: 


odx évlyot = ToAnol, ovk EXdxXTTOS = peyioros, OX FTTOV = paddo», obX HxioTa = 
paruora, ob Kars basely, odx adavys famous, od« eixédrws unreasonably, ob mepi 
Bpaxéwy on important matters (cp. 2690 a), regularly od ravu not at all, as ov 
mdyvu xarerdy easy. . 


2695. The origin of adherescent o¢ is to be found partly in the unwillingness 
of the early language to use the negative particle with the infinitive, partly in ~ 
the preference for a negative rather than a positive assertion, and to the disin- 
clination to make a strong positive statement (litotes, as in some of the cases 
of 2694), and partly in the absence of negative compounds, the development of 
which in adjectives and participles (2071 a) was in turn restricted by the use of 
adherescent ov. 


2696. Adherescent od is often found in a protasis with e and in 
other constructions where we expect py. 
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ef 3° door Hvar AOnvalay odk AOeAHoapev . . ., odK HdkoOpev but if we refused to 
revolt from the Athenians, we were not doing wrong T.3. 55, el odk éds if thou 
Sorbiddest S. Aj. 1131 (= ef kwdtes), ef wy Ipdtevov odx bredééavro, érwOnoav dv 
af it had not been that they did not receive Proxenus, they would have been saved 
D. 19.74, ef wév ot roddol Foay tf they were few L. 13.62 (emended by some to 
ob» uh). e&v od is rare, as dy Te ob pire dav Te Hire both if you deny it and if 
you admit it P.A.25 b (ep. L. 18. 76, D. 26. 24). 


2697. But y# often does not yield to od, as dv 7’ éyd $5 dv re uh GH both if I 
assent and if I do not D. 21. 205, ovk of8? 8:rws PS rovro kal wy 3 I know not how 
I shall say this and not say it E.I. A. 643, dav wh... é@re D.16.12, and in 
many cases where y7 goes closely with the following word, as ef €3/6ou xplow Kat 
ph adypetro if he were granting a trial and not taking it away D. 28. 91. 


ov AFTER ef (édv) 


2698. ot is sometimes found in clauses introduced by «i (éav). 

a. When ov is adherescent (2696). 

b. When there is an emphatic assertion of fact or prohability, as where a 
direct statement is quoted. Thus, ef 5¢ oddéy qudpryral wor if (as I have shown) 
no error has been committed by me And. 1.33, ef, ws viv pioe, ob traperxedacTo 
of, as he will presently assert, he had not made preparations D. 64.29. Cp. X.A. 
1.7.18, quoted in 2790. 

c. When e? (é4v) is used instead of 8r: that (because) after verbs of emotion 
(2247). Thos, wy Oavpaogs ef roAdKa Tdv elpnuévwy ob rpéra cor do not be sur- 
prised if much of what has been said does not apply to you 1.1.44. Here puis 
possible. : . 

d. When e (éé) approaches the idea of éei since (cp. 2246, 2298 b). So ei 
rotade... 0b orépye: rarip tf (since) their father has ceased to love these children 
EH. Med. 88 (often explained as ov adlierescent). Here «7 is possible. 

e. When a single ¢ introduces a bimembered protasis as a@ whole, the pév 
clause and the 5¢ clause of that protasis may have od. Such bimembered prot- 
ases ofteu. depend on a preceding apodosis introduced by aloxpév, droroy, Sever, 
davpyacr by éore (ay ein) and like expressions of emotion (c). Thus, eir’ ovdk aloxpév 
... ld wey Apyelwy rrHOos ok EGoBHOn THY AaxeSatpovluv dpxnv ..., dwels dé Svres 
"AOnvator BapBapov &vOpwrov poBhcec be; is it not then disgraceful, if it is true that 
whereas the Argive commons did not fear the empire of the Lacedaemonians, 
you, who are Athenians, are going to be afraid of a barbarian ? D. 15. 23, alex pov 
yap, el marnp pév e&etrhev Podyas, 6 5’ &vip’ ev’ ob duvjoerar kravely for tt is disgrace- 
Sul that, whereas the father destroyed the Phrygians, the other (the son) is not 
going to be able to destroy one foe E. El. 336, Secvav dy etn, ef of pév éxelvwy Etpy- 
payos éxt Sovrele 7H abr&y (xpyuara) pépovres ox drepoboww, ucts S¢ éml Ta... 
adrol osferGar ovk dpa daravisouer tt would be strange if, whereas their allies 
will not fail to pay tribute for their own enslavement, we on the other hand will 
not expend it for the purpose of saving ourselvcs T. 1.121. 

N. 1.— The second member of such protases has od if the verb stands in the 
indicative, but 4} (in classical Greek) if the verb is in the optative. In Aes. 2, 
157 ot kardoxouu is due to indirect discourse. 
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N. 2. —In such sentences «f may (1) have a conditional force in both clauses, 
as L. 30. 16, 81.24; (2) have a conditional force in the second member, but the 
force of éref in the first member, as L, 20. 36, Is, 14.52; (3) have the force of 
érel in the first member, and that of ér: in the second member, as D. 8. 55, Aes. 3. 
242; (4) have the force of 67: in both meinbers, as T. 1. 35, 1.121, X. C. 7.5. 84. 

f. A bimembered clause introduced by ei may contain a negative clause with 
od directly opposed to a positive clause; as ei 6¢ 7G péy, Tots 8° od VD. 23.128. 

g. ef whether in simple and alternative indirect questions takes either o¥ or 
uh (2676 c, e). 

2699. Homer has ef and the indicative with od (12 times) when the subordi- 
nate clause precedes the main clause; but usually ef yw, when the subordinate 
clause follows. Thus, ef 5¢ por ob reicover Body émteké’ dporBjy, Séoouas els Alda0 
but if they will not pay a fitting compensation for the cattle, I will go down to 
Hades p 382, év0a rev’ Apyelouriy vréppopa voeros ér'xOn, el wh "APnvalny "Hon mpds 
pvOoy €evrev then in that case the return of the Argives had been accomplished 
against fate, if Hera had not spoken a word to Athena B 155. 

a. The Homeric ef od with the indicative has been explained either as a reten- 
tion of the original use, «4 with that mood being an extension through the anal- 
ogy of the subjunctive and optative; or because od went with the predicate, 
whereas «4 was closely attached to ei. 

2700. Homer has ¢/ od (adherescent) with the subjunctive in ef 8’ avy... od 
GédXwoiw T 289, ef 56 x’... odk eldory T 139. 


2701. Herodotus has a few cases of ef od with the indicative, as 6.9; }y od 
with the subjunctive is doubtful (6. 133). 


: GENERAL RULE FOR py 
2702. yy stands \ 


. With the imperative. 

. In clauses with ei, éév (exceptions, 2698). 
With the subjunctive, except after yj lest, when od is 
used. 

With the optative, except after uy lest, or when the 
optative has dy or is in indirect discourse. 

With the infinitive, except in indirect discourse. 

With participles when they have a conditional or 
general force. 


Oo 9B WNP 


ov AND LH WITH THE INDICATIVE AND OPTATIVE 
SIMPLE SENTENCES AND INDEPENDENT CLAUSES 
2703. Statements (2153) expressed by simple sentences and inde- 


pendent clauses take ov. Direct questions take either od or py (2651). 
The independent future indicative has 2 only in questions. 


2704. In wishes His used with the indicative (1780-1781) or the 
optative (1814, ep. 2156). 
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elGe ce pymor’ ciddpav would that I had never seen thee S.O.T.1218, paror’ 
Sperov Aurety Thy Bxdpov would that I had never left Scyrus S. Ph 969. 

uh gdynv may I not live Ar. Lig. 833, dvacdys ovr’ elul pjre yevoluny I neither 
am nor may I become shameless 1.8.68, ot7’? dv duvaluny pir? émurraluny dévyerv 
neither could I tell nor may I be capable of telling S. Ant. 686. 

a. That Spedrorv takes 7}, not ov, shows that it has lost to a certain extent its 
verbal nature. In late Greek it even became a particle like ev6e. 

b. Indirect expressions of wishing with rds &y and the optative (1832), Bov- 
holuny &v (1827), éBovrouny (dv) with the infinitive, take od (1782, 1789). 

c. The use is the same in dependent clauses; as éredi 5’ & uhror’ dere 
(cupPijvar) cuvéBn but when that happened which I would had never happencd 
D. 18. 320. 


‘SUBORDINATE CLAUSES IN THE INDICATIVE OR OPTATIVE 


2705. In subordinate clauses uy or od is used. 


a. Final clauses have yy, as dldos éBovdero eivat Tots péyiora Suvapévors, tva 
abix@v wy dcdoln Sixnv he wished to be on friendly terms with men in power in 
order that he might not pay the penalty for his wrong-dving X. A. 2. 6. 21, ée 
Ta évéxupa TéTe haPeiv, ws und’ ef EBovdeTo edvvaro éfararady quoted in 2185 c. 

b. Object clauses with érws after verbs of effort have yy, as ppdyrit’? drws 
pndeéy dvdtvoy THs Tings Tavrys pales sce to it that you do nothing unworthy of 
this honour 1.2.37, éwepédero érws pare doiro: wre Grorol wore écowro he took 
care that they should never be without food or drink, X. C. 8. 1, 48. 

c. Conditional clauses regularly have uy. Thus, ef wh iets #AGere, éropevdueda 
dy éri Bacihéa if you had not come, we should be marching against the king 
K.A.2.1.4, otk dredelrero atrod, ef wp te dvayxaioyv ely he never left him unless 
there was some necessity for it X.M. 4.2.40. So in concessive clauses (2369). 
On od adherescent in conditional clauses see 2696. 

d. Relative Clauses, if conditional, have od with a definite antecedent, uj with 
an indefinite antecedent (2505). uy is thus used when the case in question is 
typical of a class (u4 ‘ generic’). Thus, rpoonpalvovery & re xph wotely cal & od XpH 
they signify beforehand what one must do and what not X. C. 1.6.46, & wi oida 
obdé olowar eldévae what I do not know, I do not even think I know P.A. 214d. 

N. 1.— Homer has 8s (écos) 0 with the indicative (4 B 301). 

N. 2.—o% is regular in relative clauses when an opposition is expressed 
(T. 1.11.2), and when a negative clause precedes ; as ovx Zorcv doris (8rws) ob, 
ovdels Boris ob, etc. (X. C.1, 4, 25, X. A. 2. 4.38). 

e. The expression tovotros, bs (Sorts, etc.), when preceded by a negative, 
takes od; aS Tapiefov undevt elvar undév Towdrov, eis 8 od was 6 Bovdbuevos eloeior it 
is necessary that no one shall have (such) a storehouse that anybody who pleases 
may not enter it P.R. 416d. But even when no negative precedes, we have 
ov, when the relative clause makes an assertion or defines attributively ; as 
ovyypageds T&v AOywv . . . Towlros, ofos oddels Kos yéeyove such a writer of 
specches as no one had been 1.15.35. When the antecedent is general or is 
thought of in-respect of its character we have uy; as Bovdnbels roiobrov uynuetoy 
xaTrahimeiv, 6 wy THs dvOpwrlyns piccas éotiy wishing to leave behind him such a 
memorial as would surpass human nature I. 4.89; cp, 2705 g. 
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f. Relative clauses of purpose take uj, as Oaddoowor expiwar’, €vOa yfror’ 
eladpeo@’ Ere cast me out into the sea where ye may never see me more 8.O.T. 
1411, xpipac’ éaurqy, EvOa pH Tis eicldor hiding herself where no one might see 
her §S. Tr. 903. 

g. Clauses with a relative pronoun referring to an antecedent thought of in 
respect of its character (of such a sort) take uy. The use of pH characteristic 
comes from the generic meaning of uj, i.e. the antecedent is not regarded 
siinply as a person who does soinething but as a person of such a nature as, one 
who typifies a class. In such cases és u may refer to a definite person or thing. 
So especially in relative clauses of cause and result, which ordinarily take ov. 
Thus, tarabrwpos tpa tis ob ye GvOpwros ef . 2. , @ ute Deol warp@ol eiar pjre 
tepa a@ wretched being art thou then, who hast neither ancestral gods nor shrines 
P. Eu. 302 b, puploacde roira & Sv pndérore tiv perapedyoea pass such a vote 
that you will never repent of it And.3.41, Towira réyery ... , ots pndels dy 
veperhoa to use language at which no one could feel just resentment D. 21,161, 
6... pndéy dy dudoas the man who would not take an oath 54.40. Sophocles 
is especially fond of the generic p7. 

h. Consecutive clauses (and consecutive relative clauses) with Sore take od 
with the indicative and optative. Thus, (Aaxeda:pdrioc) els ToOr’ drAnorlas HAbov 
or? odx eéqpxecev atrots Fxew Thy xara yav apxyv the Lacedaemonians became 
so insatiate in their desires that they were not satisfied with their empire on the 
land J. 12.108, &er’ ob av airdy yruploay’ Av eio.ddv, so that I should not 
recognize him, if I were to see him E. Or. 379. On rocofros ds od see 2705 e. 

i. Oaths and protestations in the indicative with «# express a solemn denial 


or refusal, or repudiate a charge. Thus, torw viv Zeds . . . wh pev rots trou 
dvhp éroxnoera: ddrdos let Zeus now know (i.e. I swear by Zeus) that no other 
man shall mount these horses K 329, wi rhv’Agpodirny . . . ph'ydo? adhow by 


Aphrodite, far be it from me that I should release you Ar. Eccl. 999. Cp. 2716, 


By WITH THE SUBJUNCTIVE AND IMPERATIVE 


2706. The subjunctive is a mood of will, and therefore takes jx. 


2707. Independent clauses take uy: the hortatory subjunctive (1797), the 
prohibitive subjunctive (1800), the deliberative subjunctive (1805), the subjunc- 
tive of doubtful assertion (1801). 

a. The anticipatory subjunctive in Homer takes ov (1810, cp. 1813). 

2708. Dependent clauses take uj: final clauses, as Soke? por xaraxadoat ras 
auatas . . . ta phy Td Sevyn hyudy orpatrnyy it seems to me advisable to burn the 
wagons that our baggage-train may not be our general X. A. 3:2.27. Object 
clauses after verbs of effort, as ov puddier@’ dws wh .. . Seawdrny evupyte; will 
you not be on your guard lest you find a master ? D. 6.25. So in conditional 
clauses with éév, in conditional relative clauses and in relative clauses refer- 
ring to indefinite time, place, and manner. 

a. After ui lest, od is used (2221). 


2709. The imperative is a mood of will and therefore takes py in 
prohibitions (1840). : 
a. The future indicative after interrogative od has an imperative sense (1918). 
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NEGATIVES OF INDIRECT DISCOURSE 


2710. The negatives of direct discourse are retained in indirect 
discourse introduced by 7: or ds. 

evOupnOjva. xph ort ovdels éoriv dvOpdrwy picet obre ddvyapxiKds ore Snpoxparixds 
it must be borne in mind that no man by nature is disposed either to oligarchy or 
to democracy L. 25, 8. 

elme . . . Ort ob wepl moNiTelds tyiv Ecrar ddrG wept cwrnplas, el wh rovjoad & 
Onpapévyns xedevor he said that the question would not be about your constitution 
but about your safety, tf you did not accept the propositions of Theramenes 
L. 12. 74. 

a. In mpoetrev ws pndels kivjootro éx THs rdkews he gave orders that no one 
should move from his position X. H.2.1.22 pndels is due to the fact that the 
main verb denotes a command. 


On the negative in indirect discourse with the infinitive see 2722, 


2737, 2738 ; with the participle, 2729, 2737, 2738; and in indirect 
questions, 2676. 


o} AND py} WITH THE INFINITIVE 


2711. The infinitive not in indirect discourse. has yu; the infini- 
tive in indirect discourse has oé, but sometimes py. The articular 
infinitive has uy. On the use with py od see 2742 ff. 

a. The ordinary negative of the infinitive is 4, which could be so used since 
the infinitive was employed as early as Homer in an imperative sense. od with 
the infinitive in indirect discourse is probably due to the analogy of od with the 
indicative and optative in clauses of indirect discourse introduced by 67: (as). 
od became the natural negative of indirect discourse as soon as the infinitive 
came to represent tlie indicative or optative. 


2712. yw is used with the articular infinitive. 
mapdderypa TOD ph buds ddixelv a warning not to injure you L.27.5, bmép rot 


ph 7d Kehevduevoy rorfoa in order to avoid doing what was commanded D. 18. 
204. On 76 (rod) wh ot, see 2744, 9. 10, 2749 b, d. 


od AND pq WITH THE INFINITIVE NOT IN INDIRECT DISCOURSE 


2713. 7 is the regular negative after all verbs, adjectives, adverbs, and sub- 
stantives, which take an infinitive not in indirect discourse. ‘Thus, after verbs 
and other words denoting ability, fitness, neces (and their opposites). Cp. 
2000-2007. 

eixds sopdy &vipa uh Anpelv it is proper for a wise man not to talk tdly 
P. Th.152 b, ras duolas xdperas uh avrididdva aloxpdy it is disgraceful not to 
repay like services T. 3. 63. 


2714. xph (xpav, éxpyv) takes either uy or od. 
xp wn KaTadpovety rob wAHGovs One must not despise the multitude I. 5. 79, 
XpRv ov o” dpaprdveay thou oughtst not to do wrong E. Hipp. 507, x9 8 ofmor’ 
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elrrety obSév’ BABioy BporGy it is not right ever to call any son of man happy 
E, And. 100. 

a. For original od x4 was substituted (for emphasis) xpi od, where the od 
was still taken with xp7; ultimately od was felt to belong with the infinitive and 
hence came to.be separated from xp#. 

b. det takes pj, aS wh dxvety Set advrovs they must not fear T. 1.120. ov det 
may be used for de? py (2693). In de? ody ardrds elretv one must not speak in a 
general way 1.15.117 ox is adherescent. Note ofpa: deiv ob, pyul xpivac od, 
Oluar Xpivar wy. 


2715. yy is used with the infinitive in wishes and prolibitions. Thus, doi 
modtrat, uy we Sovdelas ruxetv ye gods of my country, may bondage not be my lot 
A. Sept. 253, ols wy) weddgery do not approach these A. Pr. 712. 


2716. »7 is used with the infinitive in oaths and protestations. Thus, 
lorw viv rbde yata . . . wh rl ro. abr@ riya Kaxdv Bovrevoéuev Edo let earth now 
know this (i.e. I swear by earth) that I will not devise any harmful mischief to 
thine own hurt ¢ 187. Cp. 2705i. 


2717. py is used with the infinitive of purpose (cp.2719) or result (2260). 
Cp. 2759. On é¢’ @ wh see 2279; on ware od see 2269. 


2718. »4 is used when the infinitive stands in apposition (1987), and hence 
islike rd yy with the infinitive. Thus, rotro & dorey dv pyiu, pndéva ay év 
Bpaxurépors éuod ra abra elsreiv this is one of the things I maintain— that no one 
can say the same things in fewer words than I can P..G. 4496. Cp. A. Pr. 173, 
431, 485, P. R.497b. Such cases are not to be confused with yj after verbs of 
asseveration or belief (2728). 


2719. um is used with the infinitive introduced by verbs of will or desire 
(1991). or by verbs expressing activity to the end that something shall or shail 
not be done ; as Thy Képxupay €Bovdovro wh mpoéabae they wished not to give up 
Corcyra T. 1.44, pudraxhy elxe pyr? exmdreiy . . . pndéva par dawdreitv he kept 
guard against any one either sailing out or in T. 2. 69. 


2720. Verbs of commanding and exhorting (xedetw, Aéyw, Bod), asking 
(air&, d&3), advising KSuuBouhern’), and other verbs of will or desire of like 
meaning, take 7. 

éxdédeve . . . wy Epedlgeay he ordercd him not to provoke his wrath P.R. 
3893 e, freyor avrots wh ddixety they told them not to commit injustice T. 2.5, 
éBdwy adrAros wy Gety they shouted to each other not to run X.A.1.8.19, 
ixéreve wh xreivar he besought them not to kill him L. 1. 25, cupBovredw cor. . . 
un aparpert iat & av dgs I advise you not to take away what you may have given 
X. C. 4. 5. 32. 


2721. ov is used after verbs of will or desire only when it is attached to the- 
leading verb or to some particular word; when it marks a contrast inserted 
parenthetically ; where a compound negative takes up od used with the leading 
verb ; and when ovdels may be resolyed into od and ris, od going with the leading 
verb, Examples in 2738, 
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ot AND pi WITH THE INFINITIVE IN INDIRECT DISCOURSE 


2722. Verbs of saying and thinking take od with the infinitive in 
indirect discourse. Here od is retained from the direct discourse. 

D (dvdyen) paper obdéva Oey otre pdxerOat rd viv obre paxete bal ToTE we 
declare that no one of the gods either now contends with necessity, or ever will 
P.L.818e (= ovdels . . . paxerar . . . wayxeirar), Néyorres obk efvar adrévopor say- 
ing that they were not independent T. 1. 67, (= otk éoper), olpas yap dy odk dxapl- 
orws po. tye for I think it would not be unattended with gratitude to me 
X. A. 2.3.18 (= ovk dy Exar), Hyfoavro juds ob wepibperOar they thought that we 
should not view it with indifference T.1. 39 (= ob mepibyorrar), guol 5€ Soxoioww 
ofa ob} 1d airiov alriadobar but these persons seem to me not to blame the real 
cause P.R.829b, évduccer odk dv SivacOar pévey robs wodopxobvras he thought the 
besicgers would not be able to hold their position X. A. 7.4.22 (= odx ay 
dUvacvTo). 


2723.. Verbs of saying and thinking take py in “emphatic declara- 
tions and expressions of thought which involve a wish that the 
utterance may hold good. So with gypi, rA€Eyw, yodpat, vopifw, ofuat. 
Cp. 2725. 

palnr 8 dv eywye pndevt undeulay civar raidevory rapa Tod ph dpéoxovros but for my 
part Iwould maintain that no one gets any education from a teacher who is not 
pleasing X. M. 1.2. 39, wavres époto. ... wndev eivar xepdarewrepor dperfs all will 
say that nothing is more profitable than bravery X.C. 7.1.18, rls 5’ dv dvOpwrwy 
Gedy péev watdas Hyotro elvat, Oeods 6 uh; who in the world would think that they 
were the sons of gods and not gods? P. A. 27 4, dmgoay. .. voulravres wh ay ere 
«..ixavol yevéoOar kwrSoar Toy émt Thy Oddaccay recxiopsy they departed in the 
belief that they would no longer prove able to prevent the building of the wall to 
the sea T.6. 102. 

a. Cp. P. Th. 155 a (Gnul), T.1. 189, 6.49, PR. 346€ (Aéyo), K. M.1.2. 41, 
D, 54. 44 (oar), X. ©. 7.5. 59 (voulgor), P. Soph. 250¢ (dcavoobpuar). 

b. Cases where the infinitive is in apposition, or depends on an imperative, 
or occurs after a condition, do not belong here. 


2724, yu with the infinitive is often found after verbs denoting an oracular 
response or a judicial decision actual or implied. Cp. 2725. Thus, dvetdher 7 
Tlvéla undéva copwrepor elvar the Pythian prophetess made answer that no one was 
wiser P, A. 21a (in direct discourse ovdeis copdrepds ere). So after xpivw, as 
éxptve uh "Aplorwvos elvar Anudpnrov watéa the Pythian prophetess gave decision 
that Demaretus was not the son of Ariston Hat. 6. 66, xéxpioOe .., udvat TO mady- 
rev undevds dv Képdous ra. xorvd Sleaca TS ‘EAAHvwv mpodsOa you are adjudged to 
be the only people who would not betray for lucre the common rights of the Greeks 
Dz 6.10. So carayeyvdonw uh T. 7.51, X. C. 6. 1. 36. 


2725. yy is often used with verbs and other expressious of assev- 
eration and belief, after which we might expect od with the infinitive 
in indirect discourse. Such verbs are those signifying to hope. 
expect, promise, put trust in, be persuaded, agree, testify, swear, ete. 
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The use of yy indicates strong assurance, confidence, and resolve; 
and generally in regard to the future. Cp. 2723. 

édarls ivas wh dPO}var there is hope that you will not be seen X. C. 2.4. 28, 
Sricxvobvro undéy xaderdv atrovds meloccOar they promised that they should suffer 
no harny XH. 4, 4.5, mivredw... wy pedoey pe rabras ras dyabas ¢dAwldas I trust 
that these good hopes will not deceive me X. C. 1.5.18, Pavpdgw drws éreloOnoay 
"A@nvato: Dwxpdr ny wept Geods uy cwppovety I wonder how the Athenians were per- 
suaded that Socrates did not hold temperate opinions regarding the gods X.M. 
1. 1. 20, éuoroye? wy meretval of waxpodoylas he acknowledges that he cannot make 
a long speech P. Pr. 336 b, adtés davrod carapaprupet ph €& exelvov yeyerFcbar he 
proves by his own testimony that he is not his son D.40.47, dpocer HF phy wh 
elvai of vidv &dAov pnde yerécOar mwrore he swore that he had no other son and 
that none other had ever been born to him And. 1. 126, Gurwe. . . under eipynxévar 
he swore that he had said nothing 1). 21.119, évotuae phmor’... ddreEjoery KaKxdv 
Fuap I will swear that I will never ward of the evil day & 373. Cp. Ar. Vesp. 
1047, 1281, And. 1.90, Lyc. 76. With guvipye the infinitive may refer to the 
present, past, or future. ’ 


2726. Such verbs are hope éwitw ; expect édraitw, mporSoxd, S0xd, olopar, 
elkds éore ; promise trmoyxvotpar, érayy&Aopar; swear Spvipe; agree sporoya, 
ovyxopd ; pledge éyyvGpar; put trust in moretdw; am persuaded mérecpat ; 
testify paprupd ; repudiate avalvopar; threaten aera, etc. 

a. yp is regular after verbs of promising ; comamon after verbs of hoping and 
swearing. With 8urim, ricredw, relBopar, paprups, etc. there is an idea of depre- 
cation. ; 

2727. éricrapar and ofSa usually take 7 when they denote confident belief 
(= TI. warrant from what I know; cp. ricredw uh, suvdue py). Thus, élerapar 
ph tov 755" ayAdiopa why Kelvou poreiv I assure you this fair offering has not 
come from any one save from him S. El. 908 (ep. Ant. 1092). In rosotréy +’ 
olda pyre wv’ ay voor wht’ Edo wépta pnddy so much at least J know —that neither 
sickness nor aught else can undo me (S. 0. T. 1455) the infinitive may be appo- 
sitiona]l (2718). Cases of lo uw (be assured = I assure you) may have yi by 
reason. of the imperative (27387 a). SoS. Ph. 1329. 


ov AND #1) WITH THE PARTICIPLE 


2728. The participle has od when it states a fact, jy when it states 
a condition. On uy due to the force of the leading verb, see 2737. 

ob misredwy since (as, when, etc.) he does not believe, ph mricreduy if he does 
not believe, dvéBn eri ra Spy obderds kwdtovros he went up on the mountains since 
no one hindered him X. A. 1.2. 22, odk dv dtvaro wh Kaydy evdaiuorety thou canst 
not be happy if thou hast not toiled E. fr. 461, ws ndv 76 Hv wy POovotons THs TUX NS 
how sweet is life if fortune is not envious Men. Sent. 563. 

a. pH with the articular participle is the abridged equivalent of a conditional 
relative sentence. Thus, in 6 wy rafra roby dixds éort, 6 wh rovdy is virtually 
the generic és dv wih wor} or doris wy roet compressed into a noun. 


2729. ov is used with a supplementary participle (in indirect discourse) in 
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agreement with a noun (or pronoun, expressed or unexpressed) depending on a 
verb of knowing, showing, secing, percetving, etc. (2106-2115) ; and also with 
such supplementary participles (not in indirect discourse) after verbs of emotion 
(2100), etc. In most such cases 8r: oJ might have been used. 

obdéva yap olda uicoivra rods éraivodyvras for I know of no one who dislikes 
his admirers X. M. 2. 6. 33, gavepdy waotv érolnoay ovx Sia rodenobyres they made 
it clear to all that they were not waging war for their own interests Tyce. 60, 
épSo. Tods wpecBurépous o}... dridvras they see that their elders do not depart 
X.C. 1. 2. 8, ovdels uhrrod’ elpn .. . odder ErecHOev no one will ever find that any- 
thing has been left undone 1). 18. 246; Ktpw Hdero ob Suvapery ciyay he rejoiced 
that Cyrus was unable to remain silent X.C.1. 4.15. 

2730. ériotapar and offa denoting confident belief may take yu for od. 
Thus, g&orda dice ce wh wepuxdra roiaira gwrety caxd well do I know that by 
nature thou art not adapted to utter such guile 8. Ph. 79; cp. 8. 0. C. 656, T. 1. 
76, 2.17. This use of u# is analogous to that with the infinitive (2727). 


2731. u7% is used when the reason for an action is regarded as the condition 
under which it takes place ; as od rod rAdovos uh orepioxdbuevor xd piv Exovowy they 
are not grateful at not being deprived of the greater part of their rights T. 1.77 
(= ei wh oreploxovro). . 

2732. The participle with os, Srqwep, Gre, olov, ota (2085-2087) has od; as 
eBopuBetre &s ob worjcorres TabTa you made a disturbance by way of declaring that 
you did not intend to do this I. 12.738. The use of od shows that there is noth- 
-ing conditional in the use of ws though it is often translated by asif. 7 occurs 
only after an imperative or a conditional word (2737). , 

2733. Participles of opposition or concession (2083) take od; as met#ov 
yuvaki xalrep ob arépywr buws hearken to women albeit thou likest i not 
A. Sept. 712. 

2734. The participle with the article has oi when a definite per- 
son or thing is meant, but wy when the idea is indefinite and vir- 
tually conditional (whoever, whatever); and when a person or thing 
is to be characterized (of such a sort, one who; 2705 g). Cp. 2052. 

ol odx bytes the dead T. 2.44, of od eOédovres the particular persons (or party) 
who are unwilling Ant. 6.26, of ob Bovdbuevor rabra ovrws Exew the party of 
opposition And.1.9; olf wh duvduevor any who are unable X.A.4.5.11 (= otruves 
wh Odvavrat OF Soot Av wh Sbvwvrar), 6 wh Sapels EvOpwros od wadeverar he who gets 
no flogging gets no training Men. Sent. 422, 6 uh déywr d dpovel the man who 
does not say what he thinks TD. 18. 282, 6 under ddixdy ovdevds Setrac vduov he who 
does no wrong needs no law Antiph. 288. 


ov AND pp WITH SUBSTANTIVES AND ADJECTIVES USED 
SUBSTANTIVELY 

2735. ov and yy are used with substantives and substantivized 

adjectives with the same difference as with participles. Here the 
generic yy is much more common than od. 

 TOv yepupav . . . ob deddvoes the non-destruction of the bridges T. 1.187, 
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Kara Thy TOV xwplwy addrAHAors obK amddoory because of their non-surrender of the 
places to cach other 5.35 (= 6re ov« amé5ocav), Sia Thy THY KopivOlwy odkére 
éravaywyhy because the Corinthians no longer sailed out against them 7. 36. 
Cp. non-regardance (Shakesp.), nonresidences (Milton). So even with concrete 
nouns: of ox! Softee E. fr. 831 

hun éurepla lack of experience Ar. Fcc). 115, 6 wh tarpés he who is not a 
physician (the non-physician) P.G.459 b, of uh rotor whoever are not rich 
(the non-rich) P.R.380a, obk gore ev rots wh Kadots Bovredpacey 098’ édarls in 
schemes that are unwise there is no place even for hope 8. Tr. 728. 

a. The use of the negative here compensates for the absence of negative com- 
pounds. Cp. ai ov« dvayxata: rbces unnecessary potations X.R. L. 5. 4. 


ovdes, pndeis 


2736. oideis, ovdev denote that which is actually non-existent or of no 
account ; pndeis, wnd4v denote that which is merely thought of as non- 
existent or of no account. Both are used as the opposite of ris or ri 
(eivar) to be somebody (something, ep. 1269). The neuter forms are 
often used of persons; rd pyde (indeclinable) is used of persons and 
things. 

@® viv per ovdels, alipcov 5° trépyeyas oh thou who art now a nobody (an actual 
fact), but to-morrow exceeding great Ar. Eq. 158, bres ovdéves being nobodies 
BE. And. 700, od yap Hélov rods unddévas for he was not wont to esteem (those 
whom he regarded as) nobodies S. Aj. 1114, 7d pnder eds oddey péree what was 
thought to be nothing now inclines (shows itself) to be actually nothing 
E. fr. 532, gr? ovdéy dv ro pndey dvéorns vrep when though naught thyself 
(a fact) thou hast stood up for him who is as naught S. Aj.1231. So 76 otdév 
zero, actually nothing, 76 undév abstract nonentity. 

a. The construction may influence the choice between ovdels and pndels; as 
éav SoxBol re etvar pndéev bres, dverdtfere abrois rebuke them tf they think they 
are something when in reality they are nothing P.A.41e. Cp. 2737 b. 


APPARENT EXCHANGE OF od AND 23} 


2737. Where py is used when we expect od the negative expres- 
sion usually depends on a verb that either has py or would have it, 
if negatived. 

a. After imperatives. Thus, odd’ toOe uh pe Owreboovrda ce know weil that I 
shall not fawn upon thee BE. Heracl. 983, vépige undev elvar ray dvOpwrlrwy BéBacor 
eivat consider nothing in human life to be secure 1.1.42 (= wh vbuelé re xTd.), 
as ob wh udvoy Kpivovres, ddAG Kal Oewpotmevor, oUTwW Thy Widow pépere cast your 
ballots then in the belief not only that you are “passing judgment but also 
that the eyes of the world are upon you Aes. 8.247 (ep. 2732). See also 
2086 b. ; , 

b. After conditional expressions. Thus, ef 5é ris... voplfer re un txavds 
eipfjobac but if any one thinks some point has not been sufficiently mentioned 
And. 1.70, Atdoere 5é of5€ Tas Aaxedapoviwy crovdas Sex buevo. (=eav déynobe) 
neds punderépwv Svras tuppdyovs and by receiving us, who are allies of neither, 
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you will not be violating the treaty with the Lacedaemonians either T.1. 35. 
Cp. 2736 a. ; 

c. Other cases : xedever petvar érl rod morapyod yy StaBdrras he ordered them to 
remain by the river without crossing K.A.4.3.28 (here peiva:, if negatived, 
would take 7, 2720), bréoxero elpyyny romoey pire Sunpa Sods wre Ta Telxn 
kadeddv he promised that he would bring peace about without giving hostages 
or destroying the walls L.12.68 (here rowjoer, if negatived, would take u%, 
2725). 

N. — But od may assert itself even under the above circumstances ; as py 8 ye 
od xpy mole: don’t do what is really wrong P. Eu. 307 b, 4 ddteré we F wh adiere 
ws €uov.ovK dy mochoavros dAda Gither acquit me or do not acquit mein the know- 
ledge that I should not act otherwise P. A. 30b (cp. 2732), ef voulgers odx 
Upéeterv thy Slxnv if thou thinkest not to suffer the penalty 8.0. T. 551 (= ody 
Upétw), ef yowor Ono bucba EvvenObvres pwév, dudverOar dé ob (Some Mss.) roAuarres if 
we shall be known to have conte together, and yet not to have the courage .to 
avenge ourselves T, 1.124 (it would be said of them: Evv9dOov pdv, dubvecOar Se 
ov« érodwwy, a contrast, cp. 2690). 

d. On w# in questions where we might expect ov, see 2676 b. 


2738. ov is sometimes used where we expect py. 


a. Where od stands in a clause introduced by ef or other words after which 

uh Taight be expected (2698). Thus, ddpa cal odk e6éXwv Tis dvayxaly moreulfos 
that every one must of necessity fight even though he would not A 300 (cp. 
2692 a). 
' pb. Where od goes strictly with the leading verb though it stands with the 
infinitive. Thus, Bovdroluny 8 ay ovk dvar rdd5e I would fain it were not so (I 
should not wish that this were so) EB. Med. 73, dudpoxer od yapreirdar . . . a&ddG 
Sixdoey xara Tovs vipovs he has sworn, not that he will show favour, but that he 
will judge according to the laws P. A.35c¢ (some explain this as the od of direct 
discourse). 

c. Where of in a contrast goes closely with a following word or words, or 
stands in a partial parenthesis. Thus, xededwy odk dv 7H exkdryelg GAN’ ev TE 
Ged py THY dvdppnaw yiyverda: (he has violated the law) in demanding that the 
proclamation be made not in the Assembly but in the theatre Aes. 3. 204, 
oporoyolny dy éywye ot Kara Tovrous eivar pyrwp I should acknowledge that I am 
an orator, but not after their style P.A.17), ipas viv dkodvres of Euppaxelr, adda 
évvadixety demanding that you should be, not their allies, but their partners tn 
wrong-doing T.1. 39. 

d. When a compound negative with the infinitive repeats od used with the 
leading verb. Thus, (4 vdu0s) odk €G@ eiorévat, ob av 7 6 TeTedeuTNKwdS, OvdepiaY 
yyuvaixa the law does not permit any women to enter where the dead may be 
D. 48. 63. 

e. When ovdels may be resolved into o% and ls, od going with the leading 
verb. Thus, odderds (=o Tivos) ayapreiv . .. Slkasds éorww there is nothing he 
deserves to miss Ant.4.a,6 (= he does not deserve to miss anything), did éya 
Sy duwpdxare wapaBivar ovdédy I ask that you do not break any of the con- 
ditions to which you have sworn X.M.2.4.42 (sodk dO. . . rapaBiva: 7c). 
Cp. S. Ph. 88. 
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oh AND pi) ov WITH THE INFINITIVE 


REDUNDANT OR SYMPATHETIC NEGATIVE 


LE. With the Infinitive depending on Verbs of Negative Meaning 


2739. Verbs and expressions of negative meaning, such as deny, 
7 efuse, hinder, forbid, avoid, often take the infinitive with a redundant 
py to confirm the negative "idea of the leading verb. 


With this compare: ‘‘ First he denied you had in him no right” (Shakesp., 
Com. of Er, 4.2.7) ; and ‘ La pluie... empéche qu’on ne se proméne” (Racine) ; 
‘¢ Verbot ihnen Jesus, dass sie Niemand sagen sollten”’ (St. Mark 9.9). 

kaTapyy ph dedpaxévar rade; dost thou deny that thou hast done this ? S. Ant. 
442, droxwdioas rods “EAAnvas wy édOetv to hinder the Greeks from coming X. A. 
6.4.24, xipixa mpodremper airots .. . drepotvra uh whely they sent a herald to for- 
bid them to sail T.1. 29, edrAaByjoecbe uh TONrAGDY evarrioy Aéyery you will beware of 
speaking in public P. Eu. 304 a, drécxovro wh ent thy éxarépwy yRv orparetoar 
they abstained from marching upon each other's territory T. 5.25. 

2740. The redundant uy is used after dpdiréyo and dyugdurBytd dispute, 
avaTlGenat retract au opinion, avrikéyw speak against, drayopebw and areumetv 
forbid, amet doubt, aroytyvéacka abandon an intention, droxptrropart con- 
ceal, drrodiw acguit, drorrepd deprive, arortpéw divert, &roxerporovd and drro~ 
Wypitopar vote against, dpvodpa. (and compounds, and Grapvds eipr, Efapvds 
eine) deny, Stapaxopat refuse, elpyw and épmoddv elpr prevent, évavtiotpar oppose, 
edraPodpar beware of, Exo and amréxw prevent, avréxw, améexopar, eréxa, katéxo 
abstain from, kod (and compounds) hinder, peraPovdctopar alter one’s plans, 
petayryvdxw change one’s mind, dxvov twapéxw make hesilate, bebyo (and com- 
pounds) escape, avoid, disclaim, pvAdrropat guard against, etc. 

2741, Also after the following verbs: arav8a forbid, dmebxopa deprecor, 
Grogoxet resolve not, arpordduntds elpr do not expect, &horpotpar prevent, 
Adinpr acquit, Soa and oPodpar sear, éptka hinder, Katadet lack, petradoKet 
pou change one’s mind, watw put an end to, piopar and od{w save from, 
brextpixe escape from, thtepar give up, etc. 


2742. When a verb of denying, refusing, hindering, forbidding, etc., 
is itself negatived, either directly or by appearing in a question 
expecting a negative answer, the infinitive has py ot. Here both 
the introductory clause and the dependent clause have virtually an 
affirmative sense. 

ovdels rumor’ dvretrev wh od Kaas Exerv abrouvs (rods vouous) no one ever denied 
that they (the laws) were excellent D. 24.24, riva ole. drapyicerGar wh odxi Kal 
abroy érloracba: Te Sixaca ; who, think you, will deny that he too understands what 
ts just ? P. G.461 ¢ (=ovdels drapyjcerar). But wh od is not used after of pnu, 
ovx €&, odk é8édw (2692 a). 

, a. ph od with the infinitive here, and elsewhere, is used only when the intro- 
ductory word or words has an actual or a virtual negative. Since, in dpvodpe. wh 
Tatra Spaoa I deny that I did this, uj confirms the negative idea in dpvotuar, so 
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in ob« dpvodpae wh ob rabra dpacat Ido not deny that I did this, od after the strength- 
ening #} confirnis the ov prefixed to the leading verb. Cp. “Je ne nie pas que 
je ne sois infiniment flatté’? (Voltaire). In the first sentence p# repeats the 
‘negative result’ of dpvodya: (single sympathetic negative, untranslatable) ; in 
the second sentence ov is repeated with the infinitive to sam up the effect of ov« 
dpvoSuar (double sympathetic negative ; both untranslatable). After verbs nega- 
tive in meaning (deny, etc.) uy and yi ob cannot be translated in modern English 
(see 2739). After verbs not negative in character but preceded by a negative, 
and after virtually negative expressions, 4 or wh od has a negative force (2745, 
2746). 

b. sw ob with the infinitive regularly indicates a certain pressure of interest on 
the part of the person involved. 


2743. After deny, speak against, doubt, etc., followed by ds or dr, 
a redundant ov is often inserted. Thus, &s pév otk GdyOh ratr’ early, 
ovx eer’ avtirdyev that this is true you will not be able to deny TD. 8.31. 

a. Here the ws clause is an internal accusative (accusative of content) after 
aytuhéyer. Originally the meaning seeins to have been ‘ you will not be able to 
deny in this way — this is not true * where ov is not redundant. 


2744, Summary of Constructions after Verbs of Hindering, etc. 


After verbs signifying (or suggesting) to hinder and the like, the infinitive 
admits the article 76 or rod (the abiatival genitive, 1392). Hence we have a 
variety of constructions, which are here classed under formal types. The simple 
intinitive is more closely connected with the leading verb than the infinitive with 
7 wh Or 7d wh od, which often denotes the result (cp. dare wh) of the action of 
the leading verb and is either an accusative of respect or a simple object infini- 
tive. The genitive of the infinitive is very rare with xwAéw and its compounds. 

a. Some scholars regard tlie infinitive with the negative as au internal accusa- 
tive, not as a simple object infinitive ; and the infinitive without the negative as 
an external accusative. 

1. Apyer pe py ypddev (the usual construction: examples 2739). 

2. elpyer pe ypddew (lesscommon). Since the redundant «7% is not obligatory, 
we have the simple infinitive as object (1989), as ef roiré ris dpyea Spay bxvos if 
some scruple prevents us from doing this P. Soph. 242 a, 6v Oaveiy épptcduny whom 
- Isaved from death fF. Ale.11, of beSy hyuas Spxor xwdbover roreulous eivac &AAMOLS 
the oaths sworn in the name of the gods prevent ourgbeing encmtes to each other 
X.A.2.5.7, and so usually with cwddw (cp. 2744. 7). 

3. elpyet pe TO py ypadew (rather comnion ; cp. 1): efpyor 7d wh. . . Kaxoup- 
yelv they prevented them from doing damaye T.3.1, ofol re Foay xatéyey 7d wh 
daxptery they were able to restrain their weeping P.Ph.117 ¢. 

4, elpyer pe Td ypddew (not mncommon ; cp. 2) : éréoyxor 7d edbdws Tots’ AOnvaiors 
érixerpety they refrained from immediately attacking the Athenians T. 7. 33, 
gory tes, bs ce kwrtoe Td Spay there ts some one who will prevent thee from the 
deed S. Ph. 1241. 

5, elpye pe Tot ph ypadev, with the ablatival genitive, 1592 (not so common 
aS 3): was yap doxds dbo dvdpas eer rod wh xaTaddvar for each skin-bag will pre- 
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vent two men from sinking X.A.3.5,11. Other cases are: Hdt. 1.86, T. 1.76, 
X.C. 2.4.18, 2.4.23, 3.3.31, 17.17, 12. 80, 15.122, P. L. 637 c, 882 b, D. 23. 
149, 33.25. Observe that this idiom does not have the logical meaning ‘from 
not,’ which we should expect. Some write 76 u# or 4% alone. 

6. elpye pe rod yeddev (not common, and very rare with cwdtw, as X. A. 1. 
6.2): rod d€ dpawerevdecy derpots dwelpyous:; do they prevent their slaves from run- 
ning away by fetters? X. M.2.1.16, émécxopuer rod daxptery we desisted from weep- 
ing P. Ph. 117 e (ep. 3). 

7. otk elpye pe ypddev (not very common, but more often with od kwtw; 
cp. 2): ob6é diaxwdbover roety Gv ay emeOiphs; nor will they prevent you from 
doing. what you desire ? P, Lys.207 e, ri xwriee (= ovdev x.) kal Ta Expa tyuiy 
xehevecv Kipov mpoxatadafety; what hinders our ordering Cyrus to take also the 
heights in advance for us ? X. A.1.8.16, raird tives od ékapvobyra: mpdrrety cer- 
tain people do not deny that they are doing these things Aes, 3.250. 

8. odk elpye pe pt od ypddev (the regular construction) : ovk dud¢icBnTS ph 
oixl oé copurepov h éué Ido not dispute that you are wiser than I P. Hipp. Minor 
369 d, oddév eduvaro dvréxew uh od xapivecbar he was not able to resist granting 
the favour X. C. 1.4.2, rl dumoddy (= ovdév duroddr) ph ovxt. . . UBprfouévous dzro- 
Bavety; what hinders our being put to death ignominiously ?.X. A. 3.1.13, rb 
dfra wédrers wh od yeywvioxev rd rav; why pray dost thou hesitate to declare the 
whole? A, Pr. 627. 

9. od« elpyer pe Td ph yeddew (since occasionally the sympathetic od is not 
added ; cp. 3): kai dnul dpGoa xotx drapvotpa: 7d wh (Spacar) I both assent that 
I did the deed and do not deny that I did it S. Ant. 443, rls... cod dredelpOy 1d 
ph cot dxodouGery ; who failed to follow you ? X.C. 5.1. 26, 

10. obx elpyer pe Td pt od ypddev (very common; cp. 8): ovk évarTidsopar 7d 
BY od yeywrety wav I will not refuse to declare all A. Pr. 786, 76 per oby wh odxt A5éa 
elvat r& Hdéa Abyos ovdels dudisByret nO argument disputes that sweet things are 
sweet’ P. Phil. 13 a. 

Very unusual constructions are — 

11. ov dpye 1d ypdcerv (odx dv dpvoluny 7d dpav I will not refuse the deed 
S. Ph. 118). 

12. ovdk elpyer ph ypadew (ot7’ auderBirnce uh oxelv neither did he deny that 
he had the money 7). 27.15), 

13. od elpye tot pr ot Tete? (once only: E. Hipp. 48, where 7d wy of is 
read by some). 


On the negative after dare, see 2759. 


IT. pa ov with the Infinitive depending on Negatived Verbs 


2745. Any infinitive that would take pj, takes py ob (with a 
negative force), if dependent on a negatived verb. Here ov is the 
sympathetic negative and is untranslatable. 

ovk dv widoluny wy od 740” expadery cad &s I cannot consent not to learn this 
exactly as itis 8. O.T. 1065. 


2746. yx od with the infinitive thus often follows verbs and other 
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expressions formed by ov (or a-—privative) with a positive word and 
denoting what is tmpossible, improbable, wrong, senseless, and the 
like. 


ovdels ofds 7° éotiv Addws Adywr wh ov Karayéhacros civat no one by speaking 
otherwise can avoid being ridiculous P. G, 509 a, irdaxou Snrjcew &s ody boidy 
cot Ov wh od Bonbety Stxatocdyn you promised to make the inquiry on the ground 
that it would not be right for you not to assist justice V.R.427 e, rdw dvdyrov 
trrobuae elval cor uh ov Kal rotTo yaplicrOar I think it is utterly senseless for me 
not to grant you this favour also P.§.218 ¢. 


2747. Such expressions are, ¢.g. ody dcids 7? eiul, odx of6y 7° eorl, oby txavds 
eps, ob Eori, GOVvaTSs elur, od Slxasdy eari, ody Soudy eat, ot Tpocdoxla eori, 
ddoyor dort, odk dvexToy éor1, &vod éoTe, and many others. 


2748. Some expressions denoting repugnance to the moral sense involve a 
negative idea, and nay have the same construction. Thus, wore raou aicxivny 
elvar ph ob cvemovddfey so that all were ashamed not (i.e. felt it was not right) 
to codperate zealously X.A.2.3.11. So with aicxpdy dots (= 0d xaddy eer), 
Secvov éore, 


2749. Instead of y} od we find also ui, 7d yw, TOD wh, 7d wh od (but not rob 
By ov). 

a. ph (rarely; cp. 2744. 1): freyor dri... 0d Suryoowro wh welBecOar Tois 
OnBalois they said that they could nut help submitting to the Thebans X. H. 6. 
1.1, aloxpov ... ylyveras eué ye wh édew it is disgraceful for me at least not to 
" be willing P. G. 458 a. 

b. +O ph (cp. 2744. 3): pn... ody ody 7° eivar Td wh dmoKreival pe he said it 
was not possible not to condemn me to death P. A. 29 c. 

c. tod ph (cp. 2744. 5): dropl& rod wh ovxdsey the inability to rest 
T, 2. 49. 

a. 1d ph od (cp. 2744. 10): 08 pévros Ereé ye Td wh ob ueyahompdyuwy ... elvar 
he could not, however, persuade them that he was not a man who entertained 
grand designs X. H. 5. 2.36, Gdoyor 7d wh od Téuvery dixq tt is irrational not to 
make a two-fold division P. Soph. 219 e. 


7) ov WITH THE PARTICIPLE DEPENDING ON NEGATIVED 
VERBS 


2750. yz) ov, instead of uy, is sometimes found with the participle 
after expressions preceded by ov or involving a negative, and usually 
when such expressions denote impossibility or moral repugnance. 
py od here denotes an exception, and has the force of except, unless 
(cp. ef yj, 2346 a). 


obx Epa dorly plrov T@ didrodyre oddév wh obk avtididoby nothing then ts beloved 
by a lover except it love in return P. Lys. 212 d, dvcddyyros yap av etnv rolavde wh 
od Karouxtipwr edpay for I should prove hard of heart, did I not pity such a suppli- 
cation as this §.0.'T.11 (dueddynros = ov« olktippwr, wh ob KaToLKTipwy = eb UH 
KQTOLKTipotpt). 
GREK GRAM, — 40 
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fy AND pa) ov WITH THE SUBJUNCTIVE AND INDICATIVE 


2751. The use of wy and py ov with the subjunctive is different 
from that with the infinitive. 


a. In doubtful assertions (1801-1802) expressing anxiety, suspicion, surmise, 
uf is used of that which may be true, wy od of that which may not be true. 

b. After verbs of fear and caution, where «) means ee ph od means lest not, 
that not (2221, 2225). 


2752. py and py ov are used with the indicative in doubtful asser- 
tions (1772). In questions with py ov the od belongs to a single 
word (2651 d). 


On érws uh, &rws uh od} with the future, see 1920, 1921, 2203. 


REDUNDANT ov WITH mAqy, ETC. 


2753. Redundant od appears after the negative words rAqv, xwpis, 


éxrés, dvev except, without, and after mpiv (and padAov 7 usually) pre- 
ceded by a negative, which may he involved in a question. 

viv dé dalverat (9 vats)... mrdovea ravraxdce TAH OvK eis "AOHvas but now it 
seems that the ship is sailing everywhere except to Athens D. 56.28, rpiv 5° obdéy 
bpbads eldévat, rl cot whéov AVTOvLE YY “yévour? dy; before thou knowest the facts, what 
can sorrow avail thee ? E. Hel. 322, ev 8" tore bri od Tept TSv éudy Wlwv wad dov 
Tipwphoecbe Modverea 4 ody Urép iudr abr&y but be assured that you will punish 
Polycles rather for your own good than for my private interests D. 50.66. Cp. 
“jirai vous voir avant que vous ne preniez aucune résolution,” ‘‘le bon Dieu 
est cent fois meilleur qu’on ze le dit.”’ 


ov pa 
2754. ov pj, and the compounds of each, are used in emphatic neg- 
ative predictions and prohibitions. 
a. ov pf marks strong personal interest on the part of the speaker. In its 
original use it may have belonged to colloquial speech and as such we find it in 


comedy ; but in tragedy it is often used in stately language. ov yu is rare in the 
orators. 


2755. (1) In negative predictions to denote a strong denial. 

a. With the (first or second) aorist subjunctive, less often with the present 
subjunctive (1804). Thus, #v vicjowyer, ob ux) wore buiv Hedomovy}oror éo BddAwowy 
és rv ydpav if we are victorious, the Peloponnesians will never invade your ter- 
ritory T. 4.95, oddels unnér: peivy THv wodeulwy not one of the enemy will stand 
his ground any longer X. A. 4. 8. 18, ot7e uh puynte you shall not escape 
(a threat) HB. Hec. 1039, 0b wh coe Sbvwvrar dvréyey of ror€uot your enemies will 
not be able to withstand you X. Hi. 11.15. 

b. With the future indicative (first and third person). Thus, o¥ coe wh wedé- 
youal more never will I follow thee S. El. 1052, od wh duvyjorerae KOpos ebpety Cyrus 
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' pill not be able to find X.C. 8.1.5. In indirect discourse, the future optative 
or infinitive ; as €0écmivev .. . ws ob uh wore répooev he prophesied that they never 
would destroy S.Ph.G11, efrev . . . ob uy rote ed mptitew ody he declared that 
the city would never prosper E. Phoen. 1590. 


2756. (II) In strong prohibitions (cp. 1919). 

a. With the future indicative (second person singular). Thus, od uw) xarapy- 
ce dont come down Ar. Vesp. 397, 

b. With the aorist subjunctive rarely (1800 n.). Thus od wy Anphoys don’t 
talk twaddle Ar. Nub.367, Many editors change the aorist subjunctive to the 
future indicative. i 


2757. There are two cases in which ov py is not used in conjunc- 
tion, but where each negative has its own verb. 


a. A positive command in the future indicative (second person) may be 
joined by add or dé to a prohibition introduced by of wy. Thus, od ph Aadjoess 
GAN’? dxodrovOjoes enol don't prattle but follow me Ar. Nub. 505, 08 pi dvopevys 
Zoe rots Plros, ravoe: 5é Hypo do not be angry with thy friends, but cease thy 
wrath E,Med.1151. (In E. Bacch. 343 6é with the future is followed by pnié 
with the future.) In such sentences the force of oJ continues into the dAdda or 
6é clause. Such sentences are generally printed as questions. 

b. A positive command with od and the future indicative (second person) may 
be followed by the future in a prohibition introduced by pndé or cal pA. Here 
the ciause with od has the form of a question expecting the answer yes, while the 
whole sentence has the form of a question expecting the answer no. Thus, od 
oiy’ dvéter unde Sechlay dpet; wilt thou not keep silence and not win for thyself the 
reputation of cowardice ? (= keep silence and do not.get the reputation of being a 
coward) S. Aj. 75, ovxotv cadets abrav kal wy adyoes; will you not call him and 
(wilt you not) send him away ? (=call him and don’t send him away) P.S8. 
175 a. Here od is to be taken also with the following clause. Some scholars 
make the question in the second clause independeut of od. 


2758. The origin of the use of od ui is obscure and disputed. See Kviéala 
Zeitschrift fiir Bsterreichische Gymnasien 1856, p. 755; Goodwin Moods and 
Tenses 389; Gildersleeve American Jonrnal of Philology 5. 202, 23.137; Jebb 
on Sophocles Ajax 75 (appendix) ; Chambers Classical Review 10. 150, 11. 109; 
Wharton o.c. 10. 239; Whitelaw o.c. 10. 239, 16,277; Sonnenschein o.c. 16, . 
165; Kithner-Gerth Grammatik der griechischen Sprache 2. § 514, 8. 


NEGATIVES WITH @®oTe AND THE INFINITIVE 


2759. dore with the infinitive shows the following uses of the 
negatives, 

a. ph in ordinary result clauses including such as express an intended result ; 
as way rowtcw wore Slkny py diddvar und’ dmwadAdrrecGa Tod peylorou xaxod they 
use every effort (so as) to avoid being punished and released from the great- 
est of evils P. G. 4796. 

b. 2h sympathetic, after verbs of hindering ; as dmexopevor Bote wy éuBddrewy 
refraining from attacking T. 1.49 (ep. 2744.1), 
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N. — After verbs of hindering dore is rarely used for Sore pw} (cp. 2744.2) ; 
as doTe yap THY civropoy Tpds Tops IleAAnvéas ddixéoOa: 7 mpd Tod relxous ddpayé 
elpye the ravine in front of the walls prevented them from reaching the short cut 
to the Pellenians X. H.7.2.18. Cp. P. Eu. 305d. 

c. od, when the wore clause depends on a clause itself subordinate to a verb 
of saying or thinking (2269). 

d. ph od after a negatived verb of hindering (cp. 2744.8); as otre odéas 
EvpuBiddns xaréxery duvyocerat .. . wore wh od StacxedacOjvat Thy orpariny neither 
will Eurybiades be able to prevent the fleet from being scattered Hdt.8.57. Also 
when the dare clause depends on a negatived verb (2745); as meloouar yap ob 
Tocodroy obdév Wore uy od Kars Oavety for I will suffer nothing so much as not to 
die nobly 8. Ant. 97. 

e. od py (cp. 2754 a); as obrws erereGbunxa dxolca ore . . . ob uh cou atro-~ 
recpOdS I have conceived such a desire to hear that I shail not fall behind you 
P. Phae. 227 d. 


ACCUMULATION OF NEGATIVES 


2760. If in the same clause a simple negative (od or pi) with a verb 
follows a negative, each of the two negatives keeps its own force 
if they belong to different words or expressions. If they belong to 
the same word or expression, they make an affirmative. 


od did TO UH GKovrlfery od« EBadrov adrdy it was not because they did not throw 
that they did not hit him Ant. 3. 8.6, ob rot wa ry Ajuntpa Sbvapa wh yedav by 
Demeter I am not able to help laughing Ar. Ran.42, oddels otk éracxé Te NO ONE 
was not suffering something (i.e. everybody suffered) X.8.1.9 (oddels doris ob 
= everybody is commonly used for ovdels ob), o05e rhv Dopulwy’ éxetvos ody 6pG nor 
does he not see Phormio (i.e. he sees him very well) D. 36.46, 05’ ef ris &Ados 
sopbs (do7rw) od gidocope? nor if there is any other man who is wise, does 
he love wisdom P. S. 204, od€ ye 6 ldla movnpds otk dv yévorro Synuotla xpnords 
nor can the man who is base in private prove himself noble in a public capacity 
Aes. 3. 78. 


2761. If in the same clause one or more compound negatives fol- 
low a negative with the same verb, the compound negative simply 
confirms - the first negative. ; 


obdels ovdey wevig dpdce no one will do anything because of want Ar. Eccl. 
605, uh OopuBhoy undels let no one raise an uproar D. 5.15, Kal otre érébero ovdels 
ovdapbber ottre rpos Thy yédipay oddels FOE and neither did any one make an 
attack from any quarter nor did any one come to the bridge X. A, 2.4.23, Tovrous 
PoBovpevoe wrote doeBes undév unde dvdcioy wHTEe TomjonTe pte Bovredanre holding 
them (the gods) in fear never do or intend anything either impious or unholy 
X.C.8.7.22. Sood... of5énon... ne. . quidem, od why obdé (2768). odd 
Tohdod det, after a negative, means far from it. Cp. ‘‘no sonne, were he never 
so old of years, might not marry”? (Ascham’s Scholemaster), ‘‘ We may ude 
nor will we not suffer this’? (Marlowe). 

a. In odd€ yap 0d8¢€ the first negative belongs to the whole sentence, while aie 
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second limits a particular part. Thus, o83é yap ob82 rofro éWetoaro for he did 
not deceive me even in this X.C. 7.2.20 (ep. negue enim... ne. . quidem). 
Cp. £22, 632. So oddé pév ovdé B708, « 551. 


2762. The negative of one clause is often repeated in the same 
or in another clause either for emphasis or because of lax structure. 

ds obk, Ererdy T@de EBovrAevoas pdpor, Spdoar 763° Epyor obk Erdys who did not, 
after you had planned his death, dare to do this deed A. Ag. 1634. The repe- 
tition is rhetorical when the negative is repeated directly, as od opixpes, ob>~x, dyay 
6de not trifling, is this struggle, no in truth S.O. C. 587. 


SOME NEGATIVE PHRASES 


2763. pr Str, obx Stas, rarely odx Stu and ph Srrws, not to speak of, to say noth- 
ing of, not only, not only not, so far from (Lat. tantum aberat ut) are idiomatic 
phrases probably due to an (early, and later often unconscious) ellipsis of a verb 
of saying. Thus, od A\éyw (or odk épG) drrws, wh elrw (héye or eirys) Bre J do (will) 
not say that, let me not say that, do not say that. wh ére, etc. are often used 
where these verbal forms cannot be supplied by reason of the form of the sentence. 

a. odx Ste (odx Srrws, py rt) . . . GAAG (kal) not only... but (also). 
Thus, odx re wdvos 6 Kpitwr év qouxle Fv, adda Kal of dldor abrod not only was 
Crito in peace, but his friends also X.M.2.9.8, ofuac dv wh dre ldcbrnv revd, add 
tov péyav Baodhéa ebpety krr. I think that not merely any private person but the 
Great King would jind, etc. P.A.40d. ~ 

b. ov x Strws (rarely odx Srt) or pH OTL... GAAG (Kal) is shown by the con- 
text to mean not only not (so far from) . . . but (also). Thus, oby érws xdpu 
av’rots €xes, GANG pucOdoads cavrdy Kata TovTwrt Twodtrever not only are you not 
grateful to them, but you let yourself out for hire as a public man to their preju- 
dice 1).18.131; wh bre PLR. 581 e. 

c. odx Saws (rarely obx Sri) or ph Sti (wh Srrws) . . . GAA’ 0d8é (NSE) or 
GAN’od (yu) is Shown by the context to mean not only not (so far from)... 
but not even. Thus, ody brus rhs xorvis ddevbeplas weréxouer, AA odde Sovdrclas 
perplas Tuxety 7EwOnwev not only do we not share in the general Sreedom, but 
we were not thought worthy of obtaining even a moderate servitude 1.14.5, 
voulter,eauroy wh bre Wraraéa efvar, ddd’ 085’ edevOepov he considers himself not 
only not a Platacan but not even a free man L. 23.12. 

N. When a negative precedes, the meaning may be not only... but not 
even; as Thy olklav .. . oder av wy bre mpotka Solgs, ddd? 0D? @darrov THs atlas - 
AaBwyv you would offer your house to no one not only gratis, but net even 
Sor a lower price than tt is worth X. M. 1.6.11. 

d. ph Str (less often odx Sires) in the second of two balanced clauses, after 
an expressed or implied negative in the first clause, means much less (Lat. 
nedunr) 3 as ob6é wrely, wh Ore dvarpetrOat rods dvdpas Suvardy Hy it was not possible 
even to sail, much less to rescue the man (i.e. to say nothing of rescuing) X. H. 
2.3.35. The preceding negative may be contained in a question or be otherwise 
implicit. Thus, Soke? coe pddwop eivar ovtw raxd paGely .-. . driwody Tpaypa, pH bre 
Tocotroy KTX. ; does tt appear to you to be easy to learn so quéckly any subject what- 
ever, much less a subject of so great importance ? P. Crat.427e; cp. D. 54. 17. 
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The rare odx 67. in the second member means though (TP. Pr. 336d). 
e. pati ye, im the orators instead of wh d71, after a negative means much less, 
after a positive much more. Cp. D.19. 137, 8.27. 


2764. od povov . . . GAAG Kai (Negative dA’ oddE) not only... but also 
(Lat. non solum .. . sed etiam). xat may be omitted: usually when the ddd 
clause either includes the first clause or is strongly contrasted with it. ‘Thus, 
tudrioy Audlerat ob pdvovy paidrov, ddAdd 76 adTd Hdpous TE Kal XELLwvos YOU put On a 
cloak that is not merely wretched but is the same both summer and winter 
alike X.M. 1.6.2; ep. D.18. 26. 


. 2765. 6 te py, dcov pH except, unless, 8 re (sometimes written érz) yw}, and 
dcov ph, dca we are used, without any verb, to limit a preceding assertion 
(op, ef yp 2346 a). 

od yap Fv kpjry, 8 Te wh ula év airy rH dxpowddrea for there was no spring, except 
one on the acropolis ttself T. 4.26, weldovea dé ék rovTwy pev dvaxwpety, dcov wh 
dvdyen adttots xphcGar philosophy persuading the soul to withdraw from them, 
except so far as she has to make use of them P. Ph. 88a, ris vfs éxpdrouy boa ph 
mpotbvres Todd Ex TOY Strwy they were masters of the country, so far as they could 
be without advancing far from their camp T.1.111 (éea xparety édbvavro). 


2766. pévov od (lit. only not), dcov ov (of tine) almost, all but (Lat. tantum 
non). Thus, udvov od dieardcdny Iwas almost torn in pieces D. 5. 5, évousve.. . 
Soov obk HOn Exery THY rorLy he thought that he already was all but in possession 
of the city X. H. 6. 2.16. 


2767. od phy GAAG, od pévror GAA nevertheless, notwithstanding, cp. Lat. 
uerum tamen ; the colloquial od yap aAda has about the force of nay, for indeed, 
cp. Lat. non enim... sed. These elliptical phrases require a verb or some other 
word to be supplied from the context or general run of the thought; but they 
often resist strict analysis since the contrasted idea is too vague to be supplied. 
Thus, é immos ... pixpod kaxetvoy ékerpaxhruwev * ob why (éEerpaxhducev) GAG éré- 
pewvev 6 Kipos the horse was within a little of throwing him also over tts head ; (not 
that it did throw him however, but =) nevertheless Cyrus kept his seat X.C.1. 4. 8, 
del pdv oby of & huérepor mpdyovot kal Aaxedarpdvioe pidorinws mpds addAHAousS El OY, 
od phy (scil. wept kaxGv) adda repl kaddloTrwy .. . épidoviknoary while our ancestors 
and the Lacedaemonians were continually jealous of each other (not indeed about 
base objects but =) nevertheless they were rivals about the noblest objects 1. 4. 85, 
kal yap dy ddgeev ovrw y’ elvar Edoyor' ob pévrot (sctl. ddovydv éoriv) AAW tows Fer 
Tia doyov and in fact put thus it would seem to be unreasonable ; (it is not how- 
ever unreasonable but =) nevertheless perhaps it has some sense P. Ph. 62 b, wh 
oKamré uw, BEAD’, od yap adr’ Exw xaxGs don’t mock me, brother ; nay, for really 
Lamina bad way Ar, Ran. 58 (lit. for it is not so but, i.e. it is not a case for 
mocking, but). In these plirases d\d\d seems to show traces of its original force 
of otherwise (2775). 


2768. ob phy od8 nor (vet) again, not however that corresponds to the posi- 
tive od why (uévroc) dAAd. Thus, od why ote BapBdpous elpnxe nor again has he 
spoken of barbarians T.1.3, 0d pay 088’ >AxiAre’s no, nor even Achilles B 703, 
od phy ob5€ dvarcOhrwg atrovds Kedkevw vods . . . Evuudyous Audy dv Braarey not 
however that I bid you tamely permit them to injure our allies T. 1. 82. 
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PARTICLES 


2769. Under the head of particles are included sentence adverbs 
(1094) and conjunctions. Many sentence adverbs remained such, 
some sank to mere enclitics, others became pure senjancnions, while 
still others fluctuated in function, being now ad verbial, now con- 
junctional, as xai even and and, obd¢ not even and nor, yép in fact and 
for, mpiv sooner and until or before. 


2770. Conjunctions are either codrdinating or subordinating. The 
coérdinating conjunctions with their several varieties are given in 
2163. The subordinating conjunctions are 


Causal : ott, ddr, didrep, érrel, ereudy}, 6 OTE, ordre, as (2240). 
Comparative : és, oorep, xabdrep, 6 dws, Ds omy; aT¢p (2463; ep. 2481). 
Concessive: xal ei (kei), kal édv (xdv), d Kai, éay xai (2369), 
Conditional : ci, éay, hig av (2283). 
Consecutive : wore, és (2250). 
Declarative : : OTe, bdr, obvera, SOotvexa, ws (2578). 
Final: @ iva, ores, ds, py, etc. (2193; ep. 2209, , 2221). 
Loeal: of, drrou, ot, drrou, eva, dOev, br Ober, 7 4, Orn, ete (2498). 
Temporal: dre, drére, qvixa, eed, érerdy, Os, wexpt, Eore, ews, mpiv, ete. 
2383 
Some iaiaceor aan to more than one class. 


2771. Greek has an extraordinary number of sentence adverbs (or particles 
in the narrow sense) having a logical or emotional (rhetorical) value. Wither 
alone or in combination these sentence adverbs give a distinctness to the 
relations between ideas which is foreign to other languages, and often resist 
translation by separate words, which in English are frequently over emphatic 
and cumbersome in comparison to the light and delicate nature of the Greek 
originals (¢.g. dpa, yé, rol). The force of such words is frequently best rendered 
by pause, stress, or alterations of pitch. To catch the subtle and elusive mean- 
ing of these often apparently insignificant elements of speech challenges the 
utmost vigilance and skill of the student. 


2772. The particles show different degrees of independence as regards their 
position. Many are completely independent and may occupy any place in the 
sentence ; some may occur only at the beginning ( preposttive particles, as ardp); 
others find their place only after one or more words at the beginning ( postposi- 
tive particles, as ydp, 5€) ; and some are attached closely to a preceding word or 
even form compounds with that word wherever it may occur (é, 7é). 


2773. Some verbal forms have virtually become particles, ¢.g. dye used with 
the second person plural, épas used of several persons, parenthetic olwa:, 6@Xor 
Bri, eG 015” Gri, eB to’ Gre (2585). 

2774. As regards their meaning, particles may be arranged in classes, e.g. 
adversative, affirmative, usseverative, concessive, confirmative, conjunctive, infer- 
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ential, intensive, interrogative, limitative, negative, etc. These classes cannot 
always be sharply distinguished : some particles fall under two or more classes. 
Many particles, which serve to set forth the logical relation between clauses, had 
originally only an intensive or confirmatory force that was confined to their own 
clause. The following sections deal only with the commoner uses of the most 
noteworthy particles. 
GK 

2775, aAdé, a strongly adversative conjunction (stronger than 82), 
connects sentences and clauses, and corresponds pretty closely to 
but; at times ddd need not or cannot be translated (2781 b). In 
form (but with changed accent) éAAd was originally the same word 
as the accusative neuter plural dAa other things used adverbially = 
on the other hand. ddd marks opposition, contrast, protest, dif- 
ference, objection, or limitation; and is thus used both where 
one notion entirely excludes another and where two notions are not 
mutually exclusive. dAAd is often freely repeated in successive 
clauses. , 


2776. The Antecedent Statement is Negative. —In its simplest use adda 
introduces a positive statement after a negative clause. Thus, od« dvdpds spor 
tloris, add’ Spxwy avip his oath ts not the warrant of a man, but the man is war- 
rant of his oath A. fr. 294, od yap xpavyq adda otyn ws dvvorov... Tpocjoay fur 
they came on, not with shouts, but with as little noise as possible X. A. 1.8. 11. 

a. After a question implying a negative answer or a question to be .refuted 
add may have the force of (nay) rather, on the contrary, Thus, rl Sef ce i€vac 
«+23 GANG Edrous wréuor what's the necd of your going? Nay rather send oth- 
ers X. A.4.6,19. Here ddd? od (4) has the force of and not rather (2781 b) ; 
as ri def éuBarely Abyor wept rovrou, ddA’ ody! mpoeurety Sri ovTW Tahoe; why ts it 
necessary to propose @ discussion about this and not rather announce that you 
will have tt so? X.C. 2.2.19. 

2777. After a negative clause, or a question implying a negative answer, 
add, Or More commonly the colloquial dX’ 7, may mean except, the combination 
being equivalent either to ddAd or to #7. In the preceding clause a form of &\dos 
or érepos is often expressed. Thus, graiwe... viv obris add’ yeh nO One smote him 
except myself §. O. T. 1331, oddév é6&\ovres émacvetv GAN’ F Tov wrodtov wishing to 
praise nothing except wealth P.R.380c (here éd\’ # is detached from ovédér), 
tive Eddov Exoure Abyor Bonfodvres Euol GAN 4H roy dpObv xrr.; what other reason 
have they for supporting me except the true reason, etc.? P. A. 34b. 

a. Distinguish the use of add’ # except (= ei wh) in Tb yoiv onpetov Erepor pal- 
vera, add’ } od xabopS the device at any rate appears different, unless I can’t sce 
Ar. Eq. 953. 

2778. obSt& GAN’ 7 nothing but is also used elliptically, apparently by an 
original suppression of a form of wor@ or ylyvouac; in effect, however, the phrase 
has acquired a purely adverbial sense (merely). Thus, duepOdpucda . . . dr’ dvipay 
obdéy GAN’ H hevaxife Suvauevwy we have been ruined by men who are able (to do) 
nothing except deceive (i.e. able merely to deceive) 1.8. 36. 
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a. With the above use compare odBtv GAdo 4 nothing else than, used without, 
and with, ellipse ; as of pipsoe tarmets oddéy Ado H popiol elow GvOpwroe your ten 
thousand horse are nothing more (else) than ten thousand men X. A. 3. 2.18, 
ovdey BAo # whduv Thy éavrod dwéddecrwy Exacros doing nothing else than each 
abandoning his own city T.2.16. So also oddév do... # D.8,27. Cp. &Ado. 
obdév H, as in GAdo oddey A ex vis évaupdxour they did nothing else than conduct 
(= they practically conducted) a sea-sight from the land T. 4.14. Cp. 946, 2652. 


2779. The origin of éd0’ 7 is disputed, some scholars regarding dA)’ as dAAd 
(originally 4\da, 2775), while others derive éAd’ directly from &do, which is 
thought to have lost its force and consequently its accent. In some passages the 
Mss. do not distinguish between é\’ and &Ad’ ; and d\n’ # and Gro # differ only 
slightly in meaning. In some of the above cases éAX’ has an adjectival force, in 
some it hovers between an adjective and a conjunction, and in others it clearly 
has become a conjunction. 


2780. After a comparative (&Adov, rd rdéov) in a negative clause d\Ad has 
the force of as. Thus, xal Zorw 6 rédepnos ob~x brrdwy Td rhéov Ghd Saxdvns and 
war is not so much Cit. more) a matter of arms as (but rather) of money T. 1. 
83. Here the clause with d\Ad is more emphatic than if # had been used. Cp. 
‘‘there needed no more but to advance one step’’: Steele, 


2781. The Antecedent Statement is Affirmative. — d\\¢ is sometimes found 
after an affirmative statement. 

a. The antecedent clause often has a concessive force, and frequently takes 
.pév (2900). Thus, 7& uv xa? quds Enovye doxe? xadds Eyer GARG TA Tha yia NOTET 
we the part where we are scems to me to be well disposed, but the wings cause me 
uneasiness X. C.7,1. 16. 

b. 4X)’ ob (ui) after an affirmative statement often has the force of and not, 
and not rather, tnstead of (sometimes with a touch of irony). Thus, éxei@ev ddd’ 
ovk évdévie Apwacn she was carried off from there and not (or simply not) from 
here P. Phae. 229 d, euol dpyifovra: ddd’ ody abrots they are angry with me instead 
of (or and not rather with) themselves P, A. 28¢. In such cases cal ob (44) would 
not repudiate the opposition. 


2782, adda in Apodosis. — After a concession or a condition expressed or 
implied, the apodosis may be emphatically introduced by GANG, aAAa... ye, 
GAN’ ody ye still, yet, at least. ‘Thus, ef cua dofdov, ddd’ 6 vots édetBepos if the 
body is enslaved, the mind atleast is free A. fr. 854, ef & ev raor robros ArT Guede, 
Gdna 7b yé ToL Tip KpeirTov Kapwou ori but if we should be baffied in all these 
points, still, as they say, jire is stronger than the fruit of the field X. A. 2. 5,19. 
So also in clanses other than couditional; as ddd’ del... mardpa révd’ eudy ovk 
dvérhar’,... GAN’ eve... olxripare but since ye did not bear with my father, 
pity me at least S. O. C. 241, 


2783. adAd attached to Single Words. — éAdd, attached to a single word in 
an adverbial sense, may stand in the interior of the sentence (not in Hom.), 
Thus, GAAG viv now at least, asin rl S47’ ay GAG vov a? Er’ Agpehoiw eyo; how 
pray, can I serve thee even now ? §. Ant.552. So with yd, as dav ody adda von 7’ 
tre... COedhonte if therefore you still desire even now D.3.33 (and often in D.). 
Here ddd viv implies ef uy mpérepov. addAd sometimes apparently implies ef 44 
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tt Edo or ef pH Gros, etc., aS Aéy’ ddAdG, Tobiro say this at least (say but this) S. 
E], 415. 


2784. adda opposing Whole Sentences. — ddAd well, well but, nay but, how- 
ever is often used, especially at the beginning of a speech, in opposition either to 
something said (or supposed to be meant) by another, or to a latent feeling in the 
mind of the writer or speaker himself. Thus, d\\& rpdrov pev punoOhoopac. .. 
3 redevraioy car’ éuod eiwe well, I will first allude to the charge against me which 
he mentioned last X. H. 2.3.35, dA’ Gere wey Kipos fHv- éwet 5€ rerehedryner 
«Tr. well, I would that Cyrus were alive; but since he is dead, ete, X. A. 2.1.4. 
Often of remonstrance or protest, as GA’ dphyavoy nay, it is impossible E. El. 
529. ddd is also especially common when a previous train of thought or remark 
is impatiently interrupted, as 4\\d rabra pev ri de? Adyerv; but what ts the need 
of recounting this? S.Ph.11. Similarly in 

a. Replies (often in quick, abrupt, or decisive answers) : #pero 6 re ely 7d oby- 
Onua? 568° dwrexpivaro’ Leds owrhp xal vinn’ 6 6¢ KGpos dxovods *ANAd Séxopal re, pn, 
kal Toito tatw he asked what the watchword was; and he replied: ‘‘ Zeus the 
saviour and Victory ;” and Cyrus, on hearing this, said, ‘* Well, I accept it and 
so let it be”? X. A.1.8.17. 

b. Assent, with an adversative sense implied (cp. oh, well): add? ef Soxe?, 
xwpaper well, if it pleases thee, let us be going S. Ph. 645. 

c. Appeals, exhortations, proposals, and commands: 4A)’ twyer but let us go 
P. Pr. 311 a, ddd’ euoi weldov Kai pi) ddAws wolec nay, take my advice and don’t 
refuse P. Cr.45 a. The tone here is often impatient. 

ad. Wishes and imprecations: 4A’ edruxolns well, my blessings on thee ! §. 0. 
T. 1478. 

e. Questions, to mark surprise: més efzas; ddd’ # Kal copds A€AnOas Sy; what 
dost thou mean ? can it really be that thou art subtle too and without my knowing 
it? EB. Alc. 58, 


2785. addd is often used when a speaker introduces a supposed objection 
(either in his own name or in that of his opponent), and immediately answers 
it; as dAAG vy rov Ala éxe?y’ Gy tows efor mpds TadTa xrr. but, by Zeus, he might 
perhaps say in reply to this, etc. D.20,3. dddAd may here put the supposed 
objection and also give the answer. Thus, rl yap cal Bovdduevor pereréures®” ay 
adrods év rovTp TE Kaip@ ; éml Ty elphuny; GAN Yaipxey draw: CAN’ éwl rdy wdde- 
pov ; GAN’ adbrol wepi THs elpjvys éBovdever de for with what possible desire would you 
have been sending them at that juncture? With a view to peace? Why (but) 
peace was opento all. With a view to war? Why (but) you were yourselves 
deliberating about peace 1).18.24. Cp. French mais introducing a reply to a 
question. 

a. So in rapid dialogue objections may take the form of questions, in which 
each d\dd after the first may be rendered by or. Cp. 2654. 

2786. ad\dAd with other Particles.— For example: 

GAAG yap 2816 ; on od yap GAAG, see 2767. 
GAG... ye but at any rate. 

GAAG yé Toe (rol ye) yet at least, yet be sure. 
GAAG 8H well then. 
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GAN FA; why how ? can it really he that? what, can it be true ? Were édAd marks 
surprise, while # asks the question. 

GAAG pévror nay, but; well, however; yet truly. On od pévro GAG, see 2767. 

GAG phy nay, but; but then; but surely. Often to introduce an objection, to 
reject an alternative, often merely to introduce a new idea or to resume an 
interrupted thought. On od phy adda, see 2767. 

GAN’ Spws but still. Often without a verb, to introduce the reply to an objection. 

GX’ od8€ is sometimes used elliptically, asin trép .. . Sv ob70s driyyede wpds buds 
aN’ o85€ pixpdy nay, there is not even ever so little (not only not a great deal 
but not even a little) concerning which he reported to you D. 19.37. aX’ 
od8é pév 54 is often used to reject an alternative. 

GAN? odv (ye) but then, well then, well at any rate; stronger than 8 od». 


» 
apa 


2787. &pa (Epic dpa and enclitic do before a consonant, fa usually 
aiter monosyllables; all postpositive), a connective, confirmatory, 
and inferential particle marking the immediate connection and 
succession of events and thoughts; the natural, direct, and expected 
consequence of a previous statement of the existing situation, or of 
the realization of experience of some sort; and agreement of various 
kinds, as between assertion and reality, cause and result, premise 
_and conclusion, explanation and what was to be explained, 
a. dpa marks a consequence drawn from the connection of thought, and 
expresses impression or feeling; the stronger ofv marks a consequence drawn 
from facts (a positive conclusion). . 


2788. The etymology of épa, and hence its original meaning, is obscure. 
Some derive it from the root dp, seen in dp-ap-loxw fit, join, dpre just; and 
thus regard the proper sense as fittingly, accordingly. Others think the earliest 
ineaning was truly, forsooth and connect épa with a lost adj. dpls, surviving in 
dpi-oros, dpl-yvwros. On this interpretation &pa would originally assert the truth 
of its own clause. -dpa is found also in apa and ydp. 


2789. dpa is used in Homer much more freely than in Attic, and often so as 
to defy exact translation. In general dpa in Epic marks immediate connection 
and succession, a natural consequence of something already said or done; gives 
an explanation of an antecedent statement; or is used in recapitulations and 
transitions. Thus, adrap éwel p’ Fyepbev. .. , BH p’ tper eis dyopyy but when they 
were collected, then he started to go to the assembly BY, ds pad’, of & dpa wavres 
axhy éyévorro cw thus he spake, and all accordingly became hushed in silence 
H 92, otrov 6€ ode everue Mecabdos, dv pa cuBstns adrds éxryicaro and Mesaulius 
distributed food to them, a slave whom (and this was the reason for his so doing) 
the swineherd had acquired & 449, ds dp’ épavycer kai did to rotov €Onxev thus then 
he spake and put the bow from him $168. So also in the later language; as 
épurhons dé abrov ris untpds... arexptvato dpa 6 Kipos on his mother’s question- 
ing him Cyrus naturally replied X. 0.1.3. 2. 


2790. In Attic, and in part also in Homer, dpa marks an inference (conse- 
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quently, so then, therefore, it seems, after all, of course, etc.). Thus, eimev atrg 
bre Bacireds ob paxetrar déxa huepy* Kipos 8’ elwev: ovx Gpa ere paxetrat, el éy 
rabras od waxetrat Tals hudpats the seer said to him that the king would not fight 
within ten days. And Cyrus answered: “ Well then if he does not fight within 
that time he will not fight at all”? X. A. 1. 7.18, ovdels rorot émiOupe?, dAda xXpnorod 
worod..., wavres yap dpa Tay ayabdy ériBipodow no one desires drink merely, 
but good drink, since of course everybody desires good things P. R. 438 a. 


2791. dpa is often used of direct logical conclusions in conducting an argu- 
ment (especially in Plato) ; as rf ofy rept pix fis Aéyouev; dpGrdov } adparov elva; 
odx dpardy. didés dpa; val. dmordrepoy dpa pixh cwpards eori TE didel, 7d 5 7G 
6patG what then do we say about the soul? That it is visible or invisible ? Not 
visible. Then it is invisible 2 Yes. Consequently soul has a closer resemblance 
to the invisible than the body, and the latter to the visible P. Ph. 79b. 

2792. In the argument ex contrario set forth in clauses with uéy and dé, &pa, 
usually meaning in sooth, is commonly placed with the second clause (P. Ph. 
80d, R. 445 b), occasionally with the first (P. Cr. 46 d, L.840b), or with both 
(P. Ph. 97 a, R. 600 c). 


2793. In direct questions &pa adds liveliness, while at the same time it marks 
connection or consequence. So rls dpa who then? was ipa how then? In ques- 
tions of anxiety dpa marks increase of feeling. Thus, ri w dpa ri w ddéxers; why 
then, why dost thou destroy me ? S. Ant. 1285. 


2794. dpa occurs In questions in which the admissibility of one opinion is 
inferred from the rejection of another. Thus, eiré pot, pn, & Geoddry, Fore cor 
dypdés; odk Euory’, pn. GAN Epa ofkla rpooddous Exovea; ‘tell me,’ said he, ‘ The- 
odote, have you an estate ?? ‘ Not Iindeed,’ said she. ‘ But perhaps then you 
have'a house that brings in an income ?? K.M.3. Ake 4. Such questions are often 
ironical (P. A. 25 a). 


2795. dpa is often used to indicate new perception, or surprise genuine or 
affected ; as when the truth is just realized after a previous erroneous opinion 
and one finds oneself undeceived either agreeably or disagreeably. So, espe- 
cially with the imperfect of civa:, dpa means after all, it seems, why then, so 
then, sure enough. See 1902. 


2796. cl dpa, div dpa if really, if after all, if indeed, are commonly used of 
that which is improbable or undesirable ; el (gv) ph dpa undess perhaps (nisi 
forte, nisi vero) is often ironical. Thus, ef dpa yéyover ws obror Edeyor tf indeed 
wt did take place asthey said D. 56, 28, kat why ef cal rodr’ dpa det yw’ elmety and yet 
of I must after all say this too 18. 3117, rodddKis Tots "A@nvalors waptver, Ay ipa 
Tore KaTa yy BracOGor. . . Tals vavol rpds drayras dvOloracas he often counselled 
the Athenians, if after all they should ever be hard pressed on the land side, to 
Sight the world with their fleet T.1.93, was av ody 6 rowoGres dvnp Siagbelpor rods 
véous ; el uh Epa h rhs aperHs eriuéreca SiadOopé éoriv how then could such a man 
corrupt the young ? unless perchance the study of virtue is corruption X. M.1. 2. 8. 


2797. ei (éav) épa is common after cxord, etc. See 2672. 


2798. dpa is often used, especially with &s, to introduce the statement of 
others which, in the view of the speaker, is (usually) to be rejected. Thus, dxotw 
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abroy épety ws dip’ dyad ravrwy Gy xaryyopS Kxowwvds yéyova I hear that he is going to 
say that I forsooth (or if you please) have been a partner in all that I denounced 
D. 19. 202. 


2799. Attic has, in bimembral clauses, dre pa. .. etre or elre. . . ere Apa, 
as eft’ dds cir’ Ep’ oby udrny whether truly or after all, it may be, falsely S. Ph. 
345. Hom. has also a similar use with otre... ofre,and #... 4. Hom. has 


dpa... dpa (Y 887). 
S 
apa 
2800. dpa, a confirmative particle from 7+ dpa, is used in lyric and 
dramatic poetry in the sense of dpa. dpa is postpositive, except in 
New Comedy. : 
adv apa Totpyor, odk épdy kexdyoerat tt shall then be called thy work, not mine 
S. Aj. 1868. Often with rls, as rls ap’ uot yévorr’ dv dOAuwTEpos; who then could 


be more wretched than I am? Trag. fr.280. On interrogative apa, see 2650, 
2651. Epic 4 pa is both confirmatory and interrogative. 


atép 
2801. drdp (prepositive; Hom. also atrap from atre+ dp) usually 
poetical, but found in Xenoplion and Plato, is an adversative con- 
junction commonly used-to introduce a strong or surprising contrast 
‘ (but, but yet, however) ; sometimes to introduce a slight contrast (and, 
and then), but one stronger than that marked by dé. drdp is common 
as a correlative to nev. It is often found in lively questions to intro- 
duce an objection; in rapid transitions; and sometimes it serves to 
introduce the apodosis of a conditional sentence. drdp was largely . 
displaced by the stronger dAAa. 


a 
av 


2802, ad (postpositive), an adversative particle meaning on the 
other hand, on the contrary (properly again). In Hom. it serves as 
a correlative to pe or 7 rot, and to introduce the apodosis of condi- 
tional or relative clauses. 

a8 is often used with personal pronouns, as d\da od ad. . . Aéye-Dut do you in 
turn tell us X.8.3.5; and is often added to éé, as of “EAAnves éwfoav... ol 8? ab 
BapBapo: od« 5éxovro the Greeks came on, but the barbarians on their part did 
not wait to receive them X.A.1.10.11. Connected in meaning are the deriva- 
tives atre (poetic) and abéts. 


yop 
2803. ydp (postpositive) in fact, indeed, and for, a confirmatory 
adverb and a cansal conjunction. As a conjunction, ydép usually 
stands after the first word in its clause; as an adverb, its position 1s 
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freer. ydp is especially common in sentences which offer a reason 
for, or al explanation of, a preceding or following statement. It 
may be used in successive clauses. : 

a. yap is from yé + &p (= dpa), yé originally giving prominence either to the 
word it followed or to the whole clause, while dpa marked this prominence as 
due to something previously expressed or latent in the context. ‘The compound 
yap originally emphasized a thought either as the result of existing circum- 
stances or as a patent and well known fact. In most uses of the word, however, 
the force of its component parts cannot be distinguished ; nor is it clear in many 
cases whether ydp is a conjunction or an adverb marking assurance, 


2804. Adverbial yép appears in questions, answers, and wishes; and in 
many other cases where recourse is had to,conscious or unconscious ellipse by 
those scholars who hold that ydp is always a conjunction. Ellipse is sometimes 
natural and easy, but often clumsy and artificial. Though we find in parallel 
use both incomplete and complete clauses with ydp, it is improbable that the 
Greeks were conscious of the need of any supplement to explain the thought. 
In many uses yap has become formulaic, serving only to show the natural agree- 
ment with the existing situation. 


2805. In questions, ydp asks for confirmation of a preceding statement, or 
expresses assent or dissent; asks whether an act before mentioned was not rea- 
sonable ; asks a question prompted by some form of emotion ; and serves to indi- 
cate transition, etc. : 
a. In questions ydp often marks surprise or indignation, and may frequently 
be translated by what, why, then, really, surely. Thus, rauri \éyes od orparnyoy 
mrwxos av; eyo yap elute mrwyds; do you, beygar that you are, address your gen- 
eral thus? what! Ia beggar ? Ar. Ach. 598, 4 (9 yap dujp; is the man really 
alive ? S. El. 1221, ofec yap cor payeiobar. . . rov ddedpdv; do you really think that 
your brother is going to fight? X,A.1.7.9. So rls yép; who then, why who ? 
b. Brief interrogative formulae asking for confinnation of a preceding state- 
ment are: ‘ 
wi yap; what thei, how then, how else? rl yap also serves as a formula of transi- 
tion (now, well then, now what ..., furthermore). 

4 yap; is it not so? surely this is so? (ep. n'est ce pas). Often of surprise. 

od yap; is it not so? often in indignant questions; when uot standing alone, 
why not ? 

was yap; 7é8ev yap; imply that something is impossible (often of surprise). 
Cp. 7s yap of; in negative rhetorical questions. 

2806. In answers yép marks asseut, assurance, sometimes dissent. Thus, 
decvdy ye tobrlcayua Tob vorjuaros, dewvdy yap ovdé pnrdx dread indeed is the bur- 
den of the disease. Aye dread indeed and beyond all words 8. Ph. 755, éuoroyers 
oty epi éue dcKos yeyevjcha:; } yap avad-yen do you then confess that you have 
proved yourself unjust toward me? In truth I must indeed X. A. 1.6, 8, und? ai 
parépes Ta Tadia éxdeyuarovrrwy ... uh yap, fon nor let mothers frighten their 
children. No indeed, said he P.R.381e, o7s 748 of; & ph PpovO yap ob Piro 
Aéyerr dost thou then consent to this ? No, for Fam not wont to utter words F de 
not mean 8. O. T. 1520, 
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a. dp is common in brief answers, as after ov, def, Gouxe, efxds, héyw, wpodby7- 
ra. So in the rhetorical questions r&s yap; rds yap of; used a8 answers. 


2807. In wishes: «yap... év rovrw ein would that it depended on that 
P. Pr. 810d, kaxds yap éfddo10 oh that you might perish wretchedly E. Cyc. 261. 
Here ydp marks the agreement of the wish with the existing situation, 


2808. Explanatory (or prefatory) ydép has the force of now, namely, that ts, 
Jor example ; but usually is not to be translated, and especially when the pre- 
ceding sentence contains a verb of saying, showing, etc. It usually introduces, 
as an explanation, the details of that which was promised in an incomplete or 
general statement ; sometimes, without any such statement, it introduces a new 
fact, Whether this ydp is an adverb or a conjunction is uncertain. Thus, doxe? 
rolvuy por xapiécrepoy Elva wiOov iuiy Neyer. Fy ydp wore «rd. I think it will be 
more interesting to tell you a myth. Once upon a time there was, etc. P. Pr. 
320 ¢, ovrw yap cKoretre look at it in this light 1.19.34 (at the beginning of a 
new point in the discussion). 


2809. Explanatory yép often introduces a clause in apposition to a preceding 
demonstrative, to such expressions as rexunpioy 6é or papripwv Sé now the proof 
is this, dijtov 6€ (éorev) tt is clear, 7d 6é péytorov but, what is of the greatest 
importance, or to relative clauses (995). ‘Thus, ws & é7e uaddov Oupphs, xal rédde 
xatavéngov: of pev yap (explaining réde) rodéucoe odd pev edarroves efor viv 7 mpiv 
arrnbivat bh Huey and that you may be still more encouraged, consider this fact 
too. The enemy (namely) are much fewer now than they were before they were 
beaten by us X. C. 5.2.36, evvofowpev 5¢ xai 7H5e, Gs wodrH edmls éoriy dyabov 
atrdé eivar. Svoty yap bdrepby éoriv 7d re@vdvat xr. let us consider the matter also in 
thts way and we shall see that there is abundant reason to hope that it is a good: 
now death. must be one of two things, etc. P. A. 40-c, wapripioy dé- Andou yap 
xaGaipouévns xrr. and this is a proof of it: now when. Delos was being purified, 
ete. T. 1.8, 6 dé ravrwy oxerAUdrarov: obs yap Guohoynoauey ay Tornpordrovs eivat 
tv wort Gy, Tovrovs misrordrous pUdakas Hyobueba THs woNirelas elvar but the most 
abominable of all is this: we consider the most trustworthy guardians of the 
State to be those men whom we should agree were the worst citizens I. 8. 53. 


2810. Causal ydp is 2 conjunction : for (nam, enim). It serves to introduce a 
cause of, or a reason for, an action before mentioned ; to justify a preceding utter- 
ance; to confirm the truth of a previous statement. Causal ydp often refers to 
a thought implied in what has preceded. Thus, Aexréa d yeyvioxw: Eymretpos yap 
(causal) elu xal THs xdbpas Tv Tapdaybvwr xal ris Surduews. exer yap (explana- 
tory) dugérepa, xal media KéddoTa Kal Spy vynrbrara I must tell what I know, 
for I am acquainted with the country of the Paphlagonians and its resources ; 
now the country has very fertile plains and very lofly mountains X. A. 5.6.6, 
lot, diornve + robo yap o° Exw pdvov mpocerety alas, ill-fated one! for by this name 
alone can I address thee 8.0. T.1071, émiorevéuny 5¢ brd r&v Aaxedayovlwy* od 
yap &y pe Ereurov wady mpds ipas but I was trusted by the Lacedaemonians ; for 
(other wise, i.¢. ef uy érlorevor) they would not have sent me back to you P. A. 80c. 

2811. Anticipatory ydp states the cause, justifies the utterance, or gives the 
explanation, of something set forth in the main clanse which follows. ‘The main 
clause usually contains an inferential word, 2 demonstrative nointing backward, 
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or kal, 6é, dkAd; or stands without a connective. Anticipatory ydép may often 
be rendered by since, but is often omitted in translation. Thus, @r: rolyuy dxov- 
care kairdde. ml delay yap buady éxropedoovral rives. oluac vOv BédXrioroy elvat KTH. 
listen therefore to this proposal also. Some of you will be going out to plunder. 
Now itis my opinion that it is best, ete. X. A. 5.1.8, écedOav 8€ rhy raxlornp, 
hv yap of mats eis wobvos .. ., roGrov éxréures and when he had come in straight- 
way, he sent out his son, for he had one only son Hdt. 1.119, & ptrot, ob ydp 7° 
tipev Sry SSdos 05° bry Wows... AAG ppatdyeda «Tr. friends, since we do not 
know where is the place of darkness nor of the dawn, let us consider, etc. x 190, 
prrare, crovial ydp elol cor udvw, pérpnoov eipyyns TL por my dear fellow, since 
you alone have got a truce, measure me out a bit of peace Ar. Ach. 102. 

a. In this construction ydép may be an adverb, not a conjunction. Cases of 
explanatory ydép (2808) and of parenthetical yép (2812), especially after voca- 
tives, may fall under 2811. 


2812. The clause with ydp since is often inserted parenthetically in the 
clause which it is intended to explain ; as 6 dé (kpivover yap Bop xal ob pApw) odK 
eon Siayryvdokery Thy Bony rorépa pel(wr but, since they decide by shouts and not 
by ballot, he said he could not decide which side shouted the louder T. 1.87. 


2813. xal yap has in general two distinct meanings according ‘as yép is an 
adverb or aconjunction. As xai ydp has become a formula, it is often uncertain 
which of the two words is the adverb, which the conjunction. 


2814. (1) kal yap and in fact, and indeed, cal being a conjunction, and ydp 
an adverb. Here the clause in which kcal yap stands is added as a new and im- 
portant thought ; where dp alone would state the reason or the explanation with 
less independence and with slighter emphasis, The negative is oddé¢ ydp. Thus 
Kipos 5? ép&v rods “EAAnvas vixdrras 7d Kad? adrovs. .. éreuedeito 8 Te roehoet 
Bactheds. Kal yap gdec avroy dre péror Exor Tod TWeporxod orparevparos on seetng 
the Greeks victorious over the troops opposed to them, Cyrus watched to see what 
the king would do; and in fact he knew that he commanded the centre of the 
Persian force X. A. 1.8.21 (ep. 1.1.6, 2.5.5, 2.6.2). So often in affirmative 
responses: # obk dyamices Tolrwr ruyydrwy; eyo per yap adv dyardny. Kal yap 
éyd, Edn or will you not be content if you obtain this? For my part I shali be. 
And so shall I, he said P. R.473b. ; ; 

a. xalydap cal and even is kal yap and in fact reénforced by cal. Thus, cat 
yap cal ddea épalvero atrots and in fact it looked to them as if there was perfect 
safety in so doing T. 4.108. The negative is obdé yap o¥dé (2938). 


2815. (II) nal yap for even, for also. Here xai is an adverb affecting a 
single word, several words, or the whole sentence, and ydp is a conjunction. 
The negative is otdé ydp. Thus, xal yap obra for these too P. A. 22¢, cal yap 
Honuévo. ciynobuerOa for even wronged as Lam I'll keep silent E. Med. 314, xai 
yap pbvos iyyotr’ dy dtvacGa welOay for, though quite unaided, he would think 
that he was able to persuade X.M. 1.2.11. . 

a. kal yap... «al for both... and. here xaf is correlated with a second 
cal; a8 xal yap vycalvovow oi Ta odpara ev Exovres Kal isxtover for those who keep 
their bodies in good condition are both healthy and strong X.M. 3.12.4, 
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2816. 4AAG ydp occurs both in conjunction and separated by one or several 
words, which are generally emphatic. 


2817. First Form (often but since, since however): here there are two 
predicates. In prose separation is the rule. Thus, add’, od yap Erebe, did07 rd 
papos but since he could not persuade her, he gave her the mantle Hat. 9. 109, 
ad’ lows yap kal &drot Tara évOdpodrrat, .. . uh dvapévwpev EArovus €p’ Huds éOetv 
kth. since however others too perhaps entertain the same opinion, let us not wait 
For others to come to us, etc. X. A. 3.1.24. In poetry the words are generally not 
separated. Thus, d\\a yap Kpéovra deboow révde... pds Sébpyous orelxorra, 
mavow ToUs... ydous since however I see Creon yonder coming to the palace, I 
will cease my lamentations E. Phoen.1307. Here the clause codrdinated by the 
conjunction ydép is parenthetical and gives, by anticipation, the reason for the 
adrd clause. Cp. ddd’ éref ¢ 187, and Shakesp. Sonnet -54 : ‘‘ but, for their virtue 
only is their show, They live unwoo’d.’’ —The first form is found chiefly in 
Homer, Pindar, Herodotus, and in the drama. 


2818. Second Form (usually but indeed, but in fact, but the truth is, but be 
that as it may). Here there is a single predicate. Thus, kai ody ws drindgwy 
Aéyw .. . GANG Yap enol robrwy . . . obdev wérerte and I do not speak in disparage- 
ment; but the truth is I have nothing to do with these matters P. A.19 c, dra 
yiyraokw yap... dre xTr. but indeed I know that, etc. X.C. 2.1.18, ddd? edcopd 
yap Tovde.. . Tlvdddnv dpbuw orelxovra but indeed I see Pylades yonder coming 
at full speed E. Or. 725, add’ ob yap tor. réudavh xptrtew but indeed it is impos- 
sible to hide what lies open S. O. C. 755. 

a. In this use ydp may have preserved, or regained, its primitive adverbial 
(confirmatory) force. Many scholars, however, claim that there was a conscious 
or unconscious ellipse, after 4d, of an idea pertinent to the situation ; and thus 
regard this form as logically equivalent to the form in which ydp is a causal con- 
junction. In actual use d\\d ydp was clearly a formula used without any con- 
sciousness of an omitted idea. 


2819. ddda yap has a great variety of uses, most of which may be classed.as 
follows : 

a. In statements of direct opposition: kal rafrd oe woddob Sef KeANOévar, dAG 
yap olpat 8 Kp obk Epnoba roety, ToOTO wots and you are far from forgetting this, 
but in fact I think you are doing that which you just denied you were doing P. 
Charm. 166 c. 

N. This use is post-Homeric, rare in the drama, common in the orators and 
Plato. It is especially frequent in putting and setting aside an objection sup- 
posed to be raised by an opponent (hypophora). Cp. b. 

b. In rea} and assumed objections (cp. at enim): Kal ddAnOq ve edeyor, 
Zwxpares. lows. adrAa yap, b EVOdPpwy, cal dda ToARG H9s eivat.dora yes, and 1 
said what was true, Socrates. Perhaps, but in fact, Huthyphron, you say that 
many other things too are holy P. Buth.6d, adda ydp, djoer res, od pddiov det 
AavOdvey kaxdy ByTa yes, but some one will say that it is not easy always to con- 
ceal the fact that one is wicked P. R. 365c. 

c. In transitions. — (1) At the close of the discussion of an argument, where 
the force of 4\Ad is like that of aud yet or emphatic but. Thus, dda ydp, 3 
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Bou}, Taira pév évOdd5e ovx of’ 8 re det KEyery but, Senators, J do not know why 
I should discuss these matters here L.7.42, adda yap 78y Opa dmidvar but it is 
already time to depart P. A. 42a. ; 

(2) To restrain the expression of emotion; as aA’. dvat yap éor? ends, ciyd 
but no, Iam silent for he is my king EH. El. 1245. 

(3) When the approach of a new actor is announced. Cp. 2817, 2818. 


2820. Other Combinations. — ydp dpa for sure enough. 

yap 54 for of course, for indeed, for you must know, as papév yap 54 for of 
course we say so. 

yap §4 wov for I presume, for doubtless. 

yap obv often of frank assent, as od yap ody certainly not, \éyw yap ody cer- 
tainly, I do say so; less often to explain (for certainly); kal yap ofv (not very 
common) is stronger than xal yap. 

yap rou for I suppose. 

yap ro. for surely, for mark you ; sometimes xa ydp Tou. 


yé 
2821. yé (postpositive and enclitic) is an intensive and restrictive 
particle with the force of at least, at any rate, even, certainly, indeed ; 
but often to be rendered by intonation. +é may indicate assent, con- 
cession, banter, scorn, deprecation, irony, ete. yé emphasizes single 
words or whole phrases or clauses. 


a. Single words. So often with pronouns, as éywye I at least (excluding oth- 
ers), éué ye cp. mi-ch, 8 ye even he (Hom.), ofrés ye, and with a repeated pro- 
noun (8. Ph.117). Other words, as 6 ri Bode ye whatever you like Ar. Ran. 3, 
TAGE ye ody VrepBarolued? av Tods Toreulovs in numbers at least we should not 
surpass the enemy X.C.2,1.8. 

b. With phrases or clauses. Thus, ds ui pu’ dripov, rod Geod ye rposrdryy, ovrws 
apa ue that he may not thus send me away in dishonour— who am the suppliant 
of the god 8.0. C. 1278, avépdrous rivucGoy, dris y’ émlopxoy dubccq ye who punish 
men who swear falsely T 279. 


2822. yé may be used twice in the same sentence. Thus, érel y’ dpxobr® 
ixava Tols ye cwppooiv since indeed that which suffices their wants is enough for 
the wise E. Phoen. 545. Cp. Hdt.1.187, Ar. Vesp. 1507. 


2823. +é stands between article and noun, as ol y’ &vOpwao (after a preposi- 
tion, as %y ye T@ gavep@); between noun and adjective, or after the adjective, as 
dvip ye copbs, OF dvhp copes ye ; alter a possessive pronoun, as éuds ye Guyuds ; alter 
pév, dé, ré, as dre Jé ye d\nGF Aéyw. When yé influences a whole clause it stands 
as near as possible to the introductory conjunction; as el ye, apd ye. 


2824. yé in contrasts and alternatives ; as od 6° od Aéyeis ye (aloxpd), Spas dé 
pe thou dost not indeed say, but do shameful things to me E. And. 239, Fro: xpida 
ye } pavep&s either secretly or openly T.6. 34, 4 copol 4 Tipsoe } yépovrés ye or wise 
or held in honour aye or old P. Hipp. M. 301 a (here yé indicates a change in an 
alternative series; cp. o¥re .. . otre. . ovdé ye and kal... ye 2829). 
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2825. yé in replies and comments (yes, well). Thus, Soxe? rapexabety; dc0v 
, dvat, rdxvora does it seem best to you that I should give way ? Aye, ny lord, 
and with all speed 8. Ant. 1102. Here cal... ye is commori, as cal oddév ye 
drémrws yes, and no wonder P. Th, 142 b. 


2826. os ye (rarely Soris ye) has a causal force, much like gui quidem, 
quippe qui. ‘Thus, droma déyes . . . ds ye xehevers éue vewrepov byra Kabyyetobar 
you are talking absurdly in bidding me who am the younger take precedence 
X. M. 2.3.15. So with other relatives, as olos, dc0s, domep. 

2827. yé sometimes marks an ellipse (S. Ph. 1409). When the verb of the 
apodosis is omitted, the protasis often has yé (so usually in Aristophanes, e.g. 
Nub. 267). 

2828. When yé is followed by other particles, it belongs with the emplia- 
sized word, and the other particles retain their original force; as tovs ye wévrot 
ayaous yet the brave at least X. A.1.9.14. So ve 5%, ye wey 64, yé roe (often 
used like yody in giving a reason for a belief), yé roc 64. With the imperative, 
vé is rare except when it is followed by another particle, as épa ye phy 
8.0. C. 587. . 


2829. After other Particles. — For example: 

8€ ye: here yé usually does not emphasize dé but either a single word or the 
whole clause ; as quty 54 ye ofuar mdvra moinréa but we at least, in my opinion, 
should adopt every means X. A. 3.1.35. 6€... ye is often used when two 
things are compared, in order to show that one is more important than the 
other. 

kal... ye sometimes means yes, and and sometimes yé emphasizes the interven- 
ing word. Thus, xovdév ye Oaiua yes, and no wonder 8, O. T. 1132, cat orfBov 
rye obdels xturos and of footsteps there is no sound 8, Ph. 29. «ai... ye often 

, emphasizes one item in a series, and especially the last item. Here xal.. 

yé mpos (kal mpés ye) and besides is common. Cp. P. G. 450 d, 469 b. 

pév ye lends force to a contrast (P. 8.180 d) ; sometimes it has the force of that 
ts to say, for example (T.6. 86). 
Frequent combinations are @\\’ otv.. . ye, pévro.... ye, why... ye, odKodv 


. ye. 
youu 

2830. yoiv (postpositive; first in Aeschylus) is a restrictive par- 
ticle from yé + ofv. Its meaning varies according to the prominence 
of the yé or otv; often certainly, at any rate (at all events, at least). -yodv 
commonly confirms a previous general assertion by giving a special 
instance of its truth (the special instance may be a seeming excep- 
tion). ody is thus used in bringing forward a reason, which, while 
not absolutely conclusive, is the most probable explanation of a 
previous statement. 

&re yao obro. Kaxiovés eiot TOY bp’ hudy Arrnudvwv: Epevyov yotv mpds éexelvovs 
karadimévres Huas for they are even more cowardly than those who were beaten by 
us, At any rate they deserted us and sought refuge with them X. A, 3.2.17, 
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2831. yodv may emphasize a pronoun ; as mpds yodv éuod S. Aj. 527, ra yodr 
od 8. Ii). 1499. 


2832. In answers yodv means well, at least; yes certainly ; as eixds yodv 
X.C. 5. 3. 14, 


2833.. yodv finds the proof of an assertion in one of several possible facts or 
occurrences ; yép gives the reason in general, but gives no particular instance ; 
& ody has an adversative force: ‘be that as it may, yet at any rate.’ 


bé 


2834. 8é€ (postpositive) was originally an adverb with a force not 
unlike that of on the other hand, on the contrary; later it became a 
conjunction commonly represented by but or and, which are, however, 
mere makeshifts of translation. sé serves to mark that something is 
different from what precedes, but only to offset it, not to exclude or 
contradict it; it denotes only a slight contrast, and is therefore 
weaker than ddd, but stronger than cai. 8¢ is adversative and copu- 
lative; but the two uses are not always clearly to be distinguished. 


2835. Adversative 8€ often marks a silent contrast, as at the beginning of 
speeches (€ya 62 ovrw yeyvdoxnw X. A.4. 6. 10); in questions which imply opposi- 
tion to something just said (S. 0. C. 57); in answers (S. 0. T. 379); in objections 
of corrections (S. Ant. 517); in 7d dé, ra 5é on the contrary, whereas really, 
where a true opinion is opposed to a false one; similarly in voy dé but in fact, but 
as the case stands. When é€¢ is balanced by pév (2904) it is antithetical rather 
than adversative. 

a. 6é€ after a pronoun following a vocative produces a pause; as N:6pa oé 3” 
éywye véuw Oebv ah Niobe, thee I regard as divine 8. El. 150. 

b. ‘dé instead of dAdd is rare except in the poets and Thucydides. Thus, 
Tpopnvioys ye TOUTO undevi Tobpyoy, Kpupy dé xeDGe make known this plan to no 
one, but hide it in seeret S. Ant. 85, od« ért xax@, ém’ édevGepiboe 5é 7 By ‘EAAHYwOv 
mwapednrvda I have come, not to harm, but to liberate, the Greeks T. 4. 86. 
Sometimes od wév precedes when d¢ is used like d\dd (T. 1. 50). 

c. But not is dd od or od uévro., not od dé, in order to avoid confnsion with 
ovdé nor, not even. But od and dé may be separated, as od Bovdopévwy 5€ . . . 
mpooxwperv but since they did not wish to surrender X. H.1.6. 18. 


2836. Copulative 5é marks transition, and is the ordinary particle used in 
connecting successive clauses or sentences which add something new or differ- . 
ent, but not opposed, to what precedes, and are not joined by other particles.’ 
such as yép or of». 

Copulative 5é is’'common in marking continuation, especially when something 
subordinate isadded. Thus, when a new phase of a narrative is developed (X. A. 
1,2. 7-8); where attention is called to a new point or person (as in ri & gorw;) ; 
when an interrupted speech or narrative is resumed (X. C. 1. 6.41, S. Tr. 281); 
where a second relationship is added (ujrnp Bacidéws, Bactrera 8° eur the mother 
of the King, and my Queen A, Pers. 151, "Hidva . . . Mevialwy drorklay, oheuia» 
é ooar he seized Hion, a colony of Mende, and which had been hostile T. 4.7) ; 
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when 6é has a force like that of yép (X.C. 6.3.16); and in kal . . . 8 and 
also (Epic cai 5é), 2801. 


2837. Apodotic 8. —The beginning of the principal clause (apodosis) of 
conditional and concessive sentences is often marked by 54 Apodotic 6é€ is 
found also in the principal clause of causal, temporal, comparative, and relative 
sentences ; and regularly gives greatet emphasis to the main clause, which is thus 
distinctly set off against the subordinate clause. Apodotic 5é is very common in 
Homer and Herodotus, not rare in Attic poetry, but infrequent in Attic prose, 
where it is used especially after an emphatic personal or demonstrative pronoun 
or when a participle represents the antecedent clause. Thus, efos 6 7000’ dpyave 

+) Be 5 "APhvy while he was revolving these things, then came Athene A 
198, ef ody éyo ph yryrdonw whre TH Bora pyre Ta Slkaca, ipets 5é SiddEeTE we accord- 
ingly if Ihave no knowledge either of what is holy or what is just, do you then 
instruct me X. H. 4. 1.33, éwet rolvuy of Sévapai ce weiev py éxietvar, ov b¢ Ge 
wolnoov since therefore I am not able to persuade you not to expose it, do you 
then do as follows Hdt. 1.112, éxd@evdoy . . . Somep of brdAirar ovTw 5é Kal ol 
mwedTacTal as the hoplites so also the peltasts sleep X. C. 8. 5. 12, éredy 5¢ ddixd- 
pevor pdxn éxpdtncay . . ., palvovrar 8° obd? evraida racy TH Surduer xpyodmevor 
but when on their arrival they had conquered in battle, not even then did they 
appear to have made use of their entire force T.1. 11, cal wore byros mayou . . . 
obros 8° éy rovrors déyer and once when there was a frost he went out in the midst 
of this P. S, 220b. 

a. Apodotie 5é¢ often resumes a dé in the subordinate clause and carries on the 
opposition expressed by that clause; as el 5¢ BotdeoOe . . . éxdedpevor roe av — 
BovrAnoGe kaTracyxely . . ., whota 8 iuivy wdpecriv but if you wish to select some 
place wherever you please and take possession of it, you have ships at command 
X. A. 5. 6.20, & 8 aloxtyny quiv dépe . . ., Tadra be xara xwpay wéver but the 
terms which cause us shame, these remain in force I. 4,176. 

b. The use of apodotic sé should not be regarded as a survival of original 
codrdination. 


2838. &é without pév.— A clause with 6é often has no correlative particle in 
the clause with which it is contrasted. Here uéy is not used because the opposi- 
tion in the first clause was too weak, or because the speaker did not intend to 
announce 2 following contrast or did: not think he was going to use a contrasted 
déclause. Sometimes the entire first clause may have to be supplied in thought 
from the general connection or from what has gone before, 45é without év in 
such cases is common in poetry, but not rare in prose, even in brief antitheses, 
as & wavres del yAlxovrar Aéyev, délws 8’ ovdels elwety Seddvyrar exploits which 
everybody continually desires to recount, but which no one has been able to set 
forth adequately D.6.11. See also 2835. : 

a. When a relative construction passes over into a construction with a per- 
sonal or demonstrative pronoun, the relative clause usually has no pévy, Cp. 
Soph. Aj. 457, quoted in 2517. 

b. of 5é, when opposed to a larger number of persons or things, is often used 
without of név, as tpoeAndvObres érl xihdv, of 5 ext Eda having gone for fodder, 
and some for fuel X. C. 6.3.9. 
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2839. 8 with other Particles. — For example: 


8 apa, which sometimes follows pév. 

8 ad and Spws S€ mark stronger opposition than dé alone. 

Se 84 but then, but now, well but is often used in passing to a new point. In 
Aristophanes this collocation is used almost always in questions. 


By 

2840. §%4 (postpositive except in Hom. 8) ydp and poetic 84 rére) 
marks something as immediately present and clear to the mind, and 
gives greater precision, positiveness, and exactness. It sets forth 
what is obvious, acknowledged, and natural, and often corresponds 
to voila. 8% is used with single words (especially adjectives, adverbs, 
pronouns, and conjunctions) or, as a sentence adverb, with whole 
clauses. 8% usually stands after the word it emphasizes, though it 
may be separated froin it by oue or more other words. 


2841. 8&4 of what is Obvious and Natural. — Thus, tore 64 you know of 
course, de? 54 it is manifestly necessary. So ovx otrws exer; xec 54 is not this so? 
Of course it is P. A. 27 c, viv 8° dpare 54 but now you certainly see X. C. 3.2.12, 
Tlaptcaris pev 34 4 RAT HP inApxe TO Kipw Parysatis, his mother, naturally sup- 
ported Cyrus X.A.1.1. 4. 


2842. Ironical 84. — Thus, Zwxpdrys 6 copds 84 Socrates the wise forsooth 
P.A.27 a; often os 54, aS os 54 ot por rUpavves "Apyelwy Zon that you forsooth 
should be the lord and master of the Argives! A. Ag. 1638. 


‘2843. Intensive 64 emphasizes, and makes definite, adjectives, adverbs, 
pronouns, and other words. Thus, a&ravres 54 absolutely all, xpdticrot 54 the 
very best, udvos 54 quite alone, ddlyo 54 very few; ovrw d4 just so, domep 54 
exactly as, wodrdaxs dH very often, dfra 54 quite plain, viv 54 just now, now at 
once ; éxetvos 54 this (and no other), 8s 54 who indeed. With indefinite pro- 
nouns 7 increases the indefiniteness (339 e) ; as doris 54 whoever at all. With 
other words: ef 57 if indeed, ob 54 no indeed, iva 54 that in truth. 

a. With imperatives and in questions 64 adds urgency; as dxove 54 pray 
listen! rl 84; why, pray? 


"2844. 34 may introduce emphatically the conclusion of a temporal sentence 
or of a narrative on passing to a new topic; as évyrai@a 5%, réTe 54 then indeed, 
then and not till then, then it was that. Cp. X.A.1.10.1. 


2845. Temporal 8% often, especially with «at, approximates in meaning to 
#5n already. Thus, 6 5 Oavdy cetOe xaTw 5h vis but he ts dead and already is 
hidden beneath the earth S. O. T. 967, 6rére . . . Onpdys Kal 5% Svo Auepas when 
you have hunted (already) for two days X.C.2.4.17, cal 5% Aéyw coe well I will 
tell thee (without further ado) S. Ant. 245. So also in rédos 54, viv 4. —Of 
succession, 6% means next. — Poetic Batre (54 afre) means now again. 

2846. Consecutive and Resumptive 64 is used to set forth an inference, 
draw a conclusion, denote a consequence, and mark a transition (uévy 3)... 
6é). Here 64 is a sentence adverb: accordingly, then, of course, clearly, you 
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see, I say. Thus, édeyov 67: xarldorey wxTwp woddd wupd Paivorvra. ddxer Sh Tots 
otparyyors otk dopadés elvar dtacknvody they said that they had scen many fires 
visible in the night ; accordingly it seemed to the generals to be unsafe to encamp 
apart X.A.4.4.10, PepavdrAas pév Sy ovrws elrev: dvtcravro dé Kal &Adoe moddol 
Pheraulas then spake thus ; and many others also ruse to speak X. C. 2.8.16. 


2847. xal 84: (a) Introduces a climax, as xal 54 7d wéywrov and above all, 
what is the main thing P.A.41b. (b) In replies = well; as BrAdpor kdrw- kal dy 
Brérw look down! Well, Iam looking Ar. Av.175. This is akin to the tem- 
poral use. (c) In assumptions = suppose (1771). On kal 67 xal see 2890. 


Sal, 570ev, Si1r0v, Sita 


2848. Sai is used in colloquial Attic after interrogative words to express 
wonder, indignation, etc. Thus, rl dal; wGs dal; what then ? how so ? 


2849. Si0ev truly, forsooth, is commonly used of apparent or pretended 
truth, and mostly with an ironical tone. Thus, éxepréunoas d79Gev ws maid’ byra 
He thou hast mocked me forsooth as though I were a child A. Pr. 986. 


2850. 84rov probably, I presume, I should hope, doubtless, you will adnvit, 
is stronger than mod perhaps, I suppose. dyrov often has a touch of irony or 
doubt in stating a case that would seem to be certain ; as tore djrou 8Gev Hos 
dvicxe. you know, I presume, where the sun rises X. A.5.7.6. In questions 
dhmov expects the answer yes. od Simov certainly not and is it not so? (with 
‘jrony). 

2851. d4Te assuredly, really, in truth, is rare outside of Attic. It occurs: 
(a) In answers, often when a word is repeated with assent ; as yeyydoxed” iipeis 
Hris oO HS yor; yeyvdoxopey 5797a do you know who this woman is? Yes 
indeed we do Ar. Thesm. 606; 0% dfra surely not, in strong or indignant denial. 
(b) In questions, to mark an inference or consequence, as més df7a; how in 
truth ? rl dfjra; what then? kai d9ra érédpas; and didst thou really dare ? S. 
Ant. 449. (c) In wishes and deprecatious (stronger than 64), as cxéme d77a 
only look P.G. 452 b, wh d97a, Goud, uy od 7 epyaon rade no indeed, my heart, 
do not this deed E. Med. 1056, 


eite 
2852. dre (from «i -+7é), a disjunctive particle, generally doubled: 


elre . . . elre whether .. . or (2675), if. . . or (stue .. . siue), giv- 
ing equal] value to each supposition. 


a. With the subjunctive we find édy re (4 re, dv re). Hom. hasclre. .. 
e’re, but not qv Te. . . fv re, with the subjunctive. In the same sense Hom, 
has}... #4 and fre... re with the subjunctive. 


2853. There are various forms of etre clauses : 

a. Both ere clauses may have the same finite verb in common, which verb 
is used only once; as efre Bovder be rodepetv jyutv etre Pio elvac whether you wish 
to wage war upon us or to be our friends X.C, 3.2.18. 
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b. Each etre clause has its own verb and its own majn clause ; as éxédevod oe, 
elre wdvras aired, kpivavra oé abrov xphodae & re Gy Bovdy, ere Eva rid H SYo... 
airia, Tovrous déiwior rapacyety oor éavrods els kplowy the army requests that, if you 
accuse all, you pass sentence on them and treat them as you may think best; or, 
if you accuse one or two, they think tt right that these men should surrender 
themselves to you for judgment X. A. 6. 6. 20. 

c. One main clause refers to both efre clauses ; as 6 dyads dvinp . . . evdaluwy 
éorl .. . édy re péyas Kal loxvpds, dv Te oplxpds Kai dcbevhs 7 the good man is 
happy whether he is large and strong or small and weak P. L. 660 e. 

d. Neither etre clause has a verb, which is to be supplied from the main 
clause ; as Adyovres, el’ anOés elt’ Ep’ ofy warny (Zreyor) saying, whether truly 
or after all, it may be, falsely S. Ph. 345. 

e. One etre clause has its own verb, while the other gets its verb from the 
main clause (rare) ; as éuol od . . . gaivy . . . xpnopwpdety, efre rap’ Evdvdpovos 
éwiarvous ‘yerdpuevos (xpnougdeis), ere xal Ey Tis poboa Tada: ce évotoa ehedHGer 
you seem to me to utter prophecies, whether you were inspired by Huthyphron or 
whether some other muse has long been present in you without your knowing it 
P. Crat. 428 c. 


2854. Variations : etre... 7% (common): etre Avolas 7 ris dddos Wwe Zypayev 
A vpdwe xrr. whether Lysias or anybody else whoever wrote or will write, ete. 
P.Phae.277d. .. . etre: only in poetry (8. Aj.175). etre. . . ef &€: when 
the second member is more important (P.L.952c¢c). One... etre see 2675 d. 
On etre for etre . . . edre See 2675 b, N. 2. 


2855. etre may be strengthened by dpa, 5%, xal, or ofy. of is usually placed 
after the first e’re; like xal, it may stand after the second also. When xat 
stands only after the second éeire, its clause is weaker than the first (D. 18.57). 


» 


2856. Disjunctive 4 (Epic #¢) or (wel, aut); and repeated: #... 7 
either... or (uel... uel, aut... aut) to connect the two mem- 
bers more closely. 


dyaboy 4 xaxd» good or bad X.A.1.9.11, # re 4 obd& little or nothing P. A. 
17b. # with the subjunctive is often used when a speaker corrects himself ; 
as viv 8’ af rplros GAGE rodev owrhp, } pbpor elrw; and now, again, the third has 
come, the deliverer —or shall I call it a deed of death ? A.Ch.1074. On # in 
questions, see 2657, 2675. : 

2857. Between ascending numbers # has the force of Eng. to, as év && 4 
éenra hucpars in six to seven days X.C.5.3. 28. 


2858. iro. may be used instead of the first # when the first member, as is 
commonly the case, contains the more probable choice. In English the order is 
often inverted. Thus, fro: xkdvovca wadds 4 TUxN wdpa she comes either by 
chance or because she has heard about her son 8. Ant. 1182. jroe may be fol- 
lowed by # several times, fro... . ye is more emphatic, as fro Kpipa ye # 
pavepds either secretly or openly T.6. 34. 


2859. # often indicates that a given result will follow in case the action of 
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the previous clause is not realized: or else (cp. ef dé yj, 2346 d). Thus, érws 
. ipets eve éraivécere, euol uedfoer* } unxére pe KGpov voptgere it shall be my 
concern that you commend me ; or else my name is no longer-Cyrus X. A. 1, 4. 16. 


2860. 4 often does not introduce an alternative to a previous question, but 
substitutes instead another question which is more specific and intended to antici- 
pate the answer to the first (or rather, or precisely). Thus, ye uty r&s ye ys 
Siapbelpery rods vewrépous ; } S#dov 5H OTL... Oeods Hiddoxew wh volver ovs } Tors 
voulger; tell us how you mean that I corrupt the young ? Or rather clearly you 
mean that (I corrupt them) by teaching them not to acknowledge the gods which 
the State acknowledges ? P. A. 26 b. 


2861. # often introduces an argument ex contrario (D. 31. 14). 


2862. 7 Kat is often used where # would suffice (cp. 2888 a) ; as 9 Eévos F xal 
Tis modirns either an alien or @ citizen if you will (or as well) D. 20. 123. 


2863. Comparative 4 than is used to mark difference. It stands 
after comparatives where the genitive or a preposition (1069 ff.) is 
not used, and after words indicating difference or diversity or having 
a comparative force, e.g., dAAos OY Erepos other, dAAws otherwise, bao- 
pos different, diapépew to be different, évavrios contrary, duAdaos twice 
as much, apiv sooner. 


Gra } 7d yevoueva things diferent from what occurred X. C. 3.1.9, dAdo obdey 
Hex is évauydxour T. 4. 14 (2778 a), 7H vorepala Sef pe dwodvponev fH av ZOn 7d. 
wrotov I must die the day after (that on which) the ship arrives P. Cr. 44 a (here 
4% or # might be omitted), rdvavrla. .. } rovs Kivas rotor differently from the 
way they treat dogs X. A. 5. 8.24, rov Husouy ctrov i mpboberv half as much corn 
as before &. H.5.3. 21. : : 

a. After rf or a negative, 7 may be used without dAdos, as rl rowdy 9 eduxad- 
pevos; doing what else except feasting ? P. Cr. 53 e, eiwe undéva mapiévar 7 Tavs 
pirous he said that they should let no one pass except his friends X.C. 7.5. 41. 

b. Often after verbs of willing, choosing, etc. ; as Odvaroy per’ éevGepias aipov- 
pevor # Blov pera dovrelas preferring death with freedom rather than life with 
servitude L. 2.62. Here we might have pa\dov 7, which is usually not separated, 
and especially when uaddor belongs to the whole sentence. 

c. If two clauses connected by # have the same verb it may be omitted in the 
clause following #; as rparres d\dotov 4 of roddol (rparrover) you behaved differ- 
ently from the rest P. A. 20 ¢. 

d. On 4 dare (as), or 7 alone, than so as to, see 2264. 


on 


2864. Asseverative 4 (prepositive) in truth, in sooth, verily, upon my 
honour, ete. ; as # Karas A€yas P.G. 447 c. 
2865. 7 is usually associated with other particles. 
4 yap when used alone in dialogue = is it not so? Cp. west ce pas, nicht 
wahr ? Elsewhere it often has the force of am I to undersiand that asked 
with surprise. Thus, # yap wels Odrrav of’, dwéppnrov wirke; what, dost 
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thou in truth intend to bury him, when it is forbidden to the citizens ? S. 
Ant, 44, 

4 54 expresses lively surprise. 

4 kal is found in animated questions. Here xal goes closely with j. 

4 phy (Hom. 4 uév, 9 wdv) prefaces strong asseveratious, threats, and oaths, in 
direct and indirect discourse. Thus, # why eyed érabdy re rowGrov in truth this 
was my experience P. A. 22 a, durdyu Geods ... H py pare pe Revodadvra xeredoas 
dperéobar Tov Avdpa pwHre dddov Iuay pndéva I swear by the gods upon my hon- 
our neither did Xenophon nor any one else among you bid me rescue the man 
X, A. 6.6.17. 

4 wou indeed, methinks, in poetry I ween. Here the shade of doubt indicated by 
mov is not real. 


2866. Interrogative 4 (2650) is probably the same as asseverative 7. 


HSE (AND é0e) 


2867. 5é and (Epic, lyric, tragic); also in conjunction with +ré 
xai, or 82. qpév .. . 7d€ (Hipic) is used like ré. . . ré, Kai... Kad. 

i8é and (Epic, rare in tragedy) is used where 48€ does not suit the 
metre. 


i 
KaL 


2868. xai is both a copulative conjunction (and) connecting words, 
clauses, or sentences; and an adverb meaning also, even. 


Conjunctional cai 


2869. Copulative «af often has.an intensive or heightening force ; as where 
it joins a part and the whole, the universal and the particular. Thus, év ’A@nvalos 
kai rots "EAAnoe Ar. Nub. 413, & Zed xal eof Ar. Pl.1 (Geol cat Zevs the gods and 
above all Zeus), évratéa Zuevay qudpas rpets kal fee Mévwy X.A.1,2.6. On kai 
tadra, see 947, 2083. 

a. Here xaf often = namely, for example, and so where an antecedent state- 
ment is explained either by another word or by an example. Cp. X.A.1. 9. 14, 

'4.1,19, 5. 2.9, 5.6. 8. 


2870. The heightening force is also seen where xa! with corrective force may 
be rendered by or; often to set forth a climax and not an alternative. Thus, 
copla ddrlyou rivds atia cal oddevds wisdom worth little or nothing P. A. 28 a, 
Paxaporool... ava wévre wvas kai €& sword-cutlers worth jive or six minas each 
D. 27.9, rpocoficr &¢ cat drvofcr rédeuos Dut war if we advance or retire X. A.2, 1. 
21, Kal Slkaca xddexa right or wrong Ar. Nub.99, ods (yévos), xel wh obs thy son, or 
uf not thine 8. O. C. 1323. 


2871. xai often has an adversative force ; as where it joins a negative to an 
affirmative clause. Here xat od (4) is almost = but not, as in éu’ éxepordynoay 
kai ody tuas they elected me and (= but) not you D. 18. 288. So also where kai 
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is like xatroc and yet ; a8 xalpwv dmb. cal o? Exwy eyo delrw fare thee well ; and 
yet I leave thee unwillingly Ar. Eq. 1250. To connect negative clauses ovdé is 
used. 


2872. In questions, xal before an interrogative expression marks an objection 
occasioned by surprise or indignation ; as cal rls OavdvTwy AdOev €& “Acdov wad; 
and, pray, who of the dead has come back from Hades ? bb. H. F. 297. So xal ras ; 
pray, how comes it that ? Cp. Eng. and when a speaker is stopped by an abrupt 
question. 

a. After an interrogative expression adverbial xaf asks for further information 
concerning a statement assumed to be true. ‘Thus, rolov xpévov dé kal memdpOnrat 
mods; but when was the city captured ? A. Ag. 278. Cp. 2884. 


2873. In imperative sentences xal often means and now, just. Thus, cal poe 
dvayrab: 73 Whidicna and now read me the bill L. 18.55, cad poe dadxpivar just 
answer me P. A.25 a. 


2874. xai may mark a result (P. Th. 154.c, quoted in 2288). 


2875. After expressions of sameness and likeness xat has the force of as (Lat. 
ac). Thus, 6 adrds iptv erddos éorl cal quiv your cxpedition is the same as ows 
X.A. 2.2.10, odx dpolws cat rply not the same as before T. 7. 28, toa xat ixérar 
the same as suppliants 3.14, raéré cal the same as X.C.1.3.18. This use is 
commoner in prose than poetry. : 


2876. In expressions denoting coincidence of time xaf often has the force of 
when. So Gpa.. . Kal (2169), Hy... kai X.A.2.1.7, obwm . .. Kal P. 
Eu. 277 b, odk EfOqv . . . kat (ed0Us) I had not got the start... when 1.19. 
22, D. 48.69. Cp. kal... kal in cal qxopev kal huiy ékedOady b Gupwpds . . . elrer 
mepipévey 2S soon as we arrived the doorkeeper came out and told us to wait P. 
Ph, 59e. 


2877. wal... kai both ... and, not only... but also, as... so, as 
well as...as also, sometimes whether ... or, emphasizes each member 
separately, and forms a less close combination than 7é cal. Thus, cal rére xal 
vov not only then but also now. So riwas doréov kal (Gyre kal redeurhoavre honours 
must be paid him both when living and after death P.R. 414a, od Kal dédopxas 
cov Bréres thou both hast sight and (yet) dost not see S. O. T. 413, xdmepropnv 
mpos Tatra kal rd wav ppdow as I was sent for this purpose so I will tell thee alt 
S. El. 680, rodwav dvdyKn, xav rixw Kav wh réxw Imust dare whether I succeed 
or fail E. Hec. 751. 


2878. Inaseries of more than two ideas caf is used before each, where 
English would use and only before the last. Thus, cvvrvyxdvovow atr@ xal 
AapBdvovew adroy kal yuvatxa cal ratdas xal rods trrous Kai wdvra Ta byTa they fell 
upon him and seized him, his wife, his children, his horses, and all his posses- 
sions X. A. 7. 8.22. 

2879. Adjectives of quantity, as woAvs and oAtyos in the plural, are usually 
joined to an adjective in the same construction by xaf or ré xal (also by ré or 7é 

. réin poetry). Thus, rodd@ xal devd D. 37.57 (Seeva xal roddd 87. 57), 
woAdd Te kal devd X.A.5, 5.8. In wodda cai peyéda dyad (X.C.1. 5.9), the 
substantive is qualified by two adjectives; whereas in English the second adjec- 
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tive is taken with the substantive and treated asa unit modified by the first 
adjective (many yood-things). 

a. modXol kal GAAo: means many others also (with «al adverbial). For many 
others we find &ddXot wodAol (very Common) or oddol &dAoe. 


2880. Some combinations of conjunctional xal are: 


kal... pévro. and however, and of course (in cal wévro. xai the first cal may be 
adverbial : yes tudeed and). 
kal... toivyy and... further, in connecting a thought with the preceding. 


Adverbial kai 


2881. Adverbial «cal also, even (Lat. etiam) influences single words or whole 
clauses. Adverbial caf stresses an important idea ; usually the idea set forth in 
the word that follows, but sometimes also a preceding word when that word stands 
first in its clause. «al often serves to increase or diminish the force of par- 
ticular words; sometimes it gives a tone of modesty. 


2882. With single words: a. xara then too, xal éys I on my part, cov 4 
kapov yévos offspring from thee or me either S. E1965, Boudduevos 58 Kai adrds 
aumpdy te wovficat desirous of himself too doing something tllustrious X. C. 
5.4. 15. 

b. Kai piv even before, xal dpé late though it be, kal ovrws even so, xat Err 
kal vOv and now too, and still even now, dxv@ cal Aéyey J fear even to say tt, 
ToAKH pwpla Kai rod éxtxephyaros the very attempt is utter folly P. Pr. 317 a. 
On kal though with a participle, see 2083. 

c. Often with adverbs of intensity, as cat udda exceedingly, certainly, Kai 
Kdpra very greatly, xai rdvv absolutely. With comparatives and superlatives : cai 
Baddov yet more, Kal pwpdraroy altogether the most foolish thing XK. A. 3.2.22. 

2883. With a whole phrase or clause; as dudw yap aird cal xaraxravety 
voets; what, dost thou indeed intend to put them both to death ? S. Ant. 770. 
Other examples in 2885-2887. 


2884. When «ai stresses a verb in interrogative and conditional sentences it 
is often to be rendered by an emphatic auxiliary, often by at al. Thus, woA\4- 
xis éoxepduny rl xal BovrerGe I have often asked myself the question what you 
can want T. 6.38, rl kal xp) rpocdoxay; what on earth is one to expect ? D. 4. 46, 
th yap &v tis kat moot dAdo; for what else could one do? P.Ph.61le, ef det cal 
udOoy héyery xardy if tt ts weil to tell a fable at all P.Ph.110b. Cp. 2872 a. 

a. In affirmative independent clauses or sentences xaf often has an emphasis 
which is difficult to render; as 6 xivdtvos viv 64 wai Sdkgeey Av Secvds eivar the dan- 
ger must now indeed seem to be dreadful P. Ph. 107 ¢. 

2885. Kai of Balanced Contrast.—In order to mark the connection of 
thought between antecedent and consequent, xal also, too, is often placed in 
the subordinate clause or in the main clause or in both. 

a. Greek has thus the following modes of expression where a comparison is 
instituted between the parts of such bimembral sentences: ‘‘ What J do, that 
you also do”’ (as in English) or ‘* What I also (=I on my part) do, that yon 
do’? or ‘* What I also do, that you also do.” In the subordinate clause xaé 
seems superflnous to English idiom. 
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2886. Kai of balanced contrast occurs frequently when the subordinate 
clause sets forth something corresponding to, or deducible from, the main 
clause ; and when an antithesis is to be emphasized. It is found especially in 
relative, causal, and final clauses, and has the effect of putting such subordinate 
clauses on a plane with the main clause. A relative word often adds -rep or is 
followed by 64. Thus, 7a 5€ ris wédews Exparrov, Sumep Evexev kal Lwxparer mpoc- 
HrOov they devoted themselves to those affairs of state on account of which they 
had in fact associated with Socrates X.M.1.2.47, kal pty radrad Soxe? drep Kal 
Bacire? we hold exactly the same views as the king X.A.2.1.292, éredy cai 
wos éodOn .. . dk Kapol cwrnplay yevéoOa since the city has been saved I beg 
that safety be granted to me as well And. 1.143, €uadov xal éy domep xal of 
& do. I (on my part) learned just as the rest did too P. Alc. 110d, tipwpla yap 
ovx edtuxel Sixalws re Kal ddixetrar for vengeance is not successful in accordance 
with justice, because it is taken upon a wrong T. 4, 62. 


2887. In final clauses tva «al is common, and sometimes, like Eng. just, 
serves to show that the fact answers to the expectation, or the effect to the 
cause (or vice versa). Thus, Boddre ody ErerPar iva cal Yys robs byras adrdbe; 
do you wish to go along then just to see those who are there? P. Lys. 204a, 
dptouar 5é dad rhs tarpixhs Néywr tva cal wpecBevwper thy Téxvnv Iwill begin my 
specch with medicine in order that we may do honour to our art P.S. 186 b. 

2888. Kai of balanced contrast appears also in codrdinate clauses ; as #67 
yap éywye kal Pidoddov Fxousa . . . Hin be cal ddrAdov reivdy for I have ere now 
heard Philolaus . . . and ere now certain others besides him P. Ph. 61e, xara 
TOohAG Mev Kal GAda, obx Heicra 5€ kal xara Tavra as in many other respects also 
and not least (too) in this Aes. 1.108, txd r&v ravraida dioKhoew . . . Kal mply 
brerxnpévav kat viv 6€ mparrévrwy by those who had promised to manage things 
there before and are now also doing them D.7.5. The negative of kal... xal 
Lo. BE is O88... oF... 8, 

a. So in disjunctive phrases or clauses. ‘Thus, ere dia 7d ériBdnya etre Kal 
aiT@ Gddo Te, . . ddéav either because of the exclamation or also because some 
other thought occurred to him T.5.65; and so # xaé 2862. Cp. éfnretro obd€y Te 
Bao bd Tay Adrwy } kal br’? uot he was not searched for by the others more 
than he was by me (on my part) Ant, 5. 23. 


2889. Similarly the xaf of e rig kai GAAos is superfluous ; as efrep Te Kal 
Go Kal roiro pabynréy if any other thing ts learnable, this ts too X.8. 2.6. 
But xal is usually omitted in the main clause; as érigrara: 5° ef ris Kal Aros he 
knows as well as anybody else X. A.1. 4.15. So as ris nal &Ados as also any 
other X. A.2. 6. 8. 


2890. «kal 5% kat and especially, and in particular, and what is more, lays 
stress on a particular instance or application of a general statement. Here the 
second xaf emphasizes the following word.. xal 3} xaf is usually attached to a 
preceding ré or caf. Thus, cat 6% xai rére rpwairepoy ouvedtynper and on that 
espectal occasion we came together somewhat earlicr than usual P. Ph. 59d, ev 
Gddots TE Todo’s Kal 5h Kal ev Tots Kdurovory in the case of many others and par- 
ticularly tn that of the sick X.C. 1.6.21. 


2891. wal... S and... also, and... moreover. Here xai empha- 
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sizes the important intervening word or words, while d5¢ connects. Thus, cai 
at 8° ey robras déyw and I count thee also among these A.Pr.973. And also 
not is od5é . . . 6€ Hom. has cal dé and further, and even (H 118), not cai... 
bé cal... 8é (for ré) is different (S. Ant. 432). 


kaltrep 


2892. xalnep although is common with participles (2083). As a 
conjunction (cp. guanquam) without a main clause it is very rare 
(B.S. 219 ¢). 


KalTOL 


2893. xalrot (kal ro), not in Homer, means and yet, although, 
rarely and so ther. Here rod marks something worthy of note, 
which is commonly opposed to what precedes. «kairo. 1s used in 
making a correction (sometimes in the form of a question), in pass- 
ing to a new idea, and in the statement of a conclusion. The com- 
mon xaira . . . ye is stronger than xatro.. 

kairoe ovdév dre ovK adnOes elpnxa Gv mpoeimoy and yet there is nothing untrue 
tin what I said before P. Euth. 3c, 

a. A sentence preceding kairo: is often restated by a clause introduced by 
GAG (GAN? Buws), dé, or vdv dé. Cp. P. Ph. 77a, Charm. 175c, A.40b, G. 499. 

b. xalro: is rarely, if ever, used with the participle in classical Greek. It is 
best attested in P. R. 511d; emendation is resorted to in L. 31.34, Ar. Eccl. 159. 


pa. 

2894, pd asseverative (cp. wyv, wey asseverative) with the accusa- 
tive of the divinity or thing by which one swears. In negative sen- 
tences we have od va or pd alone with the accusative; in affirmative 
sentences, vat wa, but more commonly vy. The omission of the accu- 
sative may sometimes be due to indecision or to indifference and 
not always to scrupulousness (1596 c). gd means properly in truth, 
verily; but apparently governs the accusative after the ellipse of 
such verbs as J call to witness. 


pev 

2895. péev was originally an asseverative, emphatic particle (surely, 
certainly, indeed) and a weaker form of pay. Cp. Epic # pd, cai pe, 
od pév in asseverations and protestations. Asseverative pe survived 
as pe solitarium and in combination with other particles. Anti- 
thetical (concessive) «év owes its origin to the fact that, as emphasis 
may indicate a coutrast, the clause in which wv stood was felt as 
preliminary to an adversative member of the sentence. Through 


association with this adversative member pév gradually lost its priimi- 
tive asseverative force. 
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2896. uéy solitarium occurs when a clause with yéy is not followed by a 
clause with 6é ‘This is especially common when the antithetical clause is to 
be supplied in thought, as when yzév en:phasizes a statement made by a person 
with reference to himself as opposed to others (often with a tone of arrogance 
or of credulity). Here any possible opposition or difference of opinion, how- 
ever justifiable, is left unexpressed. ‘Thus, éyw pév ovk ofda I for my part do 
not know (though others may) X.C. 1.4.12, adrémdevcar, ws pév Tots welorots 
éddxouy, Piroriunbévres they sailed away since they were jealuus as tt seemed to 
the majority at least X.A.1.4.7. So in such phrases as dond pév, yoda pév, 
oiwar pév. 


2897. Sometimes pév solitarium merely emphasizes a word in its clause and 
does not imply a contrast. Thus, éuol uév olotéa rdde this must be borne by me 
on my part 8. O. C. 1360. 


2898. xév solitarium is cominonest after personal pronouns ; but occurs also 
after demonstrative pronouns (L. 25.16), after relatives (Aes, 3. 209), after 
substantives without the article (D.9.15), or after the article and before its 
substantive (L. 29.1), after adjectives (Iu. 1.27), after adverbs (L. 12.91), after 
verbs (D. 19.281). In questions yéy alone is rare (P. Men. 82 b). 


2899. In combination with other particles, especially 64 and of», asseverative 
uéy either has a siinple confirmatory force or is used adversatively. The follow- 
ing cases must be distinguished fron those in which yéy is correlative to 6é. 


2900. piv 84 expresses positive certainty, especially in conclusions. It is 
common in summing up aid in transitions, and is used either alone or with other 
‘particles (sometimes it is followed by éddd or 8€). Thus, taira perv 8) Toabdra 
so much for that A. Pr.500. So also, e.g. GAAG péev 8h but certainly in fact (adn 
ovdé nev 64 in rejecting an alternative) ; el pev 84 tf indeed tn truth; kal pew 84 
and in truth, and in fact (often in transitions) ; 03 pev 84 certainly not at all, 
nor yet, in truth (often used adversatively). 


2901. pév odv lit. certainly in fact, uév being a weaker form of pjy. pev oy 
has two common uses, according as the particles have a compound force, or each 
has its own force. 

a. The compound force of yéy ofy is seen in affirmations ; as in replies: advu 
(udducra) yey oby yes, by all means ; certainly, by all means ; aye truly, && pev oby 
oida nay, I am sure of it, ob per o8y indeed not, ap’ ob Tdbe Hv Td Sévdpov ep’ Srrep 
Fres Huds ; Toiro wey ody abré isn’t this the tree to which you were bringing us ? 
To be sure this is it P. Phae, 230 a. 

b. The compound force appears also when pév of» indicates a correction ; nay 
rather (ino vero) ; aS Aéye oU> ov wey obv por Aéye do you say. Nay, rather you 
Ar. Eq, 18, &rorov 76 évirviov, & Laekpares. evapyes wév ody the dream ts strange, 
Socrates. Nay rather, it was distinet P. Cr. 44 b. 

c. Each particle has its own force especially where pév ody indicates a transition 
to a new subject. Were wéy points forward to an antithesis to follow and indi- 
cated by dé, adAd, névror, while of (inferential) connects with what precedes. 
Here so then, therefore may be used in translation, Thus, KXapxos wey oby 
rocatra elre. Tisoadépms 6¢ &de danuctbOn such then were the words of Clear- 
thus; and on the other hand Tissaphernes answered as follows X. A. 2.5.15. 
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Sometimes pév ody (like igitur) shows that a subject announced in general terms 
is now to be treated in detail (P. Ph. 70). 


2902. Common collocations are GAAG pév (ddA... wv) but for a fact, 
YE pév, 7 pev, kal pév. 

2903. Antithetical (concessive) wéy distinguishes the word or clause in 
which it stands from a following word or clause marked usually by 8é or by 
other particles denoting contrast, such as a\Ad, drdp, pévror, py ; and even by 
copulative 7é, caf (Hom. 944). gév never connects words, clauses, or sentences. 


2904, piv. . . 5€ serves to mark stronger or weaker contrasts of various 
kinds, and is sometimes to be rendered by on the one hand... on the other hand, 
indeed . .. but; but is often to be left untranslated. The pév clause has a con- 
cessive force when it is logically subordinate (while, though, whereas, cp. 2170). 
Thus, % pév pix) roruxpbuby dort, 7d be cue daoberéotepov Kal ddvyoxpordrepov the 
soul lasts for along time, the body is weaker and lasts for @ shorter time P. Ph. 
87 d, cal mpbcbev ev 8% Tordol Hudy Fpxov wey ovderds, Hpyovro 5+ vOv 3¢ xare- 
oxebacde ovrw mdvtes of rapbvres wore Apyere of pév wredvwr, of 8 pedyvwr and 
whereas in fact many of us hitherto conmanded no one, but were subject to the 
command of others, now however all of you who are present are so placed that 
you have command, some over more, others over fewer X. C.8. 1.4. 


a. So GAdote piv... GAdore 5é, dpa piv... dpa S€ at once... and, partly 
... partly, 0a pev ... evOa 5, évraida pév... exet 56 mpSrov piv... Grera bé 
(or érera alone). Ono pev , .. 6 8€ see 1107. Instead of 6 (oi) dé we find 


€.g. Erdos Bé, Evcoe 6€, Ears 5’ of. So roiro wey . . . robr’ &ddo (or aiGis),— wey 
may stand with a participle, ¢ with a finite verb, in an antithetical sentence. 
Example in 2147 ¢. 

b. el, ov (uh) standing before pév. . . dé exercise their force on both opposed 
clauses. 

2905, When several verbs referring to the same person or thing are con- 
trasted, or when several attributes are contrasted, the first has yév, the others dé. 
Cp. Lye. 5, X. A. 3.1.19. But uéy is sometimes omitted. 


2906. wév . . . 5éis used in successive clauses which contain either the same 
word (anaphora) or a synonymous word ; as é€yw 5€ cbvetus pev Geots, odverpe 5é 
*avopwros ois dyaGocs quoted in 1159, HAGE ev Kai dad THs "EpvOpalas dyyeAle, 
adixvetro 5¢ xal mavraxdbev news came from the district of Erythrae itself and 
arrived also from all quarters T.3. 33. But wév is sometimes omitted, as orjow 
a &ywr, orjow & épavrdy Iwill bring thee and stablish thee, and I will stablish 
myself S. O. C. 1842. 


2907. If more than two clauses are contrasted, only the first clause has péy, 
while each of the following clauses has 6é (X. A. 1.3. 14, X. C. 4. 2. 28). 


2908. A contrast indicated by uéy and dé may stand inside another contrast 
indicated in the same manner, as 6 pey dvhp roabra per remolyxe, Torabra dé héyer * 
tpdr 5 od tpGros, @ KrXéapyxe, dmddyvar yruuny 6 Te coe Soxe? the man has acted 
thus, and speaks thus; but do you, Clearchus, be the first to make known what 
you think best X. A. 1.6.9. 


2909, Two relative (or conditional) clauses each with név may be followed 
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by two demonstrative clauses each with dé; but the second éé isusually omitted, 
and there are other variations. Thus, dmdoo. wév ... obroe wey . . . drécoe 58 
.. » Tobrous 6pS X.A. 3. 1. 48, ep. X. 0.4.7, P. A. 28 e. 


2910. A clause with yév is often followed by a contrasted clause without 5¢ 
{but with a particle containing an element of opposition, as mpdrov wey... 
®reira. .. €ira. 


2911. A shift in the construction may cause dé to be omitted (S. Ant. 1199). 


2912. uév after an emphatic demonstrative may resume pév of the antecedent 
clause (D. 2. 18). . 


2913. piv... re (and even xaf) is used where the second clause is merely 
added instead of being codrdinated by means of 6. Thus, rayd pév Omror fer 
wepryryvoueba aOpbo TE TR Gpxovre éewdpuevor dvumdcraror Fuev we have quickly 
reached the places to which we had to go, and by following our leader in a com- 
pact body we have been invincible X.C. 8.1.3. 


2914. Position of pév (and $€). — vév and dé are commonly placed next to the 
words they contrast, and take precedence over other postpositive particles. But 
when two words belong closely together, u¢éy and dé are placed between. Thus, 
when nouns with the article are contrasted, néy and 6é stand after the article ; 
if the nouns depend on prepositions uév and dé stand after the preposition and 
before the article. 

a. But this rule may be neglected in order to emphasize the preceding word, 
as Ta ev dvOpdriva wapéPtes, Ta Sarudvia 5¢ cxorovvres neglecting human affairs, 
but speculating on things divine X.M.1.1.12, dva 7rd croravdy uév in the 
darkness T. 3. 22. 

b. If the noun has no article and is governed by a preposition, dé usually 
takes the third place. 

c. Postponement of 6é (and some other postpositive particles) tothe fourth 
place is only apparent after an introductory vocative, which is not regarded as 
forming an integral part of the sentence. 


2915. wéy and dé are sometimes referred to the entire clause or to the predi- 
cate and not to the words that are opposed to each other, This arrangement is 
often adopted to preserve the symmetry of the juxtaposed clause. yév and dé 
are thus often placed after personal or demonstrative pronouns. Thus, eye 
per ws TO TOAV, Tots 5€ Bovdopevors effv dxovew Socrates for the most part was wont 
to tale, while any who chose could listen X.M.1.1.10, ras ay woddol pev ére- 
Obmouv Tupavvety. ..; was bé rdvres EfHrouy ay Tods Tupdyvors; why should many 
desire to possess despotic power ? why should everybody envy despotic rulers ? 
X. Hi. 1.9 (for rdvres 5¢ rds efprouy dv). Cp. év wey TovTos ... év éxelvois dé 
Lyc. 140, wept air dy pév .. . wept 5¢ r&v deorordy L. 7. 35, ete. 

a. The transposition is often designed to produce a chiastic (3020) order, as 
Zmade wev obdév, woArd 5 kaka évduite rorfoa he suffered no loss, but thought that 
he had done a great deal of damage X.A.3.4.2 (here ovdé and woAAd are 
brought close together). 


2916. In poetry uév and dé often have a freer position than in prose. éé may 
often come third when an emphatic word is placed before it, and even fourth. 


GREEK GRAM. —42 


658 PARTICLES: pévrot, pehy [2917 


BévToL 


2917. pévro. (postpositive) from pa (= pyjv, 2895) +ro/, is an 
asseverative and adversative particle. 


2918. Asseverative pévro certainly, surely, of course, in truth is very com- 
mon in replies, where it expresses positive, eager, or reflective assent. Often 
with vy (ua) Ala. Thus, ¢yd; od pévro. I? certainly, you Ayr. Eq. 168, rl ydp, 
Eon, ... wewenoae éxetva...; vai pa Ala... péuynyar pévtor rowwira dxoboas cou 
well then, said he, do you recall those matters; Yes, by Zeus, certainly I do 
recall that I heard things to that effect from you X.C.1. 6.6, ddnbdorara pévror 
Aéyers well, certainly you say what is very true P. Soph. 245 b. 

pévroe May strengthen asseverations or emphasize questions ; as ovrw pévrot xp} 
Adve in truth we must speak thus P. Th. 187 b; often with demonstrative pro- 
nouns, as & Toiro pévrot vh Ala atroiow riod oh, by Zeus do oblige them in this 
Ar. Aves 661. 

a. Asseverative uéyro: in combinations, eg. : 

GAG pévror but surely, but in fact (im adda... pévror, wévror refers to the pre- 
ceding word). 

kal... pévrot and... indeed, and... in fact, and... moreover, as prroOnpdraros 
hy cal rpds Ta Onpia pévror piroxivdivéraros he was very fond of hunting and 

moreover exceedingly fond of danger X. A. 1.9. 6. 
od pévrot no indeed (also adversative: yet not). 


2919. Adversative pévro: however, yet often marks a contrast or a transi- 
tion; as ddieuév oe, eri rovrp pévror we let you go, on this condition however 
P.A.29c. pévrocyeis stronger. piv... pévrovis much stronger than pév... dé, 
as prrooddy pév Zorxas.. . YoH pévroe dvénros Gy you resemble a philosopher — 
know however that you are a fool X.A.2.1. 13. On od péwrot GAAG (ye) see 2767. 


pAY 

2920. piv (postpositive): (1) asseverative, in truth, surely; (2) ad- 
versative, especially after a negative, yet, however. The forms piv 
(Hom., Att.), way (Hom., Lesb., Dor., lyric parts of tragedy), péy 
truly (Hom., Att.) and wd in oaths are all connected. jv emphasizes 
either a whole statement or a single word. 

de yap tkepéw, xal why reredecpévoy Zora for thus I will declare, and verily it 
shall be accomplished Y 410; kadbdy pev } arpOera .. ., Zouxe phy od Pddioy welBew 
truth is a fine thing, yet it does not scem an easy thing to persuade P. L. 663 e, 


el 5° dye pny come now, on then A 302, ovdév why nodtec but nothing hinders LP. 
Phae. 268 e. 


2921. Combinations of phy: 

GAAG phy (... ye) but surely ; but yet ; nay, indeed; well, in truth. Often used 
to add something of greater importance, or in transitions when a new idea is 
opposed to the foregoing. 4ddd4a yy is often separated by a negative. 

7 pyy-verily, verily. Often to introduce an oath or a threat, 


2928] PARTICLES: vov, vivi, viv, viv, wi 659 


Kat phy and verily or and yet according to the context. «at wiv frequently 
introduces a new fact or thought and hence often denotes transition, some- 
times opposition (further, however, and yet). In tragedy this formula is used 
to mark the beginning of a new scene, as when the arrival of a newcomer is 
thus signalized (but here comes) ; as xal why dvat b3e and lo! herc is the king 
8.0. C. 549. In replies, xa) uv usually confirms the last remark, accedes to 
a request, or denotes hearty assent ; sometimes there is an adversative sense 
(and yet ; and (yet) surely; oh, but). In enumerations, cat phy adds a new 
fact (and besides). ; 

kal phy... ye in transitions or enumerations marks something of still greater 
importance ; but it is not so strong as xai wey 54. Here yé enphasizes the 
word or words with which it is immediately connected. In replies, and indeed, 
and yet or oh, but; as kal why rorjow ye and yet I will do it §. El. 1045. 

kal phy kal (neg. cal why oddé) and in truth also. 

ot phy surely not, od phy adda nevertheless (2767), od phy od8€ nor again (2768), 
obSe phy and certainly not. : 

ri phy; lit. what indeed (quid uero), as add& Th why Boxers ; but what in truth is 
your opinion ? P.Th. 162 b. ré uy; standing alone, has the force of nute- 
rally, of course. Thus, A€yourwy judas ws dkwréras, Th pny; they speak of us as 
dead, and why should they not & A. Ag. 672. Often in Plato to indicate 
assent. rl phv ob; (why indeed not =) of course I do. 


vai, vi 

2922. val (cp. Lat. nae) asseverative (truly, yea), with the accusative in 
oaths where it is usually followed by ud (1596 b). vai yes, in answers, is found 
only in Attic. ; 

2923. vi (cp. Lat. né) asseverative (truly, yea), with the accusative in oaths, 
and only in an affirmative sense. v7 is found only in Attic. See 1596 b. 

a =. 2 oA , , 
viv, vovi, vov, viv, vv 

2924. viv now, at present often has a causal sense, as viv dé but as the case 
stands, as it is; often to mark reality in contrast to an assumed case. 

2925. vivi (voy + deictic 7, 333 g) is stronger than viv: even now, at this 
moment ; rarely in a causal sense. 

2926. viv (enclitic ; lyric, tragic, Herodotus, rare and suspected in Homer), 
a weakened form of vd», is rarely temporal, usually inferential, as now is used 
for then, therefore. viv thus marks the connection of the speaker’s thought with 
the situation in which he is placed. It is commonly used after imperatives, 
prohibitive and hortatory subjunctives. Thus, xd@cfe viv ue seat me, then S. O. 
C.21. In Xenophon and Plato vuy is written by some editors, where the Mss. 
have viv (X. C.4. 2.37, I. 4. 1. 89). 

2927. vév (enclitic) is adopted by some scholars in Attic tragedy where a 
long syllable is required (S. 0. T.644). Others write viv (with the force of viv). 

2928. vi (enclitic; Hpic and Cyprian), a still weaker form of viv, and less 
emphatic than 64. It is common in questions and appeals; less frequent in 
statements ; as ris vv; who now? Also after other particles, as cal ws Ke, # pa vy. 


660 PARTICLES: és [2929 


Strws 


2929. drs, originally a relative adverb meaning how, is derived from the 
relative particle ofo5 (with which Eng, so is connected), to which the indefinite 
més has been added. Hom. érrws from ofod-rws, as or7e from ofod-re (81 D 2). 

a. The adverbial meaning of ows is still seen in its use as an indefinite 
relative and as an indirect interrogative ; and by the fact that in its place oy, 
orw Tpdmw, €& OTov Tpdrov are sometimes used. By association with the subjunc- 
tive érws became a conjuuction (cp. uw} mws) used with or without dy in final 
clauses (see 2196, 2201). On the use as a conjunction in object clauses after 
verbs of effort and of fear, see 2211, 2228. So in dependent statements ows 
passed from how into that (2578 d). 


ov5é, otite (undé, pyte) 


2930. ov8€ (unSé) is an adverb and. a conjunction, and is to be 
broken up into the negative ov (47) and 8¢ meaning and, even, also, or 
but. 


ovd€ (pydé) as an Adverb 


2931. Adverbial ot8€ (u8é) not even, not... either, also... not, 
nor yet (ne... quidem). Cp. the use of xa’ even, also in affirmative 
sentences; as otd’ ws not even in that case (kat ds even in that case). 

GAN? ov5€ ToUTwy oTEphoovTa but not even of these shall they be deprived X.A. ° 
1. 4.8, 87? 085’ ovTw Addiov Fv when besides it was not so easy I. 18.65 (= xal ob 
also not). With ot’ ef (éév) not even if ob belongs with the main clause, while 
dé even goes with the dependent clause. Thus, o¥d’ dv ef BovrAouvro, padiws movnpot 
yévorvto even if they wished, they could not easily become wicked X.C.T. 5. 86 
(= kal ef BotAowvro, obk ay Yévowro). Similarly with a participle: obdé rerovdds 
xaxds éx Opov eival joc Trobrov duoroy@ I do not admit that this man is my enemy 
even though I have been ill-used D. 21. 205. 


obdé (pnd€) as a Conjunction 


2932. od (undé) aS a Conjunction (and not, nor) connects two or 
more whole clauses. 


2933. In Attic prose ovdé is used only to join a negative clause to another 
clause itself negative ; as oddeula édxals Fy rimwplas odde EA curnypla epalvero there 
was no hope of assistance nor did any chance of safety appear T. 3. 20. 

a. A negative clause is joined to an affirmative clause by cal od (uy). Thus, 
éuuevO 7H Evupaxig ... kal ot mapaShropna. Iwill abide by the alliance and I will 
not violate it T. 5.47. Kai od (uf) may have an adversative force (but not). 

N. — But in poetry and Tonic prose o¥dé may continue an affirmative clause ; 
as dewdy yap obde Anréy dread indeed and not to be uttered S. Pu. 756. 


2934. ovdé is used by the poets for but not, where Attic prose writers have 
GAN’ od or kai ov. Thus, 20 dros wer waorv éqvdaver, ovdé rob’ “Hpy 085€ Iloge- 


294r] PARTICLES: odd€, ore (unde, perjre) 661 


ddwue then it was pleasing to all the others, but not to Hera or to Poseidon 2 25, 
éuatcr od€ gator SvoBouriass by my folly but not by thine S. Ant. 1269 (ep. the 
negative form ov« éudy 765° GAA ody this is nut my part, but thine S, El. 1470). 
Cp. cof rade Kivddvevers, GAN’ ode euod dxnxodvac you probably heard this from 
yourself and not from me P, Alc. 1138 ¢. 


2935. o¥5é may stand in an apodosis corresponding to apodotic dé (2837). 
Cp. 8. 0. C. 590. 


2936. ovéé may negative a preceding word also; as ai Bolmoca: vijes ob6e 6 
Tisoapépyys ... Hxov the Phoenician ships had not arrived nor had Tissaphernes 
T. 8.99. Cp. 2943. In such cases we usually find another negative, which goes 
with the verb; as drdofv pév obdé Sixauov oddey av elmety Exoe he could say nothing 
straightforward nor just I), 22.4. 


otd€ (nde) with other Negatives 


2937. od8 . . . od commonly neans net even... nor yet (or no, nor), 
the first ov8é being adverbial, the second conjunctive. ovéé . . . odé is not cor- 
relative, like ofre . . . o¥re, and hence never means neither... nor. Thus, 


1. 


ove HAtov ovde cednryny Epa voultw Oeods elvar; do I then hold that not even the sun 
nor yet the moon are gods? P.A. 26, ab ye obdé dpGy yeyviboes odSe dkodwr 
péprnoa you do not even understand though you see, nor yet do you remenber 
though you hear X. A. 3.1.27. ob8é . . . of3¢ both copulative (and not 

“nor yet) in X.C.3.3. 50. od8 ... od8€... 8€is the negative of cai... Kal 
... 6€in X.A.1.8. 20, 

a. So in both members of comparative sentences (cp. cal 2885) ; as domep 
obde yewpyod dpyod ovdév Spedos, ovTws ovde orparyyos apyotvros oddéy Speros aS 
there is no good in an idle tiller of the sotl, so there is no good in an idle general 
X. €.1.3. 18. 


2938. od8¢ yap od8é (negative of kal yap kal) ; aS ob8é yap otdé TodTO épetcaro 
Sor neither did he deceive me even in this X.C.7.2.20. Here the first ovdé nega- 
tives the whole sentence, the second oddé negatives robro. 


2939. od .. . ob8€: ot5é not even as well as nor (2933) may resume a pre- 
ceding ov. Thus, vBpiy yap od orépyourty ov8é Saipoves lit. not even the gods do 
not love insolence 8S, Tr. 280, of wévroe Eby vopltecy od? ef raumdynpos Hy Adgirmes 
Bla xpijvac wdoxer adrév he said however that he did not think that, even if 
Dexippus was a downright rascal, he ought to suffer by an act of violence X.A. 
6.6.25, od de? 5H Towdroy .. . Kapoy ddetvar obdé mabely radrdy Srep... werdrOare 
we must not let such an opportunity go by nor suffer the same as you have 
suffered D.1. 8. 

od pévror odd not by any means however. On od phy od8€ see 2768. 


2940. otS: . . . od: od5é may be resnmed by od; as oddé ye 6 idia rovnpds 
ovk ay yévorro Syuorla xpnords nor can the man who is bad in his private life 
prove himself good in a public capacity Aes. 3.78. 


2941. od8@.. . obre is rare (P. Charm. 171). 


662 PARTICLES: ot&é, ovre (undé, pre) [2942 


obre (pyre) 


2942. otre (uate) is usually repeated: otre . . . obte (pire. . . pire) 
neither... nor (nec... nec). obre . . . ovve ig the negative of ré 
. ré, and unites single words or clauses. 


obre tory ote wore Errat neither is nor ever shall be P. Phae. 241 ¢, ofre Kei- 
ploogos Axev odre whoa ikava Hy obre Ta emirjdera Hv AauPdvery Err neither had 
Chirisophus come nor were there enough boats nor was it possible any longer to 
secure provisions X. A. 5.3.1, 

After a negative clause: odk éreer ofre rods orparnyous olire Tos oTpaTLOTas 
he could not persuade either the generals or the soldiers T. 4.4. 

a. ore... pare is found when each negative is determined by a different 
construction, as dvacdys or’ elui unre yevolunv neither am I nor may I become 
shameless 1). 8. 68. 

b. When otre .. . ofre stands between ovdé . . . oddé the members thus cor- 
related are subordinate to those expressed by ovdé . . . oddé. Cp. Aes. 1. 19. 


2943. Sometinies the first ofre is‘omitted in poetry: véco. 5° obre yipas dis- 
ease nor old age Pindar, Pyth. 10. 41, éxéyra pir’ dxovra willingly nor unwillingly 
8.Ph.771. Cp. ‘my five wits nor my five senses’? (Shakesp.). 


2944. For the first o#re the poets sometimes have ot, as od m@erds ob’ Ap xe 
pdby not snow nor storm 5 566. 


2945. oltre... ré on the one hand not... but, not only not... but 
(cp. neque... et). Theré clause often denotes the contrary of that set forth 
in the otre clause (so far from). Thus, ote dievoyOny mirore drocrepfioat dro- 
ddow re so Jar from ever thinking to deprive them of their pay I will give it to 
them X.A.7.7.48, @uooay . . . pire mpoddécev dddjdous ctupaxol Te ~cerGat 
they swore that they would not betray one anuther and that they would be allies 
2.2.8. Sootre... otvre ... ré re... otre is not used. 

a. Sometimes the negative may be added in the ré clause: ore éxeivos €ru 
karevonoe TO TE parretoyv ov« €5Hrov nether did he stop to consider and the oracle 
would not make it plain T.1. 126. 


2946. otre ... reod S. Ant. 763. obte ... re. . . obve BE. H. F. 1841. 


2947. ote... &€ is used when the second clause is opposed to the first ; 
as otre wdotd éoriy ofs drorhevoducda, pévovar 5é abrot obde mds Huepas fore Ta eri~ 
rHdea we have no vessels by which we can sail away; on the other hand, if we 
stay here, we haven't provisions even for a single day X. A.6. 3.16. Cp. E. Supp. 
223, P.R. 388 e, 389 a. 


2948. otte .. . od is rare in prose; as ote viderds, odk buBpos neither rain 
nor snow Hdt.8.98. Cp. S. Ant.249. ore... o8. . . ote A. Pr. 479, 0d 

. obve is generally changed to od . . . od8¢ in Attic prose. 

2949. obve .. . od8€ corresponds to the sequence of ré . . . dé in affirma- 
tive clauses. The emphatic ot5é here adds a new negative idea as after any 
other preceding negative; and is most common after otre . . . odre: neither 


- nor... no, nor yet (nor... either). otd€ is often followed by an 


2953] PARTICLES: otvxovv, ovKovy 663 


emphasizing particle, as a8, yé, wiv. Thus, otire wbdis ofte wodirel& obd€ > arity 
neither a State nor a constitution nor yet an individual P.R. 499 b, wire wacdela 

. pare StxacrHpia pHre voor unde dvdyxn undeula neither education nor courts 
of justice nor laws, no nor yet restraint P. Pr. 327 d. 

2950. A subordinate clause with ovdé may come between otre . .. otre. 
Thus, ore yap ws dpethovrd pe xarédXecwev 6 TaThp . . . awépnvey obde . . . map& 
oxnra: udprupas ot7’ ab tov dpOuor .. . éravépeper for neither did he show that 
my father left me in debt, nor yet has he adduced witnesses, nor did he put into 
the account the sum D. 27. 49. 


otKotyv, otKovv 


2951, otxotv interrogative: not therefore ? not then? (nonne, igitur? 
nonne ergo ?). Here the stress les on the inferential ody and an 
affirmative auswer is expected as a matter of course. ovxoty stands 
at the beginning of its clause. 

ovcoby . . . €& cor Soxofor Bovrever Oa ; mpds Ye A dpGor do you not then think 
that they lay their plans well ? Yes, with regard to what they see X. C. 7.1.8. 

a. When a negative answer is expected we have ovxody od (P. Phil. 43d). 

b. ovxodv and ody stand in parallel questions in X. A. 1. 6. 7-8. 

c. Some scholars write otxovy or ovx ofv for ovxody interrogative (and inferen- 
tial). 

2952. ovxotv inferential: then, well then, therefore, accordingly (ergo, 
‘igttur). Inferential oixoty was developed, probably in colloquial 
speech, from the interrogative use, the speaker anticipating the 
affirmative answer to his question and emphasizing only the infer- 
ence. From the negative question all that was left was an expres- 
sion of his own opinion on the part of the speaker. oixoty has 
become so completely equivalent to ody that a negative has to be 
added if one is required. 

obkoby, bray OH ph cOdvw, reratcopar well then, when my strength fails, I shall 
cease S. Ant. 91,4. . . rods dutverOar Kedevovras mbdeuov Trotety pooper ; odKohY 
brddouroy Sovretery or shall we say that those who bid us defend ourselves make 
war? Then it is left for us to be slaves D.8. 59. ovxoty is used even with 
imperatives ; as odxofy .. . ixavds éxérw accordingly let it suffice P. Phae. 274 b. 

a. Editors often differ whether, in certain cases, odxofy is interrogative or 
inferential. 


2953. otkovv not then, therefore not, so not, at any rate... not, 
surely not (non igitur, non ergo). Here od is strongly emphasized, 
and oty is either confirmative or inferential. otxow is usually placed 
at the beginning of its clause. 

a. In emphatic negative answers ; as otixouy Euovye Soxel certainly not, in my 
opinion at least X. 0.1. 9. 

b. In continuous discourse (P. L. 807 a). 

C. ovxouy .. . ye returns a negative answer with qualified acquiescence in a 
preceding statement. Thus, rovrwv dpa Lets éoriv doGevécrepos ; obxouy dy éxpvyor 


664 PARTICLES: ody [2954 


ye Thy werpwpevny is Zeus then weaker than these? Fate at least he surely can- 
not escape A. Pr. 517. 


d. In impatient or excited questions (non ? non igitur?). Thus, otxouy pels 
mor’, eir’? awaddaxéels rer; wilt thow not speak and so depart and be gone ? 
8. Ant. 244. 


2954. otk (ph) odv is to be distinguished from odxody or ovxovv, Thus, ordre 
kal melpa Tov cpadelev, odK ody kal Thy mody Ye THS opeTepas dperhs akodvres orepl- 
oKxey whenever they were fotled in any attempt they did not for this reason 
think it right to deprive thetr city of their valour T. 2. 48 (uh ody 8. 91). 

a. Hat. has otk dv (sometimes written ofcwy) to emphasize an idea opposed 
to what goes before (non tamen). Thus, raira d\éyorres rods Kporwujras ov« by 
éreiOov by these words they did not however persuade the men.of Croton 38,187. 


ovv 


2955. otv (Ionic, Lesbic, Doric dv), a postpositive particle, is either 
confirmatory or inferential. oty points to something already men- 
tioned or known or to the present situation. 


2956. Confirmatory otv in fact, at all events, in truth belongs properly to the 
entire clause, but usually, for purposes of emphasis, attaches itself to some other 
particle, to a relative pronoun, or at times to other words (P. A. 22b). On yoo», 
see 2830; on pév oby, 2901; on rovyapody, 2987. In some of its combinations 
with other particles ofy may be inferential or transitional. 


2957. &dd’ ody or GAN’ odv . . . ye (stronger than 8° ovv) well, at all events ; 
well, certainly, for that matter ; as 4X’ obv wovnpol ye parvduevor well, at all events 
they.dook like sorry fellows, that they are X.C.1.4.19, ddr? ofv Trocobréy y’ toh 
well, at any rate you know this at least S. Ph. 1805. 4d)’ ovv inay stand in the 
apodosis to an hypothetical proposition (P. Ph.91 b). 


2958. yap otv (and kai yap obv) for in fact (indeed, in any case) ; as ev yap 
ow réyers: for indeed thou sayest well S. Ant. 1255, évycecOe dxovorres - uédhw yap 
ouv drra iuiv epety cal ddAa you will projit by listening; for I am certainly going 
to tell you some other things P. A. 80c. 

Also to mark a consequence (X. A. 1.9.11), and in replies, as ov yap obv P. 
Phae. 277 e, and also when the speaker repeats an important word of his inter- 
locutor, as ¢yul yap ow P.G. 466 e. 


2959. 8 otv but certainly, at all events, anyhow, be that as it may with or 
without wév in the preceding clause. Here ofy shows that an unquestionable fact 
is to be set forth in its own clause; while the adversative 6¢ marks opposition 
to what has precedéd and implies that the foregoing statement is uncertain 
and liable to dispute: ‘be that true or not, at any rate what follows is certainly 
true.’ 9’ ofyisused (a) to set aside conjecture, surmise, or hearsay ; (b) to resume 
the main argument after long digression, and to cut short further discussion and 
come to the point ; (c), with imperatives, to denote assent marked by unwilling- 
ness, impatience, or indifference. Thus, (a) ef yey 3% Slkata roijow, ok ofda: 
alpjoouar 5° oby tuas whether I shall do what is right (or not), Ido not know; 
be that as it may, I will choose you X. A. 1.8.5, xal @&éyero Kipy Sofiva: 


2965] PARTICLES: ody, wép 665 


TONNE Xphuara, 7S’ obv crparia TéTe dwddwKe KGpos picdv rerrdpwy pnvaev and 
she is said to have given Cyrus a larye sum; at any rate Cyrus then gave the 
army four months’ pay 1.2.12; (b) ep. T. 1. 8, 6. 15, 8. 81. Resumptive 3° 
ody may also set aside doubtful statements. (c) od & oby Adye, ef cor TE Ad'yH Tis 
jdov} well speak on then, if thou hast delight in speaking 8. El. 891, orw 5 ofv 
dws iptv plrov however, be it as you wish S. O. C. 1205. 

et 8 ody = but if indecd, but of in point of fact; as 6 8" ofp re Kixtpérouro rob 
mpbabev Noyou butif he should deviate at all fromhis former statement S. 0. T. 851. 


2960. 8h obv certainly then; cp. otv 84. Thus, 7! dy of»; or ri ody 5%; 
well then pray? w&s 69 obv; how then pray ? obv &hra really then. 

2961. cite odv, obre otv : in alternative clauses ofy (indeed) is added to one 
or both clauses as emphasis may be desired: etre ojv . . . elte whether indeed 


... or, etre... elre odv whether... or indeed, or dre odv . . . elre obv whether 
indeed . . . or indeed. So also in exclusive clauses: obre (pyre) . . . ote 
(pire) obv neither . .. nor yet, ote (phre) ofv . . . odre (pire) netther indeed 
ee NOT. 


2962. ody often follows interrogative pronouns and adverbs (in dialogue) ; 
as tis otv; who pray ? tl otv, generally with the aorist, in impatient questions 
asks why that which is desired has not been done (2197 c). 


2963. ofp affixed to a relative pronoun has a generalizing force and makes it 
indefinite (339e). Such indefinite relative pronouns are construed like the 
indefinite 7!s or demonstratives ; and do not introduce relative clauses (unlike 
‘whosoever, etc., which are both indefinite and relative). 


So with adverbs (846), as érwcodv in any way, no matter how (= utique 
not = uicunque). Thus, 088’ drwooty not even in the slightest degree. 

a. Simply placed after relatives of» has a strengthening force; as @oep ody 
as in fact (often in parentheses), ofds wep of» just as in fact. 


2964. Inferential odv therefore, accordingly (igitur, ergo), usually classed as 
a conjunction, signifies that something follows from what precedes. Inferential 
ovy marks a transition to a new thought and continues a narrative (often after 
érel, érerd%, Ore), resumes an interrupted narration (T. 3.42, X.C.3. 3,9), and in 
general states a conclusion or inference, It stands alone or in conjunction with 
other particles. Thus, dvapxia av cal drakig évdustov quds daordcba. det obv 
TOD pep ToUs EpxovrTas eripererrépous yevér Pac Tos viv ray mpdcbev they were of 
the opinion that we would be overcome through our lack of leaders and discipline. 
Lt is imperative therefore that the leaders we have now should be much more 
watchful than those we had before X, A. 8, 2. 29. 

a. The inferential and transitional use is derived from the confirmative 
meaning, and is scarcely marked until Herodotus and the Attic poets. Cp. uéy 
oty. éel of in Hom, is sometimes used in transitions. 


Ep 
2965. wép (postpositive and enclitic) very, just, even. Cp. Epic 
wépe very much, and wepi in coniposition. In Attic prose rép is com- 
mon only with relatives (838 c) and conjunctions, 
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domep the very one who (i.e. none other), olds wep just such, va wep just 
where, &omep just as, in the very way in which, (sometimes not very different 
from ws, to which it is related as Scmep to Os), etwep if really. xalrep (Hom. xat 
.. . TEp) however much, though, Epic 7é wep just as. 

a. After other words especially in Epic and Lyric and in Aeschylus ; as uéver 
7d Oetov SovAla wep év dpevl the divine power remains in the mind though it be 
enslaved A. Ag. 1084, udxer’, dxviperds mep éralpov he fought, (though) sore 
grieving for his comrade P 459, éyé rep howbeit late Pind. Nem. 3. 80. 


why 
2966. wh4v an adverb, is used (a) as a preposition with the geni- 
tive (1700). meaning eacept, save, when that which is excepted isa 


single substantival idea; (b) as a conjunction, except, eacept that, save 
that, unless, only, but (often almost = dAAd). 


apeorhixecay . . , magar wAHY Midjrov all the Ionic cities had revolted except 
Miletus X.A.1. 1.6; oddels dryer mpds Bacthéa, wAHY ’OpbrTas éwexelpnoe NO ONE 
went off to the king save that Orontas made the attempt 1.9.29, rdv bv udvov 
Sédouxa but there is one thing and only one that I fear Ar. Plut. 199. A substan- 
tive-equivalent may follow 7)», not in the genitive, but in the case required by 
the verb of the sentence, as ovrf\Gov wdvres tAHY of Néwvos all assembled except 
the men under Neon X. A. 7.8, 2. 

a, wAHY ov only not, except (2753) ; wAhy i except, as od yap EdXA@ Y_ brakod- 
caer . . . ANY Wpodlkw we would not listen to any one (else) except Prodi- 
cus Ar. Nub. 361; wAhy dre except that; mdyv el except if, cp. ef uh (nisi st), 
after a negative why ef uy; often with the verb omitted, as oddels oldev.. . rh 
ef ris Gp’ dpus no one knows except perhaps some bird Ar. Av.601. 

b. rdjv may be followed by the infinitive, as ri coe wémpaxras mpayya wv 
revxew Kaka; what hast thou accomplished save to work mischief ? A,Eum. 1265. 


TE 


2967. ré and (postpositive, and enclitic as -que) is generally used 
with a correlative conjunction. 


2968. ré alone sometimes in prose links whole clauses or sentences which 
serve to explain, amplify, supplement, or to denote a consequence of, what 
precedes (and thus, and therefore, and as a result). Thus, 6 8 éyadéraivey.. ., 
éxédevo€é 7? abtov éx tod péoou élaracba but he was angry and (therefore) ordered 
him to get out of the way X.A.1.5. 14. Cp. 2978. 

a. This use of ré (ré consequential) is quite common in Herodotus and 
Thucydides, rather rare in Xenophon, and infrequent in other prose writers. 
It occurs also in poetry. 


N. —In poetry ré alone (cp. -gue) often connects single parallel nouns and 
pronouns so that the two connected ideas form a whole; as cxfmrpov ripas Te 
sceptre and prerogatives A. Pr. 171. Jn prose, participles and infinitives are occa- 
sionally linked by ré; as xa@zowrdp& ofca wrperovTus TE UGddov Hudecpevyn being 
fatrer and dressed more becomingly X.O, 10. 12, 
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2969. ré (or cat) meaning both may be followed by asyndeton (S. Ant. 296). 


2970. Hoiner often, aud Herodutus sometimes, adds té to relative pronouns 
and conjunctions introducing subordinate clauses, which are usually postpositive, 
So after 6s, dros, ofos, ws, dre, émei, ZvOa, 661, etc. Thus, dirnOev ék Ards, 8s re 
Geoior . . . dvdooer they were loved by Zeus, who rules over the gods B 069. This 
untrauslatable ré is probably connective (not indefinite), and belongs to the 
whole clause. It has the effect of showing that its clause corresponds in some 
way to the preceding clause. 6s ve is found in lyric poetry and in the lyric 
parts of tragedy (rarely in dialogue parts). dare, olés re became common. 


2971. This connective force is also seen when ré stands in the principal 
clause, sometimes both in the principal and in the subordinate clause, e.g. és xe 
Geots émimelOnrat, udda 7’ Exdvoy abrod whoscever obeys the gods, him especially 
they hear A 218, dry 7? tion, 7H 7’ etxovor otlyes dvipdy wheresoerver he rushes, 
there the ranks of men give way M 48. 


2972. Homer has ré after the codrdinating conjunctions kal, 34, o8dé, dAAg, 7; 
after #, uév, rép, ydp, and before dpa in questions. 


2973. re... ré usually serves to connect clauses, less frequently single 
words. In English and often suffices, but as... so is often in place. ré... 
ré is more common in poetry than in prose, but in prose more conunon than ré 
standing alone. Thus, rarip dvip&y te fedv re father of men and yods A S44, 
éuol re yap wodguior Aoovptor, col re vbr éx iords elo F enol for the Assyrians are 
enemies to me, and they are now more hostile to you than to me X.C.4, 5. 23, 
mept Ov eldévac re edddoTov ph eldévar Te alaxicrov knowledge of which is most 
excellent and ignorance most disgraceful P. G. 472 c. 

a. One clause may be negative, the other affirmative (‘T.2.22); but we 
usually have otre instead of ré ov. 


2974. réxator re? .. . xa often serves to unite complements, both similars 
and opposites. ré... xaf is not used when one clause is subordinate to another. 
The two words or clauses thus united may show a contrast, or the second may 
be stronger than the first. 7éis commonly separated from xal by one or more 
words. ré... xal is weaker than cal... xat, and will not easily bear the 
translation both .. . and. It is rare in colloquial Attic. Thus, dpxev re kai 
dpxerGa: to rule and be ruled X. A.1.9.4, xkadrduordy re Kal apioroy fairest and 
best 2.1.9, 7b 7 &pxer xal 7d Sovdcdery to rule and to be a slave A. Pr. 927, Bla re 
Kovx éxwv by force and not willingly 8. O. C. 935, yuprdoo . . . éaurdv re xal rods 
imrous to exercise himself and his horses X.A.1.2.7, Clauses dissimilar in form 
may be linked by ré.. . kal; as dexpivaro dia Bpaxéwy re kal atria Ta épwrdpeva 
he answered briefly and only the questions put to him P. Pr. 336 a. 


2975. ré... xal is often used of actions coincident in time, or of actions 
standing in a causal relation to each other ; as quépa re oxeddv brépaive Kal eis 76 
pécov Fxov ol &pxovres day was just breaking and (= when) the officers came into 
the centre of the camp X. A. 3.3.1 (temporal parataxis ; cp. 2169). 


2976. ré ... xal is sometimes used of alternatives (for eve . . . etre). 
Thus, Geo? re yap Oédovros . . . Kal wh Bédovros whether God wills or not A. Sept. 
427. Here cai... xal is more common (2877). 
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2977. We find re... kal... ré,7Te. . . kOL. 2. re... TEL. (88), 
we... TE... Kal, TELL. TEL. Kol... Te, TE... Kol... kok... Te 
But in prose ré before and after «ai is rare. 


2978. Whe ré follows re... xai, ré does not point back to cal, but denotes 
an addition to the preceding member (and besides). ‘Thus, rely re mepreddyres 
kal vais wapaddvres Pdpoy te‘rakdpevor both destroying their walls and surrender- 
ing their ships and besides assessing tribute on themselves T.1.108. Cp. 2968. 


2979. xal re is Epic; elsewhere the caf of xal . . . re belongs to the whole 
clause (A. Ch. 252). 


2980. Gddws te kal both in other ways and especially, on other grounds and 
particularly, or simply especially. This combination usually stands béfore con- 
ditional clauses (or clauses with a conditional participle), causal, and temporal 
clauses. ‘Thus, yaderdy ofuat duaBaiver drwWs Te Kal wodeulwy wohdAGy Eumpoo bev 
bytwy I think it hard to cross, especially when the enemy faces us in full force 
X.A.5.6.9, wdvrwr .. . dmoorepeic bar Nimnpby éoTe. . ., EAdws TE Kay UT éxOpot 
Tw TOTO cupBalyy it is grievous to be deprived of anything, especially if this hap- 
pens to any one at the hands of a personal enemy D,18.5. Cp. ra 7? &Mra 
ériunoe kal puplous dwxe Sapexots he bath honoured me in other ways and gave 
me ten thousand darics X.A.1.38.3. 


2981. rt... 5éis used when a writer begins as if he were going simply to 
add the second member (both .. . and), but instead cunérasts it with the first. 
This combination of copulative and adversative particles is often rendered less 
harsh by the form of the 6¢ clause and by other reasons. (a) The dé clause 
contains a xal; as dua (€recra, re, woAAa XO, Woatruws) 3é Kal; ¢.g. #v Te TH TOY 
ér Gy rocgoet woddaxod 5é xat GdAdoM, lit. both tn the construction of epic poetry 
but also tn many other cases P. R.394¢. (b) The second clause contains a 
formula with dé but not with cai; as grc 64, rf dé, 7d dé Kepddatoy, wera O€ Tabra. 
Thus, mpérepév re . . . viv d€ (both) formerly ... but now X, H.7.1.24. Cp. 
P. L. 664 b, 947-a, 967d. (c) After a considerable interval occasioned by the 
extension of the ré clause, it is natural to resume with dé. So T. 6. 88,1, X. A. 
7.8.11, X.C.2. 1.22, L. 2.17, 


2982. Rare combinations are, ¢.g. : 

3... Té instead of }... # Thus, 4 raldes veapol xfpal te yuvatkes either 
young children and (= or) widowed women B289. re... 4 is often emended 
in X. O, 20.12, P. Men. 95 b. 

ve. . . 088 (und€) with 7é instead of otre (uAre) ; as E. 1. T. 697, P. Pol. 271 e. 
ré is not followed by otre (yjre). 


2983. Position of ré.-—7é usually follows the word with which the sentence 
or sentence-part to be connected is most concerned. Apart from many irregu- 
jarities there are certain exceptions to this rule which are commonly observed. 

a. té may come between two words which go closely together, as between 
article (preposition, attributive genitive) and its noun. Thus, 76 re BapBapixdy 
kal 7d “EAnundy the barbarian and the Greek force X. A.1.2.1, efue mpds re 
AovTpa kal Aewdvas I will go to the bathing places and the meadows S. Aj. 654 
(for pds Aourpa re). But 7 wédes Te kal quets of vdpoe the State and we the laws 
P. Cr. 53 a. 
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b. 7vé connecting an entire clause stands as near as possible to the begin- 
ning. Cp. X. A. 1.8.3. 

c. 7é may stand after a word or expression which, though common to two 
members of a clause, is placed either at the beginning (especially after a prepo- 
sition) or in the second member. Thus, & re de? pidca kal (& Sef) rordéma Fas 
voulferv what we must consider as belonging to our friends and what to our ene- 
mies X.C. 5.2.21, év re 7G Oepporépw cai pwixporépw in the hotter and colder 
P. Phil. 24b, dace plrov dvdpa re cogdrarov a man dear to all and most wise 
Ar, Vesp. 1277. 

d. The freer position of ré is often due to the fact that several words are 
taken as forming a single notion. Thus, # xadAlorn Oy wodirela re wal 6 KddA- 
oros dvip the very noblest constitution and the noblest man P. R. 562 a. 


¥ 
TOL 


2984. roi (postpositive and enclitic) in truth, surely, doubtless, mark 
you, be assured, you (must) know, was originally the dative of feeling 
(1486) of ov. 

a. This rof (Sanskrit t@), found in all dialects, is to be distinguished from 
Doric rol (= col) from tro (Skt. toé). of may thus occur in the same sen- 
tence with cot; as roraira rol co... . Adyw SB. fr. 25, 


2985. rol is often used in statements of a general truth and in expressions 
of personal conviction (sometimes with a tone of hesitation); in remarks of a 
confidential nature; to introduce an explanation; and in general where the 
special attention of the person addressed is desired. of often gives an easy and 
familiar tone toa reply. Thus, 7&v ro: paralwy dvipdow ppovnpdtrey h yAGoo’ 
adrnOys ylyverac Kxartyyopos true it is that of men’s vain concetts their tongue ts 
the true accuser A. Sept. 458, dei ror 6 Ké8ys Abyous Tivas dvepevra for Cebes, you 
know, is always investigating some speculation or other P. Ph. 63 a. 

a. 7ofmay emphasize particular words, as éyw rot, éyol rot, cé ror; and other 
words not pronouns. 


2986. rol is frequently used after other particles, as dad, dp, yé, 64 (and 
yé rou 54, CP. 54 Tor... ye), ewel Lecause, ph, ob (otro). On #ro, see 2858 ; on 
xatrot, 2893 5 on pérro, 2917. 


2987. The inferential conjunctions rovydp, rovyapotv, tovydprot, Toé- 
vey contain roi, the locative of the demonstrative ré, which case had 
the meaning of r@ (74) therefore, on this account, so lit. by that, 
therein. (This ro is chiefly Epic, and stands at the beginning of the 
verse. Cp. 76 therefore 1176, S. Ph. 142.) 

Tovyap (prepositive; Ionic and poetic) therefore, wherefore, so then, that is 
surely the reason why (often to announce a purpose). 
rovyapody, rowyapro. (both prepositive) are more emphatic than rovydp. The 

final syllable of rorydpro: is the rot of 2084. 
rolvuv (postpositive and post-llomeri¢ ; - vy 2927) is transitional (now then, fur- 

ther) or inferential (therefore, accordingly ; less emphatic than rovydp).  Toi- 

vey is common when a speaker refers to something present in his mind, when 
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he continues or resumes what be has been saying, and when he passes to a 
new aspect of a subject. It is often found with imperatives (cxédme rely 
P. Cr. 51¢). 


os, ds 
2988. Demonstrative ds (also accented us, ds) thus, so is originally 
an ablative from the demonstrative stem 6- (from go-), from which 


come the article and és he in xat és, 7 8 ds (1113). For the -s, see 
341. Cp. also ade thus. 


So cal &s even so, nevertheless, 005’ (und’) ws not even thus, in no wise, os 
airws (woatrws) in the same way, just so (ablative of 6 adrés). ws érépus (lit. thus 
otherwise, in that other way) quite otherwise and ws &dn6Qs (lit. thus truly) in 
very truth also probably belong here. 

a. In some cases it is uncertain whether os is demonstrative or relative; 
e.g. ws in exclamatory clauses. Cp. 2998, 3001. 


2989. Relative és as, how is originally an ablative (in which way) 
from the relative stem w-, whence come also és, 7, 6. For the -s, see 
341. Relative és has various uses as an adverb or a conjunction, all 
of which represent the primitive meaning. 


Relative o; as an Adverb 


2990. In comparative clauses, often correlated with ovrws. Thus, ricrds Hr, 
Os ipets emieracbe I was faithful, as you know X. A.3. 8.2, éxédeuce rods “EAAqvas, 
ts vopos abrots eis udxny, cvrw raxOfvar he ordered the Greeks (thus) to be sta- 
tioned as was their custom for battle 1.2.15. Cp. 2462 ff. In similes and com- 
parisons, 2481 ff. 


2991. ws is rarely used for # after comparatives ; as uj pou mpoxydov paccov 
ws euol yAuxd care not for me further than I wish A. Pr, 629, Cp. 1671. 


2992. In adverbial clauses ws is often used parenthetically ; as as euol doxe? 
as it scems to me. Instead of ws doxe?, ws Zoixe the personal construction is often 
preferred ; as dwém\evoay, ws wey Tots rrelorors €ddKouy, Pidoriunbévres they sailed 
away out of jealousy, as it seemed to most people X. A. 1.4.7. 


2993. as restrictive for (cp. wt), involving the judgment of the observer, 
occurs often in elliptical phrases ; as (Bpactdas) Hv ovdé ddvvaros, ws Aaxedarudvios, 
elrety Brasidas was, for a Lacedaenonian, not a bad speaker either T. 4. 84, 
Tatra axotods Bépins Os éx kaxdv exdpy on hearing this Xerxes rejoiced as much 
es could be expected considering his misfortunes Hdt. 8.101. On as restrictive 
with the dative, cp. 1495 a, 1497 ; with the absolute infinitive, 2012. 


2994. os is often used to heighten a superlative (1086). 

2995. With numerals and words indicating degree os means about, nearly, 
noi far from ; as owhiras x wv ws revraxorlous having about five hundred hoplites 
X. A. i. 2.3, &s él word for the most part P. R.377 b (lit. about over the great(er) 
part). 
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2996. ws often indicates the thought or the assertion of the subject of the prin- 
cipal verb or of some other person prominent in the sentence. Here ws expresses 
a real intention or an avowed plea. . So often with participles (2086) ; and also 
with the prepositions eds, éwl, mpés; as dmémheov. .. €k THs Dexehlas as és ras 
"Adqvas they sailed away from Sicily as though bound for Athens 'T. 6.61. 


2997. as Ekawros means cach for himself; as dwémhevoar e& ‘EXdqorébrtou os 
éxacro. (dwérdevcar) kara wores they sailed away from the Hellespont each to his 
own State T. 1. 89. 


2998. os cxclamatory (2682) may be the relative adverb ws how, the relative 
clause originally being used in explanation of an exclamation. Exclamatory as 
has also been explained as &s demonstrative (80). 


2999. On as in wishes, see 1815. 


Relative ds as a Conjunction 


3000. s conjunctive is found in dependent clauses. 


Declarative : that, like érz. Cp. 2577 ff., 2614 ff. 

Final : that, in order that ; like iva, but not used in standard Attic prose. Cp. 2193. 

Object clauses after verbs of effort: that, like érws; cp. 2209. Rarely after 
verbs of fearing: that. Cp. 2235. 

Causal: as, inasmuch as, since, seeing that, like ére, éwel, etc. Cp, 2240. 

Consecutive: so that, like écre. Usually with the infinitive, sometimes with the 
indicative. Cp. 2260. 

Temporal: after, like éref; sometimes when, whenever. Crp. 2883. 


3001. as is often found before sentences apparently independent, where it is 
sometimes explained as a conjunction with the verb suppressed. Thus, os rd’ 
éxotca waidds ob weOjocouat (know) that of my own accord I will not relinguish my 
child E. Hec. 400, &s 3% ob poe répavvos Apyelwy ere (do you mean) that you for- 
sooth shall be lord and master of Argives A. Ag. 1633. Some scholars regard 
this és as causal, others regard it as demonstrative, others as comparative. 


as as, like 


3002. os as, like (postpositive) in Hom., as épvifes as T 2, stands 
for pws, which is of uncertain origin. 


&s to 
3003. as to, a preposition with persons (once in Hom., p 218) ‘s 
obseure in origin. 


SOME GRAMMATICAL AND RHETORICAL FIGURES 


3004, Anacoliithon (évaxddovboy inconsequent), or grammatical incen- 
sistency, is inadvertent or purposed deviation in the structure of a 
sentence by which a construction started at the beginning is not fol- 
lowed out consistently. Anacoluthon is sometimes real, sometimes 
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only slight or apparent. It is natural to Greek by reason of the 
mobility and elasticity of that language; but in English it could 
not be tolerated to an equal exteut because our tongue—a speech 
of few inflected forms-——is much more rigid than Greek. 


3005. Anacoluthon is, in genera}, caused either (a) by the choice of some 
form of expression more convenient or more effective than that for which tlie 
sentence was grammatically plauned ; at times, too, the disturbing influence is 
the insertion of a brief expression of an additional thought uot foreseen at the 
start. Or (b) by the intrusion of some explanation requiring a parenthesis of 
such an extent that the connection is obscured or the continuation of the origi- 
nal structure made difficult. In this case the beginning may be repeated, or 
what has already been said may be summed up in a different grammatical form 
and sometimes with the addition of a resumptive particle, such as 6%, ofy well 
then, then, as I was saying (X. A. 1. 8. 18, 3.1. 20, XC. 3.38.9). So with sé 
('T.8. 29.2). . 

3006. Anacoluthon usually produces the effect of naturalness and liveliness, 
sometimes of greater clearness (as after long parentheses), or of brevity, force, 
or concentration. 


3007. Anacoluthon is either natural or artificial, Natural anacoluthon is 
seen in the loose and discursive style of Herodotus; in the closely packed sen- 
tences of Thucydides, who hurries from one thought to another with the least 
expenditure of words ; and in the slovenliness of Andocides. Artificial or rhe- 
torical anacoluthon is the result of a deliberate purpose to give to written lan- 
guage the vividness, naturalness, and unaffected freedom of the easy flow of 
conversation, and is best seen in the dialogues of Plato. Such anacoluthon is 
usually graceful and free from obscurity. 


3008. There are very many forms of anacoluthon, eg. 


a. Many cases are due to the fact that. a writer conforms his construction, 
not to the words which he has just used, but to another way in which the ante- 
cedent thought might have been expressed: the construction mpds rd voodpevor 
(or onpatdpevoy) according to what ts thought. Cp. 2148 and X. H. 2.2.3, 8.0. 
T. 353, EE. Hec. 970. 

b. Some cases are due to changes in the subject, as T. 1.18. 2. 

c. Many cases occur in connection with the use of a participle (2147, 2148). 

d. Codrdinate clauses connected by 72... kal, kal... Kal, ore . . . obre, 
4... # often show anacoluthon, especially when a finite verb takes the place 
of a participle. Cp. 2147 c, and T. 5. 61. 4, 6.32.3, 7.47, 1-2. 

e. The nominative ‘‘in suspense’? may stand at the head of a sentence 
instead of another case required by the following construction. This involves a 
redundant pronoun. Thus, Tpdétevos 5¢ cal Mévwy, éwelaep eloly buérepor edepyérac 

. wéupare atrovds Sefpo (for pdtevoy cai Mévwva .. . réupare Se0po) X. A.2. 
5.41. Cp. ‘' Phe prince that feeds great natures, they will slay him:*? Ben Jonson. 

f. The accusative often stands absolutely when at the head of a sentence. 
Thus, ddA phy xal tias ye .. 2, TOv pev pebéter kal yeboerat éxdy, as dy HyFrat 
dgetvw abrov rovhrewv, &s 8... pedferar hut furthermore as regards honours, 
those he will partake of and be glad to taste which he thinks will make hima 
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better man, but others he will shun P. R.591 e, “EdXnvas rods év TH’ Agla oixodvras 
obdéy rw capés Aéyerar ef Erovrar (for A€eyoucey ef Ewovrac OY AéyeTar ExerGar) as to 
the Grecks who dwell in Asia there ts as yet no certain intelligence whether they 
are tu accompany the expedition X. C. 2. 1.5. 

g. A main clause may take the construction of a parenthetical clause (T. 
4.93. 2). Here belongs the attraction into the relative clause of a verb that 
should have been principal. So after as Axovoa, ws ofuat, ws Aéyovor, etc. Thus, 
r6d€ Ye phy, ws oiuat, wept abrod dvayKatdrarop elvac (for éorl) Aéyew this indeed 
ts, as I think, most necessary to state about it P.Phil.20d. Often in Hdt., as 
as 8° ey fixovoa .. . elvar abrov ‘ldavOdpoou .. . mdrpwv but as I have heard he 
was the uncle of Idanthyrsus on the father’s side 4.76. A construction may be 
introduced by ér: or ws and then pass to the infinitive, or the infinitive may 
precede and a finite verb follow (2628). 

h. After a subordinate clause with parentheses the main clause sometimes 
follows in the form of an independent sentence (DP. A. 28 ¢, ep. 36a). 

i. An infinitive may resume the idea set forth by the principal verb; as rod 
5€ Geo rdrrovros, ws yd @HOny te kal brédaBov, didocodobyTd pe Sety Chv xTr. 
whereas when God orders me, as I think and believe, to pass my life in the pur- 
suit of wisdom, ete. P. A.28e. Cp. X.H.7.4. 35. 

j. Anacoluthon is sometimes due to the desire to maintain similarity of form 
between contrasted expressions ; as ros uév yap immoxerravpous ofpat e-ywye Toh- 
Rots ev drropety r&v avOparos ynipnuévwr ayabGr bras Set ypijoGat, woddo?s 6 rGv 
immo twepixitwv Hddwy TOs altdv xph dwodavew for I think that the horse-cen- 
taurs were at a loss how to make use of many conveniences devised for men and 
how to enjoy many of the pleasures natural to horses X.C. 4.3.19. Here rod- 
dofs 5€ is used as if it were to be governed by xpfoGa, instead of which atréy 
droXavey is substituted. 


3009. Anadiplisis (dvadirAwsis doubling) is the rhetorical repeti- 
tion of one or several words. Cp. “The Isles of Greece, the Isles of 
Greece, where burning Sappho loved and sung:” Byron. 

OnBar 5é, OFBa wodus dorvyelrwr, pel’ hudpairy pwlay éx péons THs “ENAddos 
dvipracra: Thebes, Thebes, a neighbouring city, in the course of one day has 
been extirpated from the midst of Greece Aes.3. 183. 


3010. Anaphora (dvagopa carrying back) is the repetition, with 
emphasis, of the same word or phrase at the beginning of several 
successive clauses. This figure is also called epanaphora or epana- 
lensis. Op. “Strike as I would Have struck those tyrants! Strike 
deep as my curse! Strike! and but once:” Byron. 

obo yap Toddods wey THv worirGy els rods modeutous é€jrAacay, woAddov’s 5? ddlxws 
droxrelvavres atdgous érolnoay, ToAdovs 5° érertuous dvras drivous karéornoay many 
of the citizens they drove out to the enemy; many they slew unjustly and left 
unburied ; many who were in possession of their civic rights they deprived of 
them L.12.21. Cp. D/18. 48, 75, 121, 310. 


3011. Anastrophe (dvacrpody return) is the use, at the beginning 
of one clause, of the same word that concluded the preceding clause. 
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Also called epanastrophe. Cp. “Has he a gust for blood? Blood 
shall fill his cup.” 

od SAjmrou KrycipOvra divarac Seweer 50? dud, eue © eiwep ekeréykerv evipcter, abroy 
otK ay éypawaro for surely it cannot be that he is prosecuting Clesiphon on my 
account, and yet would not have indicted me myself, if he had thought that he 
could convict me D.18. 13. 


3012. Antistrophe (dvricrpody turning about) is the repetition of 
the same word or phrase at the end of successive clauses. 

boris 3° ev 7T@ mpdtw Abyw Thy Widow aire? Spxov aire?, vduov aire?, Snpoxpar lav 
aire? whoever in his first speech asks for your vote as a favour, asks the sur- 
render of your oath, asks the surrender of the law, asks the surrender of the 
democratic constitution Aes, 3. 198. 


3013. Antithesis (dvriMco1s opposition) is the contrast of ideas ex- 
pressed by words which are the opposite of, or are closely contrasted 
with, each other. Cp. “Wit is negative, analytical, destructive; 
Humor is creative: Whipple. 

bv dy éx xpnorav patra ra wpdypuara-rhs wédews yéyove, 51a Tobrwy édmrifere 
tay altrey mpakewy éx pavruy alta xpyora yernoerOa; do you expect that the 
affairs of state will become prosperous instead of bad by the same measures by 
which they have become bad instead of prosperous ? 1. 2.26. 

a. Antithesis is sometimes extended to a parallelism in sense effected (1) by 
the use of two words of opposite meaning in the expression of one idea, (2) by 
the opposition of ideas which are not specifically contrasted in words. 


3014. Aporia (dropia doubt) is an artifice by which a speaker feigns 
doubt as to where he shall begin or end or what he shall do or say, 
ete. Op. “Then the steward said within himself, What shall I 
do?” St. Luke 16. 3. 


drop& Trot rpwrov prnc0S Tam uncertain what I shall recall first D. 18, 129. 
When the doubt is between two courses it is often called diaporésis. 


3015. Aposiopésis (drooidryois becoming silent) is a form of ellipse 
by which, under the influence of passionate feeling or of modesty, a 
speaker comes to an abrupt halt. Examples 2352 d, D. 18. 3, 22,198, 
8. O. T.1289, Ar. Vesp. 1178. Cp. “ Massachusetts and her people... 
hold him, and his love . . . and his principles, and his standard of 
truth in utter — what shall I say ?— anything but respect :” Webster. 


3016. Asyndeton (dovvderov not bound together) is the absence of 
conjunctions in a series of codrdinate words or phrases. See 2165 ff. 

a. Here is sometimes placed the omission of the verb after uA (uh ot ye, wh 
yap, etc.) 5 aS wh Tp.Bas Eri (sroreio Ge) no more delays! S§. Ant. 577, rls obxl xaré- 
wrvoev dy cob; wh yap (elré) rs wodews ye, und’ éuot who would not have reviled 
you? Do not say the State, nor me D. 18.200. Cp. 946, 1599. 


3017, Brachylogy(BpaxvAcyia brevity of diction, abbreviated expres- 
sion or construction) 1s a concise form of expression by which an 
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element is not repeated or is omitted when its repetition or use 
would make the thought or the grammatical construction complete. 
The suppressed element must be supplied from some corresponding 
word in the context, in which case it often appears with some change 
of forin or construction; or it must be taken from the connection of 
the thought. 


a. Brachylogy and ellipse cannot always be distinguished sharply. In 
ellipse the suppressed word is not to be supplied from a corresponding word in 
the context ; and, in general, ellipse is less artificial and less dependent on the 
momentary and arbitrary will of the speaker or writer. Compendious Compari- 
son (1501), Praegnans Constructio (3044), and Zeugma (3048) are forms of 
brachylogy. 


3018. There are many forms of brachylogy; for example: 

a. One verbal form must often be supplied from another ; ¢.g. a passive from 
an active, an infinitive from a finite verb, a participle from an infinitive. Thus, 
Thy Tav wédas Syotv wahrov H THy éavTdy dpav (Syovuévnv) rather to ravage the 
territory of their neighbours than to see their own (being ravaged) T.2.11, rabra 
éyd cot ob} relBopat . . ., oluat O€ obde BAov dvOpurwy obdéva (welGecGai cor) of this 
Iam not persuaded by you and I do not believe that any other human being is 
either P. A. 25e, otre mdoxovres kaxdy ovdev ot're wéddovres (doxer) neither suf- 
Jering, nor being likely (to suffer), any evil 1.12. 103, dvexdpnoar 5é cal ol AOn- 
vato.. . ., émevdy kal éxelvous eldov (dvaxwpyoavras) and the Athenians too with- 
drew when they saw that they (the Lacedaemonians) had done so T. 3. 16. 

b. A verb must often be supplied from a codrdinate or subordinate clause 
either preceding or following. Thus, @yepe xal od rHvd’, yd 6é o€ do you wake 
her, as I (wake) you A. Eun. 140, éav dé adréxenp pdr wh (7), Bovdebon 5é Odvardy 
tis Eros Erépyw if a person shall not kill with his own hand, but if some one shall 
suggest murder to another P.L.872a; gldous voul{ove’ ovemep av moots oeder 
(voul&y) regarding as friends even those whom thy husband (so regards) E. Med. 
1153. A verb is rarely supplied from the subordinate to the main construction. 

c. In clauses with 2, xp} etc.: tva palyno de dutyvovres ols dei (dubverv) that you 
may seem to assist those you ought (to assist) T. 38.18. When a form of ruyxdrw 
stands in the subordinate clanse; dmémevoay ws Exacta ervxov (dromhédorres) 
they sailed away as each best could T. 4. 25. ° In conditional clauses when the 
protasis indicates that the assertion made in the apodosis holds true of a person 
or a thing more than of any other person or thing (elrep tes kal &dAos, elrep Tov, 
clrep word, ws Tes Kal dos, etc.) ; as cvuppéper 8° dyiv, elrep Ty Kal EAA, Td viKay 
victory is of advantage to you, if it (is of advantage) toany X.C.3.3.42. Hence 
et Tes (1rov, oGev) is almost = ris, etc. (T. 7.21.5). 

d. Compound verbs (especially those compounded with perd and é£) are often 
so used that the force both of the compound and of the simple verb is requisite 
to the meaning. Thus, (oi A@nvator) peréyvwoar Kepxipatos tuppaxlar wh worvhoa- 
cOa the Athenians changed their minds and decided not to make an alliance 
with the Corcyraeans V1, 44. 

e. A compound verb on its second occurrence often omits the preposition 
(rarely vice versa); as amepydinra: . .. elpydgero P. Ph, 104d. Euripides is 
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fond of such collocations as trdxovcoy Exovcov Alc.400. Cp. the dilference in 
metrical value of repeated words in Shakespeare, as ‘‘ These violént desires 
have violent ends.” 

N, —In kal guppetioxw xai dépw ris atrias I share and bear alike the guilt 
(S. Ant. 537) dépw, though capable of taking the partitive genitive, is influenced 
by évuperioxw ad has the force of tuudépw. 

£. From a following verb of special meaning a verb of more general meaning, 
such as qovety, ylyvecOar, efvar, must be supplied with the phrases oddéy dro F, 
Go re H, TL GAO F. Examples in 946, 2652, 2778. 

g. A verb of saying or thinking must often be supplied from a foregoing verb 
of exhorting, commanding, announcing, or from any other verb that implies say- 
ing or thinking. Thus, KpirdBovdos cat’ Amoddddwpos Kedevouel ye TpidKovTa pyOy 
ringcarba, abrot bé éyyvaeGa: Critobulus and ‘Apolludorus urge me to set a pen- 
alty of thirty minae, and (say) that they themselves are sureties P. A. 38 b. 

h. When two verbs taking the same or different cases have an object in com- 
mon, that object is expressed only once, and usually is dependent on the nearer 
verb. See 1634, 1635. 

i, A substantive or a verb is often to be supplied from asubstantive or a verb 
related in meaning : vavpaxjoavras ular (vavpax lav) having Sought one (sea~sight) 
Ar, Ran. 698, 4 wey €rera els ha Gdro .. ., Leds 58 ddy pds SGpa (€Bn) she then 
sprang into the sea, but Zeus (went) to his abode A532. 

j. The subject of a sentence is often taken from a preceding object or from 
some other preceding noun in an oblique case without a pronoun of reference to 
aid the transition, Thus, ee@dBnoav pév Tos moddovs ovk elddras Ta Tpagod Eva, 
Kal Egevyov (ot woddol) they frightened away most of the citizens, a were in 
ignorance of the plot and began to fly T. 8.44. Cp. 943. 

k. In general an object is frequently omitted when it can readily be supplied 
from the context. Thus, éyxety (rdv oivov) éxéXeve he gave orders to pour in (the 
wine) X.A.4.3,13. An unemphatic pronoun in an oblique case is often omitted 
when it can be supplied from a preceding noun. Cp. 1214. 

1, A dependent noun must often be supplied, in a different construction, from 
one codrdinate clause to another. Thus, Spxous €\aGov xal Zdrav rapa DapvaBd tov 
they received oaths from Pharnabazus and gave him theirs X.H.1.3.9. Soin 
contrasts where one member is to be supplied from the other, as odx éxelvos 
(éxelvnv), GAN éxelvyn xelvov evOdd’ Hyayer he did not bring (her) here, but she 
brought him EH, Or. 742. 

m. From a preceding word its opposite must often be supplied, especially an 
affirmative after a negative. Thus, duedjods Grmep of woddoi (émipedodvrar) 
neglecting the very things which most people (care for) P. A.36b. This laxity of 
expression is especially frequent in the case of éxagros, ris, or mdvves, to be 
supplied after ovSels (undels), as pndels thy drepBodhy Oavydoyn, ddra pet’ ebvolas 6 
Adyw Oewpyodrw let no one wonder at the extravagance of my statement, but let 
(every one) consider kindly what I say D. 18.199. Cp. ‘‘ No person held to ser- 
vice or labor in one state . . ., escaping into another, shall... be discharged 
from said service or labor, but shall be delivered up, etc.’?: U.S. Constitution. 

n. The same word though placed only once may stand in two different con- 
structions ; as aivéw dé xal révde (véuov) . . . wre Tov drdov Tlepoéwy pydéva 7 Oy 
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éwuTot olkeréwy . . . dvyKxecrov waGos Epdav and I approve also this custom that 
no one of the other Persians shall do irremediable hurt to any one of his own 
servants Hdt. 1.137. Here wndéva is both subject and object of épdew, 

o. An assertion may be made concerning an action or a thing when the 
absence of that action or thing is meant (res pro ret defectu). Thus, ef 7? dp? dy’ 
evxwdfs éripéuperar whether then he blames us on account of an (unfulfilled) 
vow A G5, év # kal repl ypnudrwy kal rept driulas &vOpwroe xivdtvevourcy on which 
charge men run the risk both of (loss of) money and civil degradation 1). 29. 
16. So ddvauts powerlessness, pudraxh neglect of the watch, pedérnua lack of 
liberal exercise. 


3019. Catachrésis (xardypyors misuse of a word) is the extension of 
the meaning of a word beyond its proper sphere; especially a vio- 
lent metaphor. In English : “a palatable tone,” “ to take arms against 
a sea of troubles.” 

Saidmos extraordinary, Savudows decided, strange, capital, dunxdvws and 
breppuas decidedly, drorredw expect, vavororety xbova E. Med. 682, Such usages 
are less often occasioned by'the poverty of the language than by the caprice of 
the writer. 


3020. Chiasmus (yiacpds marking with diagonal lines like a X) is 
the crosswise arrangement of contrasted pairs to give alternate 
stress. By this figure both the extremes and the means are cor- 
related. Cp. “Sweet is the breath of morn, her rising sweet”: 
Milton. 


éy o Opa 

\7% ay ode exwv xal pix play having 
one body and one soul D.19. 227. 

poxny play 
So rogotrov od guoh copurepos ef tydKoUTou ByTos THALKOCS’ Hy; are you at your 
age so much wiser than I at mine? P.A.25d, wav pév Epyor r&v 8 tos Aéyorras 
re xal mparrovras lit. doing every deed and uttering every word P.R. 494e, S0v- 
Aeverw kal ApxerOar . . . Apxew xal Seordfey to be a slave and be ruled... to 

rule and be amaster P. Ph. 80 a. 


3021. Climax (xdizag ladder) is an arrangement of clauses in suc- 
cession whereby the last important word of one is repeated as the 
first important word of the next, each clause in turn surpassing its 
predecessor in the importance of the thought. Cp. “But we glory 
in tribulations also: knowing that tribulation worketh patience...and 
experience, hope; and hope maketh not ashamed ”: Romans v. 3-5. 

otk elroy wey Tabra, odk %ypawa 5é, ovd! eypawa pév, od émpéoBevoa dé, 008° 
érpés Bevoa pév, odk erecoa dé OnBatovs I did not utter these words without propos- 
ing a motion; nor did I propose a motion without becoming ambassador; nor 
did I become ambassador without convincing the Thebans D.18.179; cp. 4.19. 
This figure is very rare in Greek. 


3022. Ellipse (@ArAcuis leaving out, defect) is the suppression of a 
word or of several words of minor importance to the logical expres- 
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sion of the thought, but necessary to the construction. Ellipse gives 
brevity, force, and liveliness; it is usually readily to be supplied, 
often unconscious, and appears especially in commou phrases, con- 
structions, and expressions of popular speech (such as -& dvdxwv 
Aéovra to judge a lion from his claws). 


a. Ellipse occurs in the case of substantives and pronouns, subject, object, 
finite verbs, main clauses, and (less often) subordinate clauses. .See the Index 
under Eillipse. 


3023. Enallage (éva\Aayy interchange) is the substitution of one 
grammatical form for another, as plural for singular (1006-1008). 
Thus: “They fall successive, and successive rise”: Pope. 


3024. Euphemism (cidymicpds lit. speaking favourably) is the sub- 
stitution of a less direct expression in place of one whose plainer 
meaning might be unpleasant or offensive. Thus: “The merchant 
prince had stopped payment” (for “became bankrupt’’). 


ouudopa occurrence for drixnua misfortune, érépws otherwise = not well, 
evppdvy ‘the kindly time’ for we night, edworupos left (lit. of good omen, whereas 
the left was the unlucky side), ef 7: ra0o if anything should happen to him = 
if he should die. 


3025. Hendiadys (év 4 dvotv one by two) is the use of two words 
connected by a copulative conjunction to express a single com- 
plex idea; especially two substantives instead of one substantive 
and an adjective or attributive genitive. 


xpbvw xal rodopkla by length of time and siege = by a long siege D. 19. 128, 
év ani ktpacl re in the waves of the sea E. Hel. 226, dowldwy re xal orparot = 
atrdopnévov otpatrod armed force S. E1. 36. 


3026. Homoioteleuton (épo.07édeutos ending alike) is end-rhyme in 
clauses or verses. 


Thy pev dpxny els Toy wédepov Karéornoay ws edevOepdcovres Tods "EAAnvas, éri 5e 
TedeuTAs ovrw ToAdovs abt&y éxddrous érolncay, Kal ris wev huerépas wédews rods 
"Iwvas aréornoay, €& fs amgxnoay cal 8 Hv woddrdns érdOnoay in the beginning 
they entered upon the war with the avowed object of liberating the Greeks, at the 
end they have betrayed so many of them, and have caused the Ionians to revolt 
from our State, from which they emigrated and thanks to which they were often 
saved I. 4.122. Cp. S. Aj.62-65. Homvoioteleuton is most marked in paromoztosis. 


3027. Hypallage (é7raAAayy exchange) is a change in the relation 
of words by which a word, instead of agreeing with the case it logi- 
cally qualifies, is made to agree grammatically with another case. 
Hypallage is almost always confined to poetry. 

éua xydea Gvpoh the troubles of my spirit £197, vetkos dvdpGy Evvaimov kindred 
strife of men for strife of kindred men 8. Ant. 794. Here the adjective virtually 
agrees with the rest of the phrase taken as a compound. 
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3028. Hyperbaton (irépBaroy transposition) is the separation of 
words naturally belonging together. Such displacement usually 
gives prominence to the first of two words thus separated, but some- 
times to the second also. In prose hyperbaton is less common than 
in poetry, but even in prose it is frequent, especially when it secures 
emphasis on an important idea by placing it at the beginning or 
end of a sentence. At times hyperbaton may mark passionate 
excitement. Sometimes it was adopted to gain rhythmical effect. 
Thus: “Such resting found the sole of unblest feet”: Milton. 


ov 5€ atrés, & mpds OeGv, Mévwy, Tl Pas dperyy eivac; but what do you yourself, 
tn heaven's name, Meno, say virtue is ? P.Men. 714d, & mpbs ce youdrwy (946) by 
thy knees (I entreat) thee E. Med. 324, tg? évds roaira mérovdev 4 ‘EAAds dy- 
Operov from one man Greece endured such sufferings D. 18.158, xpar ay rods 
drovovedirod’ ipels ekeréumrere otparnyous conquering the generals you kept send- 
ing out — such as they were 18. 146. 

a. The displacement is often caused by the intrusion of a clause of contrast 
or explanation. ‘Thus rods mwepl "Apxiav ... od Wiihov dveuelvare GAN’... 
éripwpjoacbe you did not postpone your vote but took vengeance upon Archias 
and his company X.H. 7.3.7. 

b. Adverbs and particles may be displaced. Thus, ovrw ris pws devds a 
passion so terrible P. Th. 1696, word yap T&y tmrwyr Erpexov Garrov for they ran 
much faster than the horses X. A.1. 5.2; so 8, pada; on dy see 1764. 

c. Prepositions often cause the displacement (1668, 2690). On displacement 
in connection with participles see 1166, 1167; with the negatives, see 2690 ff. 

d. Similar or contrasted words are often brought into juxtaposition. Here a 
nominative precedes an oblique case. Thus, drd 7Gv iperépwy byiv rodeuet cup 
udxov he wages war on you from the resources of your allies D. 4.34, ob yap rls 
pe Bin ye éxwv déxovra Slyrai fur no one shall chase me by force, he willing me 
unwilling H 197. Note &ddos dAdo (4AAobev, GAdorE, etC.), adrds abrod. 

e. Construction dé Kkotvod. —In poetry an attributive genitive or an object, 
common to two codrdinate words, is often placed with the second only, as ¢pdfwy 
dwar TAbov 7 dvacracw telling of the capture and overthrow of Ilium A. Ag. 
587. , 


3029. Hypophora (irogopa putting under) is the statement of an 
objection (together with its refutation) which a speaker supposes to 
be made by an opponent or makes himself. Both objection and reply 
often take the form of questions (2654, 2785, 2819). Cp. “But I hear 
it continually rung in my ears . . . ‘ what will become of the preamble, 
if you repeal this tax ?’”: Burke. 

Tt obv, dv ris ero, Tabra A€yers Huty vov; tva yur’ xTr. why then, some one 
will say, do you tell us this now ? In order that you may know, ete. D. 1.14. 


3030. Hysteron Proteron (vorepov mporepov later earlier) is an ar- 
rangement reversing the natural order of time in which events 
occur. It is used when an event, later in time, is regarded as more 
important than one earlier in time. 
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Tpagpev HO yévovro were bred and born A251 (so rpoph wal yéveois X.M.3. 5. 
10; cp. ‘‘for I was bred and born’: Shakespeare), efuard 7’ dupiésaca buddea 
kal Notoicoa having put on fragrant robes and washed ¢ 264. 


3031. Isocdlon (icdkwrAov having equal members) is the use of two or 
more sequent cola (clauses) containing an equal number of syllables, 

Tod pév érimovoy xal ptdroxlvivvov rov Blov xatéornoev, THs 5 weplBrerrov Kal 
mepyadxnror THY piaow érolncer the life of the one he rendered full of toil and 
peril, the beauty of the other he made the object of universal admiration and of 
universal contention I. 10. 16. 


3032. Litotes (Airérys plainness, simplicity) is understatement so as 
to intensify, affirmation expressed by the negative of the contrary, 
Cp. 2694. Metdsis (relwors lessening) is ordinarily the same as Litotes, 
Thus: “One of the few immortal names That were not born to die”: 
Halleck. 


3033. Metonymy (pnerwrupia change of name) is the substitution of 
one word for another to which it stands in some close relation. Thus: 
“ We wish that infancy may learn the purpose of its creation from 
maternal lips”: Webster. 

uicos loathed object, & xdOapua you scum! cvppaxla allies, év Bowrots in 
Boeotia,.6¢ar pov spectators, pdxyn battlefield, immos cavalry, lydvtes fish-market. 


3034. Onomatopoeia (dvoparoroia making of a name or word) is the 
formation of names to express natural sounds. 

PrAnX@pat bleat, BopBS buzz, PpvxGpa roar, xod= quack, xaxxaBl{w cackle, 
kéxxvé cuckoo, xpatw croak, rirltw cheep, remml{w chirp. Sometimes the sound 
of a whole verse imitates an action; as airis érera mwéSovde xvdlvdero daas 
.dvadys down again to the plain rolled the shameless stone 598 (of the stone of 
Sisyphus). ‘ 

3035. Oxymibron (éfduupor pointedly or cleverly foolish) is the juxtar 
position of words apparently contradictory of each other. . 

youos &vonos a law that is no law A. Ag. 1142, &xapis ydps a graceless grace 
A. Pr. 545, aloris dmicrorarn most faithless faith And. 1, 67, abrol detyorras 
gpetyouoe they themselves are flying from those who fly T. 7. 70. 

3036. Paraleipsis (rapdAcus passing over) is pretended omission 
for rhetorical effect. 

ras 3° ér’ Idduplovs cal Jlalovas avrod nal rpds ’AptBBay xal Sroe Tis ay efaroe 
mapareinw orparelas I omit his expeditions to Qlyria and Paconta and against 
Arybbas and many others that one might mention (lit. whithersoever one might 
speak of) 1). 1.13. : 


3037. Parechésis (xaprjynous likeness of sound) is the repetition of 
the same sound in words in close or immediate succession, -Allitera- 
tion is initial rhyme. 

dyauos, drexvos, Arodis, dpedos BK. 1. T. 220 (cp. ‘‘ unwept, unhonoured, and 
unsung’’), tévos révy mévov péper toil upon toil brings only toil S, Aj. 866, ruphds 
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ra 7’ Bra réy Te voiy rd 7’ Supar’ ef blind art thou in thy ears, thy reason, and 
thy eyes 8. O. T. 871, of o862 . . . Sis droPavdvres Slxqv Soivac duvaivrT’ av who 
would not be able to give satisfaction even by dying twice L. 12.387, grwed a’: 
ws Yoaow ‘EAAjvwr boo. «Th. I saved thee; as all of the Greeks know who, etc. 
E. Med. 476, @avdrou OGrroy det wickedness ‘fleeth faster than fate’ P. A. 39a, 


3038. Parisisis (rapicwors almost equal) is approximate equality of 
clauses as measured by syllables. Parisésis is sometimes regarded 
as synonymous with tsocdlon. 


3039. Paromoidsis (zapopoiwots assimilation) is parallelism of sound 
between the words of two clauses either approximately or exactly 
equal in size. This similarity in sound may appear at the begin- 
ning, at the end (homoioteleuton), in the interior, or it may pervade 
the whole. 

paxopévous méy xpelrrous civat TOY Todeuiwy, Wydifouevous Oé Frrous THOy éxOpav 
by fighting to be superior to our public enemies, and by voting to be weaker than 
our private enemies L. 12. 79. ; 


3040. Paronomasia (zepovopacia) is, play upon words. 

ov yap Tov Tpdroy AANA Tv Téroy peTHrraLEY for he changed not his disposition 
but his position Aes.38.78. Often in etymological word-play ; as Upé#oos @ods 
B 758, MédAnros . . . éuéAncey P. A. 26a, Ilavoavtov ravoapévou P.S.185¢, eis 

. Torov . . . de10%, eis A’dou to an invisible place, to Hades P.Ph.80d. Cp. 
“Qld Gaunt indeed, and gaunt in being old’’?: Shakespeare. Sometimes this 
figure deals with the same word taken in different senses (homonyms): dua 
yap jets Te THs apxis dwecrepotpeda Kal rots "“EAAnoww dpxy Tv xaxdyv eylyvero 
‘n0 sooner were we deprived of the first place than the jirst disaster came upon 
the Greeks’ 1. 4.119. 


3041. Periphrasis (wepifppacis circumlocution) is the use of more 
words than are necessary tu express an idea. 

Opéupara Neihou nurslings of the Nile=the Egyptians P.L.953 e, Oidlreu 
«apa Oedipus 8.0. T.40 (xdépa expresses reverence or affection). The substan- 
tive on which another substantive depends often stands for an adjective, as %s 
Tyreudxoro = mighty Telemach (cp. 1014). For various other periphrases, see 
the Index. 


3042. Pleonasm (zAcovacpds excess), or redundancy, is the admis- 
sion of a word or words which are not necessary to the complete 
logical expression of the thought. Such words, though logically 
superfluous, enrich the thought by adding greater definiteness and 
precision, picturesqueness, vigour and emphasis; and by expressing 
subtle shadings of feeling otherwise impossible. Cp. “All ye inhab- 
itants of the world, and dwellers on the earth.” 


a. Adverbs or adverbial expressions combined : of time, as radu af, adds ad 
Tay, Wadey peTa TAGTA torepoy, éreara pera Taira, dca Tédous Tov WavTa Xpdvoy; Of 
manner, aS kara TavTA woatTws, udryy &Adws, els Ouvardy Src pddiora; of infer- 
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ence, aS Tovydpro: bid Tabra, éx TovTov. .. did Tabra; Of verification, as ddAnBas 7H 
évrt; and various other expressions, as tows rdx’ Gv, Adyy eimeiv. 

b. Adverb and adjective combined (usually poetical): xetro péyas weyadwort 
huge he lay with his huge length If 776. 

c. Adjective and verb: ws dé uh waxpods Telyw NéOyous but not to speak at length 
E. Hec, 1177. 

d. Adjective and substantive in the dative: vijcos peydbe perv od peyddy an 
island not large in size Hdt. 5,31. 

e. Verb with an abstract substantive in the dative or accusative (1516, 1564): 
Baoireds .. . pio mepuxévar to be a true-born king X. OC. 5. 1. 24. 

f. Compound verb or substantives with substantives : ofxov cadds oikovopety to 
build @ house well X.M.4. 5.10, 4 r&v veoyvGy réxvwv radorpopla the rearing of 
young children X.O.7. 21. Here the force of the first member of the compound 
is quiescent. 

g. Compound verb and adverb: rpovypaya mpGrov I wrote first T. 1. 23, 
amayayav 5 iuds &rwbev drd Tod krX€uparos having diverted your attention away 
from the fraud Aes. 8. 100. 

h. Verb and participle (2147 b): rf 5% Aéyorres dc€Baddov of SeaBddrrovres ; in 
what words then did my calumniators calumniate me ? P. A. 19 b. 

i. Amplification by synonymous doublets (especially common in Demosthe- 
nes): di cat déouat I beg and beseech D. 18.6, évapyés xal cagpés visible and 
clear 14. 4. 

j. Parallelism of positive and negative: ws éxw repl rovrwr, Mew mpds twas cal 
ovk daroxptpoua: I will tell youand { will not conceal my opinion on these matters 
D. 8. 73, ov« &xkAnTor, mapakdnOévres 5€ not unbidden but invited T. 6. 87. 

k. A person and a characteristic or quality connected by kai or ré; as xkara- 
deloayres Tobroy Kal TO ToUTOV Opdoos fearing him and his audacity D.21. 20, 

1. A relative clause takes up a preceding expression: kal edyyy 5€ reves adrod 
eépepov ws eUxocro Tr. and some reported also a prayer he made, etc. (lit. how 
he prayed) X. A.1.9.11. : 

m. ‘Polar’ expressions may be placed here. These are opposites placed in 
pairs so as to intensify such ideas as all, no one, at all times, everywhere, every- 
thing possible. Thus, kai év Geots cai év dvOpasrois both among the gods aud among 
men P. G. 508 a, ovdev ore péya ot're pixpdy nothing either great or small = abso- 
lutely nothing P.A.19¢, év y9 kal Oararry on land and sea TD. 18. 824, odre 
doddos otr’ revOepos nor bond nor free T.2. 78, pnra xal dppyra fanda nefanda 
DD. 18.122. For other cases of pleonasm, see the Index. 


3043. Polysyndeton (cp. Asyndeton) is the repetition of conjunc- 
tions in a series of coérdinate words or phrases. 

kal rocodrwy Kal érépwy Kax@y kal aloxp&y cal radar Kal veworl xal pixp@y xal 
peyddwy alriov yeyernuévou who has shown himself the guilty cause of so many 
other base and disgraceful acts, both long ago and lately, both small and great 
L.12.78. Cp. D. 4. 36. 

3044. Praegnans Constructio is a form of brachylogy by which 
two expressions or clauses are condensed into one. 

Here belong, apart from 1659 ff, such cases as eis 76 Badaveiov Bovrdouar I want 
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to go to the bath Ar, Ran. 1279 (cp. ‘he will directly to the lords”: Milton, 
Samson Agon. 1250) and gavepds Hy ofkade wapacxevafouevos he was evidently 
preparing to go home X.A.7.7.57. In wapayyéddet éwi Ta bada he ordered them 
to get under arms X. A.1.5.18 the command was émi 74 brda to arms ! 


3045. Prolépsis (apéAytis taking before) in the case of objective 
predicate adjectives or nouns is the anticipation of the result of the 
action of a verb. Examples in 1579. 


On the prolepsis of the subject of dependeut clauses which is put into the 
main clause, see 2182. So in ‘‘ Consider the lilies of the field how they grow.” 
Prolepsis is also used to designate the anticipation of an opponent’s arguments 
and objections. One variety is prodiorthdsis or preparatory apology (P. A.20e, 
D. 18. 199, 256). 


3046. Symploce (cuyAoxy interweaving) is the repetition, in one 
or more successive clauses, of the first and last words of the preced- 
ing clause. 


éwi cauTov Kadets, eri rods vduous kahets, érl Thy Snuoxparlav kaneis tt is against 
yourself that you are summoning him, it is against the laws that you are sum- 
moning him, it ts against the democratic constitution that you are summoning 
him Aes. 3: 202. 


3047. Synecdoche (cuvexdoxy understanding one thing with another) 
is the use of the part for the whole, or the whole for the part. The 
name of an animal is often used for that which comes from, or is 
made from, the animal. Cp. “they sought his blood”; “Belinda 
smiled, and all the world was gay”: Pope. 


dépv ship for plank, beam, ddwrnét fox-skin for fox, xehbvy tortoise-shell for 
tortoise, woppipa purple dye for purple-jish, édépas ivory for elephant, pedlooa 
honey for bee. 


3048. Zeugma (Ledypo junction, band) is a form of brachylogy by 
which two connected substantives are used jointly with the same 
verb (or adjective) though this is strictly appropriate to only one of 
them. Sucha verb expresses an idea that may be taken in a wider, 
as well as in a narrower, sense, and therefore suggests the verb suit- 
able to the other substantive. Cp. “Nor Mars his sword, nor war’s 
quick fire shall burn The living record of your memory.” 


otre dwrhy otre Tov popphy Bporay byec thou shalt know neither votce nor 
form of mortal man A. Pr.21, dd? # wvoaioiw 4 Babvoxadel xdver kptyov wv no, 
either give them to the winds or in the decp-dug soil bury them S. El, 435, 
édoucl re wiova whda ofvdy 1’ actor they eat fat sheep and drink choice wine M319. 

a. Different from zeugma is syllépsts (cdddAynYis taking together), by which 
the same verb, though governing two different objects, is taken both in its literal 
and its metaphorical sense ; but does not properly change its meaning. Thus, 


Xphuata Tedodrres rovTos ... kal xdpiras paying money and rendering thanks to 
them P. Cr. 48 ¢. 


APPENDIX: LIST OF VERBS 


Tus List in general includes the common verbs showing any formal peculiarity 
of tense. The forms printed in heavy-faced type belong to standard Attic, that is, 
to the language used in cominon speech and in ordinary prose; others are poetical, 
doubtful, dialectal or Jate. Many regular forms are omitted because they do not 
appear in the classical writers; though their non-appearance in the extant texts may 
often be accidental. Later forms ave usually excluded, but reference is made to 
Aristotle, and to Hippocrates, though many works ascribed to him are of later date. 
The determination of the forms of Attic prose as distinguished from those of poetry 
is often difficult because of insufficient evidence, and in many cases certainty is not 
to be attained. The tenses employed in the dialogue parts of Aristophanes and other 
early writers of Attic comedy are usually to be regarded as existing in the spoken 
language except when the character of the verb in question is such as to indicate 
borrowing from Epic or tragedy. Sometimes a tense attested only in tragedy and 
in Attic prose of the latter part of the fourth century may have been used in the 
best Attic prose. The expression in prose means in Attic prose. 

A prefixed hyphen indicates that a form used in prose is attested generally, or only, 
in composition; and that a poetical form occurs ohly in composition. Rigid consist- 
ency would have led to too great detail; besides, many tenses cited as existing only 
in composition may have occurred also in the simple form. For the details of usage 
on this and other points the student is referred to Veitch, Greek Verbs, Irregular and 
Defective, and to Ktihner-Blass, Griechische Grammatik. 

The teuses cited are those of the principal parts (369). Tenses inferred from these 
are omitted, but mention is made of the future perfect, future passive, and of the 
future middle when it shows a passive sense. 

An assuined form is marked by * or has no accent; the abbreviations aor. and 
perf. denote first worist and first perfect ; of alternative forms in rr ov oo (78), that 
in rr is given when the verb in question belongs to the classical spoken language. 
In the citation of Epic forms, futures and aorists with oo, and several other Epic 
peculiarities, are usually not mentioned. 

The appended Roinan numerals indicate the class (497-529) to which the present 
system of each verb belongs; all verbs not so designated belong to the first class 
(498-504). 


*ddw (dpa-w), ddtw harm, infatuate: pres. only in mid. da@rai; aor. daca (daca 
or dagoa), aca, dacduny (and dacduny or daccdunr) erred; aor. pass. ddo Oy ; 
y. a, in d-daros, d-aaros, dy-aros. Chiefly Epic. 

Gyd\Aw (dyad-) adorn, honour (act. in Com. poets): dyahé, Hynka; mid. 
GyédAopas glory in, only pres. and imperf. IIT.) : 

&ya-par admire (725): aor. yyaoOnv (489 e), rarely Hyacdpyy, Vv. a. dyarrés. 
Epic fut. dydc(c)ouat, Epic aor. Fyac(c)aunv. Hom. has also dydouae admire 
and dyalouat (dya- for dyac-) envy, am indignant at or with. 

ayyAho (dyyer-) announce: Gyyehd, Hyyetha, HyyeAka, HyyeApat, AyyéeAOqv, 
dyyeASfropar, GyyeATés. 2 aor. pass. #yyéAny rarely on Att. inser. (IIL) 

dyeipw (dyep-) collect: iyepa. Epic are aor. mid. fuy-nyecpduny ; 2 aor. mid. ayé 
povro assembied, Hypero (mss. @ypero), dyepécGar, 425 a, D. (some read with 
Mss. dyéperOat), dypdueros; plup. 3 pl. dynyéparo; aor. pass. yyépOnv. Epic 
by-form 7yepéGouar, III.) 

dyivéw Epic and Jon. = ayo. Inf. dyivéuevar Epic. 

dyvodw not to know: regular, but dyvohropat as pass. (808). Hom. dyvodéw. 

ay-vipe (dy- for fay-, 733) break, in prose generally xarayvige, xarayviw in all 
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tenses: -G&w, -€ifa (451), 2 perf. -éiyo 443); 2 aor. pass. -@yqv (434), 
-axrés. Epic aor. #éa, and 2 aor. pass, é@ynv and aynv; Ion. 2 perf. éyya. 
(IV.) 

Gyo lead: G&w, 2 aor. Hyayov, Axa, Fypar, AXOnv, ax8yoopal, axréos. Fut. 
mid. &fopar, also = fut. pass. (809). Aor. #fa suspected in Att., Hom. 
dédunv: Hom. has mixed aor. déere, déduevar, df€uer (542 D.), 

dde- or dde- be sated in Epic aor. opt. ddjceev and perf. dinxéres, 

d8o sing: dropat (806), qoa, qopor, yo8nv, doréos. Uncontracted forms in 
Epic and Ion. are deldw, delow and deicouat, Heoa. 

de- rest, sleep: Epic aor. deca, aca, ~ 

delpw: See atpa. 

ddiw: Hom. for attéw (atédive). : 

dine (dn-, de-, 724, 741) blow: 3s. dno, 8 du. dyrov, 3 pl. deior, inf, djyweronr, 
djvat, part. dels, imperf.3 s. én; mid. pres. dyra:, part. dypyevos, imperf. dyro. 
Poetic, chiefly Epic. 

alSdopat (aide- for aldec-) respect, feel shame: atBéropar (488 a), ySerpar (489 c), 
qder8nv, alSerOhropar rare (812), ySerdpnv pardon a criminal in prose, 
otherwise Tragic. Imper. aldeio Hom. (650). Poetic atSopac. 

alkiLopat outrage: alktodpar, yicdpny, yeropar, yKloOnv was outraged. aixlfw 
act. plague poetic. Epic decki{w. 612. (III.) 

atvéo praise, usu. comp. W. él, mapd, etc., in prose: -acvéow (in prose usu. 
-awéropar, 488b, 806), -ryvera, veka, -yvqpar, -27dOnv, -arverOyropat, 
-aweréos, -rés Aristotle. Epic and Lyric are aivjow, qrnca. 

: at-vupat take: only pres. and imperf. (alwduny). Epic. (IV.) 

aipéw (alpe-, éd-) take, mid. choose: alpjow, 2 aor. eihov (431), 4 TeyKa, Wpypar 
(mid. or pass.), ypéOnv (usu. was chosen), aipedjoopar, aiperds, -réos. Fut. 
perf. yphoopatrrare. Idt. perf. dpalpnxa, dpalpnpat 5. Hom. v. a. éderds. (VI) 

alpw (544 ¢) raise: apd, 7p (dpe, dpat, dpov, apat, dpas), jipka, pyar, 
Hponv, apOycopar, dpréos. Ionic and poetic delpw (deep-): dep&, Hepa, Hép- 
Onv, Hom. plup. dwproe (from opto) for Hepro. Fut. dpoduacand aor. jpduny 
belong to &pyupar (dp-) win. (IIT) 

aic-dvopar (aicd-, aicbe-) perceive: aicOyropar, 2 aor. yoOdpny, YoOqpat, al- 
a@Oyrds. The by-form afcGoya: is doubtful. (IV.) 

dioow rush: see dru. 

atox-tvw (aisxvy-) disgrace, mid. feel ashamed: atexuva, yoyxdva, yoydvOnv 
felt ashamed, ateyuvréos. On fut. mid. aicxuvotpa: and fut. pass. alo-yvvO4- 
copa, see 1911. Hom. perf. pass. part. Joxuppévos, CIIT.) 

diw hear, with @ usu. in Att. poets, d@ in Epic, Lyric, and in some Att. poets: 
imperf. Hom. #iov, diov and diov, aor. ér-foe Hat. (mss. éfjice), v. a. ér- 
dioros Hdt. Poetic and lon. Hom. has also delw, of which dev (mss. diwy) 
may be the 2 aor. 

diw breathe out: imperf. diov Epic. 

dx-ax-ifw (dxaxid-, dxax-, dxaxe-, from dy- redupl.) afflict, giteve: dkaxjow, 
dxdxnoa (rare), 2 aor. Fxaxov, dxdxnuar ane grieved (3 pl. dxnxédarac), inf. 

. axdxnoGar (425 a, D.), part. dxaxrpevos and dkny duevos (425 b, (2) D.) Cp. 
axéw, dxevw, dxvupa. Epic. 512. IIT.) 

dx-ax-uévos (dx-; Cp.tx-poy peak) sharpened; Epic redupl. perf. part., with no 
present in use. 
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axéouat (dxe- for dxeo-; cp. rd dxos cure) heal: nkerdpnv, dxeotds. Hom. has 
also dxelw. 

axndéw (dxnde- for dxndec-, 488 D.; cp. dxnins uncared for) neglect: dxjdeca 
Epic. Epic and poetic, 

dkotw (dKxov-, dkoy-, 43) hear: &kotoopa (806), jxovera, 2 perf. dxqxoa (562 a), 
2 plup. qKnKSy OF GknKdy, HKotdcOny (489 €), dxoveOjropal, GKoveTds, ~Téos. 

ddaddtw (ddaday-) raise the war-cry, usu. poetic or late prose: ddaddtouar (806), 
nrarata. (III.) 

éAdopar wander, rare in prose: pres. Epic imper. dAdov (ass. dd\dw, 643), perf. 
Epic dAdAnpuar aS pres. (dAdAnoo, dAdAno Oat, dAadnuevos), aor. Epic dd#env. 

drkamdtw (ddaway-) destroy, plunder: Epic are ddamdtw, dddaata, By-forms 
amrdtw, Aawdcow. (III.) 

addalvw (dddav-) with the by-forms dAddvw, dddioxw, nourish: Epic 2 aor. (or 
imperf.) #Adavoy, v. a. Epic dy-adros insatiate. Poetic. (IV.) 

drelpw (dreg-, dhid-) anoint: Adelipw, HArcupa, dr-adqduha (477 a), dAFALppaLr, 
HArclHOny, GrehOyjropar, &-adevrréos. 2 aor, pass. HAlgnv, Hrelpyy are doubt- 
ful. 

dréfw and ddréxw (ddrek-, ddete-, ddrex-, ddx-) ward of: fut. ddréfw poetic (rare), 
adétoua. Xen., Soph., ddrcEjow Hom., drefjooua: Hdt.; aor. #re~a Aesch., 
Hrcenoa Epic, 7refduny Ion., Xen., preEnodunv (?) Ken., 2 aor. ddadrxov poetic 
(649). By-form ddxd@w poetic (490 D.). 

adéouar avoid: aor. #redunv (43, 607). Cp. drew. Poetic. 

drhetw avert: Frevoa. Usu. in mid. ddrevouar avoid, aor. jrevdunv, subj. é&-adev-c- 
wpar (é&-arvEwuat ?), Poetic. Other forms with like meaning are ddeelvw, 

| ddbokw, dduoxdfw, dduoxalvw. 

drdéo grind: 448 (539), HAewa, GAnAcuar (dA7Aecuar, 489 b), By-form 4d70w. 

adfivat: see fru. 

ErABouat (ddAO-, ddOe-) am healed: Epic &\@ero and ér-adOjooua. Hippocr. has 
aor. ‘-n\béo On. 

adlvdw cause to roll (also ddiwidw, ddiw), usu. comp, with éf: -4Atca, -HAiKa, 
mrAivEnpar. ddrtw is a pres. derived from #Atoa (= Arvdca). 

GA-iokopat (dd- for far-, ddo-, 486) am captured (used as pass. of aip@): add- 
copa, 2 aor. &dwv or HAwv (4X4, Groinv, Ghdvat, ddovs, 687), &ddoxa 443) 
or HAwKa, GAords. Epic 2 aor. subj. dkdw, Act. ddicxw is not used, but see 
avartoxw expend. (V.) 

aédtalvopat (ddiT-, ddtrav-) sin: Epic are aor. #Acroy (-duqv), perf. part. ddcr7- 
wevos sinning. Mostly Epic. Epic by-form dd:rpalvw. (III. IV.) 

ad\Adtrw (dd\d\ay-) change, often comp. w. dad, did, werd: GAAAEW, HAAaLA, -THA- 
Aaxa, WAAaypar, NAAGXOnY (usu. in tragedy) and qAAdyny (both usu. in 
comp.), fut. pass. dar-adAaxOyoopat (so in tragedy) and a&a-ahAayqoopar, 
fut. mid. -adAdgopat, fut. perf. da-nAAGEopat, V. a. dar-adAaKréos. (III.) 

Gdropar (GA-) leap: Grotpar, HAdpHy. 2 aor. pAduyy rare and uncertain in Att. 
Epic 2 aor. GAco, aro, EAuevos (688). (IIH.) 

aduxragw ain distressed Ion., dduxréw am anxious late Ion.: Epic ddadvery- 
war w. reduplication. 612. (ITT.) 

advoxw (ddruK-, 526 d) avoid: ddviw, HAvéa. Hom. has also ddvoxdtw and ddv- 
oxdvw. Poetic. (V.) , 

arhop-drvw (ado-) find, acquire: Epic 2 aor. #Agov.  (IV.) 
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Gpapt-dvw (auapT-, duapre-) cr: apaprhoopar (806), 2 a0r. Hpaprov, qudpryka, 
Fpaprypar, npaptyOnv, dv-apdprynros, éwet-apaprytéos. Epic 2 aor. #uSporoy 
(for 6, see 130). (IV.) ; 

GpBA-lonea (duGr-) and apPrdw miscarry; reg. in comp. w. é&: -hpBrwoa, 
-hpProxa, -hpBAwpar Other forms are late. (V.) ; 

dpelBo change, rare in Att. prose: dpetpo, qpenpo. Mid. dpelBopar make return, 
rare in prose and comedy: Gpelpopar, qpenpaznv. In the meaning answer 
jyewwdunr and queipOny are poetic. 

apelpw (duep-) deprive, only in pres. Poetic. (III.) 

ducpiw deprive : quepra, judpOnv. Poetic. 

dur-éxw and rare dum-loxw (dugl + exw, 125 d) put about, clothe: imperf. durr- 
etxov (Hom, dpum-éxov), dugp-efw, 2 aor, Hum-woxov. Mid. dpar-dxopar (dum-ioxo- 
wor and dud-icxréouar) wear: imperf. jpr-eyxopny (451), fut. app-opar, 
2 aor. Apw~coxopny and jyr-toxopny. See xo and icxa. 

dumdax-loxw (dumdax-, dumdaxe-) e771, Miss: 2 aor. Aumdaxov and #uBraxor (part. 
déumraxéy and array), humraxnpat, dv-aumddxnros. Poetic. (V.) 

dumvve, dumvbvOny, &umviro (Epic) : see wvéw. 

Gpive (duv-) ward off: apuvd, Hptva. Mid. apivopar defend myself: apvvos- 
pol, WDvdpny, V. a. duvyréos. By-form duivdw, 490 D. (IIL) 

dpirrw (duvx-) scratch: duvéw, Hyuvta. Poetic and Ion. (III.) 

Gpdi-yvodo doubt: imperf. qyh-eyvouv (Apdt-yvoouv ?), aor. nad-eyvonoa. 451. 

Gppr-évvipe (late dupievrdw) clothe: apdr- (539 c), Huci-eoa (460), qyi-erpar. 
Mid. fut. duce-Eropat, aor. dupi-eoduny poetic. (1V.) 

 dpdirBnréo dispute: the augmented (451) nyrdecBhrovv, ApperPAryoa, (inscr.) 
are better than judi- (mss.). Fut. mid. augur Byrqropar as pass. (808). 
dvaivopat (dvav-) refuse, only pres. and imperf. in prose; aor. #vavdyny poetic. 
(III.) 

Gv-GA-loke (dd-, ddo-, 486) and dvadéw expend (from dva-cad-) : imperf. avAr- 
okov (GvyAovy, rare), dvaAdrw, dviAwoa, dvpdaka, dvjA@pat, GvyAGOyy, fut. 
pass, avadwbyropat, dvaAwréos. Att. inscr. prove the mss. forms dvéhwoa, 
dvidwKa, dvédwuat, dvahwWOny to be late. xat-nvihwoa, -nvddAwpar, -nvadwOny 
are also late. See ddickopar. (V.) 

avddyw (48- for cfasd-, 123, and dde-) usu. Epic and Jon., but the pres. occurs in 
Att. poetry : imperf. Hom. probably éavdavoy and dvdavoy (Mss. éjvdavoy and 
Hvdavov), Hdt. #vdavoy (some write édvdavov); fut. Hdt. adyow; 2 aor. Hat. 
éadov, Hom. eadov (for é¢fasoy from écfadov) and &dov; 2 perf. Hom. éada 
(443). Adj. dcpevos pleased, in common use. Chiefly EpicandIon. (1V.) 

dv-éxw hold up, poetic and New Ion.: dv-etyov, av-éfw and ava-cxjow, dv-doxor. 
dv-éxopar endure: Av-exopnv (451), av-Eopat and dva-cxjropat, 2 aor. jv- 
ETXOUNY, Gv-EKTOS, -Téos. 

avyvobe (dveb-, dv0d-) mounts up p 270, sprang forth A 266. d»- is probably the 
prep. Cp. -evivoée. 

av-oly-vipe and av-otym open: imperf. dv-éwyov (431), av-ottw, av-éwta, 1 perf. 
av-€wxa, 2 perf. av-éwya (rare, 443) have opened, &v-ewypar stand open, 
dv-edxOnv, fut. perf. dv-egtopar, dv-ourréos. Cp. 808. ofyrie and otyw (¢.v.) 
poetic. Imperf. dygyov © 168 may be written dvéwyov w. synizesis. #vovyor 
and #voéa in Xen. are probably wrong; Hom. has géa (olfa ?), and Seta 
(mss. Sita) from delyw (Lesb.) ; Hdt. dvocta and dvgia (uss.). (IV.) 
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dv-op0do set upright has the regular augment (av-opbeca) ; but ér-avop8dw has 
double augment: ér-nv-dpbovv, éx-nv-opbwoa, ér-nv-opbwpar (451). 

dvriPoréw mect, beseech often has two auginents : qvt-eBéAovv, Hvt-eBdAnoa (451), 

avriitkéw am defendant. may have double augment: qvr-eSixouv, qvr-edleqoa 
(451). 

avi and (rarer) avire (591) (often written aww, dwirw) accomplish: avice, 
qua, via, St-yvvepat (?) Xen. ., Gvurres, dv-qvu(o)tos poetic. Hom. fut. 
-avdw. Poetic forms are dvw, dyw (pres. and imperf.), and dvuys (Hvvro € 243), 
én-nvicOny Epic. 

dvwya (439 D.) Epic 2 perf. as pres. command (1 pl. dvywypev, imper. dvwx At, 

_ dvby Ow, EvwxAe), 2 plup. as imperf. yvdyea, 3.8. qrdye and dvwye. To 

avéyw, a pres. developed from the perf., many forms may be referred, as 
pres. dvdyer, subj. dvwyw, opt. dv@youus, imper. dywye, inf. dvwyéyev, part. 
avéyov, imperf. Fywyor, fut. dvd&w, aor. Frwta. Poetic and Ion. 

an-avrdw meet: &r-avTicopat (806), an-qvrnca, da-jvrynka, a1-avrytéos. 

arardw deccive: regular, but as fut. pass. dwarfqocopa: and éf-ararnycopat 
(809). Cp. 454 a. 

dm-avpdw take away, found in the imperf. arnipwy (with aoristic force), fut. 
drovpijow, 20Y: part. drovpas (as if from drovpyur), drovpdyevos. The root is 
probably ¢p&, adrapwv representing dx-evpwy for da-erpwy (with » for e by 
mistake), as dwrovpas represents dro-¢pis. Poetic and Epic. 

dn-ag-loxw (ar-ag-, ar-ade-) deceive, comp. w. é€&: -aragiyjow rare, -aragdyoa 
rare, 2 aor. -ymradov, wid. opt. -aradoluny. Poetic. (V.) 

dm-exb-dvopat (éx0-, éxOe-) am hated: an-ex8iropar, 2 aor. aa-nxedpnv, dar- 
7XSynpar. Simple forms are éxAw, ExOoua. (IV.) 

dré-(¢)epoe swept off: amo-epoy, dro-époee. Epic. 

Gro-Aabw enjoy (the simple Aatw is unused) : dro-Aatcropar (806), aa-éhavea, 
amo-AéAavka (450). f 

date (a¢-) fasien, kindle, mid. touch: dbo, ya, yppar, HpOyv, awrds, ~réos. 
(IL.) 

apdopar pray (Epic dpdopar), cha comp. W. érlor xatd: Gp&ropal, wpacdpyny, 
-fpapat, dparés poetic. Epic act. inf. dpyyevar. Ion. dpéopae. 

dp-ap-loxw (dp-) fit, join trans.: fpoa, 2 aor. #papoy trans, and intrans, (448 D.), 
2 perf. &papa intrans., aor. pass. 7#pOyv. Ion. and Epic 2 perf. dpypa, plup. 
dphpea and Fpypec. 2 aor, part. mid. &puevos, as adj., fitting. Poetic. (V.) 

Gparrw (dpay-) strike, comp. in prose w. daé, é&, érl, card, obv; -apdtw, -4Apata, 

‘—npaxOqv. Cp. pdrrw. III.) 

épé-oxw (dpe- for dpes- ; cp. 7d dpos help) please: apéow, Hpera; mid. apécKopar 
appease: &péropar, nperdpny, qpéoOnv (?), aperrds pleasing. (V.) 

aépnuévos oppressed. Epic perf. mid. of uncertain derivation. 

Apkéw (dpxe- for dpkec-; cp. 7d &pxos defence) assist, suffice: apkérw, jpkera. 

appdérrw and poetic dpudtw (dpuod-) fit: appdow, fppooa, Hppocpar, tppsobyv. 
Aor. cvvdppoga Pind., perf. fpyoxa Aristotle. 516. (III) 

&p-vupar (dp-) “win: dpotvar, 2 aor. Apduny (inf. dpéo@a). Chiefly poetic. Cp. 
atpw. (IV.) 

apd plough: aor. act. #pooa and aor. pass. #pé@nv are, in Attic, attested only iu 
poetry ; perf. mid. dpjpouar Epic and Ion. 

apratw (apray-) seize, snatch: dpTacopar (806), less often aprdcw, iptaca, 
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Hptaka, qpracpar, jprdcOyy, dpracdijcopa, Fut. dprdtw Epic, aor. fprata 
poetic, aor. pass. “pwaxOnv Hdt., v. a. dpraxrés Hesiod. 516, (IIL) 

dpriw (Hom. dptiw) prepare: in prose often comp. w. é& or card: dprica, 
Tptica, -ypriKa, -Apropar, -nprudnv. Cp. Epic dptivw (dprw-): dpruréw, 
iptiva, yprueny. 

dptw (aptrw) draw water : hpuca, ér-npvOnv, da-apuctéos ; ypveGny Hippocr. 531. 

dpxw begin, rule, mid. begin; &pto, Apta, jpxa late, Apypa: mid., Hpxenv, dp- 
kréos, fut. mid. GpEonar sometimes as pass. (808), dpxOjocoua: Aristotle. 

aorpdn-rw (dcrpar-) lighten, flash: dorpdyw, jorpaya, (II) 

arirdddw (drirad-) rear, Epic and Lyric: drirmda, (TIL) 

Grrw (doow; from fat-pix-w) rush, rare in prose: df, gfe. From Ion. and 
poetic dicow (Hom. aiscw) come ditw, #ita (-duqv), tixOny (with act. mean-. 
ing). (III.) 

atalve and adaivw (abav-) dry: atayG Soph., yiqva or abnva Hdt., qbdvOnv or 
atdvény Aristoph., fut. pass. adarOycoua Aristoph., fut. mid. adavofua: as pass. 
Soph. Mainly poetic and Ion., rare in Att. prose. (IIT) 

avé-dva and (less often) até (avé-, avée-) make increase, grow: imperf. 
nitavov or ndfov (nigavepny or nigépnv), avéyou, qiinoa, nigyca, nvinuar, 
nvEnonv, aiénOqjcopar (fut. pass. also abfjcopor, 809), avinréos Aristotle. 
Cp. Epic and Ion. défw (-ouae), imperf. defor. (IV.) 

addocw (515 a) feel, handle (Adt.): #oaca. Cp. Ion. and Epic é¢aw or addw 
handle (rare in Att.) ; Hom. a¢6wy, Ion, éx-adjow, ér-yonoa, (III.) 

adbtnpe let go: in the imperf. np-tyv or dd-tnv. See 450. 

apiccw (advy-) dip up: advéw. Poetic, chiefly Epic. (III.) 

apiw dip up: pvoa (-duny). Poetic, chiefly Epic. 

ax Sopar am vexed; as if from *dyOdouar (dyGe- for adxbec-; cp. 7d &xOos dis- 
tress) come dyPécopar, nxPéorOynv (489 €), fut. pass. as mid. dy Per OAoopat 
(812). 

Ax-vuua (4x-) am troubled, imperf. dyvuto & 88. Poetic. IV.) 

&xona: (4x-) am troubled. Epic present. 

*iw satiate (cp. d-dnv sufficiently, Lat. sa-tis): dow, aca, 2 aor. satiate myself 
(subj. @wpyev or éSyev, from foyer, inf. duevar). Mid. dara (better deraz), 
doopar, dcdumy, dros (d-aTos?). Epic. , 

&wptro: see alpw. 


RaSl{w go: Babvodpar (806), BeBdduca Aristotle, Babtorréos. 512. (III) 

Balw (Bax-) speak, utter: Bdkw, BéBaxrar. Poetic. (IIL) 

‘Batvw (Ba-, Bav-, 523 h) go: -BAcopar (806), 2 aor. -éByv (551, 682 a, 687), 
BéEBnxa, 2 perf. BePaor (Subj. -BeBdor, 704 a), -PéBapar rare, -Bdbyv rare, 
Barés, S1a-Baréos. The simple verb appears in Att. prose only in the 
pres. and perf. act. Epic aor. mid. éByoduny (rare) and éByoduny (542 D.). 
Causative (make go) are Byow poetic, éBnoa poetic and Ion. prose. Cp, also 
Bdoxw, BiBdw, BiBnur. 530. CIT. IV.) 

BadAAw (Bar-, BAn-, 128 a, Badrre-) throw: Bade in good prose in comp. (PakAforo 
Aristoph. of continued action), 2 aor. éBadov (-duny usu. in comp.), BéBAqka, 
PePAnpar (opt. dia-BeBrApobe, 711d), EPAAGny, fut. pass. PAnPyoopar, fut. perf. 
BePAfoopar usu. in comp., dwo-BAntéos. Epic forms of the fut. are fup- 
Brpoeac; of the 2 aor. act. Evp-Srgryy (G88), Evu-BdAquevar ; of the 2 aor 
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mid, as pass. éBAjuny (subj. BrAjeras, opt. BAR or Preto, inf. BAAeOat, part. 
BAjperos); of the perf. 2s. BéBrAnar and 1s. BeBbAnuar. (IIT) 

Bar-re (Bad-) dip: eu-Babo, Baba, PéBappar, 2 aor. pass. €Badny (1 aor. pass, 
éBagony Arvistoph.), Bawrés. (IL) 

Baptve (Sapvr-) load, annoy: Bapvvd, éBapbvdnv. III.) 

Bdoxw (Ba-) go: poetic form of Baive. erPackéuev B 234 cause to go. (V.) 

Bacrd{w (Bacras-) carry: Bacrdow, éBdoraca. Poetic. Late forms are from 
Bacray-. (III.) 

Barre (Bnx-) cough. Jon. are Bitw, eBnta. 

BiBatw (Ba-) make go: usu.comp. w. dvd, dd, etc. in prose: -BiBdow (-opar) and 

“ -BiBS (539 d), -ePiBara, é8i8dcbny Aristotle, -BiBarréos. 447 8,512. (III) 

BiBaw (Ba-) step: part. BiBSv. Epic. 

BiBnut (Ba-) go: part. BiBads. Epic. 

Bt-Bpwd-oxw (Bpw-) eat: BéBpwxa (2 perf. part. BeBpds poetic), PéBpwpar, éBpdOnv 
Hadt., fut. perf. BeBpdoonar Hom., Bpwréds Eur. Epic 2 aor. @8pw» (688). In 
Att. other tenses than perf. act. and pass. are supplied from éo8iw. (V.) 

Bid live (for pres. and imperf. fa and Proredw were preferred): Prdcopar (806), 
éBlooa rare, 2 aor. éBiwv (687), BeBioxa, PeBlwrar (with the dat. of a pro- 
noun), Piwrés, -réos. 

(Bidoxouar) usu. dva-Brockopat reanimate, revive intrans.: dv-eBiwoa late Att., 
intrans., dv-eBrordpny reanimated, 2 aor. dv-eBiwv intrans. (V. 

PrAdar-tw (BraB-) hurt, injure: Prado, EBrapa, PEBAaha, PEeBAappar, EBAdHOny 
and 2 aor. éBAdByy, fut. mid. BAdpopuar (also as pass., 809), 2 fut. pass. 
PAaBycopas, fut. perf. BeBrAdWouar Ion. Cp. BAdBouar am injured T 82. (II.) 

Pracr-dvo (Braor-, Braore-) sprout: 2 aor. PBractov, PeBAaoryKka (less often 
&PrAaorynka, 440 a). ¢8ddornea Ion. and poetic. (IV.) 

Prérw see: Prpopat (806), EBAeba, Brerréos, -rés poetic. Ldt. has fut. dva- 
Bréyw. PAérouas is rare in pass. sense. 

Britto for u(8)rAcT-w (from prir-, cp. wédt, wédeT-0s honey, 180) take honey: 
EBAtoa, ITI.) 

Pdb-cxw for p(8)Aw-cKw from pode, HAw- (180 D.) go: fut. porodpar (806), 2 aor. 
Zuodoy, perf. uduBrwxa. Poetic. (V-.) 

Podw shout: Pofropar (806), Bédnoa. Ion. are Bwcopat, EBwoa, BéBwyat, éBw- 
cOnv. Cp. 69 D.1, 489 g. 

Bs-okw (Bo-, Book-, Booxe-) feed: Bookjow and Pookyréos Aristoph. Pdokopar 
eat. (V.) 

BobAopar (Bovd-, Bovre-) w. augment ¢Bovd- or #BovA- (430) will, wish: Pov- 
Afowopar, PeBovAnpar, EBovrAHOnv, Bovdynrds, -réos Aristotle. Epic 2 perf. rpo- 
BéBovda prefer. Hom. has also Béd\ouac. 

Bpax-: 2 aor. (2)Bpaxe, Bpaxety resound. Epic. 

Bpéx wet. eBpefa, BéBpeypar, eBpex Oqv. 

Bolfw slumber, am drowsy: €Bpiéa. Poetic. 612. (IIT.) 

BptOw am heavy: Bpicw, €Bpica, BéBpiba. Mainly poetic. 

Bpox- swallow, often w. dvd, xard: -€Bpofe, 2 perf. -BéBpoxe, 2 aor. pass. part. 
-Bpoxels. The common verb is kata-Bpox lf (Aristoph.). Epic. 

Bp¥xw bite, grind the teeth: Bptkw (147 c), 2Bpvta, 2 aor. ZBpuvyor. Chiefly Ton. 

Bptx dopa. (Bpvx-, 486) roar: BéBpdxa as pres. (poetic), dv-eBpvxyrdpyy Plato, 
Bpoxndels Soph. ; 
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Bpd-bw eat: 2 perf. opt. BeBpdOos A 85. Cp. BiBpdcxw. 
Bivéw (Bi- for Buc-) stop up, Often w. éri, wpb: -Bicw, -éBioa, BéBvopar, tapd- 
Buotos. Hdt. has dua-Biverar. Comic and Ion. (IV.) 


yopéo (yau-, yaue-, 485) marry (of the man): fut. yapa, éynpa, yeyapnka. 
Mid. yapéopor (of the woman): fut. yapotpar, éynpdpny, yeyapnpat, v. a. 
yaperss (yapery wife), -réos. 

ya-vupat (ya-) rejuice: Epic fut. yartdecoua: (w. vu of the pres. stem). Chiefly 
poetic. (IV.) 

yéywva (ywr-, ywve-) 2 perf. as pres. shout: part. yeywrds Epic. Other forms 
may be referred to yeydrw or yeywvéw; as subj. yeyérw, imper. yéywyre, inf. 
yeywréuey (Epic) and yeywrety, imperf. éyeydve: and éyéywre, 1 pl. éyeydveuy, 
fut. yeywrijrw, aor. éyeydrynoa, V.a. yeywrnréos. Poetic, occasionally in prose. 
By-form yeyovicke. 

yelvouar (yer) am born Epic; aor. éyevduny begat (poetic) yields in Hat., 
Xen. yewduevos, yevaudrn parent. (IIL) 

yeddo (yeda- for yedac-) laugh: yeddoowar (806), éyAaca, éyeAdoOnv (489 e), 
xata-yédarros. 488. y 

yévro seized, Epic 2 aor. 2 476. Also = éyévero (ylyvopar). 

yndéw (yn0-, ynbe-, 485) rejoice: -yéynPa as pres. ; yrOjow and ey}Oyea poetic. 

ynpd-cxo and less com. ynpdw (ynpa-) grow old: ynparowat (806), less often 
ynpaew, éyjpica, yeyijpixa am old. 2 aor. éyipa Epic and Ion., inf. yypava 
poetic, part. yneds Hom. (687). (¥.) 

ynpiw (500. 1. a) speak out: yyptcoua: (806), éyjpica, éynpbOnv. Poetic. 

yiyvopat (yev-, yeve-, you-,478) become, am: yevaoopat, 2 aor. éyevépyv, 2 perf. 
yéyova am, have been, yeyévnpar, yevnPfjroparrare. yivoua: Doric and New Jon. 
(89). 2aor.3s. yévro Epic ; aor. pass. éyev4#@nv Doric, Ion., late Att. comedy ; 
2 perf. part. yeyas (other -4 forms w. ya- for yy- 479, 482, 573, 704 b). 

yeyva-ocko (yvw-, yro-) know: yvdoopar (806), 2 aor, tyvev (687) perceived, 
Eyvaxa, tyvorpar (489 0c), éyvdoOnv, yuorOhropar, yuworrtds (yrwrés poetic), 
-oréos, I aor. dv-éyrwoa persuaded Hdt. Doric, New Ion. yivwoxw (89). (V.) 

ytdo carve: yéyAuvppor and éyAvpyar (440 a). Hdt. has évéyAuya. Other 
forms are late. : j . 

yuaur-rw (yvaum-) bend: yrdupw, €yvaupa, dvreyraupény, Poetic forkdprre. (II.) 

yoaw hewail: inf. youuerac Hom., 2 aor. yor (yo-) Epic. Mid. yodoua: poetic: 
yo}ocoua: Hom. 

ypahw write: ypao, éypapa, yéypada, yéypappar, 2 aor. pass. éypadyy, 2 fut. 
pass. ypadjoopor, fut. perf. pass. yeypaopat, yparrds, -réos. “yeypddyxa., 
éypauuor, and éypddOny are late. z 

ypvlo (ypvy-) gruni: ypitopar (806, late ypttw); eypuga, ypuerés. Mostly in 
Att. comedy. (III.) 


da- teach, learn, no pres. : 2 aor. Zdaor learned, redupl, dédaov taught, 2 aor, mid. 
dedaérOar (deddacrdar mss.), 1 perf. deddyxa (dae-) have learned, 2 perf. part. 
dedaus having learned, perf. mid. deddquar have learned, 2 aor. pass. as in- 
trans. éddnv learned, 2 fut. pass, as intrans. dajooua shall learn; a-danrTos. 
Cp. Hom. d4w shall find and &i8dcKe. Poetic, mainly Epic. 

Sai-SddrAw (Gardar-, Sacdado-) deck out: Pind. has perf. part. dedadadpévos, aor. 
part, Sadadgeés, aud fut, inf. Sacdadwoduer, Epic and Lyric. (1II.) 
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Satfw (Saiy-) rend: datkw, d6dita, deddiyuar, édatxOnv. Epic, Lyric, Tragic. (III.) 
dal-vopu (Sat-) entertain: datvd Epic inperf. and pres. imper., dalow, Zaa, Mid. 
dalvunar fedst (opt. Sarviro Q 665, cp. 750 D.), édacdunv, aor. pass. part. 

_ Satrbels, d-Sarros. Poetic, rare in Ion. prose. (IV.) 

Salopar divide: perf. 3 pl. dedalara a 23; subj. ddnrac TY 316 (for dalnrar) from 
Saloua: Or dalw ? Cp. daréouar. Poetic. 

dalw (Saf-w) kindle: 2 perf. d€6na burn intrans., plup. dedje. Mid. dalopar 
burn intrans. Mainly poetic. (IIT.) 

Bax-ve (dax-, dnx-) bite: SHFopar (806), 2 aor. akov, S5yypar, ébyxOnv, Sax Oq- 
gopa. (IV.) 

Sap-dtw tame, subdue: fut. daudew, daudw, daud (Hom. 3s. daug and dayda, 3 pl. 
Saudbwor, 645), aor. diduaca. Att. prose has only Sapatw, Kar-cSapacdpny, 
SapdcOynv. Mostly poetic, rare in prose. 512. (III.) 

Sdp-vy-ut (and dap-vd-w ?) (Sau-, duy-) tame, subdue: perf. mid. 6édunuar, 
pass. 1 aor. édu7@nv and (more commonly) 2 aor. éddunv, fut. perf. deduroouar. 
Poetic. 787. (IV.) 

dapé-dvw (dap8-, dapée-) sleep, usu. in comp., espec. w. card: 2 aor. -€Sapfov 
(Hom. @dpaéovr), perf. -5e8dp8yxa. IV.) 

daréouat (dar-, dare-) divide: Sdc(c)opar, av-edacdpyy rare in prose (édac- 
(o)dunv Epic), dédacua:, dvd-Sacros. 6aréacGa: in Hesiod should be dardéecGae. 
Cp. dalopa: divide. Mainly poetic and New Ion. 

déapae appear, only imperf. déaro ¢ 242. From a kindred root aor, dodacaro N 458. 

SéB.a, SeBorKa, deldw (703) fear: see &-. 

SeStrropar frighten (rare in Att. prose): éeSvkdynv rare. Poetic, mainly Epic, are 
dedlooouar, Sedicxoua, Secdlocouar: fut. SedlEouar, aor. edediédunv. Derived 
from 8é&a (d:-). (III.) 

detdexro greeted I 224, dedéxara:n 72 (-aro A 4) are referred by some to the mid. 
of delxviju. Others read dyx-from another root. Cp. dexcavowvro welcomed O 86, 

devdicxopar greet, only pres. and imperf., to be read dydicxopar (445 D., 527 b). 
Epic. (V.) : 

Selx-vipe and Seuk-vi-w (decx-) show (418): Seiko, Berka, Séberxa, SeSarypar, 
GeixOnv, SerxOyoopar, Sexréos. Hdt. has forms from dex-: -défw, -édeta 
(-dunv), -dédeypar, -edéxOnv. (IV.) 

dduw (Seu-, Sun-) build: Zeya, dé8unuar. Poetic and Ion. 

dépkopar (Sepx-, Sopk-, dpax-) see: 2 aor. @bpaxov, perf. déopxa as pres., pass. 1 aor. 
é5épx nv (in tragedy) saw and 2 aor. édpdkxny saw, wové-Sepxros. Poetic. 

Sépw (dep-, dap-) flay: Sep, eSerpa, SéSappar, 2 aor. pass. édapyv, dparéds Hom. 
Pres. delpw (dep-yw) Hdt., Aristoph. | 

Séxopar receive, await: SéEopar, eekdpnv, Sé8eypor, elo-cSéxOnv, drro-Sexréos. 
déxoua: New Ion., Pindaric, and Aeolic. Fut. perf. as act. deddfoua: poetic. 
On Epic édéyuny, dar, Séx Oar, Séypevos, Hom. déxarac (3 pl.), see 634, 688. 

So bind (897 a): Bhow, yoa, Seca (dé5nxa doubtful), Séepar, e6qv, fut. 
pass. SOAropar, fut. perf. SeS4copat, obv-Seros, dv-vrd-Syros, ocvv-Seréos 
Aristoph. Mid. in prose only in comp., as repi8qoopar. 

Béw (derw ; de-, dee-) need, lack (397 a): Sehorw, eénoa, Sedéqa, SeBénpar, eSer- 
Onv. Epic aor. dfoev Z 100, edednoew « 540. Mid. Séopar want, ask (Epic 
dedouat) : Sehoopat (Epic devjoouac). linpers, det tt is necessary : eer, Sejoer, 
&éyoe (397 a). 
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Snpidw and Snpiw contend: édjpica Theocr. Mid. dypidoua: and Syptoua: as act. : 
Snpicouac Theocr., ednpicduny 6 76, édnpivOny TL 756 contended (as if from 
Snplyw), dupt-dyprros ‘Phuc. Epic and Lyric. 

djeo shalt find, Epic pres. w. fut. meaning. Cp. éa-. 

di- (See, dpec-, Sfor-) fear (477 a): Berra, SéSouKa as pres., 2 perf. S8ca as pres. 
(rare in the sing. ; inflection, 703). Epic forms: deféw (from ded roa, 445 D.) 
as pres., defcouat (806), @6deca (= ddpeca), detdorxa, deidia (7038 D.). Hom. 
has imperf. dloy feared, fled from an assumed pres. dlw. 

Siarréd@ arbitrate (from diara, but augmented as if a comp. w. double augment in 
perf., plup., and in comps. ; cp. 451): Stairqce, Sityca (but dab tha), 
SeBuytyKa (plup. car-<SeSuytHKy), SeSeyjrqpar (plup. é-eSeSuyjrqro), SuytHeny. 
Mid. pass one’s life: Swairhcopat, Kat-cSigTynodpny effected urbitration, 

Stakovéw minister (from dSuixovos) : rakdvovv, Siakoviow, Sebvaxdvyka, SedvaKd- 
vynpat, évaKovnOyv. Forms in dedcq- are wrong, forms in d:y- are Ion. and 
late (uncertain in classical poetry). : ; 

§-Sd-cxw (for didax-cxw, 97 a) teach, mid. cause to teach, learn: 8.8ata, 
BiBaga, SediBaxa, SeSiSaypar, eSdxOnv, SiSdtopar (808), SiSakrds, -réos. 
Epic aor. édddoxnoa (Sidacxe-) 447 a. (V.) 

5t-dy-pe (8n-, Se-) bind, pres, and imperf. Poetic for Sm. Xen. has dddacr, 

-$-Spd-cKw (dpa-) run away, only in comp. w. ard, é: -Spicopa (806), 2 aor. 
~€5pav (-5p, -Spainy, -dpae late, -Spavar, -Spds, 687), -5é5paxa. Hdt. bas 
-ddpjoxw, -dpjoouat, -dpyy (but -dpas), -dédpyxa. (V.) 

8i-8a-pi (dw, do-) give: see 416, 421. Fut. S40, 1 aor, wa ins, 2 aor. orov 
dual, €opev pl. (756), S€8axa, Sonar, eS6@qv, SoOjropat, Sotds, -réos. See 
747 ff. for pres, in Hom, and Hdt. Fut, dcddow Epic, 2 aor. iter. déaxoy (492 a). 

dl-§n-war (from d:-dey-) seek (cp. tnréw) keeps y throughout in the pres. (imperf. 
edckhunv), Sebjoouar, dduenoduny. Poetic and Ion. 726 a, 741. 

Sin~ye cause to flee, only in imperf. év-Stecay set on = 584. Mid. dleuac flee, cause 
to flee, subj. Stwuar (accent 424 c, x. 2), opt. dSroluny (accent 424 c, Nn. 2), 
inf. dfec@a: referred by some to the middle of dlw. Epic. 

dix only in 2 aor, Zdcxov threw. In Pindar and the tragic poets. 

Bupdw (Supa-, Sepy-) thirst: pres. see 394, 641: Bupqoa, apna. 

diw: see di-. 

Sidkw pursue: Sidtopar (806) and (less well supported) Sidfw, lofta, Sebloxa, 
idx qv, Swwxréos. For édudxadov see 490 D. 

BSoxéw (Sox-, Soxe-, 485) seem, think: S6fw, ota, Séoypar, kat-ebdxOynv, a-Sdn7y- 
ros. Poetic forms are doxicw, eddxnoa, Seddxnuat, eSoxHOyy, In trimeter 
Aristoph. uses only the shorter forms. 

dourdéw (dovr-, doure-) sound heavily: edovrnoa, 2 perf. dé60ura fell. Epic aor. 
éysovmrnoa. Poetic. 

Spdrropar (Spay-) seize: edpakduny, dddpayyat. (II1.) 

Spaa do: Spica, paca, Spaxa, SSpapar (Sddpacuar, 489 e, doubtful), é5pa- 
obnv, Spictéos. 

Spérw pluck: pea, 2 aor. Ziparoy Pind., &-Sperros Aesch. Cp..dpém-rw poetic, 

Sivapar am able, can (augment. usually ddvv-, but also 7duy-, 480): Suvijropar, | 
Sedbvqpar, GuvqOqv, Svvards. Pres. 2 s. Sivacat, dive poetic, d4vy Lon. 
(465 a, N. 2), imperf. Sive (édtvaco late), aor. pass. éduvdc@nv Epic, New 
Ton., Pind. (489 g). 
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Bw enter, go down, sink, cause to enter (trans. generally in comp. w. aéré or 
kard (819): also dé-yw (Ion., poetic, rare in Xen.) enter: -8%ew trans., ~S000 
trans., 2 aor. é0v intrans. (p. 140), S€8uca intrans., -8€8vKa trans., -Sé5vpar, 
-b0ny, -Sv0Aropar Aristoph., -Suréos. Fut. mid. Sdcopat, aor. mid. -Stcdpny 
(Epic also édtoduny, 542 D.). Hom. 2 aor. opt. 669 and éxdduer (758 D). 


é4o0n N 548, aor. pass., was hurled (?), possibly from fam- (idwrw) ; some- 
times referred to &mrw or to éropai, 

taw permit, let alone: taro, elaca (431), elaka (443), laipar, e&Oqv, dEoopar 
pass. (808), éitéos. Epic pres. also efdw, imperf. 2 E517, aor. gaca ; Hat. 
does not augment. 

éyyvdo pledge: the forms in #yyv- are better than those in éveyu- or éyyeyv-; 
see 453 a. 

éyelpw (eyep-, eyop-, éyp-, 36) wake, rouse: eyep@, Tyevpa, 2 perf. éypiyopa 478, 
705 am awake (for éy-nyopa, but p is also redupl.), éy/yeppat, tyépOnv, 2 aor. 
mid. Hypopny awoke, eyepréos, éyeprés Aristotle. Hom. 2 perf. 3 pl. éypnyép- 
Gaor, imper. éypiyyopGe (for ~yopaGe), inf. éypHyopAar or éypyyép0ar (for 
-yopoGar). (IIT.) 

éyxoptidtw praise: éykopidce and éykopidcopar (806), évexoplaca, éyKexoplaka, 
éykexoplacpar, évexwpidoOny Hdt.. 612. (IIL) 

Zéw eat: poetic for érbiw. 

€fopar (é6- for ced-, cp. sedeo) sit, usu. xaO-éfopar (which is less common than 
Kad-(fopar): éxab-efdpnv (450), xad-cSoipat (539 b), elodpnv rare in prose, 
Ka8-erréos. Fut. ép-éocopuar trans. « 455, aor. éooduny and éecocdyny Epic, Act. 
aor. Epic eloa (imper. focoy or elooy, inf. éooas, part. ods). See ftw. (IIL) 

@édrw (eGed-, Efede-) and GAw wish: imperf. always m8edov in Att. ; @eAqow, or 
OeAfow (rare) ; 7éAnoa (subj. BeAjow or VeAqoew, opt. BeAAoape or OAH 
cat), OAnka. The commoner Att. form is é0€\w except in the iambic 
trimeter of tragedy, and in formulas as &v eds 6é\7. 

@€l{o (for ofeb-.d.w, 123) accustom: iG (539 e), etOica (481), lOika (443), 
elOiopar (1946), elOlcOnv, eroréos, -rés Aristotle. 512. (III.) 

€6w (for sfe0w, 123) am accustomed: pres. part. wy being accustomed only in 
Hom., 2 perf. elw8a (443, 563 a) am accustomed, 2 plup. edn (perf. %w6a, 
plup. ééea Hdt.). See @ifo. 

elSov saw: see f6- and épdw. 

elkdfw (elxad-) liken, conjecture augments to gx- rather than to eéx- in Att. prose 
(487): qxatov, elkdoa, yraca, fkacpar (elkacuar?), yKdoOyy, elkacdqcopat, 
elkactés, Ga-exacrtéos. Fut. mid. -exdoopat sometimes as act. 

exw yield: ettw, elfa, bar-extéos. On elxafoy see 490. 

elxw (eix-, olx-, éx-; for fecx-, ete.) resemble, appear (no pres. in use): etfw rare, 
2 perf. toxa as pres. 443, 502 a (impers. €ouxe tt scems): éolkw, eolkorpt, 
éorxévar (poet. elxévar), éorkas, neut. elkds jitting (eikws chiefly poetic ; also 
Platonic); 2 plup. és«y and yen. elke seemed likely (Z 520) may be impert.; 
some regard it as perf. or plup. For @oxa, éolkw, éorxas Hat. has ofxa, ofkw, 
olxdés. Forms of the s-conjugation are dixrov, étkrny Hom., govypnev Att. 
poets, effao. mainly in Att. poets (704d.). Cp. étoxw. 

efdéw or eikéw roll up, pack close, mostly Epic. efAéoua: Hdt., cvv-erdoua: Xen.: 
dn-eihnuat Hdt., dv-ednonv Thue. 
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eVAdo roll pres. act. and pass. jr Att. (rare). Cp. fro. 

elkbw (erdv- for é-gdv-) roll, cover, gather up: eldtow, @riua. Cp. eddw. 
Poetic and Ion. 

ethw (€d- for fed-, cp. volvere) roll up, drive together: no pres. act. (efAouat 
Hom.), oa and @edoa, ZeApas, 2 aor. pass. édAnv and ddAnv (3 pl. adev, inf. 
adfjvar, ddjpevat, part. ddels). Homeric. 

elpaprat ti is fated: see pelpouat 

eipi am: fot. ropar (806). See p. 211. 

elpe go: see p. 212. : 

elmov (éx- for rer-,) said, 2 aor. (eltra, elarous, elaré, elev, elrdv), Epic Zevror 
and étrecxov. First aor. elara rare in Att. (ela, imper. elaov, inf. ra: Hdt., 
part. etras Hdt. and late Att.), Zea poetic; 1 aor. mid. dr-crdunv New 
Jon. Other tenses are supplied from etpw. 529. (VI.) 

elpyo shut in or out, also e(pyvtpe and (rarely) elpyviw (with ev from ee-, cp. 
Hom. é(¢)épyw): elpfo, elpfa, elpypar, etpxonv, elpxrds, -réos. Fut. mid. 
edpfopo. is pass. or reflex. (808). The distinction that the forms with the 
smooth breathing mean shut out, those with the rough breathing mean shut 
in, is late and not always observed in classical Att. Hom. has éépyw (in 
pres.) and épyw shut in or owt: epta, 2 aor. %pyafoy and edpyador, %pypar and 
Zepypuat (3 pl. épyarat, 439 D., plup. epyaro, éépxaro), éoxOnv. Hom. has édpyvi 
K 238. Hdt. usu. has yw (in comp.), with some forms from -épyviyu. and 
épyviw. Old Att. forms in épy-, épy- are doubtful : Soph. has -épfw, Zpferar ; 
Plato ~éptas. 

elpouat (elp-, elpe-) ask: efpfhoopa: Hom. and New Ion. Hom. has also (rarely) 
épé(F)w, subj. épelouev (= epedouerv) A 62; and épé(f omar, imper. Zpeto or épeto 
A 611 (650). Att. fut. épfropar and 2 aor. apéanv presuppose a pres. epopar, 
which is supplied by épwrda. 

elpw (ép- for cep-, cp. Lat. sero) join: rare except in comp. Ww. dmé, did, ody, 
etc. : aor. -efpa (Ion. -epoa), perf. -efpxa, perf. mid. Zepyar Epic. 

etlpw Hom. say (ép-, py- for fep-, Fey-, cp. Lat. verbum), for which pres. Att. 
uses Aéyw, dyet and (esp. in comp.) &yopetw: fut. épd, aor. supplied by efaov, 
perf. dpynxa (= fe-fpn-xa), perf. pass. elpnpat, aor. pass. éppdnv, fut. pass. 
PnOhoopar, fut. perf. elpfoopar, v. a. pytés, -réos. Jon. are epéw fut., elpéony 
(but pyOjvar) aor. pass. 

eloa seated: see gw. 

iow (= fe-fix-oxw, from redupl. fix-) liken (also foxw) : imperf. Hom. f#icxoy and 
Yioxov; perf. mid. rpoonita: art like Eur., plup. Hom. #ixro and éixro have 
been referred by some to efkw. Poetic, chiefly Epic. (V.) 

elaOa: see €4w. 

éxxAnordte call an assembly » augments é€-exAno lafov or nx-KAna latfov, etc. (453 a). 

&abve (from éda-w-w, 523 e) drive, march: @&& (539 b), AAamwa, -eAqAaKa 
(w. dard, €&), AvAapar, HAGA, EAardos, €E-Aaros Hom., éAarés Aristotle. Aor. 
mid. nAacdpyy rare. Fut. éddoow y 427, &ddwor Hom. (645), éddow rarely in 
mss. of Xen., perf. €AjAacpa: Jon. and late, plup. #ApAdunv (Hom, 3 pl. édndd- 
Saro or édmd€aro or édnAddaro), FAdoOny Hdt., Aristotle (489 g). éAdw is 
rare and poetic. (1V.) 

ehéyxo examine, confute : eréyéw, HAeyga, EAnrcypar (407), HAeyXOnv, Edeyx Pjro- 
pat, éXeyKtéos. 
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érerliw raise the war-cry, shout: mrdxca Ken, 612. (III) 

Arerlew whirl, turn round: @éduka, édedlxOnv. Poetic. 512. III.) 

€Xlrrw (édux- for fedix-) roll (rarely etAirrw) ; sometimes written éd-: Aiko, 
errba. (431), etruypar (443), erly Onv, df-edcxOjoouae Aristotle, etAucrds. Epic 
aor, mid. édédunv. Epic édédcxro, édeAlxOnoay should be éed-.  elAloow is the 
usual form in Hdt. IIT.) 

xo draw (é\x- for cedx-; most tenses from édxv-; érxdw late), often w. dvd, 
é, card, ov: -€dfw, eAkvra (431), kad-etruvka (443), -eAkurpar (489 c), 
-edxtoOnv, -Akucbicopar, Elxtéos, cuv-eAkvoréos. Fut. édxtow Ion. and 
late. By-form édxéw Epic, 

érrw (fedm-) cause to hope, mid. (also éé\rouct) hope like éhmifw: 2 perf. as 
pres. oAmwa (= ¢efodma), 2 plup. é&drea, v. a. d-eAmros. Mainly Epic. 

éddvw roll: édtcOny Hom. (= é-pdv-cOqv), 489 e. Cp. eiddw. 

épéw vomit : Epotpar (806), jpera. 

évalpw (évap-) kill: 2 aor. qvaporv. 1 aor. mid. évnpduny as act. Poetic. (III.) 

évapltw slay, spoil: évapltw, évdpita, xat-nvdpiopat, xat-nvaploOnv. Poetic. 512. 
(il. 

lance waylay, lie in ambush regular: fut. mid. as pass. (808). 

év-érw and évvérw (év + cen-, on~, ore-) Say, tell: ém-omjow and évipw (évli-orw ?), 
2 aor. Em-oroy (évl-ocrw, évi-croiut, imper. évi-cmes or €vi-ore, 2 pl. éomwere for 
év-orere, inf. év-omety and évi-omduev). Poetic. 

évivode defect., w. pres. and imperf. meaning: sit on, be on, grow on, lie on. 
In comp. w. ér{in Hom. Epic. Connected by some w. drive. 

évla-rw (év-im) chide: 2 aor. évévirov and 4v-tr-amoyv (448 D.). Epic also évicow. 
Poetic, chiefly Epic. (1I.) 

#y-visu (é- for fec-, cp. ves-tio) clothe, pres. act. only in comp., in prose d&pdr- 
évvtpi: Gpoi-d (539), qpdiera (450), npdl-ecpar (489 d). Epic forms: 
imperf. xara-elyvoy, fut. éoow and -dcw, aor. éooa and -eoa, mid. pres. inf. 
éx-elyvoOa Hat., fut. -éocopor, aor. éo(o)dyny and éecoduny for é&-percauny, 
perf. gra: and efpar (part. eiuévos in tragedy). Cp. 4389 D. The simple verb 
is poetic, mainly Epic. (IV.) 

év-oxréw harass has double augment (451): qv-dxAovv (ér-chy dour Aristotle), 
év-oxAfqoo, Hv-oyAnoa, Av-dxAnpar. 

eerdto investigate: eerdow (rarely eerG, 539 d), éfraca, eqjraxa, ejracpar, 
enrdcOny, eeracOycopar, éerarréos. 512. III.) 

€ouxa seem, resemble: see etxw. > 

fopratw keep festival: édpraca (for fop-, 34). Ton. opr aga. 

éx-avpéw and éx-aupicxw (atp-, adpe-) enjoy (Epic and Lyric) are both rare: 
2 aor. éraipov. Mid. éravpicxopa: Jon., poetic, rarein Att. prose: érauphoopuat, 
éxnupduny rare, 2 aor. émnupsunv. (V.) 

érevjvobe: see évyvobe. 

értBovretw plot against: regular, but fut. mid. as pass. (808). 

ériorapat understand (725): 2s. érictarat, éricrg and érlary poetic (465 a, 
nN. 2), -erloreat Hat. ; subj. émlioropar (accent, 424 0, n. 2), opt. émoratpny, 
éwrloravo (accent, 424 c, n. 2), imper. éricte (éricraco poetic and New Ion.), 
imperf. ymerdpyy, yrloraco and Hricrw (450, 465 b, w. 1), fut. émorico- 
par, aor. HmorhOnv, V. a. émterytds. Distinguish é¢-icrapa from éd-tor nut. 

érw (cer-, or-) am busy about, usu. w. dudé, did, érl, perd, wept (siinple only in 
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part.) : imperf. -e@rov (Epic also -erov w. no augm.), fut. -6~w, 2 aor. -érrov 
for éa(e)rov (-c7G, -oroipt, -omdy, -creiv), aor. pass. rept-EpOny Hdt. The 
act. forms are poetic, Ion. (imperf. and fut. also Xenophontic). Mid. éropas 
Follow: eiwépny (431), &bopor, 2 aor. éomépyy (ordpat, oroipyy, ood, ore 
Gat, omdpevos). Hom. has oeto for crof. For éorwpat, éomolunr, domes dw, 
etc., following an elided vowel in the mss. of Hom. we probably have, not a 
redupl. aor. without augment (éo7- for ce-or-), but wrong readings for or&- 
pas etc. with the vowel of the preceding pee unelided. 

éxprdpny bought: see pia- (416). 

épapar (poetic) deponent pass., pres. in prose sepia by épdw (épa- for épac-): 
imperf. Hpev (jpduny poetic) ; aor. npdcOnv fell in love, 489 e (Hpac(o) dun 
poetic), fut. épacdjooua poetic, éparrds, épards poetic. 

épydfopa. (cepy-) work, augments to 7- and ei- (431, 432), redupl. to e/- (448): 
Apyatopny, épydoopat, wpyardyny, pyacpar, ipyacdny, epyacijropat, épya- 
oréos. In Hdt. without augment and reduplication. 612. (III.) 

Zpyw: see dpya. 

épdw (from reptw = repy-iw, 511) work, do (also épdw): eptw, tpta, 2 perf. Zopya 
(= fefopya), 2 plup. édpyea (= éferopyea) Epic, édpyea Hdt. Jon, and 
poetic ; cp. péfw. IIT.) 

épelBo prop: Hpeoa, épjpeoua: Hat. (for Hom. épypédarac, -aro some read épnpl- 
Sarat, -aTo), plup. apypecro, ApeloOny, éepeloouar Aristotle, dpeucduny Hom. 
Hippocr. has -#pecka, -jperopar, epnpetoerar. Mainly poetic. 

épelkw (épex-, épex-) tear, burst: Hpecga, 2 aor. Hpcxoy trans. and intrans., épjpeypat 
Poetic and New Ion. 

épelrw (épecr-, épem-) throw down: épelw, jpenya, 2 aor. prov, 2 perf. -epjpura 
have fallen Epic (plup. épéperro & 15), jpelpbny, 2 aor. pass. éplarny. Ion. 
and poetic. : 

épéoow (éper-) row: di-hper(o)a Hom. Late prose has épéocw and épérrw. (IIL) 

épéw asic Epic: see efpopar. 

épidalyw (épidav-) contend Epic (II. IV.). épidpoacda: Y 792 (v. 1. épivjoacdar) 
as if from épidéoua:. By-form ép:Suaivw Epic. 

éplSa (épc6-) contend: Hpi (o)a, Epjipic pat, éprds. Poetic. (III.) 

Zpouar ask: see elpouac. 

épre (cepr-) and éprvf{w creep augment to e- (481): elpmov, é-ppo, dprvca, 
éptwerdy a@ beast. 

Epp (p-, éppe-) go away, go (to destruction), perish: éppyow, Tppyoa, eic- 
FpenKa. 

épvyy-ave casi forth, eruct: pres. Att., poetic, New Ion., 2 aor. qpvyev. Cp. 
épev'youat Epic, New Jon.: épevéoua: Hippocr. (806). (IV.) 

épixw hold back: éptéw, Hpvéa (also Xen.), 2 aor. Apixaxoyv (448 D.). Epic, 
poetic, New Ion. Hom. has also éptxdyw, éptxavdw. 

Zptuar (for fepduar) and efpuyac (for é¢pvuar) protect Epic: pres. 3 pl. elpvarac 
and eptara: (for efpyyrar), inf. e(¥)pyo@ac; imperf. e(f)piro, elpvaro (for 
elpuvro) ; fut. €(2)pto(o)ouac; aor. e(i)pvo(c)dunr, peri. Zptro Hesiod. The 
pres. and imperf. are often taken as wt-forms of épvouac. By-form pto- 
Bat, g. v. 

épiw (fepu-, cpv-) draw: augments to ei (431D): fut. épdw Hom. ; aor. e(#)- 
pus(c)a Hom. Mid. éptopat draw to one’s self: eptocopa, e(2)pyo(c) aun, 
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etpiuat and efpvcyae 489 d (3 pl. eiptara: and elpéarac), plup. edpduny (3 pl. 
eiptaro), e(l)ptc@nv Hippocr., épverés Soph. Epic and Ton. eipdw is poetic 
(esp. Epic) and New Ion. Late fut. épia(c)w. 

epxopar (épx-, €Ad-, édevd-, édvd-) go, come: éredcouar, 2 aor. AAOov, 2 perf. 
Qprv0a. In Att. Zxouac is common only in indic.; subj. Epic and Ion. ; 
opt. (in comp.) Xen.; imper. Epic; inf. Epic, Tragic, Ion.,in comp. in Att. 
prose rarely ; part. poetic, in comp. in Att. prose. Imperf. jpydunr uncomp. 
israre. For the above tenses Att. prose uses to, loupe, tO, tévar, tov, Fa simple 
and in comp. (but not baévat for trépy bec Gar flatter). Fut.: Att. prose uses 
ely. (774), ablEopar or HEw for édedcouae (which is Epic, Ion., Tragic) ; 2 aor. 
HrvOor poetic ; 2 perf. éd#Aovda or efdjdovGa Epic, é\prvpey, -vre in Comic and 
Tragic fragments ; 2 plup. éAnAvée: Epic. (VI.) 

éo-O(w (for é)-0:-w) eat: imperf. jAoProv, fut. Eopar (541, 806), 2 aor. thayov, 
perf. Sona, Kkar-c5ySerpar, eerrds, -réos. Epic are g5uevar pres., dd7das 
2 perf. part., éd4d50uac (?) perf. pass.; 43¢c@nv Comic, Hippocr., Aristotle. 
(VI.) %6w Epic and poetic, ¢5w Epic, poetic, and Ion. 

toma entertain augments and reduplicates to e- (481, 443). 

evdw sleep, rare in prose, which usually has xa€-e08: imperf. é&a0-evSov and 
ka0-ni8ov (450), fut. Kab-evdjow, v. a. kab-evdyréos. cvdw is chiefly poetic 
and Ion. (imperf. efdov and nidor). : 

evepyeréo do good. The augmented form ednp- is to be rejected (452). 

evp-loka (etp-, etpe-) Jind: ebtphow, 2 aor. nUpov or evpov (imper. etpé, 424 b), 
nipyka or cipyka, eipnpar, edpeOny, chpeOyropat, ebperds, -réos ; edpduny Hesiod. 
The augment is ¥8- or eb- (487). (V.) 

evppalve. (etppar-) cheer: etppavd, nippiva. Mid. rejoice: evppavotpar and 
ebppavOfropar, nippavOnv. The augment is also ed- (487). (III.) 

exopat pray, boast: ebfopar, nikdpny, noypar, edrds, -réos Hippocr., da-eixeros 
Aesch. The augment is also eJ- (437). 

éxOalpw (éxap-) hate: éxOap&, éxOapoduar (808), #xOnpa, éxOapréos. Epic and 
poetic. III.) . 

tx Ow hate, €xdouat: only pres. and imperf. Poetic for dm-ex Savopar. 

eo (éx-, for cex-, and cx-, cxe-) have, hold: imperf. elyov (481), to or oxqro 
(1911), 2 aor. tox ov for &¢ (€)x-o» (ox &, oxoiny or -rXorpt, oXés, TXEtV, oXOV), 
éoxynka, wapeox nar, éxréos, dva-cxerds, -réos. Mid. txopar hold by, am 
near: opar (sometimes pass., 808), and cxAropat (often in comp.), 2 aor. 
éoyxopyv usu. in comp. (cxGpar, cxoipny, cxod, cx érbar, cxdpevos), used as 
pass. for éoxé@nv (late). Epic forms are perf. cvy-dxwxa (for -ox-ox-a) B 218, 
plup. pass. éz- Hex tro were shut M 340. Poetic is 2 aor. ZrxeOov (490 D.). 
See dprtxa, dvéxw, troxvéopar. By-form tox for ot-c(€)x-w. 

apa (éy-, épe-) cook, boil: abhoopa (éy4ow Comic), roa, épOds (for éyos), 
&byros, Hynuar Hippocr., 7Y46nv Hdt. The pres. éyéw is not Att: 


*fdw ({0) live (fa-, fn-, 395): (fs, C9): imperf. tev, fut. Cow and fhropar. 
For late @fyoa, €fyxa Att. has éBiwv, BeBlaxa. Blwoopar is commoner than 
{iropar. (aw Epic, New Ion., dramatic. See 522 b, 64] and D. 

Ceby-vopu (fevy-, fvy-, ep. Lat. jugum) yoke: febto, Kevta, evypar, etx Onv 
rare, 2 aor. pass. é{tynv. (IV.) 

{éo (fe- for fec-) boil (intrans. in prose): tava-féow, Leoa, da-eferuar Hippocr. 
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tdv-vipe (fo, 731) gird: Lora, Copa (Att. inser.) and oopa (preferred in 
Mss.). (IV.) 


HPa-cxw come to manhood, ABaw am at manhood : é-nBhow, iByoa, rap-hByKa. 
Epic 48dovra, etc. (643). (V.) 

HyepeGouar am collected : see ayeipw. 

HSopar am pleased : Hrohoopar (812), HoOny, aor. Mid. Foduny . 353. Hdw (Fea) 
is very rare. 

ASive (Hdvr-) sweeten: HBbva, HSvepar, HSivOny, Suvréos. (IIT.) 

jepéGouar am raised: see alpw. 

Fuca sit: see 789, 

apt say: see 792. 

quvw sink, bow: qytioa, tr-eur-juice X 491 from éu-nyixe with » inserted. 
Poetic, mostly Epic. 

© HrrGpar from jrrdopa: (Ion. éocofuar from écodouar) am vanquished: regular, 
but fut. Arrqcopar and ArrnOAcopa (812). : 


OddAw (Gad-) bloom, rare in prose: Zadke made grow Pind., 2 perf. rééyda (as 
pres.) is poetic. By-form @adé@w (490). (IIL.) 

Odr-rw (Ga¢-, 125g) bury: Odapw, Capa, rappar, 2 aor. pass. érdpny, 2 fut, pass. 
radyoopar, fut. perf. reBarpopar, Samréos ; 1 aor. pass. ¢4dpOnv Jon. (rare). (I1.) 

Bavpdfo (davy-ad-) wonder, admire: fut. bavpacopar (806), otherwise regular. 
512. (U1.) 

Oelvw (Oer-) smite: Oevd, €berva Epic, 2 aor. @6evov. Poetic (and in Att. comedy). 
(iIT.) 

CAw wish: see Bérw. 

Ocparedw serve, heal: regular, but fut. mid. beparedropar is usu. pass. (808). 

Gépopar warm myself (in prose only pres. and imperf.), fut. O¢pcouar 7 23 (536), 
2 aor. pass. as intrans. é¢pyy (only in the subj. depéw p 23). 

Béw (Oev-, Ger-, Ov-, 503) run: Beboopar (806). Other forms supplied by other 
verbs (see tpéxw). 

On- in OfeOon milk, ebnoduny sucked. Epic. 

Onr-: see Tag-. 

Ory-y-dvw (Ovry-) touch: Ol€ouat (806), 2 aor. Z6vyov, &-Gixros. Poetic, rare in 
prose (Xen.). (1V.) , 

Ordw bruise, break: Od\dow, ZOaca, TeOAaopa (489 c) Theocr., é6AdeOny Hip- 
pocr., Pragrés. Jon. and poetic. See prdw. 

BATBw (AAIB-, OATB-, 501) press: Brtnpa, réALHa, CACHE, 7dOKiupar and eOABnv 
Aristotle. Fut. mid. @divoua: Hom. 

Ovy-cKw, older OvA-cKw (Gar-, Ovy-, 492, 526 b) die: daro-Savotdpar (806), 2 aor. 
an-@avov, révyka am dead, 2 perf. ré0varov (704c), fut. perf. rebvqtw (659 a, 
1958), Ovyrés. In prose regularly dtro-Ovyoxw in fut. and 2aor., but always 
r&vynxa. (V.) 

Oparre (Opax-, Tpax-) disturb: Wpata, ¢0p4x6nv Soph. See rapértw. Mostly 
poetic. (JIT.) 

Opatw break, bruise: Opatow, Bpavea, r@pavpar and réOpavepat (489 c), @pad- 
oOqv. . 

Opia-re (Opup-, 125 g and w.) crush, weaken : r&puppar, eOpvpOny Aristotle, 2 aor. 
pass. érpvdyy Hom., tv-Opumros. Optaropa: put on airs. (II.) 
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Opg-oxw and Opd-cxw (Opw-, Pop-, 492) leap: -Gopoduar (806; w. trép) poetic, 
2 aor. Z0opov. Mainly poetic. By-form @opwoua: Hdt. (V.) 

Bw (Gv-, O0-, 500. 1 a) sacrifice: Cticw, Bioa, révKa, THvpar, érsOnv, Ouréos. 

ébw and dévw rush poetic: in the classical language only pres. and imperf. 
duvéw Hesiod. 


lalyw (lav-) warm: Enva, iévOny without augm. Epic and Lyric. (III.) 

ié\Aw (dad-) and idddkw send: -1adG, tmra without augm. Epic. Poetic (comp. 
with ériin Aristoph.). (III.) 

taxéw and ldyw (for Fipaxw) sound, shout: iaxjow, tdxyoa, 2 perf. part. dug- 
taxvia, Hom. has both faxov and iaxor. For é&x- in tragedy taxx- is com- 
monly written. Poetic, mainly Epic. 485d. 

i8-, el6-, of6- (for ¢ud-, etc.) in efSov saw from é-cidov 431 (tSe, YSoum, U8, iSetv, 
Sav), fut. elropar shall know (Epic edjow), plup. yn or WSev knew (794 ff.), 
totéos. Mid. elSopar seem, resemble Epic, poetic, New Jon.: eisduny and ‘ 
éevodunv, 2 aor. elddunv saw Epic, poetic, Hdt., mwpo-Sérbar Thuc. o/6- in 
otSa, 794 ff. 

lépdw sweat: lipwow, fipwoa. For the contraction to w instead of ov (idpacu, etc.) 
see 398. Epic ldpdw, tdpwovea, etc. 

i8ptw place (Epic tdptw) : often comp. w. card: -Spiicw, -8ptca, -t8ptca, {Spv- 
par, puOnv. (idptvdnv Epic), iSptréos. 

te-war (¢te-, cp. Lat. in-vi-tus) strive : usu. in comp., as wap-teyac beg, The forms 
are like those from the mid. of fnu send (cp. 778). Epic aor. éeodéuny and 
eloduny. 

tYw (for o-o(€)6-w, cp. sedeo) seat, usu. sit, mid. ttoua: sit, classic only in pres. and 
imperf. Mainly Ionic and poetic. See xa@ife, kafifopar, the usual forms in 
prose. See also opat, Ka8qpar sit. By-form ifdvw seat, place. (III.) 

Enpe (sro -w) send: jorw, yka, 2 aor. etrov, etc., ka, etpar, env, @Acopar, 
érés, éréos (except pres. all forms in comp. in prose). For inflection and syn- 
opsis, see 777 ff. : 

ixvéowac (ix-) come, in prose usu. dd-txvéopar: Ad-ifopar, 2 aor. &db-Txdpny, 
Gd-typar. Uncomp. ixvotpevos sutéable (rare). The simple forms ixvéopac, 
Youar, ixduny are poetic. Connected forms are poetic tw (imperf. Ixov, aor. 
tkov) and ixévw, only pres. and imperf. (Epic and Tragic). (IV.) 

idé-oKo-pas (iha-) propitiate: tAdcopar, Tkacdpny, tkdoOny (489 e). Epic aor. 
thacodyny, Epic pres. also ihdouar. (V.) 

trnue (iAn-, tha- for oi-cdAn-, oroda-) am propitious: pres. imper. Pale or trade, 
perf. tAnca. Mid. fhapar propitiate. Epic. 

Drrw (Mrropuar) roll: tha. See eiAéw and efAw. (IIT or IV.) 

indoow (ipavr-) lash: inac(o)a Epic. (CIII.) 

ipelpw (iuep-) and iuelpouar desire: ipecpdunr Epic, tuép6ny Hdt., iueprés. Poetic 
and Ion. (III.) 

trrapae fly: (725, 726 a): see wéropar. 

Yoapue : Doric for of8a know : teas (or icaus), tort, loaper, loare, Yoavri, part. todas. 

tonw liken (= fix-cxw) : see éioxw. 

torype (ory-, ora-) set, place: orhow shall set, trryoa set, caused to stand, 
2 aor. tarny stood, 1 perf. tornxa stand (= ce-ornka), plup. eiorqxn stood 
(éorqxy, rare, 444 b), 2 perf. értarov stand (417), perf. mid. érrapar rare, 
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fut. perf. éorhtw shall stand (754 a, 1958), aor. pass. éoraOny was set, v. a. 
orarés, -réos. For the inflection see 416, for dialectal forms of present see 
747 D. ff. Epic 1 aor. 3 pl. goracay and éornoay, 2 aor. 3 pl. foray (inf. 
ortpevar), 2 perf. inf. éordpey and écrdpuevat, part. éorads and écreds, Iterat. 
imperf. toracke, 2 aor. ordoxe (495 a), 819. 

loxvatve (icxvav-) make dry or lean: -wxvave (-ofuar), trxvava Aesch. (544 a, 
toxvyva Ion., also Att. ?), icxvdvOnv Hippocr., -xarréos Aristotle. (III.) 

toxw (for ot-c(e)xX-w), have, hold: see tya. 


xad- (xade-) in Hom. xexadwv depriving, xexadjow shall deprive. Not the same 
as xad-(k7jdw). xexaddunv withdrew may be from ydfw. 

KaBalpw (xaap-) purify : xabapd, exdypa (and éxdbapa ?), kexdOappar, exaldpOnv, 
xa@apréos Wippoer, (IIL) 

kaSéfopar: see tLouar. 

xaSebSe sleep: see ctdw, 

KdOypar: see 790. 

kaGifw set, sit : imperf. eadOfov (450), fut. xabid (539), aor. éxdOioa orkadioa. Mid. 
KaSifopar sit: éxabifopny, kaOcLycopar (521), ekalicdpnv. Hom. has imperf. 
xdO@cfov or kabitor, aor. kadetoa and kdbioa, Hdt. caretoa. See tfw, fopar. (1V.) 

cal-vupar excel: perf. céxarpyat (kexaduévos Pind.).. Poetic. (IV.) 

kalyw (Kkav-, Kov-) kill: xavd, 2 aor. €xavov, 2 perf. céxova (kara-xexovbres Ken.). 
Poetic. (IIIL.) - 

kaiw (for xaipw from xap-w; xav-, xag-, xat-) and Kae (uncontracted, 896) 
burn, often w. év, card: katow, kava, -Kékauka, Kékauzal, éxatOnv, -eav07- 
Topal, -Kavtds. 2 aor. exna Epic, poetic (part. «pas Epic, xéis Att.), 2 aor. 
pass. éxdny burned (intrans.) Epic and Ion. The. mss. show xalw in tragedy, 
Thuc., and in Xen. usu., caw in Aristoph., Isocr., Plato. 520. (III.) 

kahéw (xade-, KAn-) call: Kad (539 a), exdreoa, KéxAnka, KéKANPAL am called 
(opt. 711 ¢), &AnOnv, fut. pass. KAnOAropar (Kkadotpat S. El. 971), fut. perf. 
kekAjoopar shall bear the name, xrdyrds, -téos. Acolic pres. cdAnu, Epic 
inf. cadfuevor; fut. xahéw Hom., xadéow Aristotle, aor. éxddreooa Hom. 
Iterative xadéecxoy, kadéoxero. Epic pres. xt-KAj-oxw, 

Kadbr-Tw (kadug-) cover (in prose usu. in comp. Ww. dé, éy, etc.): Kaddpo, 
éxdduba, kexdAuvppar, exardtihOnv, kakvrrds, cuy-Kahumrdos poetic. (Il.) - 

Kap-ve (kay-, xun-) labor, am weary or sick: Kapotpat (806), 2 aor. Exapov, 
kékpHka, Gro-Kpyréos, Epic 2 aor. subj. also xexduw, 2 aor. mid. éxanduny, 
2 perf. part. cexunds. (IV.) 

Kapa-Te (kaym-) bend: Kdprbo, topo, Kekappat, ekdpdbOnv, kapwrds. II.) 

KaTyyopéw accuse: regular. For augment, see 453. 

xag-e- pant, in Epic 2 perf. part. cexadnds. 

Kedd y-voyt : SCC oKEeSavrvvpL. 

xet-pat lie: Keloopar, See 791. 

Kelpw (Kep-, Kap-) shear : kepa, tketpa, Kekappat, dtro-Kapréos Comic, Epic aor. txepoa 
(544 b), aor. pass. éxépOnv Pind., 2 aor. pass. éxdpyy (Hat.) prob. Att. (IIL) 

xelw split: Kipic xelwy & 425. , 

xelw and xéw wish to lie down. Epic. Cp. xetpar. 

KeAaSew POA: Kedadjow, xeAddyoa, By-form Hom. xedddw in pres. part. Epic 
and Lyric. 
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Kerevo command : Kedevow, ékéXevora, KexéAcvKa, KexéAevopar (489 Cc), exededoOqv, 
amapa-kedevoe tds, Sta-Kedevoréos. 

kéXdw (Ked-) land: Kédow (586), éxedoa. Poetic = Att. oxédAdo. (IIL) 

kédopat (Ked-, Kede-, KA-) COmMaN : KEAncouaL, exednoduny, 2 aor. éxexdouny (448 D., 
549 D.). Poetic = Att. kededo. 

kevréw (xevt-, kevTe-, 485) goad: xevrqow, éxévrnoa, kexévrnuat Hippoer., éxerrHonv 
late Att, cuvy-cerrnOjooua: Hdt., xeords Hom., aor. inf. xévoa: Hom. for 
xeyroat. Poetic and New Ion. 

kepdv-vipe and xepar-vbw (kepa-, Kpa-) mix: éxépaca, kéxpapar, éxpeOnv and éxepd- 
oOyv (489 g), kparéos. Ion. are expnoa (éxépasoa poetic), xéxpnuar, éxphOny. 

. By-forms xepdw and xepalw, and xipynyus and kipydw. (IV.) 

_Kepdalve (xepd-, Kepde-, kepdav-) gain: KepSavG, éxépSava (544 a), apoo-KexépSyka. 
Hdt. has fut. xepdyjoouar, aor. éxépdqva and éxépdnoa (523). (III. IV.) 
kevOw (kev0-, Kv9-) hide: xebow, %xevoa, Epic 2 aor. @xvfov and redupl. 2 aor. 

in subj. xexd@w, 2 perf. xéxevOa as pres. (in Trag. also am hidden, and so xetiOw 
in trag.). Epic by-form xev@dyw. Poetic. 

Kyow (xnd-, xnde-, xad-) distress: kndjow, éxndnoo, 2 perf. xéxnda as pres., sorrow. 
Poetic. Mid. xqSopar am concerned: xexadjoouat Hom., éxndesduny Aesch. 

Knpirte (Knpix-) proclaim: kmpbkw (147 c), éxqpuga, ém-nerhpdya, Kecqpiypat, 
exnpvxOqy, fut. pass. enpdx@yoopar and (Eur.) xnpvtoua: (809). (III.) 

Kiny-xX-dvw (xtx-, Kixe-), Epic xixdrw, come upon, reach, find: xixhoopat (806), 
2aor. Exixov, Epic exxnoduny, a-xixnros. Hom. has 2 aor. pass. éxlyny as 
intrans.: xexqw (MSS. -elw), Kixelny, Kixfvar and Kixnuevar, xexels and (mid.) 
kexjpevos. These forms may come from a pres, xiynu (688), but they all 
have aoristic force. Poetic. (IV.) 

Kl-ynut: see oxeSdvvtpr. (1V.) 

ki-vopae move myself. Pres. and imperf. Epic. Att. xtvéo. (IV.) 

kip-ynpe and kipycw Epic: see xepdvvipe, 

klypy-pe (xpn-, xpa-) lend: éxpnoa, Kéxpyka, xéxpynpar. Fut. xpyow Hat., 
probably also Att. Mid. borrow: éxpyrdapny. 

Krafw (Krayy-, Kray-, 510) resound, clang: kddyéw, Exrayéa, 2 aor. Exdayor, 
2 perf. kékAayya as pres., fut. perf. kexAdyfopat as fut. shall scream (581, 
806). Epic 2 perf. kexdpyorres (557 D. 2, 700 D.). By-form rrayydvw. 
Mainly poetic. (ITI.) 

kralw weep (for kdatgw from xAag-uw: KAaU-, KAaf~, Khal-, KAaLe-), KAGo in prose 
(not contracted, 520): kAawjow or KAGhow (KAavoopar shall suffer for it), 
t&kAavoa. Poetic are xravoofua. (540), KékAauuar, Kékdavopor, KAauTds, 
Kdavorés (2). The mss. have xralw in Xen. usu., «Adw in Aristoph. (IIL) 

KAd@ break, in prose w. dvd, dard, él, xard, mpbs, ov: -€kAaca (488 a), -KékAa- 
opar (489 c), -eKAdoOny, dva-KracOjooua: Aristotle.’ 

krel@ shut (Older Att. KAqw): KAelew and KAyoo, ekAeoa and eAqoa, aro- 
KékAqKa, KékAetpar and KékAnpar (KéexActopat has some support), éxAelrOqv | 
and égryo8qv (489 €), kActords and KAqoTés. «Ani is Ion. 

KAén-rw (KAer-, Krom-) steal: KrA&hw (less often KAéhopat), kAaba, KékAoha, Ké- 
kAeppar, 2 aor. pass. éxAdany, Krewrds, -Téos. 1 aor. pass. éxAdPOny Ion. and 
poetic. (II) 

wdjga celebrate in song: Kdjow, exkgou (Dor, éxddiga from xdetf{w), Poetic. 
612. (IIL) 
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Kdive (kAt-v-) bend, usu. comp. W. kard: -KAwWG, ExAtva, céxdixa late, KécAipar 
(491), 2 aor. pass. -exAlvqv, 2 fut. pass. -KAwhoopat, 1 aor. pass. éxAlény 
poetic, é«AlvOnv Epic, poetic, dwo-xdiréos Aristotle. IIL.) : 

kdtw hear: imperf. éAvoy is an old 2 aor. from an assumed pres. xredw 3 2 aor. 
imper., without thematic vowel, «Ad and (Epic) «éxdv& ; perf. xéxduxa rare ; 
part. xddpevos as adj. famous = kdurds. Poetic. 

kvalo scratch, usu. comp. W. did: -xvalow Eur., -éxvaura, -Kéxvara, -Kékvorrpar 
(489 c), -exvaloOny, -Kkvorr8yoropar. 

¥xvdw (KvO) scrape (kva-, kyy-) (On pres. contraction Kvijs, kv#, etc. see 394, 641) 
often comp. Ww. «card: xvjow Hippocr., evga, -Kéxvyrpar (489 c), -exvqoOyv. 
Cp. kvato. 

kothaive (xoth-av-) hollow: Kotkavd, ékoiAdva (544 a), xexolkacua (489 h) and 
éxochdvOnv Hippoer. (IIL, IV.) 

koplt{o (koucd-) care for: Kopid, éxdproa, Kexopika, Kekopirpor (usu. mid.), éxo- 
picOny, KoprrOqcopar, kopirtéos. (III.) ; 

K6m-Tw (xor-) cut, usu. in comp. in prose: Képw, ekoa, -Kékoha (did, ef, ody, 
etc.), Kékoppat, 2 aor. pass. -exdany (dad, wept), 2 fut. pass. -Komfropar, fut. 
perf. -kexdipopat, xorrdés. Hom. has 2 perf. part. xexoras. (II.) 

kopév-vijs (xope- for xopec-) satiate: fut. copéw Hom., xopéow Hdt., aor. éxdpeca 
poetic, 2 perf. part. xexopnas satisfied Epic, perf. mid. xexdperpa: (489 ¢c) Ken., 
rexdpnuar Ton., poetic, aor. pass. éxopéoOnv poetic (489 g) d-xépnros and 
&-xépe(o)ros insatiate, both poetic. Ion. and poetic, rare in prose. (1V.) 

xoptoow (Kopvé-) arm with the helmet, arm: act. only pres. and imperf. Hom. 
aor. part. xopvacdpevos, perf. part. xexopyfuévos. Poetic, mostly Epic. (JII.) 

koréw am angry: éxdreca (-dunv) and xexornds Epic. 

Kpalo (Kpay-, Kpay-) ory out: 2 aor. epayov, 2 perf. xékpaya as pres. (imper. 
698, 704 e), fut. perf. as fut. kexpdfopar shall cry out (581, 806). By-form 
kpavydto. (ITI.) : 

xpalyw (xpay-) accomplish: xpav&, éxpava, perf. 3s, and pl. xékparrar, éxpavény, 
KpavOjcoua:, &-xkpavros. Epic by-form xpatalyw (xpaalvw ?): éxpinva (éxpa- 
nya ?), perf. 3s. kexpdavrat, plup. xexpdavro, aor. pass. éxpdarOev Theocr., 
d-xpdavros, Poetic. (III.) 

Kpépa-pat (xpeua-) hang, intrans., used as pass. of kpepavvdp.. Pres. inflected as 
torauar (Subj. Kpépopat, opt. Kpepatpny, 749 b, 750 b), Kpepyropar. Cp. 
Kpiuynus and Kpepavvdpn. ‘ 

Kpepdav-vope (xpeua-, 729) hang, trans.: Kpepa, éxpépaca, Expepaolyny, Kpepactds. 
Mid. intrans. see kpépapar. Fut. xpeudow Comic poets, xpeudw Epic. (IV.) 

xpltw (xpix- or xpry-) creak: 2 aor, Epic xplxe (vy. 1. xplye), 2 perf. kéxpiya 
Aristoph. (IIL) 

kplu-vnus (kpiu-vy-, kpiy-va-) often miswritten xpjurnur, hang, trans., rare in act. 
Mid. xpipvaya: am suspended = kpépapor. Poetic. (IV.) 

kptve (xpi-v-) judge : kpwa, expiva, kékpika (491), kékprpar, expiOny (expivAny Epic, 
491), kpOforopar (kptvodpat rarely pass., 809), kprtéos, xpirés poetic. (ITI.) 

Kpotw beat: Kpotow, expovra, -KéKpovka, -Kékpoupar and -Kéxpovopar (489 g), 
-expotveOnv, Kpovoréos. 

Kptn-ro (kpud-) hide: kpie (prose w. dwé, card), Epupa, Kéxpuppat (prose 
w. dad), xpohOnv, kpumrds, kpurréos poetic. Poetic 2 aor. pass. éxpigny is rare 
(Soph.), xexptpyoua: Hippocr. (IL) 
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krdopar acguire: Krhropar, exrnrdpny, Kécrnpar (442 nN.) possess (subj. kexrd- 
par, -f, Tar, 709; Opt. kexrrpyy, -fo, -fro, 711; doubtful are kexrapny, -Bo, 
-gro); fut. perf. xexrhoopar shall possess (581) ; ExtHOnv pass. ; Krys, -Téos, 
Aor. mid. ékrycdpny usu. = hive possessed. Ion. perf. mid. xr quae (442 D.) 
and fut. perf. éxrjooua: shall possess (both in Plato). 

ktelve (xrev-, KTov-, xTa-v-, 478, 480) Kill, in prose usually comp. w. dé, in 
poetry w. kard; Gro-Kreivw: krevd, Exretva, 2 perf. daw-ékrova. Jon. fut. 
krevéw (xravéw from xralyw). Poetic 2 aor. %xravoy and éxray (551 D.) ; 
subj. «réwuev MSS. x 216, inf. krdyevor, part. «rds; mid. exrduny was killed 
(687). Epic aor. pass. éxra@nv. In Att. prose dtro-OvyoKw is generally used 
as the pass. Of dao-xre(vw. By-forms amo-kreivipt aud ao-Kravie (some- 
times written «relyrius, -bw, Krivvips, -bw, 733). (TIL) 

write found: ktlow, erica, Exricuar Pind., ékricOnv, év-«rcros poetic. Epic 
2 aor. mid. part. xriuevos («ri-) as pass., founded. 612. III.) 

xruméw (xTum-, krume-, 485) sound : éxrémgea, 2 aor. xr vrov Wom. (546 D). Poetic. 

xddalyw (xid-ay-) honor: éxtdnva Epic. Hom. has also xiddvw and xddcdw. 
623 h. (II. IV.) 

Kkvéw (xu-, kve-, 485) am pregnant: tkinoa conceived, Kexinxa. Fut. xujow 
Hippocr., aor. pass. éx-exuyény Aristotle. Mid. bring forth. Connected 
forms are céw (usu. poetic) : éxioa impregnated Aesch. (xtoapyévn being preg- 
nant), caus. kuicxw impregnate and conceive, kvickopar conceive. 

xvilv§o and KvdwwSéw, later KvAtw, roll: ékvAtoa, kaTa-KexvAtopar (489 c), exv- 
AtoOnv, eK-KvAIcOAcopoL, KUAIOTés. From éxtdioa (= exvdwdea) the pres. 
kvdtw was formed. Connected is xadcvddopuac. 

ku-vé-w (kv-) kiss: xuvioouae (2), éxvca. Poetic. mpoo-kuwvéw render homage to: 
Tpoc-KUVATH, TpoT-eKUVATA (mpoo-éxvoa poetic). (IV.) 

Kim~Tw (Kup-, Cp. KUBda; OY Kdd-, Cp. Kidds) stoop: dva-Kipopat (806), exupa, 
kédoa. If the verb-stem is xvp- the v is long in all forms. (II.) 

xupéw (xup-, kupe-, 485) meet, happen is regular (poetic and Ion.). xépw (xup-) = 
kupéw is mainly poetic: kipow (586), gxupra. III.) 

cwoxby (500, 1. a) lament: xwxiow Aesch., kwxtcona: (806) Aristopl., éxdkica 
poetic. 

Kodrtw hinder: regular, but (rare) fut. mid. kwAeopat as pass. (808) T. 1. 142. 


Aa-y-x-Gvo (Aax-, Anx-) obtain by lot: AfEopar (806), 2 aor. Eaxov, 2 perf. 
elAnxa (445), etAnypar, eAqxOnv, Ankréos. Jon. fut. Adéouar, Ion. 2 perf. 
AdovyxXa (also poetic). Hom. 2 aor. Z\Aaxov (redupl. MéAaxov made partaker). 
CIV.) 

Adfouac and Adfywac (Epic and Ion.) = AapBavo. é 

Aa-p-B-dve (Aa8-, AnB-) take: An opar (806), 2 aor. EAaBov, etAndha (445), elAnp- 
par, EAnPOnv, And>OAcopar, Anwrds, -réos. Fut. Adupouar (better Adwouar) 
Ion., AaWoduae Doric; 2 aor. inf. rAeAaBéo@ae Hom. ; perf. AcAdBnKa (AaPe-) 
Ion. and Doric ; perf. mid. AéAnupuar poetic, AéAaupuar Ion. ; aor. pass. AdupOny 
Ton., éddg@Oqv Doric; v. a. xara-rAaumréos Hdt. (IV.) 

Adprw shine: Adpo, Kapa, 2 perf. AAauma poetic. 

ra-v-0-dvw (Aad-, AnO-) escape the notice of, lie hid: AfWow, 2 aor. Eabov, 2 perf. 
A@Anba as pres., V. a. &-Aacros poetic. Mid. in prose usu. ém-AavOdvopar 
forget (AavOdvouar poetic, rare in prose; A#Gouae poetic): ém-Ahoopar, 2 aor. 
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érr-chabopnv, perf. mid. ém-Aéd\yopar. Ilom. has 2 aor. AdAafov caused to 
forget and Acdabduny forgot (448 D.), perf. mid. AAacua Aedfjoouar is 
poetic. By-forms are \70w, -ovar, chiefly poetic: @dnoa poetic; and Aybdrw 
cause to forget Vipic, poetic. (IV.) 

Adm-rw (AaB- or Aag-) lap, lick: pres. late: ék-Adpopat Aristoph., é rapa 
Aristoph., Aétadha Arvistoph. Fut. 4yo Hom. (II) 

hdoxw, for Nax-cxw, 526 d (Aax-, Aaxe-) speak: Aaxhoouae (806), 2 aor. Zdaxoy 
(€rd«noa rare), 2 perf. as pres. AéAnxka Epic = Adddxa Tragic (part. Neddvia 
Epic), 2 aor. mid. \ehaxdunv Epic. Poetic verb. By-forms émi-Anxéw Epic, 
akd fw Tragic. (V.) 

Adw see: only part. Adwy and imperf. Ade. Epic. 

*\dw (AG) wish (da-, Ay-): contr. Ags, AQ, inf. A#v. Doric verb. Also 
Aelw. Cp. 394. 

Aéyo say: Abo, rca, perf. elpyxa (see under efpw), AéAeypor, EXSxOnv, fut. pass. 
AexPAoopar, fut. perf. AeAéfopar, Aekréos, -7és poetic. Fut. mid. A€fopar as 
pass. is poetic (809). Sa-Aéyopar discuss: Sa-AdEopar and Sra-AcxByoopar 
(812), Si-eireypar, St-eA€xOqv (dt-eddyny Aristotle), Sua-Ackréos. 

A€yw collect, count, usu. in comp. w. é€& or ctv: -AéEw, -éAefa, 2 perf. -eiroxa 
(445), -efXeypat and -A&Xeypat, 2 aor. pass. -edéyny (-eAéx8qv rare in Att.), 
fut. perf. -Aeyqoopat, -Aextéos, AexTés poetic. 2 aor, mid. éddyuny « 335. 

Aelarw (Aevrr-, Nour-, Ac-, 477 a) leave, often in comp. w. dwé, card, bd, etc. : 
AeiWw, 2 aor. EAtov, 2 perf. AéAoutra have left, have failed. dAe€lwopar mid. 
remain, pass. am left, am inferior: MAcippor, AcipGyv, fut. pass. AevhOA- 
-gopat, fut. perf. Aedetpouat, Aevaréos. Fut. mid. Aeipouar is rarely pass. 
(809). 2aor. mid. éduréuny in prose only in comp. (as pass. A 693). By-form 
kata-Aurave, On the inflection of the 2 aor. see 384. 

Rewrivw (AerTuv-) thin: éhéwtiva, Nederrvepar (489 h), Aerrivoynv. (III.) 

Aérw (Aew-, dar-) peed, usu. comp. W. dd, éx: -héfpa, -Aea, ACAappar (inscr.), 
-eXaaryv. 

Acta stone to death, usu. comp. w. «ard in prose: -Aetow, -ELevora, -ehedrOqv 
(489 e), -Aevorbjropat. 

dex- lay to rest (cp. déx-os bed): NéLopar, Eheta (edeEdunv went to rest, imper. 
défeo, 542 D.), 2 aor. athematic forms (688) ddexro went to rest, imper. défo 
for dex-o0, inf. cara-héy Gar for -AexoOat, part. kara-Aéyuevos. Epic. 

AjOw: see AavBdve. 

AeAalouat (Aa- for Aac-, 624 a) desire eagerly only pres. and imperf.; with 
perf. AeAnuat (Ma-). Epic. Cp. Adw. (IIE) 

Mocouar rarely Nrouar (it~) supplicate: édrAwdpnv Epic, 2 aor. édréunv Epic, 
moht-ANoTos. Poetic, rare in prose. (JII.) 

Aixudw (and Acxpdtw) lick: perf. part. Aekexuéres Hesiod. Usually poetic. 

dodw (= ofew) wash: Nodecopat, édXbe(o)oa, -dunv. Epic. See Ao. 

Aovw wash loses v before a short vowel and then contracts (398 a): Aobw, Aoveis, 
Aover, Aodper, Aodre, Aodor, EXovv, Aovcopat (Aovow late), Edovea, A€Aoupat, 
&-Aovtos. Hom. has Adw, dodw: Aoéocopat, Nodoa $217, Meooa (-aT0), Hippocr. 
Ehovdnv. 

Nipalyw (Atpav-) abuse: usu. ADpetvopar as act.: ATpavotpar, CAdpyvapny, Aedo- 
pacpa (usu. mid. 489 h), éktpdvOn» Tragic. (III.) 

Bw (Av-, ND-) Loose. ABore, Etoa, MAvKa, AeAvpar, Adoqr, AvoAjropar, AcAToopa, 
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Avtds, -téos. Inflection p. 114. On2aor. mid. Epic é\vuny as pass., see 688. 
On perf. opt. AeAbro, see 711 D. : 


palvea (uar-, pnr-) madden, act. usu. poetic: epnva, pépnva am mad. Mid. 
palvopat rage: pavodya: Hdt., 2 aor. pass, gudvnv. (IIL) 

patopar (for wa(o)-Lopar, 624 a) desire, strive: udocopat, éua(c)odpny, éxl-pacros. 
Epic. Connected are Acol, pdouar (uara, opt. u@ro, imper. uGco) and 
paywdw, Epic, poetic. (IIL). 

pa-v-0-dve (uad-, pabe-) learn: padycopar (806), 2 aor. Epabor, pepdbyka, paby- 
v6s, -Téos. Hom. has 2 aor. gupadov (429 a, D.). (IV.) 

papalve (uapar) cause to wither: thdpiva, cuapdvény Hom. (TIL) 

Bdp-vapar (uap-va-) fight: only in pres. and imperf., subj. udpywya (749 b), 
imper. udpvao. Poetic. (IV.) . 

papr-re (pwapr-) selze: papyw, éuapya, 2 aor. Zuapmov (?) and redupl. wéuaproy (?) 
Epic, 2 perf. néuapra Epic. Poetic. il.) 

padre (uay-) knead: pate, tpata, pépaxa, péepaypor, 2 aor. pass. épayny (apoo- 
eudx ony Soph.). IIE.) 

paxopa (uax-, waxe-) fight: paxotpar (539d), epaxerdpyy, pepdxnpar, paxeréos, 
Pres. Hom. paxéovas (part. uaxeodpevos and payerdyevos, fut. Hom. paxyyoouat 
(-éccopa: ?) and payéopar, Hdt paxjooua ; aor. Epic éuaxer(c)duny (v. }. 
-nodpnv), Hdt. éuayerduny; v. a. waxnrés Hom., d-ydxeros Aesch. 

uédw and pedéw rule (485d). Epic and poetic. uédoua am concerned about. 

| peOt-cxo make drunk: tpébvoa. peOickopar get drunk, tpeicOny got drunk 
(489 e). (V.) ; 

pebiw am drunk: only pres. and imperf. ; other tensesfrom the pass. of peOtoke. 

pely-vope (uery-, pey-) mix (often written piyvius), also pevyviw, and less com. 
plo-yo (626 c): pelfo, neta, péperypar, énelxOnv, dva-perx@yoopar rare, 2 aor. 
pass. éptyyyv, petwrds, -réos. The forms with e are restored on the authority 
of inscr. Epic 2 fut. pass. pryfoouar, Epic 2 aor. mid. tuuero (Eero ?), 
poetic fut. perf. pepelfouar. (IV.) : 

pelpouat (pep-, for cpep-, wop-, wap-) obtain part in: 2 perf. Zupope (442 D.) has a 
share in. Epic. eipapran it is fated (from ce-cuap-rar, 445 a). (IIL.) 

pédAdw (wedr-, wedre-) intend, augments w. e, rarely w. 7 (430): pedAAfow, épéd- 
Ayoa, peAAnTéos. 

pérw (wer-, wede-) care for, concern poetic : uedjow poetic, weryoouat Epic, 2 peri. 
péunra Epic, peuédnuac as pres. poetic (Epic uéu-B-rerar, 180 D.), éuedHOnv 
poetic. Impersonal: pédre it is a care, pedhoe, epédyoe, pepAnke, pednréos. 
Prose ért-péAopat or ért-pedeopar care for (the latter form is far more com. 
on Att. inser. after 380 B.c.): émt-peAroopar, émi-pepeAnpat, ér-epedqOny, 
éart-pednréos. : 

pépova (per-, wov-, ua-) destre: 2 perf. as pres. ; sing. uéuovas, -ove; otherwise 
pi-forms (705), as wéuaroy (573), wéuaper, -are, ~daor, imper. peudrw, part. 
pepads and peuaes, pewavia, inf. peuovévas Hdt. Epic, poetic. 

péphopar blame: péprbopar, Epepbapny, éuéphOyy rare in prose, peprrds. 

péveo (uer-, peve-) remain: pevd, eueva, pepévnka (485 ¢), peverds, peveréos. By- 
form yl-uy-w Epic and poetic. . 

uep-unpliw ponder, devise: dw-euepyjpica Aristoph., pepyjpiéa Epic. Poetic. 
512, (IIL) 
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phdouae devise: phoopat, eunrduny. Poetic. 

pnxdopar (unx-, pax-, 486 D.) bleat: pres. and imperf. not used; Hom. 2 aor. 
part. paxdy, 2 perf. part. neunkes, newaxuta, 2 plup. éuéunxoy (557 D. 3). 

pnridw (unri-, 486 D., cp. paris) plan: also uwyridopar and (Pind.) pyrlowac: 
-toopat, -icdunv. Epic and Lyric. 

pratve (wav-) stain: pravd, épitiva, peplacpar (489 h), epidvOny, pravO_copar, 
d-playros poetic. III.) 

pepvy-oKe and Bee pvip-oKe (uva~, 526 v) remind, mid. remember. Act. usu. dva- 
or tro-pinvyoKe (the simple is poetic except in pass.) : -wvhoe, -euvnoa, perf. 
Hépvynwar = pres. (442 nN.) remember, éuvicOynv (489 e) as mid. remembered, 
mentioned, fut. pass. = mid. pvnrOyoopar shall remember, fut. perf. pepvioo- 
pat shall bear in mind (581), V. a. érupvneréos, &-yvarros Theocr. pépvynpar 
has subj. pepydpar (709), opt. pepvypyv (pepvepny doubtful, 711 b), imper. 
Bépvyco (Hdt. uduveo), inf. pepvijebar, part. pepwnpévos. Fut. prjow (-onar), 
aor. €uvyoa (-dunyv) are poetic. Epic prdopa: in Hom. éduvdeorro, prwopevos 
(643). (V.) 

plprw remain: poetic for péve. 

ploye (for u-(n)oyw, 526 c) mix, pres. and imperf. See petyvipe. 

pitw suck, Ion. puféw, late éx-pufdw. Hom. éx-putioas squeezing out. 

pote (uvy-) grumble: tyvga.  (III.) 

pUKdowar (uiK-, wiK-, puKa-, 486) bellow: esiknodpyv, Epic 2 aor. pinoy (646 D.), 
Epic 2 perf. uéuiica as pres, 

porte (wuK-) wipe usu. comp, w. ard: <pvfa, -epepoypnv. (TIT.) 

piw shut the lips or eyes (v late, uncertain in Att.) : enuca, péyvca, 


vatw (vao-ww, 624 a) dwell: évacca caused to dwell, évaccdunv took up my abode 
and caused to dwell, évdcOny was settled or dwelt. Poetic. (IIL) 

vai (var-iw, 624 b) swim: ratov ¢ 222 (y. 1. vaov). (I.) 

vartwo (vad-, vay-, 514 a, 515 b) compress: @vata Epic and Ion., vévacpor Aris- 
toph. (vévayua: Hippocr.), vaerés Aristoph. Mostly Ion. and poetic. (III.) 

véw (var-w) flow only in pres. Epic. Cp. valw swim. 

#ydw (vd) spin (va-, vy-, 894): pres. vijs, va, voor, inf. viv, part. vav, fut. vice, 
aor. tvyoa, aor. pass. évAOqv. 

veixéw (vecxe- for vexeo-; CD. 76 vetkos strife) chide, usu. verxelw in Hom. : verxdéow, 
évelxea(o)a. Epic (also Hat.). HII.) 

velper (verp-, up-, 477; better form than vider) snows, covers with snow: Kat- 
évenbe. Pass. velderar 

vépw (veu-, veue-) distribute, mid. also go to pasture: vena, wapa, S.a-vevénnna, 
vevépnpar, évephAnv, Sia-vepnréos. 

véopat (veo-) go, come, only in pres. and imperf.: usu. in fut. sense. Mainly 
poetic. Cp. vicowar. 541. 

vebw nod: -veboopat Ww. dvd or card (806), Evevora, vévevka., Hom. has fut. vedow 
and xara-vevoopa. 

véw (veu-, ver-, vu-, originally gvev-, etc.) swim, often comp. Ww. did, é&: vevrotpar 
Xen. (540, 806), -évevora, -vévevKka, vevorréos, Cp. viyouar. 

véw heap wp, pres. in comp. and only in Hdt. (Att. usu. has xéw) : évaca, 
vévypor (vévnouar ? 480 2), vq7és Hom. Epic vnéw. 

vitw (B+, vey-, 509 a) wash, in Att. usu. comp. w. amd, é&: -vhbopat (viyyw poetic), 
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-vupa, -vévippat, -erlp6q» Hippocr., d-maros Hom. = dv-aré-verros. vimrw is 
late, vlrrova: Hom. (III.) 

vicowae go or will go: from v-»(e)o-wopar, cp. v6a-ros return. Often printed vic- 
couat (mss. often have velcoua). Poetic. (III.) 

voéw think, perceive, regular in Att. Mid. vootpar usu. in comp., fut. Sra-vofco- 
par (rare) and 8a-vonPycopa (812). Ion, contracts on to w in tywoa, vévwxa, 
vEvwr pat. 

vopife believe : voprd (539 e), évopiora, vevopika, vevopiorpar, evoplrOnv, vopirbf- 
copa, vopirréos. 512. III.) 


taivw (Eav-) scratch: fave, tEnva, Zéappa late Att., €facuar Hippocr. (III.) 

téw (te- for ec-) scrape: tkerpar (489d). Epic are tera and téooa, teoréds. 

Enpatve (Enpar-) dry: Enpava, eipiva, eejparpa: (489 h), éénpdvOnv. Ion. éf7- 
pyva, late éfjpaypar. (IV.) 

téw polish: Eioa, €vcOnv (489 c), tZvcpuar Aristotle, furrés Hat. 


SSouropéw travel: regular, but observe ddourembpyxa for wdourdpyxa. See 453. 
SSorovéw make @ way: regular, but ddoreronpévos in Xen. for adowompedvos. 453. 
ddu- am angry: in Hom. aor. dve(c)dunv, perf. d5advora: as pres, (489 d). 
d{w (d-, dfe-) smell: OoLhow, S{yoa. Hippocr. éféow and Sfeoa, Epic plup. 
é3h5e. as imperf., Aeolic écdw. (III.) 
ol'yw open: otfw, géa, ofxOels Pind. Poetic, as is also ofyviu. In prose dv-olyw 
and dv-olyvupt, g.v. The older form is éefyw, found in Hom. aor. deéa 
(uss. Géa). Hom. has also dtywyuny (dery- ?). 
otSa (ofd-) : see /d- and 794. S 
olSfm swell: @Synra, GSynxa. By-form olddve poetic. 
olxtipw (oikrip-, 620. iii) pity: deripa. olxrelpw isa late spelling, (IIT.) 
olpadto lament: olpdfopar (806), dpata, ofuwynar (2) Eur., pudxdnv poetic. 512. 
III.) 
olvoxoéw and -yoedw Hom. pour wine: impertf. olvox de, groxber (€wrvoxser, A 3, is 
incorrect for é¢orr-), olvoxojaa, ofvoxofca:, Epic and Lyric, and in Xen. 
otopar (ol-, ole-) think: 1 pers. in prose usu. ofpau: imperf. @ynv (rarely oopnv), 
olfropar, BHOnv, olntéos. Epic diw, diw, and ofw, diouas (600. 2. D.), dioduny, 
dicOnv (489 e). olpar is probably a perfect (634). 
olcw: shall bear. See dépw. 
olyopat (olx-, ofxe-, ofxo-, 486) am gone as perf. (1886): otyjropat, ofxwxa 
poetic and Ion. (some mss. @ywxa), map-gynna (2) K 252, ofxwxa is probably 
due to Att. redupl. Ion. -olynpar is doubtful. ; 
dKéAw (dKed-) run ashore: dkeda. Cp. KAdw. (IITT.) 
ddtrO-divw (dio O-) slip, also Si-od.cbalvw: 2 aor. Ghador Ion., poetic ; d:-wrlcOyca 
and odle@nxa Hippocr. (dduée-). (IV.) 
bA-Adut destroy, ruin, lose, for dd-vi-ue (ddr-, dde-, SAo-) also -oAdNvw, in prose 
usu. comp. w. dé, also w. did or é&: -odd (539 b), -dAera, -okddrAcKa have 
ruined, 2 perf. thorta am ruined. Fut. 6hé0(c)w Epic, 6\éow rare in coin- 
edy, d\éw Hdt. Mid. é\dAvupar perish : -odotpar, 2 a0r. -wAdpyv, part. drAduevos 
ruinous (ovA~ Epic). By-form édékw Epic, poetic. (IV.) 
dA-oAdLw (6AoAvY-) shout, rare in prose: ddoAVEopar (806), dAdAvEG. (ITT.) 
dropUpopar (drogpup-) bewail: dropvpotpar, @AoPtpapnv, dropipOny made to 
lament Thuc. 3.78, (III.) 
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Sp-vipe (6u-, duo-, 486) and opviw swear: dpotpar (806) for dpocopar, dpora, 
opopora, Opdpopar and opdporpor (489 g), dpdsOyy and dpdsodny, dpocOhro- 
par, ar-dporos. (LV.) 

bubpy-vine (Suopy-) wipe, usu. comp. w. é in poetry : -oudptw, Suopta, e€-opdpyv- 
par: -opdp£opar, -wpopEdpny, -opdpxOnv. (IV.) 

Ovi-vn-pt (dv7-, dva-; for 6y-ovn-1, but the redupl. has no regard for the 0) bene- 
Jit: ovire, Svyra, 2 aor. mid. dvipny received benefit (opt. dvatpnv), daviPny, 
Gv-dvytos. 2 aor. mid. imper. 8yyco Hom., w. part. dvjuevos Hom.; 1 aor. mid. 
avduny is late. 

8vo-pat (dvo-, 725) insult: pres. and imperf. like d/3opuat, opt. svorro Hom. ; dvdo- 
gopat, dvoo(o)dunv, aor. pass. subj. xar-ovocOjs Hdt. (489 e), dvorés Pind., 
évoords Hom. dvaro P 25 may be imperf. of a by-form vaya: 

dive (dtvy-) sharpen, in prose wap-oftve provoke: -ofvvd, Siva, -dtuppar, 
-ofivenv. (III.) 

ér- in fut. dpopar, perf. mid. Sppa, aor. pass. SPOnv, wept-omréos. See dpdu. 

érulw (énv-) take to wife (later dréiw): éréicw Aristoph. Epic, poetic. (IIL) 

épdw (épa- for ropa-) see: imperf. éSpov (434), fut. dopar 806 (oper 2 8.), 2 aor. 
elSov (15- for cid-), 1 perf. é&épaxa (443) and édpaxa (plup. éwpdkn), édpipar 
and Sppat, SdOnv, obOjoopar, dpatés, wept-omréos. Acolic tenu, Epic dpbw 


(643), New Ion. dpéw. Imperf. wpwyv Hdt., fut. ér-dyoua: in Hom. = shall . 


look on, éri-bpouae shall choose, aor. mid. ér-wHdunv saw Pind, erewpduny 
chose Plato, 2 perf. brwra poetic, Ion. See /3j- and én-. (VL) 
_ épyaivw (épyav-) am angry: dpyava (544 a) made angry. Tragic. 523h. (III) 
opyitw enrage: e€-opy.d, dpyoa, Spyropat, dpyicSny, dpyrrOyoropat, opyroréos. 
512, 815. (III.) 

épéyw reach Epic, poetic, dpéy-rizs Epic (only ‘part. dpeyvis): dpétw, dpeba 
rare in prose. opéyopar stretch myself, desire: dpéEopar rare in prose, dpebd- 
pny but usu. opéxOnv as mid., dpexrds Hom. Perf. Speypua Hippocr., dpa- 
peypuat (8 pl. dpwpéxarar IL 834, plup. dpwpéxaro A 26). By-form dpryrdopac: 
apryvy any. ; 

&p-viue (dp-) raise, rouse: épow (536), wpoa, 2 aor. trans, and intrans. &popoy Epic 
(448 D.), 2 perf. dpwpa as mid, have roused myself, am roused. Mid. sprvpar 
rise, rush: fut. dpoiuac Hom., 2 aor. &pduny (Epic are dpro, imper. bpco, épaeo 
(542 D.) and bpeev, inf. dpear, part. dpuevos), perf. dpwpexar Hom. Poetic. (IV.) 

dpirrw (épvx-) dig, often comp. w. did, card : -opd—w, Spvfa, -opdpuxa, dpdpvypar 
(@pvypar?), apdxOnv, -opvx@jcopar, 2 fut. pass. -opvxjoopar Aristoph., 
oputés. Mid. aor. dpviduny caused to dig Hdt. (III.) 

bodpatvopa (doppar-, doppe-) smell: dadphoopar, 2 aor. dodhpspny, doppdvOny 
late Com. and Hippocr. Hat. has do¢pdpynr. 530. (III. IV.) 

érotitw lament: érorv~opa: (806), erérvéa. 512. (IIT) 

otpéw make water: totpovv, oipicopar (806), év-cotpnoa, év-cotpyxa. New Ion. 
has ovp- for Att. éoup- (as ovp%6nv Hippocr. ). 

oitdtw wound: odtdcw, o'raca, obracuat. Epic and Tragic. 512. (IIL) 

ottdw wound: ofryca, 2 aor. (ui-form) 3s. ofra 551 D., 634, 688 (inf. odrdpevar 
and odrdyev), 2 aor. mid. obrduevos aS pass., dvodraros. Epic and Tragic. 

dpeldw (SpEr-, Sperhe-) OWE: Shadow, ShetAnoa, 2 aor. Shedov in wishes, would 
that! d&etXnka, aor. pass. part. dpedrndefs. Hom. usu. has d¢éddw, the 
Aeolic'form. (TII.) 
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bpddAdw (dged- 510 a) increase: aor. opt. épéAree Hom. Poetic, mainly Epic. 
(III.) 

dddrA-r3K-dva (éddr-, dpre-, dpr-cx-, 530): owe, am guilty, incur a penalty: 
oprjow, ShdAnoa (rare and suspected), 2 aor. adrov, dana, ShAnpar. 
For 2 aor. dpdeZy, éprwy mss. often have sdrev and sMdw», as if from &prw, 
a late present. (IV. V.) 


mal{w (rad-, wary-) sport: travoa, mérauka, Téravcpar, marrréos. Att. fut. 
prob. ralcopa: (806). martoduac in Xen. S. 9. 2 is used by a Syracusan. 

aratw (mat-, Tae-) strike: ratow and watyow Aristoph., ératoa, brep-rématka ; 
for éralcOny Aesch. (489 e), Att. usu. has éwAqyny, as wérAnypat for réraixa, 

madalw wrestle: eémrddara, éradkalcéyv Hur. (489 €), wadalow Epic, dvoc-rdda- 
oros Aesch. : 

maddkw (madr-) shake, brandish: étxnda, wéradyo:. Hom. has 2 aor. redupl. 
du-reradkerv and 2 aor. mid. (€)radro. Epic and poetic. (III) 

méouae (ra-) acguire, become master = xrdopar; pres. not used: maécopar, éra- 
cdunv, rérapar. Doric verb, used in poetry and in Xen. Distinguish rdco- 
pat, érdcduny from wardéouar eat. 

tapa-vopéw transgress the law augments twap-evop- rather than wap-ynvop- though 
the latter has support (T. 3. 67. 5), perf. wapa-vevépnxa. See 454. 

rap-ovéo insult (as a drunken man): érap-dvovv, érap-dvqca, meTap-dunka, 
érap-ovniny (best MS. rapwrHOnv D. 22. 63). See 454. 

mao suffer (rev0-, rov6-, ra0-) for r(e)y6-cxw (36 b, 526d): mweloopar (806) 
for mev6-copat, 2 aor. éradov, 2 perf. wérov0a (Hom. rérocbe or réracde 578, 
705 and fem. part. reraévia) ; Doric rérocxa. (V. VI.) 

wardoow strike: pres. and imperf. Epic (for which Att. has réarrw and walw), 
wardtw, émrarata, éx-rerdrayuat Hom. (Att. wéwAnypar), érardxOnv late 
(Att. érdfynv). (IIT.) 

waréopat (Tar-, ware-) eat, taste: ricoua: (?) Aesch., érac(o)duny Hom., plup. 
weragopuny Hoth., d-racros Hom. Mainly Epic, also New Ion. 

marre (rar-, 515 a) sprinkle: usu. in comp. w. év, éri, card: mace, -raca, 
-TdcOnv, racréos. Hom. has only pres, and imperf. Often in comedy. (III.) 

tratw stop, cause to cease: twatcw, travoa, wévavKa, Téeravpat, erasOny, travdy- 
copat, fut. perf. memaicopar (581), G-twavetos, mavetéos. Mid. ravopar 
cease: Tatcopat, éravedpyyv. In Hdt. mss. have éravény and ératvcény. 

aelOw (reb-, Tob-, 70-) persuade: nelow, Erevoa, mérorka, 2 perf. wérro8a trust, 
néreopat, ereloOnv, twecOjropat, mords, maoréos. Mid. reiPopar believe, 
obey: welropar. 2 aor. rifov and émiddunv poetic; redupl. 2 aor. wériov 
Epic, 448 D. (werl@w, -orut); 2 plup. 1 pl. éwémiuev (573) for érremolOaper 5 
2 perf. imper. réreio@ Aesch. Hum. 599 (wémio&t?). From mide- come 
Hom. riojow shall obey, remOjow shall persuade, miOjnoas trusting. 

mrewvaw (meva-, Tevvy-) hunger (for contraction in pres. see 394, 641) : tewice, 
érelvnca, weraivnxa. Inf. pres. reviuevac Hom. 

awelpw (rep-, map-) pierce, Epic in pres.: érepa, mérapyat, 2 aor. pass. dv-erapyy 
Hdt. Ion. and poetic. (TII.) 

mekt-é-w (aex-, TexT-€-, 485) comb, shear = Epic pres. melkw: %refa Theocr., 
éretdunv Hom., éréxOnv Aristoph, For comb Att. usu. has kxrevife, falvw; 
for shear Kelpw. 
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medd fw (rédas near) bring near, approach : weddow and Att. wedG (538), érédaca 
(Epic also éré\dooa, and mid. éredacdunv), wérAnuar Epic, érehdcOny Epic 
(éwdd6ny in tragedy), 2 aor. mid. érAnuny approached Epic (688), v. a. rdkacrés. 
Poetic and Ion. Kindred are weddw (meha-, wha-) poetic, rehddw and Tha0w 
dramatic, rf\vaya: and mirvéw Epic. Prose mAnovatw (cp. rdqolor). 512. (III.) 

mwédw and médouac (aeh-, rA-) am (orig. turn, move myself): eredov and éredbuny, 
2 aor. éade, Emdero, -rdduevos. Poetic. 

réprra (reunr-, roum-) send: wépabe, Ereprpa, 2 perf. wérropha, wémeppar, dréppOnv, 
TrephOhoopar, weparés, mepmrréos. 

metraive (rerav-) make soft or ripe: éwéntiva, (544 a), éweravOyv, weravOfoopar; 
perf. inf. reravOa Aristotle. (III.) 

memopety OF memapely Show : See Top-. 

mwérpwrat it is fated: see rop-. 

mepalvw (repay-, CD. wépas end) accomplish ; mepava, érépaiva, meméparpar (489 h), 
érepavOny, &-mrépaytos, Sia-mepavréos. (III.) 

mépSopar (repd-, rops-, mapd-) = Lat. pedo: dmo-rapShoopat, 2 aor. aa-éraphov, 
2 perf. mwéropda. 

wépOw (wep-, mpa-) sack, destroy: wépow, érepoa, 2 aor. @rpaboy, alld émpadduny 
(as pass.). Inf. rép6a: for wep6-cOar (688). mépcouaris pass.in Hom. Poetic 
for prose rop0éw. 

wép-yyue sell, mid, répvapyac: fut. repdw, aor. émepdo(o)a, perf. mid. part. remepy- 
uévos. Poetic, mainly Epic, for maAéw or awoblSopar. Akin to wepdw (cp. 
mwépav) go over, cross (wepdow, etc.) ; cp. murpicxnw. (IV.) 

 wérapa fly: see wéropar. : 

merdy-vp. (rera-, rra-, 729) and weravviw (rare) expand, in prose usu. comp. w. 
dvd : -mer® (539), -eréraca, -rérrapar. Fut. éx-mrerdow Eur., perf. mid. remé- 
Tagpat poetic (489 g), aor. pass. werdcOny Hom. (489 e). By-forms: poetic 
airynpe and mervéw (only pres. and imperf.). (IV.) 

wéropat (aer-, mere-, wT-) fly, in prose usu. comp. w. dvd, é: -wrhoopar 
(Aristoph. also merfoouar), 2 aor. -erropny. Kindred is poetic réraya: 
2 aor. @rryy (poetic) and éwrdpyy, inflected like érpiuny (érrdyuny is often 
changed to érréunv), 687. Poetic forms are rordoya: and woréouar (rerdrn- 
Bat, éror ony, woTntés); mwrdopatis Epic. trrapa: is late, 

wérrw (rex-, wer-, 513 a) cook: wépw, rea, wémeppar, erépOny, memrds. III.) 

mevOouar (revd-, mvd-) learn, poetic for muvOdvopar. 

mwépvov slew: See per-. : 

wHy-vipt (mny-, way-) fix, make fast: miko, ernga, 2 perf. wérnya am jinxed, 
2 aor. pass. érdynv intrans., 2 fut. pass. wayjjoopar. Epic 2 aor. 3 8. xar- 
érnxto stuck (athematic, 786 D.), érntduny poetic and Ion., éryxOnyv and 
ayxrés poetic.. mnyrie rare (Hdt., Xen.). mnyviro (Plato, Ph. 118 a) pres. 
opt. for ryyrv--To (some MSS. ryyvtorro) 3 cp. 819. (IV.) 

anddw leap, often comp. w. avd, eds, éf, érl: -rnShoopar (806), -erjinoa, -rerHdnka. 

wiaive (riav-) faiien: wiavd, ewiava, xata-mertacpat (489 h). Mostly poetic 
and Ion. (IV.) 

moh-vyt, wh-vapal, Ti-vdw, approach : see redasw.- 

at-p-wAn-pe (An-, wda-, 741; w. » inserted) fill. In prose comp. w. éy (727): 
tp-mAhow, ev-erhyoa, ey-mémAnka, gy-mémryopat (489), év-emdrqoOny, ep- 
TrANCOHCopaL, e-wrynoréos. 2 aor. mid, athematic érdjuny (poetic) : 
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miro and mdfvTo Epic, év-érAnro Aristoph., opt. éu-rAduny Aristoph., imper. 
%umdnoo Aristoph. By-forms: miymddvouae Hom., rdw am full poetic 
(2 perf. wérdnOa) except in wAfPovea dyopd, wAnoiw abound, mrnObrvopar 
Aesch., minpdéw. 

wi-p-mpy-u (mpy-, Tpa-, W. » inserted) burn. In prose usu. comp. w. éy (cp. 
727): -rpiorw, -rpynoa, -rérpypar, -erphrOnv (489 e). Hdt. has éu-rémpyopar, 
and ép-rpjoouae (aS pass.) or éu-remphooua (6.9). mrémpnopar Hat,, Aristotle. 
By-form éu-rp}@0 Hom. 

mivt-oxw (mivu-) make wise: érlyvcca. Poetic. (V.) 

atvw (m-, wo-, tw-) drink often comp. w. é& or card: fut. wtopar 806 (usu. 7 after 
Hoi., 541) and (rarely) miodpat, 2 aor. émov 548 a (imper. wi6:, 687), wéraxa, 
-rérropar, -erd0nv, -robjcopat, rords, mroréos, mecTés poetic. Aeolic ravw. 
529. (IV. VL) 

mi-ni-cxw (mt-) give to drink: ricw, %rica. Poetic and New Ion. Cp. amtvw. 
819. (V.) 

wi-mpi-cxw (rpa-) sell, pres. rare = Att. rwréw, &trodiSopar: wémpaxa, wémpapar, 
émp&Ony, fut. perf. renmpdcopat, mpirds, -réos. In Att. rwdijoo, Rmpheoroun, 
GreSopnv are used for fut. and aor. (V.) 

at-mrw (rer-, 1T-, 36, wrw-) fall for mie-m(e)T-w: merodpar (540 c, 806), 2 aor. 
émerov (540 c), aleecKa. Fut. reo doac Ion., 2 aor. rerov Doric and Aeolic, 
2 perf. part. rerras Soph., rerryus and meucene Hom. 

whr-vnpe and mit-vaw spread out: poetic for werdvvtpr. (IV.) 

wlr-vw fall: poetic for wtrrw. (IV.) 

rd fw (rdrayy-, 510) cause to wander: erdayéka. Mid. rrAdtouar wander: mharyko- 
pat, érrhayxOnv wandered, whayxrés. Poetic. (III.) 

mAdOw: dramatic for reddtw, wrAyordtw. 

mwdartw (rdat-, 515 a) mould, form: trraca, wérdkarpar, érdkdcOnyv, mAarrTés. 
Fut, dva-rhdow Ion. (ILI.) 

ahékw (adex-, Tox-, Trak-) weave, braid: emdefa, wémdeypar, edéx@qv rare, 
2 aor. pass. -ewAdkny (ér, ctv), 2 perf, éu-mérdoxa Hippocr., probably Att., and 
éu-rérdexa Hippocr., fut. pass. éu-rrexGjooua: Aesch., rrexrés Aesch. 

arhéw (mhev-, wref-, wru-, 508, 607) sail (on the contraction see 397): mAed- 
copa Or mAevrotpar (540, 806), erdevea, méwAcuxa, méwdevrpar (489 d), 
arevotéos. érdetcOny is late. Epic is also mAelw, Ion. and poetic mAdw: 
Trdcopat, rrwoa, 2 aor. ErrAwy (Epic, 688), tétAwka, hwrds. Att. by-form 
TADS Tw. 

TwrAATTY (TAnY-, TAay-) strike, in prose often comp. w. éé, éwl, card: -wAnEe, 
~rAnta, 2 perf. rérknya, mérAnypor, 2 aor. pass. éwAtynv, but in comp. 
always -erdaynv (é, card), 2 fut. pass. rAnyjoopar and éx-mrAayhoopar, fut. 
perf. remAHtopor, kara-wAnKTéos. 2 aor. redupl. (é)rérdnyov Hom., mid. me- 
mryyero Hom., érdhxOnv poetic and rare, -erk#ynv Hom. Thue. 4. 125 has 
éx-rdnyrve bar (rdnyviut). In pres, imperf., fut., and aor. act. Att. uses 
tinte, waio for the simple verb, but allows the compounds éxrdjrrw, émt- 
mwdjrTw. In the perf. and pass. the simple verb is used. (IIL) 

whtva (rhur-) wash: mduvd, trdova, wéwAvpar (491), érAVOny Ion. (prob. also 
Att.), whuréos, mAurés Jon. Fut. mid. é-wAvvodpa: as pass. (808). III.) 

rAd» sail: see wAéw. 

wvéw( mvev-, rvef-, wru-, 508, 607) breathe, blow, often comp. w. dvd, év, é, érl, ctv: 
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mvevootpat (540) and -rveboropar (806), drvevora, -rérvevxa. Epic also avetw. 
From dva-mvéw take breath: 2 aor. imper. &u-mvve X 222. See wvi-. 

mvtyo (rviy-, wry-) choke, usu. comp. w. dwé: -rvigw (147 c), -érvega, wérviypar, 
-errvlyny, -mvvyhoopar. 

avi- to be vigorous in mind or in body: Epic forms éy-mrviro, dy-rrt6nv (v. 1. 
-rvivOny), rérvipat am wise, wemvopevos wise, plup. rérvioo. Often referred 
to mvéw Or TivioKw. 

mobi desire, miss: woOqow or woPécopar (806), érdOnoa or erdbera (488 b). 
All other forms are late. 

mwovéw labour, in early Greek rovéouar: regular, but rovéow and éréveca in mss. of 
Hippoer.; Doric rovdw. 

wop- (and mpw-) give, allot: 2 aor. éropoy poetic, 2 aor. inf. remopety (in some 
MSS. wemapeiv) Pind. to show, perf. pass. rérpwra tt is fated, 4) wempwpérn 
(atca) fate. Poetic. 

mparrea (mpay-) do: mp&fw, émpata, 2 perf. mémpixa (prob. late) have done, 
mwérpaya have fared (well or ill) and also have done, wénpiypat, érpax Onv, 
fut. pass. mpayOqcopar, fut. perf. rempafopat, mpakréos. Fut. mid. rpafopar 
is rarely pass. (809). Ion. rpjoow, rpjtw, ete. III.) 

mpavve (mpair-) soothe: éwpduva, érpadvOnv. III.) 

Tpéra am conspicuous: mpéyw poetic. Impersonal mpée., mpéiper, epee. 

mpra- buy, ouly 2 aor. mid. érpidpyy (p. 188). Other tenses from @véopar. 

motw saw: empica, wémptopar (489 c), expic Any, 

mpotocouar (mpotk-, cp. mpolE gift): pres. in simple only in Archilochus: fut. 
kata-mrpoltouar Aristoph. (lon. xarampottouar). (III) 

araiw stumble: wralow, értatoa, erTarka, &-mratcros. 

wrdp-vupar (rTap-) snecze: 2 aor. @rrapov ; 1 aor. éxrapa and 2 aor, pass. émrapny 
Aristotle. (IV.) 

aT ow (rTHk-, TraK-) cower: errnta, emrnya ; 2 aor. part. cara-rraxey Aesch. 
From ara- Hom, has 2 aor. dual cara-rrqrnv (688) and 2 perf. part. rerrnds. 
Jon. and poetic also mrécow (arwx-). (III) 

aritte (rric-) pound: érrica Hdt., wept-értiopar Aristoph., wepi-erricOny late 
Att. (489 ¢). Not found in classic prose. (III.) 

mriccw (rtvx-) fold usu. comp. in prose w. dvd, mepi: -wrige, -érruta, 
-€rrvypat, -errtxOyv, 2 aor. pass. -errvyny Hippoer., wrverés Ion. (III1.) 

wre (mru-, TTv-) spit: Kar-érrvea, Kard-wrveros. Hippocr. has rricw, érricOny. 

av-v-0-dvopat (wevd-, rv6-) learn, inquire: weboopar (for mevOoouar), mevooipar 
A. Prom. 990, 2 aor. érvOépyv, mérvcpat, mevoréos, dyd-rveros Hom. Hom. 
has 2 aor. opt. redupl. rertOoiro. mevGoparis poetic. (IV.) 


palyw (fa-, par-, 523 h, perhaps for pad-yw) sprinkle: pav®, Eppava, eppacua., 
(489 h), éppdv6nv. Apparently from pad- come Epic aor. gpacoa, Epic perf. 
éppddara: and pliup. éppddaro. Pert. Zppayrac Aesch. LIon., poetic, (III. IV.) 

palw strike: palow, Eppawa, éppaloOny (4890 e). Fut. mid. as pass. dta-ppaloec ar 
Q 355. Poetic, mainly Epic. 

par-rw(pag-) stitch : dro-ppdpe, Epparpa, tppapar, 2 aor. pass. éppadyy, parrds. (IT.) 

pdrtw (pay-) throw down (late pres. for dparte): Evp-pdfw, Eppaga. III.) 

péto (cpey-ww, 511) do: péEw, epeEa (less often eppefa), aor. pass, part. pex Geis, 
&-pexros. Poetic. Cp. %pdw. (IIL) 
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péw (feu-, per-, pu-, and pve-) flow (on the contraction in Att. see 397) : puyropat 
806 (2 fut. pass. as act.; pevooua: rare in Att.), éppinv (2 aor. ; pass. as act. ; 
Zppevoa rare in Att.), ppinxa, purds and pevoréos poetic. fevooiuar Aristotle. 

An- stem of elpyka, elpnpar, EppyOnv, pyOjcopar, eippoopar, See elpw. 

Phy-vipe (bn7-, for cpny-, pwy-, pay-) break, in prose mostly in comp. w. dvd, did : 
-pitw, tppyga, 2 perf. -€ppwya am broken, 2 aor. pass. éppayny, 2 fut. pass. 
-payhoopas; -éppnyyar and -eppyyOny Ion., pyxtés Hom. (IV.) 

piyéw (pty-, prye-, 485) shudder: pryjow, épptynoa and piynoa, 2 perf. %ppiya as 
pres. Chiefly poetic. 

ftyéw shiver. On the contraction in the pres. see 398: piydow, éppiywoa. 

ptr (pir-, fir-) and fim-r-lw (485 d) throw: pthw, Epptipa, 2 perf. Eppida, 
éppippar, épptpOynv, 2 aor. pass. eppidny, fut. pass. Garo-ppipOjoopar, pimrés 
Soph. (II.) 

podéw sup up: podhow and podhropat (806), éppddyoa. 

pboua: (Epic also p¥oua:, rare in Att.) for ¢pvouar, defend: pioouar, éppicdpny, 
and fuoduny O 29, purés. Athematic forms are ép(p)iro, 8 pl. ptaro, pic Gaz. 
See %ptuar. Chiefly poetic. 

puréw soil: Epic perf. part. pepurwuévs (442 b. D.). Cp. purdw am dirty. 

pdr-vige (pw-) strengthen: ér-tppwoa, Eppwopat (imper. éppeco farewell, part. 
éppwpevos strong), éppdcOnv (489 €), &-ppworos. (IV.) 


calvw (cav-) fawn upon: @onva. Poetic, prob. also in prose. (III.) 

calpw (onp-, cap-) sweep: 2 perf. cérnpa grin: éonpa Soph. (III) 

codrlte (cadmiyy-) sound the trumpet: toadmuyta (also éoddmta ?). (III.) 

cabw (cp. cafos safe) save: cadow, éodwoa, éoadOny. Epic and poetic (but not 
Att.). Epic pres. subj. oéys, o6y, c6wor, which editors change to sags (cdys, 
‘gaots, co@s), Fa@ (ody, caol, cog), ado: (cdwor, ower). For dw pres. imper. 
and 3s. imperf. editors usu. read cdov (= cao-e), but some derive the form 
from Aeolic dw. Cp. rato. 

catrw (cay-) pack, load: trata, cérayyor. (LIT.) 

cdw sift: tonoa, céonopar. Newton. Here belong perf. @rryya: and Siatréw 
Att. for dia-codw. 

oPév-vipe (cBe- for oBec-, 523 f. n. 1) extinguish, usu. comp, w. dé or Kxard: 
oPtocu, trPera, éoByka intrans. have gone out, tr BérOnv (489 c), 2 aor. pass. 
éoBnp intrans. went out (415, 756.4), cBaropar, écBecua: Aristotle, 819. (IV.) 

oéBw reverc, usu. céBopar: aor. pass. as act. érébOny, cerrés Aesch. 

celw shake: ceiow, trera, civetka, ceoaopar (489 c), éreicbny, ceords. 

cebu (cev-, cv-) urge, drive on, wid. rush: €ooeva (543 a. D.) and ceda,. Zoovpar 
as pres. hasten, éo(o)v@nv rushed, 2 aor. mid.. éo(c)tunv rushed (éccvo, 
Zocuro or ciTo, ctuevos, 688), éri-covros Aesch. Mostly poetic, esp. tragic. 
Here belongs dm-erova (or da-éocova) he ts gone in Xen. Probably from coéo- 
pat (cbos, gobs motion), or from céoua:, come dramatic codyac (Doric cGpac), 
cobcbe (ind. and imper.), codrra:, 08, covc#w. For cedrat (S. Trach. 645), 
often regarded as from a form cedua:, cobra: May be read. ; 

onpaivea (onuay-, CD. cHua sign) show: onpavd, éoqpnva (éo7jpuaiva not good Att. 
though in mss. of Xen.), cerfhparpar (489 h), éonpavdyny, er-onpaveycopar, 
d-onpavros Hom., ért-onuarréos Aristotle. (TIT.) : 

ochre (oyr-, car-) cause to rot: 2 perf. céenma am rotten, 2 aor. pass. éodany 
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rotted as intrans., 2 fut. pass. kara-camjoopar. ow Aesch., séonupar Aris-- 
totle, onrrés Aristotle. 819. 

ciydw am silent: rtyhropar (806), éotyqoa, cectynxa, ceciynpat, eotyhOnv, 
otynOyoopas, fut. perf. cectyhoopar, ciyyréos poetic. 

civopat (orv-) injure, very rare in Att. prose: otvjoopa: (?) Hippocr., écivdpny 
dt. (11) 

cwrdw ain silent: ciomropat (806), tordarqga, ceordryKa, tcramhdyy, cuwmn- 
OAropaL, cLwmyTéos. 

oKdr-rw (cxad-) dig, often comp. W. card: okédipo, doxapa, 2 perf. -€rkada, 
toxappat, 2 a0r. pass. -erkddyny. (TI.) ; 

oKeSdv-vipi (cxeda-), rarely cxeSavvte, scatier, often comp. w. ard, bd, xard: 
-o7KebS (539 6), -eonéSaca, éoxéSacpar (489 c), eoxeddcOnv, cxeSacrds. Fut. 
oxeddow poetic. By-forms: Epic ceddvvtpr: éxédacca, éxeddo qv ; mainly poetic 
and Ion. oxld-vnys and oxld-vapac; poetic and Ion. «ld-yne and xld-vayar. IV.) 

oxé\d\w (oKedX-, TKAN-) dry up: pres. late, Epic aor. Zoxnda (oxad-; as if from 
oKdd\rAw) made dry, 2 aor. intrans. dx-éoxAnv (687) Aristoph., goxAnxa am 
dried up Yon. and Doric. (III.) ; 

oxér-ropat (cxer-) view: oképopar, éoxepapny, Eoxeppar (Sometimes pass.), 
fut. perf. éokéopat, pass. cxerréos. For pres. and imperf. (Epic, poetic, and 
New Ion.) Att. gen. uses cxord, éoxérouv, ckorodpat, ésxorotpyny. Aor. 
pass. éoxépOnv Hippocr. (II.) 

oKhT-Tw (oxynT-) prop, gen. comp. W. érl in prose: -oKh We, -éoxnpa, ~oxnppat, 
-eokyboyv. By-form cxlurrw Pind., Hippocr. (II.) 

oxld-ynpe (oKtd-vn-, oxS-va-) oxld-vapac scatter: mainly poetic for cxeddvvdpe. (1V.) 

oKoTéw view: good Att. uses only pres. and imperf. act. and mid., other tenses 
are supplied from oxérropar. cxorjow, etc., are post-classical, 

oKdr-rw (oKwr-) jeer: gxdpopat (806), Erxonpa, éoxdpOnv. (II.) 

¥opdw (op) smear (oua-, oun-, 394, 641) Ion., Comic: pres. cpiis, op, cpArar, 
etc., Erpnoa, eounoduny Hdt. By-form ocpjxw chiefly Ion.: gopnga, d:- 
eouhXOny (2?) Aristoph., ved-cunxros Hom. 

coduar hasten: see cevw. 

onde (ora~ for orac-) draw, often w. dvd, dé, did, kath: -omdow (488 a), 
tonaca, dv-éoraxa, tomurpa, -ermdicOyy, usc aliens ayrl-cmacTos 
Soph., dvre-cracréos Hippocr. 

omelpw (orep-, orap-) sow: omepd, trmerpa, tomappat, 2 aor. pass. éorapyy, 
oraprés Soph. (IITI.) 

onévin pour libation, owév8onar make a treaty: kata-cmeiow (for orevd-cw 
100), toreroa, Eomeropar. 

orovidlw am eager: crovddcopat (806), éemotSaca, forovSaxa, éorovdacpar. 
ocrovSacrds, -téos. 512. (III.) 

ode (eray-) drop : toraka, év-doraypat, en-ecTdxOny, oraxtds. Fut. crdow late, 
orateGpar Theocr. Ion. ard poetic, rare in prose. (III.) ; 

orelBw (oreB-) tread, usu. only pres. and imperf.: xat-éorewpa, crernr6s. Poetic. 
From or:fe-, or froni a by-form or:Béw, conies éoriBnyac Soph. 

atelyw (oTEerx-, oTtX-) GO: wepi-éorecka, 2 aor. Zor:xov. Poetic, Ion. 

or&dw (oTedr-, orad-) send, in prosé often comp. w. dé or érl: cred@ poetic, 
érreiAa, dorTadka, éoradpar, 2 aor. pass. éoradny, -cradyoopat. (III.) 

orevafw (orevay-) groan, often comp. w. dvd: -crevdéw poetic, éorévata, oreva- 
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xrés and -réos poetic. By-forms: Epic and poetic crevdxw, Epic crevaxitw, 
poetic crovaxéw, mainly Epic and poetic orévw. 

orépyw (crepy-, cropy-) love: oréptw, torepta, 2 perf. eoropya Hdt., rrepkréos, 
orepxros Soph. . 

orepéw (USU. &aro-rrepéw in prose) deprive: erepyow, trtépyoa, -errépyka, éorépy- 
par, érrep7Oyv. Aor. dorépeca Epic, 2 aor. pass. éorépny poetic. Pres. mid. 
&rro-rrepodpar sometimes = am deprived of ; etepjropat may be fut. mid. or 
pass. (809). Connected forms : otepiokw deprive (rare in pres. except in mid.) 
and orépopor have been deprived of, am without w. perf. force, 528, 1887. 

atev- in oredrar, oTedvrat, otetro affirm, pledge one’s self, threaten. Poetic, 
imainly Epic. 

oritw (orry-) prick: atifw, totiypor. goriéa Hdt., orexrds Soph. (III.) 

orép-vip. (cTop-, orope-) spread out, in prose often w. card, mapd, ctv, bd 
(in prose usu. orpdavvipr): wapa-rropé Aristoph., éorépera, car-ecropécOny 
Hippocr. (489 e). Fut. cropécw in late poetry (cropes@ Theocr.). (IV.) 

atpépw (orped-, s7p0d-, oTpagd-) turn, often in comp. in prose w. dvd, dé, 
did, etc.: -otpéipw, trtpepa, torpappat, éorpépOyy (in prose only rrpep6d, 
otpepOeis), usu. 2 aor. pass. as intrans. éorpddyy, dva-ctpadyjropat, orpe- 
atés. Prose has xar-eorpepdpnv. 2 perf. dy-dorpoda trans. is doubtful 
(Comic), aor. pass. éorpddOnv Doric, Ion. 

oTpdv-vipe (cTpw-) spread oul: two-rtpdcw, torpwoa Tragic, Hdt., torpapar, 
orpwrbs poetic. Cp. orépvip. (IV.) 

otuyéw (orvy-, orvye-, 485) hate: éoriynoa (€o7rvéa Hom. made hateful), 2 aor. 
xat-érrvyorv Epic (546 D.), dr-eoriynxa Hdt., éorvyiOny, fut. mid. crvyjcouas 
as pass. (808), orvynrés. Ion. and poetic. 

atugenrif~w (oruperty-) dash: éotupédita. Mostly Epic and Hippocr. (III.) 

ciplrrw (cipryy-) pipe, whistle: éotpita. By-form ciplgw. (III.) 

cipw (cvp-) draw, in comp. in prose esp. w. dmd, dud, érl: ~<otpa, -cérvpKa, 
-cécuppar and -cvpréos Aristotle. (ILI.) 

chddrw (cpar-) wip up, deceive: cadre, tordydra, Eoharpar, 2 aor. pass. 
ic haadny, ehadyoropar. (III.) 

ohattw (c¢ay-) slay, often in comp. w. dr6, card: rbdfw, trpagta, tohaypar, 
2 aor. pass. -ergddynv, -rdaynoopat, érpdxOnv Ion., poetic, sPaxréds poetic. 
By-forin c@défw (so always in Trag.). 6516. (IIL) 

ox dlw cut open, let yo: amro-cydow, trxaca Trag. (érxaordpnv Comic), éoxdcOny 
Hippocr. From oxdé comes imperf. texwv Aristoph. 512. (III.) 

oxebety : see exo. 

oot (cw- and cw-, ods safe), later cd{w, save; many forms come from cabw : 
cécw (from cadcw) and cod (Att. inscr.), drwra (from ésdwoa w. recessive 
acc.) and trwra (Att. inscr.), rérwxa (froin *cecdwxa) and céowna (?), Téorw- 
par rare (from *cecdwyar) and clrwopat (MSS. céowopat), codbqv (from éoad- 
Onv), caO4copoar, cworéos (MSS. cworéos). By-forms: Epic cdw (cp. o&s) and 
cabw (cp. dos), q.v. 512, (ILIT.) 


ray- seize: 2 aor. part. rerayoy Hom. Cp. Lat. tango. 

ta-viw (for ry-vyw, 85b; cp. telvw from rev-) stretch, mid. rd-vypar (784): Taro 
(539 1D.) and -raviow (?), érdvva(o)a, rerdvvo pat, (489 ¢), éravdcdnv; fut. 
pass. raviccouat Lyric. Poetic,rare in New Jon. (IV.) 
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raparre (rapax-) disturb: tapdte, érdpata, rerdpaypat, érapdxOny, rapdtopar as 
pass. (808). Epic 2 perf. intrans. rérpyxa ain disturbed. Cp. Opdrre. (III.) 

TatT (Tay-) arrange: rato, raga, 2 perf. réraxa, Téraypat, éray Ony, éri-ra- 
x97oopat, fut. perf. rerdfowar, 2 aor. pass. érdyny (?) Eur., taxrds, -téos. (III. ) 

rag@- (for dag-, 125 g; cp. rddos and Odufos) astonish: 2 aor. éradoy poetic, 
2 perf. ré6n7a am astonished Epic, Ion., plup. ére@#47ea, 

réyyw wet: réyéw, éreyéa, éréyxOnv. Rare in prose. 

telve (rev-, ra- from rp-, 35 b) stretch, in prose usu. comp. w. dvd, das, did, 
e&, mapa, mpd, etc.; Tevd, -érewa, -téTaxa, Térapar, -erdOnv, -rabjcopar, 
-tatéos, rardés Aristotle. Cp. ravdw and riratvw. (ITI.) 

Texpatpowar (rexuap-) judge, iufer: texpapodpar, érexpnpdynv, Texpaptés Comic, 
rexuapréos Hippocr. Poetic rexpalow limit, show: éréxunpa. (III.) 

tedéw (rede- for Tedeo- ; Cp. 7d Tédos end) finish: TeAG, éréeoa, TeTéreKa, TeTENEPAL 
(489 c), érehéorOnv, ért-teAeoréos. Fut. reAdow rare in prose, dro-redecOjoopat 
Aristotle. Epic also redelw. 

Té\d\w (TeA-, TaA-) accomplish: éreika Pind. dva-réAdkw cause to rise, rise: 
av-éretha ; év-réAdopar (ér-7éA\w poetic) command: év-ererdapny, év-réTad- 
par; éreréd\dw enjoin, rise poetic: ér-éredka ; éw-ava-réAdw usu. Tise, poetic 
and Ion. (III.) : 

reu- (in ry-) find: Epic redupl. 2 aor. @verpov and rérpor. 

Tép-vo (Teu-, Tap-, THY-) Cul: TEewd, 2 aor. Erepov, -TéTHHKG (dvd, dd), TérpNpOL, 
érpnOnv, fut. perf. -rerpyoopar (ab, ef), tpyréos. rdéuyw Doric and Epic. 
réuw Epic, 2 aor. grazov, Doric, Ion., and poetic, ryunéjoopar Aristotle, 
tynrds poetic, Aristotle. Cp. also ruiyw. (1V.) 

tépme (rept-, Tapm-, Tpam-) amuse: Tépo, ereppa, éréphOny (rare in prose) 
amused myself. Hom. 2 aor. mid. érapréuny and redupl. rerapréuny, Hom. 
aor. pass. érdppOny and 2 aor. pass, érdprny (subj. rpamjouev; Mss. Taprelo- 
vev). All aor. forms in Hom. with a have the older meaning satisfy, satiate. 

repoaivw (repo-ay-, cp. torreo from torseo) dry: téprynva trans. Epic. (III. IV.) 

répcoua. become dry. Mainly Epic. 2 aor. pass. érépony asintrans. became dry. 

reTayw@y: SC Tay-. 

rerinuat Hom. perf. : see ree-. 

TéT ov: SCC TEL. 

te-tpalv-@ (rerpav-, and rep-, Tpy-) bore: érérpava and erpyca, térpnpar. Fut. 
dia-rerpavéw Hdt., aor. érérpyva Epic. By-form ropéw, g.v. Late presents 
rh-rpn-me, Ti-Tpd-w. (ITI. 1V.) 

TevXw (TEVvX-, TUX-, TUK-) prepare, make (poetic) : revéw, erevéa, 2 aor. rérvxov 
Hom., 2 aor. mid. rervxduny Hom. (as if from * revew), 2 perf. rérevxa as 
pass. in rerevxds made M 428, rérvyuar often in Hom. = am (8 pl. reredxara: | 
and plup. érerevyaro Hom.), fut. perf. rerevéoua: Hom., aor. pass, érbxOnv 
Hom. (érevxyv Hippocr.), v. a. rverés Hom. Hom. rérvyyo and érix ony 
often mean happen, hit (cp. rerdxnKa, érvxov from tvyxave). By-form rerd- 
oxopat Epic. 

rH here! take! in Hom., often referred to ra- (cp. Telvw, tenes), is prob. the 
instrumental case of the demonstr. stem ro-. Jt was however regarded as a 
verb, and the pl. r#re formed by Sophron. 

THK (THK-, Tax-) melt: THEW, Erna, 2 perf. réryxa am melted, 2 aor. pass, as 
intraus, érdkyv melted, tyxTds. Aor. pass. érqxOyv was melled rare. 
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te-, in Hom. 2 perf. rereqws troubled, dual mid. rerlycOov are troubled, mid. 
part, retinévos. 

Tl-On-pe (6n-, Oe-) place, put: PAow, Wyka (inflection 755), 2 aor. @erov, etc. 
(756), Téyka (762), réerpar (but usu, instead Kxetpar, 767), érébqv, rebAropar, 
Oeros, -téos. For inflection see 416, for synopsis 419, for dialectal forms 747 ff. 

therw (for ri-rex-w 3 Tex-, Tox-) beget, bring forth: réopar (806), 2 aor. Erexov, 
2 perf. réroka. Fut. réfw poetic, rexofua: rare and poetic, aor. pass. éréx Oyu 
poetic (late). 

Tw (rr-) pluck : TAB, eritha, rérApar, ér!\Onv. Mostly poetic. (IIL) | 

Tivdcow swing: often w. did: rivdEw (-revdEouou reflex. or pass.), érivata, rerlray- 
‘por, érivax ny. Mostly poetic. (III.) 

tlvw (re, Te) pay, expiate, often comp. W. dad, €&: mid. (poetic) take payment, 
avenge. telrw, trevoa, réreka, -rérerrpor (489 c), -ereloOnv, amro-Tarréos 
(Hom. &-riros unpaid). The spelling with ec is introduced on the authority of 
inscriptions ; the mss. have ricw, etc. Hom. has rivw from *rlycw, also riw. 
Poetic and Ion. Connected is rel-yuyar (Mss. Ti-) avenge myself: reloouat, 
érewsdyny (rare in Att. prose). Cp. tlw. (1V.) 

Tetalyw (riray-, t.€. rav- redupl.) stretch: érirnva Hom. Cp. telvw. (III.) 

TUL-TPO-cke (Tpw-) Wound: Tpdew (W. Kard in prose), erpaca, rérpopar, érpaOyy, 
tpwijropat (rTpdcoue. as pass. M 66), rpwrés Hom. Epic rpéw is rare. (V.) 

tlw and riw (relw ?) honour: tisw, erica (apo-ricas S. Ant. 22), réripa, d-reros. 
Mainly Epic. -In the pres. Att. has i, Hom. tor?t. Cp. tive. 

Tha-, TAY-, Tada~ endure: TrAHoouat (806), érddaceca Epic, 2 aor. érAny (687), 
rérhnxa usu. as pres., 2 perf. (athematic) rérAapyev, etc. (705), TAnrés. 
Poetic, rare in prose, which uses roApda. 

THAYyw (TuNy-, THay~) Cut: Tyigw, erunga, 2 aor. d-éruayor, 2 aor. pass. érudyny. 
Poetic for tépva. ; 
Topéw (rop-, Tope-, 485) pierce: Topjow, and (redupl.) reropjow utter in a piercing 

tone’ Aristoph., érépynca, 2 aor. €ropov. Cp. terpaivw. Mainly Epic. 

ror- hit, find in ér-érooce Pind. : 

tTpérw (rper-, Tpor-, Tpam-), turn, mid. flee: tpabw, Erpapa, mid. érpepdpny usu. 
put to flight, 2 aor. mid. érpardpnv turned or fled (intrans. or reflex. ; rarely 
pass.), 2 perf. rérpoda (and rérpada ?, rare), rérpappar, erpépOnv fled or was 
turned (rare in Att.), 2 aor. pass. érpdarny usu. intrans., rperréos, rperrds 
Aristotle. In Att. érpasdpny was gen. displaced by érpaanv. tpdrw New 
Ion., Doric, 2 aor. érpamoyv Epic and poetic, aor. pass. érpdg¢@yv Hom., Hat. 
tpérw has six aorists. Cp. 554, 595, 596. Hom. has also rparéw and rporéw. 

rTpihw (Tped-, Tpop-, Tpag-; for Oped-, etc., 125 g) support, nourish: Opeba, 
papa, 2 perf. rérpoda, réBpappat, eOpéhOnv very rare in Att. prose, usu. 
2 aor. pass. érpddyv, rpadfhoropar, Operréos. Fut. mid. Qpéfopar often pass. 
(808). zpdgpw Doric, 2 aor. Epic ézpagoy grew up, was nourished. Cp. 595. 

tpéxw (rpex- from Opex-, 125 g, and dpau-) run: Spapodpar (806), 2 aor. Epapov, 
-SeSpdyqnka (xard, repl, civ), emi-SeSpdapnpar, awepr-Operréos. tpdxw Doric, 
drro-@pefopar Aristoph., 2@pefa rare and poetic, 2 perf. -dddpoua (dvd, érl) 
poetic. Poetic dpaydw. (VI) 

tpéw (rpe- for rpec-; cp. Lat. terreo for terseo) trembic: erpera (488 a), a-Tpe- 
oTos poetic. Rare in prose. : 

rTptBw (rpiB-, TPB-) rub; rpiibw, erpupa, 2 pert. rérpipa, rérpippat, érpidOny, but 
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usu. 2 aor. pass. érplByv, -rpiBjcopor (ef, card), fut. perf. em-rerptpopar, 
d-rpirros Horn, Fut. mid. rptopa: also as pass. (808). 

tpifw (rpry-, Tpty-) squeak, chirp: % perf. rérptya as pres. (part. rerpiyGres, 
rerpiyuta, Hom.). Ion. and poetic. (III.) 

tpixdw exhaust, waste: pres. poet, and rare, usu. comp. w. éf : -rptxdow, -erpv- 
Xora, Terpvxopar, érpixdnvy Hippocr. Also tpbyw: rpvéw (147 c) Hom. ; 
and rptw: tpbow Aesch., rérptpat, d-rTpiros poetic and Ion. ; 

Tpdyw (Tpwy-, Tpay-) gnaw: tpdtopa. (806), 2 aor. erpayov, Sta-réTpwypat, 
tpwxtds, kar-érpwta Hippocr. 

TU-y-X-dvw (Tevx-, TUX-, TUXE-) hit, happen, obtain: rebEopar (806), 2 aor. eruxov, 
terdxnka. Epic also érixnca, 2 perf. rérevya Ion. (the same form as froin 
Tebxw). Térvypuat and érdxOny (from redyw) often have almost the sense of 
tetoxnka and érvxov. (IV.) 

tin-tw (tuT-, TuTTe-) strike: turticwe, tTurryréos ; other tenses supplied : aor. 
éwarata or éemaira, perf. wérAnya, rérAnypat, aor. pass. éwAjyqv. erupa 
Epic, Ion. and Lyric, érérrnca Aristotle, 2 aor. éruroy poetic, réryypar 
poetic and Ion., 2 aor. pass. érérny poetic, fut. mid. as pass. rumr}oouar, or 
2 fut. pass. rumpoouat, Aristoph. Nub. 1379. (II) 

Tide (TIg-, TUg-, for Gi-, Oud-, 125 g) raise smoke, smoke: réUppas, 2 aor. pass. 
as intrans. é-erigny, éx-rupyoopa. Com. 

twbatw taunt: twbdcopat (806), érddaca., 512. (III) 


tyvalva (dyiar-) am in health, recover health : byvava, byltiva, vyidvOny Hippocr. 
CII.) 

bar-tox-véopar (lox-, a by-form of éxy-; cx-, sxe-) promise : bro-ryxfropat, 2 aor. 
br-exxopny, vr-oxnpa. Ion. and poetic usu. tr-lcxouar. Cp. exw and toyw. 
(IV.) 

thaivw (dpar-) weave: ihavd, dhqnva, thacpar (489 lh), vhdvdynv, bhavrds. 
Hom. also t@dw. III.) 

bw rain: tow, toa Pind., Hdt., Aristotle, éb-topar (489 c), toOnv Hdt., toouar 
as pass. (808) Hat. 


gaclyw (paev-) appear, show: aor. pass. édadvOny (w. aa for ae, 643) appéared. 
Epic. III.) ‘g 

halve (par-) show: have, Epnva, perf. wépayxa (rare in good Att.) have 

_ shown, 2 perf. wébynva have appeared, wépacpar (489 hb), ébdavOny (rare in 

prose) was shown, 2 aor. pass. ébdvyv as intrans. appeared, 2 fut. pass. 
davqcopar shall appear; fut. mid. havotpor shall show and shall appear. 
On the trans. and intrans. use see 819; for the inflection of certain tenses see 
401 ff. Hom. has 2 aor, iter. pdvecxe appeared, v. a. d-payros; and, from 
root ga-: pde appeared and fut. perf. redjoerar shall appear. Connected 
forms ti-Patokw, paciyw, parrdfouar, (III.) 

bd-ckw (ga-) say: only pres. and imperf.: see @ypt. (V.) 

delSopar (ecd-, gi5-) spare: deloopar, Epacrdpnv, heoréos. Epic 2 aor. mid. 
redupl. re@idduny (448 D.). Epic fut. reprdtoouar (pide-). 

gev-, pr-, da- (for dy, 35b) Kill: 2 aor. éredvov and wépvoy (part. xara-repvev, 
also accented -régywy), perf. mid. rédapyou, fut. perf. redjooua. Epic. Cp. 
povos murder and Oelvw(Oev-) smite. 

dépw (pep-, of-, evex-, éveyx- for év-evex, 529) bear, carry : fut. olow, 1 aor. HveyKa, 
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2 aor. qveyKov, 2 perf. évqvoxa, perf. mid. éviveypou (3s. -yxrae inser), aor. 
pass. qAvéxOqv also intrans., fut. pass. kat-evex@hoopar and ole Oyropat, Vv. a. 
olotds, -téos. Other Att. forms are: oloopar fut. mid. and pass. (809), 
Aveyxdpnv 1 aor. mid., qveyxdpyv 2 aor. mid. (rare: S. O. C. 470). Poetic 
and dial. forms are: 2 pl. pres. imper. pépre (for dépere) Epic, 1 aor. imper. 
otve for olcov Epic (and Aristoph.), 1 aor. inf. dv-ofe a: or d»-Goa (once in Hdt.), 

_ fut. inf. ofrew Pind., olséuer(ac) Hom., 1 aor. #recka, -dunv Hom., Hdt., quxa 
Aeol., Dor., etc., 2 aor. #vexov rare in Hom., perf. mid. évjveryyo: Hdt., aor. 
pass. AvelyOny Hdt., v. a. deprés Hom., Eur., dv-duocros Hdt. (dvooros ?). 
(VI.) 

hebyo (pevy-, puy-) flee: ettopar 806 (hevEotpar, 540, rare in prose), 2 aor. 
épvyov, 2 perf. méhevya, ceverds, -réos. Homi. has perf. act. part. repugires 
as if from a verb gtfw (cp. dita flight), perf. mid. part. mreduyuévos, 
v. a. puxrés. By-form gvy-ydvw, New Ion. and Att. poetry, in comp. in 
prose. 

dy-pl (d7n-, pa-) say, inflected 783: hiow, epnoa, bards, -réos. Poetical and 
dial. forms 783 D. ff. 

Pbd-veo (POn-, POa-) anticipate: POyropar (806), epbaca, 2 aor. epOyv (like 
Zornv). Fut. dééew doubtful in Att., 2 aor. mid, part. dédueros Epic, Hom. 
pbdva = *p6dvew. (IV.) 

Pbcipw (pbep-, POop-, POap-) corrupt: pbepd, EGeipa, EPOapKa, but usu. 2 perf. 
S-épbopa am ruined (have corrupted in Att. poetry), epOappar, 2 aor. pass. 
epOapyv, Sia-hbaphcropor, POaprds Aristotle. Fut. dia-péprw N 625, dia- 
pbepéw Hdt. (IIL.) 

POlvw (ph-) waste, perish, mostly poetical and usu. intrans., Epic ¢étvw 
(= $0vgw): fut. ¢élcw poetic (Hom. ¢éicw) trans., aor. %phoa poetic 
(Hom. @p6ioa) trans., 2 aor. mid. athematic ép@lunr perished poetic (pblw- 
pat, POtunv for Pb-iunv, POloOw, PbicOar, POluevos), FPOiuac poetic Cplup. 
3 pl. épdlaro), ép@iéyy Hom., o&rés Tragic. The form ¢6f in Hom. is 
assuined on the basis of ¢6lys and épécev, for which Olea, ¥pGrro (or Fo Ger) 
have been conjectured. Hom. $étcw, @pGica are also read ¢6elow, etc. By- 
form gé@wtdw. (IV.) 

prdéw love: regular (cp. 885) ; fut. mid. durycopa: may be pass. (808). Hom. 
has PiAnpevar pres. inf. and égirdyuny (piA-) aor. mid. Aeolic Pinu. 

grdw bruise (cp. Odw): Pracod, for Prdow, Theocr., %pra(o)oa, wépracuac 
(489 c) and é@Ado@nv Hippocr. ¢ddw eat greedily, swallow: only pres. and 
imperf., and only in Comedy. 

orAéyo burn, trans. and intrans: é&€-€pdAeka Aristoph., kar-epdrexOqv, &-prexros 
Eur. Very rare in prose. By-form ¢reyé6w poetic. 

ppay-vop. (ppay-) and dpyvtp. fence, mid. dpdyvupar; only in pres. and 
imperf. Cp. ppdtrra. (IV.) 

bpdlw (gdpad-) tell, point out, declare, mid. consider, devise: ppdcw, *ppaca, 
awéppaxa, mébparpa rarely mid., éppdcOyv as mid., pparréos. Epic 2 aor. 
(2)réppadov 448 D. (part. wedpadudvos). Mid. fut. gpdo(o)oua Epic, 
égpac(o)duny poetic and Ion. (III.) 

patra (ppay-) fence: ehpata (and thapta Att. inscr.), méppaypar and mépapy- 
pa, eppdxOnv, &-ppaxros. The forms with ap for pa are common and are 
Old Att. See dpdyvips. IIT.) é 
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pirrw (ppix-) shudder: eppita (147 c), wépptka am in a shudder (part. redpi- 
xovras Pind.). (4IT.) 

hptyo (ppvy-, ppiy-) roast: &ppuka (147 c), Tébptypar, pptKrés, 2 aor. pass. 
épptynv Hippoer. 

gvddrro (dudak-) guard: pvddtw, éptdrata, 2 perf. wepdAaxa, meptrAaypar am 
on my guard, épvddxOnv, huvdaxréos. Fut. mid. dvddtopa: also as pass. 
in Soph. (808). III.) 

gipw (pup-) mix, knead: t@upca Hom., wépuppar, épipOny Aesch., fut. perf. 
redipoouat Pind., o¥p-pupros Eur. gtpdw mix is regular. III.) 

dt (du-, pi-; Hom. gw, rare in Att.) produce : p¥oa, tptoa, 2 aor. Epuv grew, 
was (687), mépdxa am by nature, am (693), durdv plant. 2 aor. pass. épvnv 
late (doubtful in Att.). 2 perf. Epic forms: reptaot, éu-repin Theognis, 
repuds, éu-reduvia; 1 plup. with thematic vowel érégixov Hesiod. 


xdiw (xa8-) force back, usu. yxdfouat give way. Pres. act. in prose only dva-xdtw 
Xen., xdocouat, av-éxacca Pind., dr-exaoduny Xen. See also xad-. Poetic, 
chiefly Epic.. (IIT.) 

xalpw (xap-, Xape-, Xalpe-) rejoice: xauphorw, kexdpyka, Kexdpnuar and xéxapyar 
Att. poetry, 2 aor. pass. éxépnv intrans. rejoiced, xaptés. Hom. has 2 perf. 
act. part. xexapynas, 1 aor. mid. xnpduny, 2 aor. mid. Kexapdunv, fut. perf. 
kexapjow and kexapjoopat. (III.) 

xarAdw loosen: éyddaca, éxadkdaoOnv (489 e). Fut. yaddow Hippocr., aor. éxa- 
haga Pind., perf. cexdraxa Hippoer. 

Xadreralvw (xXadrerav-) am offended: xadreravd, éxahényva, éxaderdvOnv. IIT.) 

xa-v-d-dvw (xevd-, xovd-, xad- for xyd-, 35b) contain: xeloouar for xevicerat, 
2 aor, éxadov, 2 perf. xéxavda as pres. (xéyovda ? cp. v. 1. 2 192). Poetic 
(mostly Epic) and Jon. (IV.) 

Xaoke (xnr-, xar-; xdoxw for xywxw ? 35b) gape: &y-xavotpar (806), 2 aor. 
éxavov, 2 perf. Kéxnva am agape (698). Ion., Epic, and in Aristoph. (V.) 

xétw (xe5-, x05-), = Lat. caco: yerotpar (640, 806), rarely xéropar, txera, 
2 aor. éxerov rare, 2 perf. Kéxoda, Kéxerpar, (III) : 

xéo (xev-, xEF-, XU-) pour; on the contraction see 397. In prose usu. in comp, 
(, év, xard, ctv, etc.): fut. xéo (541, 1881), aor. exea (543 a), kéxuKa, 
KeXvpar, Ex sOqv, XvOfjgopar, xutds. Mid. xéopar pres. and fut., éxedpny aor. 
Epic forms: pres. (rarely) xelw (Aeolic xevw), fut. xedw (?) 8299, aor. also 
xeva (543 a), Laor. mid. éxevduny = Att. éxedpyv, 2 aor, mid. athematic 
éxvpny as pass. 

xdad- in 2 perf. part. kexhadeis swelling, pl. Kexhddorr as, inf. Key dddew. Pind. 

x60 (= xo¢w) heap up: xdow, yor, ava-Kéywxa, KeKorpar, dobyv, xoo8h- 
copa, Xwords. Cp. 489 a, c. 

xpos wees (xpaiope-, xpaip-) ‘profit, pres. late: xpacpyow, Senate tigae 2 aor. 
éxparouov. oun. 

*xpdouar (Xpépar) use (xpa-, xpn-): Pres. xf, Xpfirat, etc. 395, xphropat, 
expynrdunv, Kexpnpar have in use (poetic also have necessary), expfrOnv 
(489 €), xpyords good, xenoréos. Hat. has xpara, 3 pl. xpéwvrac (from 
APHOME RE); subj. xpéwuar, imper. xpéw, inf. xpGcGar (Ion. inser. xpfo@ar), part. 
xpeduevos. Cp. 641 D. Fut. perf. cexphoouar Theocr. 


*ypdw (xpd) utter an oracle (xpa-, xp7-): Pres. Xpfs: XPH, 394 one in 
GREEK GRAM. — 46 
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the meaning of xpyites, xpyle), xeqre, Expyoa, Kéxpnka, «éxpyopuac Hdt., 
expheony (4896). Mid. xpdoua: (xpGpar) consult an oracle: xpioopac Ion., 
éxpnodpny Hat. Cp. xprtw. 522 b, 641 D. Hdt. has ypéwr. 

Xph it is necessary, &m6-xpy tt suffices : see 793. 

Xprte want, ask, Att. chiefly pres. and imperf.: xp#ow. Epic and Ion. xypyittw 
(later xpettw) : xpytow, éxpyioa. 512. (III.) 

xpte (xpi- for xpic-) anoint, sting: xptow, txpioa, xéxpipat (and Kéxptopar ?) 
489 b), éxpicOny (489 e) Tragic, xpiorés Tragic. 

xpeflo (for xpw-ltw; cp. xpw-s complexion) colour, stain: Kéyxpwopat (489 c; 
(better kéxpoopar ?), éxpaabyy (éxpeodynv ?). Poetic xpoftw. 512. (IIT.) 

xwpéw give place, go: regular. Fut. xwpqow and xwpyoopar 806 a. 


*Pdw (Pd) rub (~a-, yn-): pres. Wis, PH, etc., 394; amo-phow, apyoa, pert. 
xat-epnypar from the by-form Axo. 

eyo blame: ébw, Abeba, ZPeyua Hippocr., pexrds. 

ebSw deceive, mid. lie: pebou, apevoa, tpevopoar usu. have deceived or lied, but 
also have been deceived, epebrbnv, evo Pi ropat. 

Wbxwo (pux-, Pix-) cool: Pb—w (147 c), apuka, Aptypar, Api env, poxojoopat (?) 
Hippocr., 2 aor. pass. aa-epdxny as intrans. cooled, pixréos Hippocr. 


O0dw (26- for fw6-, &6e-, 485 a) push: imperf. éd@ovv (431), dow, twra (431), 
€oopat (443), éoOyv, dcOyocopar. Fut. eé@jow only in Att. poetry, aor. dca 
and perf. cua: Ion., dr-words Ion., poetic, dr-wordos poetic. 

dvéopar (fwve-; Cp. Lat. ve-num) buy: imperf. wvotpny (431), dviropar, love: 
par (443) have bought or been bought, éwvnPyv was bought, avytds, -Téos. 
For éwrycduny (late), Att. has émpidpny (P. 188). Imperf. dveduny Hat., 
erobpne Att. In comp. (derf, é&). CVI.) 
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Ability, adjs. denoting, 858. 6, 9; vbs. 
of, w. inf., 2000; adjs., advs., and 
substs. of, w. inf., 2001-2007. 

Ablatival use of genitive, 1289, 1348 b, 
1351, 1352, 1891-1411. 

Ablative, functions, how supplied, 2038, 
280, 1279; advs. w. force of, 341. 
Absolute, superl., 1085; and rel. time, 
1850 ; inf., 2012; gen., 2032 f, 2058, 

2070-2075 ; acc., 2059, 2076-2078. 

Abstract, nouns, gender, 199 c, 840; 
suff. forming, 840, 859. 1, 2, 6, 861. 
2, 86322, 3, b2, 865. 1; in com- 
pos., 890; pl. of, 1000, 1004; part. 
w. article used for, 1025, 2051; w. 
article, 1131-1135. See Quality, 
Action. 

Numbers, 354 e. 

Abundance, adjs. denoting, 858. 3. 

Accent, general principles, 149-170 ; 
see Recessive accent; as affected 
by contraction, crasis, and elision, 
171-174; anastrophe, 175; change 
of, in decl., inflec., and compos., 
176-178, 773 b, 791 b, 869 b, 893, 
894; on proclit., 180; enclit., 181- 
187; of nouns, general rules, 205- 
209; substs., 163 a, 213, 228, 236, 239, 
252, 264 a, e, 271; of adj., 287 a, 
289 b, 290 c, 292-c, 298 c, 295, 299b; 
parts., 304, 805 a, 309 a, 425 b, 
425 b n., 773; pers. pron., 325 a, f; 
interrog. pron., 334; vbs., 423-427, 
746 c, 750 b, 768 b, 773 b, 791 b; 
dimin., in ~ov, 852. 1; words in -os 
denoting agent, 859. 1b; words in 
-a or -7, 859. 2b; of compounds, 893- 
894. 

Accompaniment, dat. of, 
1757. 


1524-1526, 





Accompanying circumstance, dat. of, 
1527. 

Accountability, gen. of, 
adjs. of, w. gen., 1425. 

Accusative case, 251, 260, 264 b; gen- 
eral statement of uses, 1551-1562 ; 
of the part, 985, 1601 an.; w. vbs. of 
remembering, etc., 1857~1359 ; hear- 
ing and percetving, 1861-1368 ; rul- 
ing, 1871; separation, 1893; w. 
déouar, 1898; w. def, 1400; of time, 
1447, 1580-1587 ; w. vbs. of Lene/sit- 
ing and injuring, 1462 ; of command- 
ing, 1465; w. internal and external 
object, 1554, 1555, see Internal ob- 
ject and External object ; of content, 
1554aN.1; of result, 1554 aw. 1, 
1578, 1579; cognate, 1563-1676, 991 
b w., 1877, 1878, 1620, 1629, 1744. 
1749; of extent, 1580-1587, 1633; 
terminal, 1588, 1589; w. tr. vbs, 
1558, 1559, 1561, 1590-1597; w. 
vbs. of swearing, 1596 b, 2894; 
after verbal nouns and adjs., 1598; 
elliptical, 1599; of respect, 1516 a, 
1600-1605, 2034 e; adverbial, 993, 
1606-1611; two accs. w. one vb., 
1612-1633 ; two vbs. with a conn- 
mon obj., 1634, 1635; general force 
after preps., 1658 ; w. prep., after vb. 
of rest, 1659 b; subj. of inf., 1972, 
1974, 1975; origin of constr. of 
ace. w. inf., 1981; of artic. inf., 
2034; absolute, 2059, 2076-2078 ; 
agent expressed by, w. verbal adj., 
2152 a. 

Accusing, vbs. of, constr. with, 1876- 
1879, 1885. 

Acknowledge, vbs. signifying, w. part., 
2106. 


1375-1879 ; 
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Action, suff. of, 840, 859. 2, 861. 1, 865, 
2, see Abstract nouns; time and 
stage of, 1850-1857, 2016, 2094, 2177. 

Active, verbs, 1704. 

Voice, 356; endings, 462-464, 
466, 467, 469, 470; function, 1703- 
1707 ; tr. and intr. use, 1708-1709 ; 
periph. for, 1710; causative, 1711; 
of inf. limiting mean. of adj., 1712 ; 
for mid., 1732; to replace pass. of 
tr. vb., 1752. 

Address, voc. in, 1283 ; ofros in, 1288 a. 

Adjectival, clauses, 2189, 2488-2578 ; 
sentences, 2190. 

Adjective pronouns, agreement of, 
1020 ; Gros and érepos, 1271-1276. 

Adjectives, general rules for accent, 

". 905-209; used substantively, 232 b, 
1021-1029, 1180; decl., 286-299; 
declined like parts., 305 b; of irreg- 
ular decl., 311; of one ending, 312; 
comp., 313-324, 1063-1093 ; airdés, 
328; pronom., 337, 340; numeral, 
847 ; verbal, see Verbal adj.; for- 
mation, 857, 858; compound, 886- 
890, 893-899; pred., see Predicate 
adj. ; attrib., 912-914, 1019; aer., 
925, 1020, 1030-1039, 1044-1062; 
function, 1018; as preds., for Eng. 
adv. or prep., 1042, 1043; pred: 
position, 1168-1171; of place, w. 
article, 1172; gen. with, 1412-1436, 
1529; dat. with, 1499-1502, 1529, 
2033 ; cognate acc. with, 1565; as 
cognate acc., 1572, 1573; foll. by 
acc. of respect, 1600-1605 ; w. inf., 
2001-2007 ; w. acc. of artic. inf., 
2084 d,e; w. dore and inf., 2271 ¢; 
used substantively, ob and u% with, 
2735. See Compound adj., Com- 
pound nouns. 

Adjunctive apposition, 982. 

Adjuncts, of artic. inf., 2087 ; w. part., 
2079-2087. 

Admiring, vbs. of, w. gen., 1405. 

Adnominal genitive, 1290-1296. 

Advantage or disadvantage, dat. of, 
1481-1485. 
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Adverbial, expressions, 1029, 1111, 
1527 b; acc., 998, 1606-1611; 
clauses, 2189-2206, 2240-2487 ; sent., 


2190; part, see Circumstantial 
participle. 
Adverbs, proclit., 179, 180; enclit., 


181 b; comps: and superls. derived 
from, 820; origin, 341; of place, 
841, 342, 346, 1585; of manner, 
341, 348, 346; from preps., 342-¢; 
endings, 344; comp., 345, 1063- 
1093; correl., 346; of time, 346; 
of way, 346 ; numeral, 347; of divi- 
sion, 354 g; in compnds., 870, 884, 
896, 897; ordinary, and sentence, 
1094, 2769; equiv. of ordinary, 
1095 ; in attrib. position as adjs., 
1096, 1153 e n., 1156; taking place 
of adjs., 1097; as nouns, 1153 e; 
gen. w., 1315, 1437-14438.; dat. w., 
1440, 1499-1502, 1529, 2033 ; preps 
developed from, 1638; preps. as, 
1639-1643 ; point of view w. advs. 
of place, 1661, 1662; w. inf., 2001- 
2007 ; w. part., 2079-2087 ; for prot., 
2344 ; rel., antec. of, 2505; rel., at- 
traction, 2528; inverse attraction, 
2538 c. 

Adversative particles, 2163 p, 2774, 
2775, 2801, 2802, 2834, 2835, 2917, 
2920. 

Advising, vbs. of, w. dat., 1464; w. 
aor., 1988; w. 47, 2720. 

Aeolic, dial., Intr., C, D. 

Age, expressed by gen., 1321, 1825. F 

Agent, suff. denoting, 839, 859. 1, 10, 
860. 1, 861. 18, 868 a 2, 5, 7, 10, 11, 
13, 14, 16; dat. of, 1488-1494, 1758, 
2149, 2, 2151, 2152; expressed by 
gen. w. prep., 1491-1494, 1678, 1684. 
1c (2), 1685. 2 d, 1688. 1 c, 1695.1 b, 
1698. 1 b, 1755; by acc. w. prep., 
1685. 2d; by dat. w. prep., 1698. 
20; in acc., w. verbal adj., 2152 a. 

Agreeing, vbs. of, w. y#, 2725. 

Agreeinent, the concords, 925 ; of finite 
vb. w. subj., 925, 949-972; of word 
in appos., 925, 976-995; of pred. 
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adj., 925, 975, 1020, 1044-1062; of 
attrib. adj., 925, 1020, 1030-1089 ; 
apparent violations, 926; of pred. 
subst., 973-975 ; of adj. or part. w. 
_ subj. of pl. vb., of single pers., 1009 ; 
accord. to sense, 1013; of parts., 
2148; of verbal in -réos, 2151; of 
rel. pron., 2501, 2502. 


Aim at, gen. w. vbs. signifying, 1349. 
Alemanic construction, 965. 

Allusive plural, 1007. 

Alpha privative, adjs, compounded with, 


Ww. gen., 1428; part. negatived w., 
2071 a; see d-privative. 


Alphabet, 1-3 ; as numerals, 347, 348. 
Alternative questions, dir., 2656-2661 ; 


ind., 2675, 2676 e, f. 


Amount, denoted by gen., 1326. 
Anacoluthon, 3004-3008. 

Anadiplosis, 3009. 

Anaphora, 2167 c, 2906, 3010. 
Anapboric, article, 1120 b, 1142, 1178b; 


use of avrod, etc., 1214, 1252. 


Anastrophe, 175, 3011. 
Anger, vbs. of, w. gen., 1405; w. dat., 


1461; w. or: (as), or part., 2587 ; 
of os in expression of, 2682 d. 


Animals, grammatical gender of, 198. 
Annalistic present, 1884. 


Announce, vbs. signifying, w. part., 
2106. : 


Answers, to Yes and No questions, 


2680; add in, 2784.4; ydp in, 2804, 
2806 ; yé in, 2825; yod» in, 2832 ; 
dé in, 2835; cat d4 in, 2847; dra 
in, 2851; wév ody in, 2901 a; pévror 
in, 2918; cal why in, 2921; cal why 
.. + yein, 2921 ; val in, 2922 ; obxody 
in, 2958 a; yap of» in, 2958. 


Antecedent, of rel. clauses, 2503-2544 ; 


of rel. prons., 2503; def, and indef., 
2505-2508 ; omission of, 2509-2516, 
2535; attraction of rel. to case of, 
2522-2528 ; case of rel. w. omitted, 
2529-2532 ; incorporation of, 2532, 
2536-2538 ; attracted to case of rel., 
2535-2534 ; appos. to, 2539; taken 
over into rel. clause, 2540, 2542; 








ae 


reserved for subsequent main clause, 
2541. 

Antepenult, 1389. See Accent, 

Anticipation, pres. of, 1879 ; or prolep- 
sis, 2182. 

Anticipatory subjunctive, 1810, 2707 a. 

Antistrophe, in rhetoric, 3012. : 

Antithesis, 3013; pé» in, 2908-2916. 

Aorist tense, 359 ; secondary, 360, 1858 ; 
first and sec., 361; one of prin. 
parts of vb., 368-870; iterative in 
-ox%-, 495; )( imperf., 553, 1908, 
1909; forms in -y, 803; of pass. 
form but act. or mid. mean., 804, 
811, 812; of mid. form but act. or 
mid. mean., 810 ; of deps., in pass. 
mean., 813 ; act. vbs. with aor. pass, 
in mid. sense, 814-818 ; force, 1851, 
1855, 1856, 1858. : 

Active, first, inflec., 382, 383, 
665-671, 755; accent of inf., 425 a; 
system, 455, 642-545. ; 

Active, second, accent of imper., 
424 b, 426b; of inf., 425 a w.; of 
part, 425 b; redup. in, 439, 448, 
448 p, 494 b; system, 455, 546-654 ; 
)( first aor., 554; inflec., 384, 679- 
688, 756-761. 

Middle, first, stem, 542-545; in- 
flec., 882, 383, 665-671, 755. 

Middle, second, accent of imper., 
424 b, 426c¢; of inf., 425 a, 426 d; 
inflec., 384, 679-688, 756-761. 

Passive, first, inflec., 382, 383, 
672-678 ; accent, 426 d ; w. and with- 
out inserted ¢, 489; stem, 585-588 ; 
in Hom., 1740. 

Passive, second, stem, 590-596 ; 
inflec., 672-678; origin, 1739; in 
Hom., 1740. 

Indicative, in unattainable wishes, 
1780; w. av, past potent., 1784 ; w. 
av, of unreality, 1786-1788; ex- 
presses mere occurrence of a past 
action, 1923 ; ingressive, 1924, 1925 ; 
resultative, 1926 ; complexive, 1927 ; 
w. def. numbers, 1928 ; enumerating 
and reporting past events, 1929; 
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empiric, 1930; gnomic, 1931, 2338, 
2567 a; in general descriptions, 
1982; iterative, 1790, 1938, 2841 ; 
for fut., 1934; in similes, 1935; 
for pres., 1936; dramatic, 1937; w. 
vbs. of swearing, etc., 1938; w. 
other vbs., 1939; for perf., 1940; 
translated by perf., 1941 ; epistolary, 
1942; for plup., 1948; in subord. 
clauses, 1944; of ruyxdvw, A\avOdvw, 
pbdvw, 2096 b; after uh and vb. 
of fearing in Hom., 22383 b; after 
wore, 2274; in unreal condit., 2305, 
2307-2311; in apod. of vivid fut. 
condit., 2326; after mply, 2434, 
2441 a; in similes and compar., 
2481 a; in subord. clauses in ind. 
disc., 2620, 2623. 

Subjunctive, in prohib., 1800, 
1840, 1841, 2756 b; wu} with, in 
Hom., to indicate fear, etc., 1802; 
érws ph w., to express command, 
1803; ov ui w., of emphatic denial, 
1804 ; wh od w., 1801, 2221, 2225; 
delib., 1805; force, 1860; after 
molv, 2444 a; force, in condits., 2325, 
2336 b. See Subjunctive. 

Optative, of fut. realization of 
pres. fact, 1828 ; of past possibility, 
1829; of mild assertion in past, 
1829; force, 1861-1863; force, in 
condits., 2331, 2836b. See Optative. 

Imperative, in prohibs., 1840; 
force, 1864; in condit. rel. sent., 
2573 c. See Imperative. 

Infinitive, force, 1865-1871 ; after 
vhs. of hoping, etc., 1868, 1999, 
2024; w. dere, 2261; after mply, 
2453 c. See Infinitive. 

Participle, force, 1872-1874; w. 
elul, €xw, etc., 1962-1965; rare in 
acc. abs., 2076 AN., BN.3 W. Tuy- 
xdvw, AavOdvw, POavw, 2096 b; as 
pred, adj., 2091; after dpdw, dxobw, 
2108, 2110-2112 aw. See Parti- 
ciples. 

Aoristic present, 1853. 
Aphaeresis, 46, 76. 
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Apocope, 75 p. 

Apodosis, defined, 2280; ddd in, 2782; 
arép in, 2801; a in, 2802; 6é in, 
2887; od3€ in, 2935. See Condi- 
tional clauses. 

Apodotic dé, 2837. 

Aporia, 3014. 

Aposiopesis, 3015. 

Apostrophe, 70. 

Appeals, ddd in, 2784 ¢; wd in, 2928, 

Appear, vbs. signifying, w. part., 2106. 

Appointing, vbs. of, w. pred. gen., 
1805 ; w. two aces., 1613; w. inf., 
2009. 

Apposition, definition, 916; agr. of 
word in, 925, 976-982; in gen. in 
agr. w. implied pers. pron. or w. 
adj., 977, 978, 1196 b; partitive, 
981-984 ; distrib., 081; adjunctive, 
982 ; constr. of whole and part, 985 ; 
attrib., 986; descriptive, 987; ex- 
planatory, 988-990; to 6, #, ré in 
Hom., 989, 1102; to-a sent., 991- 
995 ; equiv. of attrib. adj., 1019; to 
proper name, 1160; w. &ddos and 
&repos, 1272; nom. to a voc., 1287; 
inf. as, 1987, 2718; artic. inf. as, 
2035 ; drawn into rel. cl., 2589. 

Appositive, defined, 916 ; gen., 1322. 

Approaching, vbs. of, w. gen., 1353 ; w. 
dat., 1353, 1463. 

Article, crasis of, 68; proclit. forms, 
179; decl., 332; agr., 1020; origin 
and develop., 1099 ; 6, 7, 76 in Hom., 
1100-1104, 832 a; in tragedy and 
lyric, 1104 ; as rel., 1105 ; as demons. 
in Att. prose, 1106-1117 ; indef., rls 
as, 1118 a; particular, 1119-1121; 
anaphoric, 1120 b, 1142, 1178 b, see 
Anaphoric article; deictic, 1120¢; 
distrib., 1120 f; instead of unem- 
phatic possess. pron., 1121; generic, 
1122-1124; w. parts., 1124, 1152, 
2052 ; w. numerals, 1125; omitted, 
1126-1152, 1207 ; w. abstract substs., 
1131-1185 ; w. proper names, 1136- 
1142, 1207 ; w. two or more nouns, 
1148, 1144, 1145 ; w. appos. to pers. 
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pron. of first or sec. person, 1149; 
and pred. noun, 1150-1152 ; subst.- 
making power of, 1153; attrib. po- 
sition, 1154-1167; pred. position, 
1168-1171 ; w. adrés, 328, 1163, 1171, 
1176, 1204-1217 ; w. was, 1163, 1174; 
w. demons. pron., 1163, 1171, 1176- 
1181, 1184; w. possess. pron., 1163, 
1182, 1183, 1196a; w. gen. of reflex. 
pron., 1163, 1184; w. gen. of pers. 
pron., 1171, 1185; w. gen. of rel. 
pron., 1171 ; w. dxpos, uéoos, rxaros, 
1172; w. pévos, qos, 1173; w. 
Sdos, 1175; w. gen. of recip. pron., 
1184 ; w. interrog., dros, words, dXL- 
ryos, 1186-1189, 2648; agreeing w. 
pers. pron., 1187; w. dddos and ére- 
pos, 1271-1276; w. ofos and #dixos, 
2582 b. 

Articular infinitive, subst.-making power 
of article in, 1153 f; use, 2025-2030 ; 
nom., 2081; gen., 2032, 1322; dat., 
2033 ; acc., 2034; in appos., 20385 ; 
in exclam.,.2036 ; w. adjuncts, 2037 ; 


w. vbs. of hindering, etc., 2038, 2744; | 


w. vbs. of fearing, 2238 ; after péxpx 
and dypr, 2383 c x.; nh w., 2711, 
2712; after negatived vbs., 2749. 


Asking, vbs. of, w. two accs., 1628; 


in fut., 1913; w. obj. clauses, 2210 a, 
2218; w. wh, 2720. 

Aspirates, 16a, 26, 441. 

Aspiration, 124-127, 

Assent, marked by d\\d, 2784; by 
yap, 2806; by yé, 2821; by pévrou, 
2918; by xal yyy, 2921; by rl pip, 
2921; by 5° oBv, 2959. Cp. 2680. 

Asseverations, acc. in, 1596 b, 2894 ; ud 
in, 1596 b, c, 2894; w. wh, 2725; 7 
unv in, 2865. 

Asseverative particles, 2774, 2864, 2894, 
2895, 2917, 2920, 2922, 2923. 

‘¢ Assimilated *’ forms in vbs., 643-647. 

Assimilation, of vowels, 45; progressive 
and regressive, 51; of conss., 75 vp, 
77, 80 a, b, 81 p, 95, 98, 105 a, 
105 p, 4294 n., 517, 544 p; of mood, 
2183-2188, 2205, 2442, 2448, 2450. 
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Association, dat. of, 1523. 

Assumptions, imper., in, 1839, 2154; 
otherwise expressed, 2154; xai 57 xal 
in, 2847. 

Asyndeton, 1033, 2165-2167, 3016. 

Attaining, adjs. of, w. gen., 1416. 

Attic, dial., Intr. C-E; decl., 163 a, 
237-239, 289; fut., 310, 538, 539, 
645, 659 ; redup., 446, 477 a n., 566. 

Attraction, causing apparent violation 
of concords, 926; in comp. clauses 
w. osand éorep, 2465 ; of rel. pron., 
2522-2528 ; of rel. clause, 2532; in- 
verse, 2533, 2534, 

Attributive, advs. as, 1019, 1096, 1153 e 
and n., 1156; defined, 1154; posi- 
tion, 1154-1167; adjs. and prons. as, 
1172-1182, 1184. 

Adjective, defined, 912, 1018; 
equiv., 1019 ; agr., 1020, 1030-1039 ; 
used substantively, 1021-1029. 

Apposition, 986. 

Participle, 1019, 2046-2053. See 
Participles. 

Position, 1154, 1155. 

Augment, accent cannot precede, 426 ; 
syllabic and temp., 428-437, 444, 
448 p; double, 434, 451; omitted, 
438, 495; position, in compound 
vbs., 449-454, 

Avoiding, vbs. of, use of negs. w., 2739- 
2744. 


Barytone, 157, 158; stems, of third 
decl., ace. sing., 247 ; voc. sing., 249 b. 

Befit, vbs. meaning, w. dat., 1466. 

Beginning, vbs. of, w. gen., 1348; w. 
part., 2098. 

Believing, vbs. of, w. inf., 2592 b. 

Belonging, gen. of, 1297-1305 ; adjs. of, 
w. gen., 1414. 

Benefiting, vbs. of, w. dat., 1461; w. 
acc., 1462. 

Beseeching, vbs. of, w. gen., 1347. 

Blaming, vbs. of, w. gen., 1405; w. dat., 
1461, 

Brachylogy, 1501, 3017-3018. 

Breathings, 9-14, 18, 125 e, 153. 
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Buying, vbs. of, w. gen., 1372; w. seller 
in dat., 1484. 


Calling, vbs. of, w. two accs., 1618, 
1615. 

Capacity, adjs. of, w. gen., 1418; adjs., 
advs., and substs. of, w. inf., 2001~ 
2007. 

Cardinal numerals, 347; decl., 284, 349, 
350; article w., 1125. 

Caring for, vbs. of, w. gen., 1856-1360 ; 
w. wepl and gen., 1858; adjs. of, w. 
gen., 1420. 

Case, agr. in, of words in appos., 925, 
976-995 ; of adjs., 925, 1020; of pred. 
substs., 973. 

Case endings, 210, 212, 229. 

Cases, meanings and forms, 201-208; 
of third decl., formation, 241-251; 
composite, 1279; uses, 1279-1635; 
see Nominative, etc. 

Catachresis, 3019. 

Causal clauses, assimilation of mood in, 
2185d; after vbs. of fearing, 2236; 
treatment, 2240-2248; particles in- 
troducing, 2240, 2244-2248, 2770, 
2810 ; denoting fact, 2241 ; denoting 
alleged or reported reason, 2242; w. 
unreal, indic. or potent. opt. w. d», 
2248; rel. cl. as, 2245, 2655. . See 
Cause. 

Causative, vbs., 866. 3; act., 1711 ; mid., 
1725. 

Cause, gen. of, 1373 a, 1405-1409, 2684 ; 
adjs. of, w. gen., 1435; dat. of, 
1517-1520, 1757 ; expressed by prep., 
1681. 1, 2, 1684. 1 ¢ (3), 1685, 2 b, f, 
1687. 1 c, 1688. 1 c, 1691. 1, 1692. 
3c, 1698. 2b, 1698. 1 b, 2b; by 7G 
or did 76 W. inf., 2083, 2084 b, 2245 ; 
by part., 2060, 2064, 2070, 2084- 
2086, 2100. 

Caution, vbs. of, w. obj. clauses, 2220- 
2232, 

Ceasing, vbs. of, w. gen., 1892 ; w. part., 
2098. 

Change, of vowels, 27-45; of conss., 
77-183 ; of accent, in decl., inflec., 
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and compos., 176-178; euphonic, in 
perf. and plip. mid., 409; in vb- 
stem, 474-495 ; of root-vowel, 881; 
in stems, when suff. is added, 834. 

Chiasmus, 2915 a, 3020. 

Choosing, vbs. of, w. pred. gen., 1805; 
w. two accs., 1613; w. inf. of pur- 
pose, 2009. 

Chorographic genitive, 1811. 

Circumflex accent, 149-174. See Accent, 

Circumstantial participle, 2046-2048, 
2054-2087. See Participles. 

Cities, names of, gender, 199 b, 200 a; 
‘sometimes pl., 1005; use of article 
with, 1189, 1142 c. 

Class, of present stems, first or simple, 
498-504, 723-727 ; second or T, 505, 
506 ; third or iota, 507-522; fourth 
or N, 523-525, 728-743; fifth or 

- inceptive, 526-528 ; sixth or mixed, 
§29-531. 

Clauses, principal and subordinate, 
2173-2181. See Subordinate clauses, 
Causal clauses, Result clauses, etc. 

Cleansing, vbs. of, w. two accs.,,1631. 

Climax, cai 4 w., 2847; 3021. 

Close vowels, 4a, 7. See Vowels. 

Clothing, vbs. of, w. two accs., 1628. 

Cognate, accusative, the appos. acc. 
often a, 991 b x.; w. vbs. of judicial 
action, 1877, 1378, 1576; of same 
and kindred origin, 1563-1568 ; with 
adjs., 1565; may become subj. of 
pass., 1566, 1568, 1574, 1744, 1749; 
Ww. xetr Oat, orfvat, cadltev, etc., 1569 ; 
w. no attribute, 1570-1571 ; omitted, 
leaving adj. attribute, 1572; adj., 
pron., or pron, adj. treated as neut. 
subst., 1573-1574; )( dat., 1577, 
combined with external obj., 1620, 
1629, 

Subject, 1566, 1568, 1574, 1744, 
1749, 1750. 
Words, Intr. B. 

Collective words, 4 trios, 7 domls, 351 ; 
numbers, 354 e; substs., sing., W. 
pl. vb., 950; substs. neut. pl., w. 
sing. vb., 958 ; substs. and adjs. , 996, 
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997, 1024; neut. part., 996 a; part. | 

_ referring to, may be pl., 1044. 

Comitative dative, 1521-1529, 

Command, expressed by érws a with 
aor. subjy., 1803; by opt., 1820, 
1830; byimper., 1835-1889 ; by fut., 
1917 ; by ré of od, and ré od w. aor., 
1986 ; by fut. perf., 1957; inf. in, 
2013; summary of forms, 2155; 
introd. by émel, 2244; adda in 
2784 c. 

Commanding, vbs, of, w. gen., 1870; w. 
dat., 1464 ; w. acc., 1465 ; w. dat. or 
acc. and inf., 1465, 1996 n. ; in aor. to 
denote a resolution already formed, 
1938 ; w. obj. clauses, 2210 a, 2218 ; 
W. 4), 2720. 

Common, dial., see Koiné; quantity, 
145; gender, 198. 

Comparative, compounds, 897 (1) b. 

Conjunctions, 2770. 

Degree, decl., 291, 298, 318; 
forms, 313-324, 345, 1068 ; expresses 
contrast or compar., 1066 ; as inten- 
sive, 1067 ; w. gen. or #, 1069-1070 ; 
w. ws, 1071, 2991; w. wadrov #, 1072; 
Ww. prep. phrase, 1073 ; omission of # 
after rAdov (het), Zharrov (pelor), 
1074 ; # retained after rdéov (ahetv), 
1074; adj. forms in place of adv. 
twhéov, etc., 1074 a; w. # and gen., 
1075; w. # «ard, # wore (rarely 4 
@s), 1079, 2264 ; foll. positive, 1081 ; 
standing alone, 1082; denoting ex- 
cess, 1082 .¢; to soften an expression, 
1082 d; for Engl. positive, 1083; 
strengthened by @7i, wodAA@, etc., 
Larry, bow, Soov, 1084, 1586; dat. 
w., 1518; acc. w., 1514, 1586. See 
Comparison. 

Compare, vbs. meaning, w. dat., 1466. 

Comparison, of adjs., 313-324, 1063- 
1093 ; of part., 323; of advs., 345, 
1063-1093 ; compendious, 1076; w. 
noun representing clause, 1077; re- 
flex., 1078, 1098 ; proportional, 1079 ; 
double, 1080, 322; gen. of, 1401- 


? 





1404 ; adjs. of, w. gen., 1481-1434 ; 


clauses of, 2462-2487, See Compara- 
tive degree, etc. 

Compendious comparison, 1076. 

Compensatory lengthening, 37, 38, 90 p, 
105, 242, 519, 544. 

Complement, of vb., necessary and vol- 
untary, 1451-1456 ; dir., 1460-1468 ; 
ind., 1469-1473, 1464. 

Completed action w. permanent result, 
1852. : 

Complex sentences, 903 ; development, 
2159-2161; syntax, 2173-2588; in 
ind. dise., 2597-2613, 2617-2621. 

Complexive aorist, 1872.4, 1927, 2112 an. 

Composite cases, 1279. 

Compound, adjectives, in -ws, accent, 
1638 a; decl., 288-289; in -res, ac- 
cent, 425 c n.; possess., 898; w. 
alpha priv., gen. w., 1428. 

Nouns (substs. and adjs.), ac- 
cent, 178; formation, 886-890; 
mean., 895-899 ; determinative, 896, 
897 ; descriptive determinative, 897 
(1) ; copulative, 897 a; comp., 897 b ; 
dependent determinative, 897 (2); 
prepositional-phrase, 899, 

Prepositions, 1649. 

Sentences, 903; relation to sim- 
ple and complex, 2159-2161 ; syntax, 
2162-2172; in ind. disc., 2597-2600. 

Substantives, accent, 286 c, 261 ; 
proper names, heteroclites, 282 a n. 

Verbs, accent, 178, 423, 424 b, 
426; place of aug. and redup., 449- 
454; formation, 891, 892; gen. w., 
1882~1387, 1403; acc. w., 1384, 
1408 ; dat. w., 1544~1550. 

Compounds, defined, 827 ; rough breath- 
ing in, 12; formation, 869-899; ac- 
cent,. 869 b, 898, 894; flectional, 
879, See Compound adjectives, etc. 

Conative, pres., 1878 ; imperf., 1895. 

Concealing, vbs. of, w. two aces., 1628. 

Concentrative aorist, 1927 a. 

Concession, expressed by opt. in Hom., 
1819; by imper., 1839, 2154; by fut., 
1917; by part., 2060, 2066, 2070, 
2082, 2083, 2382, 2733; by clause 
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antec. to ddAd, 2781 a, 2782 ; by péy, 
2781 a, 2904; by yé, 2821. See Con- 
cessive clauses. 

Concessive, clauses, 2369-2382, 2705 c; 
conjunes., 2770, 2903-2916. 

Concords, the, 925; apparent violation 
of, 926; of subj. and pred., 949; of 
pred. subsis., 973-975; appos. w. 
noun or pron., 976-980; of adjs., 
1020 ; of rel. pron., 2501-2502. See 
Agreement. 

Condemning, vbs. of, constr., 1875-1379, 
1385. 

Condition, denoted by part., 2060, 2067, 
2070, 2087 a; by dere w. inf., 2268 ; 
defined, 2280. See Conditional. 

Conditional, clauses, 44 w., 2286, 2705 c. 
See Conditional sentences. 

Conjunctions, 2283, 2770. 

Relative clauses, assimilation of 
mood in, 2185-2188; the neg. w., 
2705 d. 

Relative sentences, correspond- 
ence between condit., temp., and 
local sentences and, 2560, 2561; 
simple pres. and past, 2562-2563 ; 
pres. and past unreal, 2564; vivid 
fut., 2565; less vivid fut., 2566; 
general, 2567-2570 ; less usual forms, 
2571-2573. : 

Sentences, treatment, 2280-2368 ; 

' Classification, 2289-2296 ; table of, 
2297 ; simple pres. or past, 2298-2301 ; 
pres. and past unreal, 2302-2320; 
fut., 2321-2334 ; general, 2335-2342, 
see General conditions; different 
forms of, in same sentence, 23438; 
modifications of prot., 2344-2349; 
of apod., 2350-2352 ; prot. and apod. 
combined, 2353-2354; less usual 
combinations of complete prot. and 
apod., 2855-2365 ; two or more prots. 


or apods. in one sentence, 2360-2368. | 


Confirmatory particles, 
2800, 2803, 2953, 2955. 

Conjugation, defined, 190; of w-vbs., 
381-411, 602-624; of pu-vbs., 412 
422, 717-743. See Inflection. 


2774, 2787, 
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Conjunctions, accent, when elided, 174; 
proclit., 179; codrdinating, 2163; 
subordinating, 2770. 

Connection, gen. of, 1880, 1881; adjs. 
of, w. gen., 1417.. 

Consecutive, conjuncs., 2770 ; 57f, 2846 ; 
clause, see Result clauses. 

Considering, vbs. of, w. two accs., 1613; 
w. obj. clause, 2217. 

Consonant, decl., of substs., 204, 240- 
267; of adjs., 291-293; cons. and 
vowel decl. of adjs., 294-299. 

Verbs, defined, 376; conjug., 400- 
411, 614-716. 

Consonants, divisions, 15-22; pronunc., 
26 ; assimilation, 75 p, 77, 80 b, 81 v, 
95, 98, 105a; changes, 77-133; 
doubling of, 78-81 ; w. cons., 82-108 ; 
w. vowels, 109-117 ; final, 183; mov- 
able, 134-1387, 399. 

Constituent parts, dat. of, 1508 c. 

Constructio praegnans, 1659, 3044. 

Construction according to sense (agree- 
ment), 926 a, 1013, 1014. 

Contact of vowels, how avoided, 46. 

Content, acc. of, 1554 an. 1. 

Contents, gen. of, 1823, 13824. 

Continents, names of, use of article w., 
1139.. 

Continuance, imperf. of, 1890-1892. 

Continued action, 1852. 

Contracted, adjectives, decl., 290. 
Participles, decl., 310. 
Substantives, 227, 235, 263, 266, 

267, 268, 270, 273, 276. 

Verbs, defined, 376 ; conjug., 885- 
399; accent, 424 c; thematic vowel, 
460 a, 461 b; pres. stem, 522, 611- 
618 ; inflec., in pres., 635-657. 

Contraction, 46, 48-59, 171, 172. 

Contrast, pers. pron, expressed in, 1190 ; 
atrés in, 1194; preps. in, 1668; 
indicated by ddd, 2775; by dardp, 
2801; by 5é, 28384; kai of balanced, 
2885, 2886, 2888; expressed in pév 
clauses, 2903-2916; marked by péz- 
rot, 2919; by vdv, 2924; in clauses 
w.7é... 6¢, 2981, See Emphatic, 
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Coérdination, and subordination, 2159- 
2161; use, 2165-2167; in place of 
subordination, 2168-2172. 

Copula, 917, 918; omitted, 944, 945. 
Copulative, compounds, 897 (1) a; con- 
juncs., 2163 a, 2834, 2836, 2868. 

Coronis, 62. 

Correlative, advs., 346; prons., 340. 

Cost, geu. w. vbs. signifying, 1372. 

Countries, names of, gender, 199 b. 

Crasis, use, 46, 62-69 ; effect, on accent, 
173; wirés (Hom.), etc., 327 p; 
atrés, etc., 328 n.; adrepos, Sdrepor, 
etc., 337. 

Crime, gen. of, 1875-1879, 1885; ex- 
pressed by acc., 1385. 

Customary action, expressed by imperf. 
or aor. indic. w. dy, 1790; by itera- 
tive forms w. & in Hdt., 1792; 
by pres., 1876; imperf. of, 1893. 


Danger, suggested by ui w. subjv., 1802. 
Dative case, origin of name, 1450 a; w. 
Tinwpéw, ayxdvw, 1876; w. advs., 
1440; as necessary and voluntary 
complement, 1450-1456; general 
statement of uses, 1457-1459; as 
dir. complement of vb., 1460-1468, 
1471-1478 ; act., made now. in pass., 
1468, 1556 a, 1746, 1748; as ind. 
complement of vb., 1469-1473 ; of 
interest, 1474-1494; of possessor, 
1476-1480 ; of advantage or disad- 
vantage, 1481-1485; of feeling (ethi- 
cal dat.), 1486; ¢uol Bovdonéry earl, 
etc., 1487 ; of agent, 1488-1494, 1758, 
2149. 2, 2151, 2152; of relation, 
1495-1498 ; of reference, 1496 ; of the 
observer, 1497; of part. expressing 
time, 1498 ; w. adjs. and advs., 1499- 
1602, 1529, 1417, 1421, 1422, 1425, 
14380; w. substs., 1499-1502, 1510, 
1629; instrumental, 1503-1529; of 
instrument or means, 1507, 1508, 
1611, 1757; of price, 1508 a, 1872 a; 
w. vbs. of jilling, 1508 b, 1369 a; 
of material and constituent parts, 
1508 c; of standard of judgment, 
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1512; of manner, 1513-1516, 1597 ; 
of measure of difference, 1513-1515 ; 
of respect, 1516; of cause, 1517- 
1520, 1757; comitative, 1521-1529 ; 
of association, 1523; of accompani- 
ment, 1524, 1757; w. avrdés, 1525; 
of military accoinpaniment, 1526 ; of 
accompanying circumstance, 1527; 
of space, 1528 ; loc., 1530-1543 ; of 
place, 1531-1538 ; of time, 1125 x, 
1447, 1528, 1539-1548; w. vbs. of 
motion, 1532, 1475, 1485; w. com- 
pound vbs., 1544-1550; general force, 
after preps., 1658; w. prep., after 
vb. of motion, 1659 a; use, w. preps. 
(see under the various preps.); of 
artic, inf., 2033. 

Dawes’ canon, 2219. 

Declarative conjunctions, 2770. 

Defective, subst., 283 ; compar., of adjs., 
320. 

Definite and indef. antec., 2505-2508 ; 
article, see Article. 

Degree, denoted by gen., 1325; by acc. 
and prep., 1587; by adverbial acc., 
1609 ; degree of difference, see Meas- 
ure of difference. 

Deictic, article, 1120 c; suffix, -7, 333 g. 

Deities, names of, use of article w., 
1137, 1142 b. 

Deliberation, expressed by de, xpiv 
(éxpiv), tueddov, -réov Fy, 1808, 
2639. See Deliberative. 

Deliberative, fut., 1916, 2639 ; fut., in rel. 
clauses, 2649-2550; questions, see 
Questions ; subjv., 1805-1808, 2639 ; 
subjv., in rel. clauses, 2546-2549. 

Demanding, vbs. of, w.two accs., 1628. 

Deme-namies, loc.-dat. of, 1534. 

Demonstrative, adverbs, 346, 2988. 

Pronouns, decl., 333; as rel., 
338 p; rel. used as, 338 b, 1110; list, 
340; 6, 4, 76, as demons., 1099-1117, 
3324; attrib. position of article w. 
possess. gen. of, 1163, 1184; position 
of article w., 1176-1181; used as . 
subst. or adj., 1238 ; agr., 1239; usr 
of the various, 1240-1261. 
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Denial, emphatic, expressed by ov uh 
with subjv., 1804, 2754, 2755 a; by 
ov wh W. fut, indic., 1919, 2754, 2755 b. 

Denominative, words, defined, 828 b, 
829 ; vbs., 372, 866-868, 892 ; substs., 
suffixes forming, 840, 843-852, $59- 
865 ; adjs., suffixes forming, 857-865.. 

Dental verbs, 876 x., 405, 406, 409 b, 
508, 537, 545, 560, 587. 

Dentals, 16; before dentals, 83; before 
p, 86, 87; before ¢, 98, 241 b; corre- 
sponding w. labials, 131; suffixes w., 

863. 

Denying, vbs. of, use of neg. w., 2739- 
2744. 

Dependent, clauses, see Subordinate 
clauses ; determinative compounds, 
897 (2); statements, 2575-2588. 

Deponents, defined, 356 ¢ ; prin. parts, 
870; of -w vbs., 725 ; w. act. forms, 
801 ; act. vbs. w. dep. fut., 801, 805; 
mid., 356 c, 810, 813 c, 1729, 1730; 
pass., 356 c, 811, 812 ; w. pass. mean., 
8138, 1742 a. , 

Depriving, vbs. of, w. gen., 1894; w. 
dat., 1483 ; w. two accs., 1628. 

Description, imperf. of, 1898, 1899. 

Descriptive, appos., 987 ; determinative 
compounds, 897 (1). 

Desideratives, formation, 868. 

Desiring, vbs. of, w. gen., 1849; w. 
inf., 1869, 1991-1999, 2719; w. obj. 
clause, 1995, 2210, 2218; other 
constr. w., 1995; w. u#, 2720; w. 
ov, 2721; adjs. of, w. gen., 1416. 

Detecting, vbs. of, w. part., 2118, 2114. 

Determinative compounds, 895-897. 

Development, of vowels, 35 b, 42; of 
cons., 180. 

Diaeresis, 8, 8 p. 

Dialects, Intr. C-F. 

Diaporesis, 3014. ~ 

Differing, vbs. of, w. gen., 1401. 

Digamma, Intr. C, n. 4,3, 87 p, 1, 72 p, 
122, 128, 182 pv, 146 v, 347 pv 8; 
omitted in inflec. of nouns and adjs., 
267, 270, 274, 278, 297; in prons., 





. 825 p 4, 326; as numeral, 347, 348; |; 
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lost, in vbs., 897 b, 503, 624.b; fo, 
Fa, suff., 850. 7; ov, suff., 861. 19; 
for, suff., 861.21; cevr, suff., 863 a 24, 
Diminutives, in -cov, ueut., 197 b, 199d; 
suffixes forming, 852-856, 859. 5, 10, 


861. 19, 862, 863 b 16, 864. 2, 3; 
mean., 855, 856. 
Diphthongs, 5; improper, 5; genuine 


and spurious, 6, 25, 54, 59; pronunc., 
25 ; contraction, 48, 52~56, 59; syni- 
zesis, 60, 61; crasis, 62-69; short-~ 
ened, 148 pn; -ac and -o, 169, 427; 
stems in, 275; aug., 435-437. 
Direct, complement, 1460-1468. 
Discourse, defined, 2590; 87: w., 
2590 a. : 
Exclamatory sentences, 2681- 
2684. 
Interrogative. See Interrogative. 
Object, in ace., 919, 1553, 1706 ; 
internal and external, 1554; of act., 
becomes subj. of pass., 1556, 1745 ; 
of mid. voice, 1716-1722 ; of act. re- 
tained in pass., 1748. 
Reflexive middle, 1717, 1718, 1730. 
Reflexives, 1218-1224, 1228 wn. 3. 
Disadvantage, dat. of, 1481-1485. © 
Disappearance, of vowels, 48, 44; of 
spirants, 118-123 ; of cons., 129 b. 
Disjunctive particles, 2163 c, 2852, 2856. 
Displeasing, vbs. of, w. dat., 1461. 
Disputing, vbs. of, w. gen., 1409. 
Dissimilation, 129. 
Distinction, gen. of, 1401-1404; adjs. 
of, w. gen., 1480. 
Distraction of vowels, 646. 
Distributive, appos., 981 ; sing., 998 ; pl., 
998, 1004; article, 1120 f. 
Distributives, place how supplied, 354 a. 
Divided whole, gen. of, 928b, 984, 
1085 a, 1189, 1161 d, 1171, 1806-1319. 
Dividing, vbs. of, w. two aces., 1626. 
Division, advs. of, 354 g. 
Doric dial., Intr. C, D; contr. vbs. in, 
653 ; fut., 540, 659. 
Doubling of consonants, 78-81, 429 a, 
442 b, 5384 pb, 544 D; in pronunc., 
146 b. ; 
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Doubtful, assertion, expressed by pres, | 
subjv. w. wy, 1801; negation, ex- 
pressed by pres. subjv. w. uy ov, 1801. 

Doubting, vbs. of, w. &s, 671, and redun- 
dant neg., 2743. 

Drinking, vbs. of, w. gen., 1355. 

Dual, rare, 195, 999 ; two forms, 202; 
dial., 214 p, 230 pn ; third decl., dat., 
250 ; in adjs., 287 b; in article and 
prons., 332 b, 333 f, 388 a; first pers. 
supplied by pl., 364 a; subj., w. vb. 
in pl., 954-957 ; vb., w. subj. in pl., 
962 ; vb., w. two subjs. in sing., 964 ; 
vb., w. pl. part., 1045 ; part., w. pl. 
vb., 1045 ; subj., followed by pl. adj. 
or part., 1046. 

Duty, imperf. of vbs. of, 1905. 





Eating, vbs. of, w. gen., 1355, 

Effecting, vbs. of, w. acc., 1579. 

Effort, vbs. of, w. obj. clauses, 2207— 
2219. 

Elision, 46, 47, 70-75; inverse, 76; 
effect, on accent, 174. 

Ellipse, of aug., 488, 495; of redup., 
439 p; of » in vbs., 491; of subj., 
929-935, 937; of vb., 944-048 ; of 
subst., 1027-1029, 1158, 1861, 1302, 
1572; of adj. w. uadrrov, 1066 a; of ar- 
ticle, 1126-1152, 1207 ; of pers. pron., 
1190 ; of possess. orrefiex. pron.,1199, 
2n.; ev, es w. gen., 1302; in phrases 
w. ws, 1495 a, 1497, 2993; of name 
of deity, in oaths, 1596 c; of vb., 
leaving elliptical acc., 1599; of 
preps., 1667-1678, 2466, 2519; of 
vb., leaving dv, os dy, Gomep ay el, 
1766, 2087 a, 2478-2479 ; of dv, 1767; 
of vb. like 36s, e¥xopuas, leaving inf. 
Ww. subj. acc., 2018 c, 2014; of &», 
2116-2119 ; of part., 2147 lk; of prine. 
clause, 2204, 2213 ; of vb. of prot., 
2345, 2346; of prot., 2849; of vb, 
of apod., 2861; of apod., 2352; in 
comp. cls., 2464, 2465, 2478-2487 ; ; 
of deinons. antec. to dew, 2470 ; of 
antec. of rel., 2494 a, 2509-2516 ; in 
boar quépatr, 2497 b; ot rel., or de- 
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mons, standing for rel,, 2517, 2518 ; 
of vb. of rel. cl., 2520; of main vb. 
before rel. cl., 2520; case of rel. w. 
omitted antec., 2529-2532; in oddeis 
boris ob, 2584 ; SHAov bre, etc., 2585; 
iva, 7h, ws rl, bre rl, 2644 a; interrog. 
as pred. adj., 2647; in Go mi F 
and Ao rt, 2652; in wh (odx) dri, 
otx (py) émws, py tl ye, 2763; in 
& re ph, Booy pH, 2765; in pdvoy od, 
bcov ob, 2766; in od phy Add (ydp, 
Bévrot), 2767; obdéy GAN H, 2778 ; 
obSév Edo F, 2778.2; with arn’ obdé, 
2786 ; explains some uses of ydp, 
2804; marked by yé, 2827; of acc. 
Ww. pd, 1596 c, 2894; of pév, 2905, 
2906 ; of d¢, 2011 ; of ote, 2943; )( 
brachylogy, 8017 a; defined, 3022. 
See Aposiopesis, Brachylogy. 

Elliptical accusative, 1509. 

Emotion, vbs. of, w. gen., 1405, 1518; 
w. dat., 1517; w. érfand dat., 1518; 
w. acc., 1595 ; w. part., 2100, 2587 ; 
“w. art or os, 2100, 2248, 2577, 2587 ; 
w. ef, 2247; w. acc. and inf., 2587 
b; exclam. cl., 2687. 

Emotional future conditions, 2328. 

Emphatic, enclit., 187 2; prons., 325, 
1190, 1192, 1204, 1206, 1209, 1233- 
1237, 2518; -t, 333 ¢; position of 
voc., 1285; repetition of 3, 1285; 
use of tmesis, 1650; repetition of 
prep., 1667, 1670 ; act. voice and re-~ 
flex. pron. for mid. voice, 1728 a; 
mid. voice w. reflex. pron., 1724; 
position of dv, 1764; repetition of 
dv, 1765; ob yr}, 1919, 2754; subj. 
of inf., 1974; reflex. pron. w. part., 
2089 b ; parts. codrdinated, 2147 f; 
verbal adjs., 2150; position of ap- 
pos. to antec. in rel. cl., 2539 ; posi- 
tion of ov and pg, 2690; repetition 
of neg., 2762. See Intensive, 

Empirie, avr., 1980; perf., 1948. 

Emptying, vbs. of, w. gen., 1396. 

Enallage, 3023. 

Unelities, the, 181, 181 p, 825, 325 v, 
334, 334 pv, 1195 ; accent, on preced- 
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ing word, 182-186 ; successive, 185 ; 
at end of compounds, 186; accent, re- 
tained, 187; -mep, 388¢; re, 338d; 
prons., 840; advs., 346; vb. forms, 
424 a, 784, 

Endings, and stem, 191; case, of 
nouns, 210; adjs. of three, 286, 294; 
adjs. of two, 288, 201, 425 cn.; adjs. 
of one, 312; of compar., 313-318 ; 
of place, 342 ; of manner, 343 ; vari- 
ous, 844; of vbs., 366, 462-468; of 
inf., part., and verbal adj., 469-473. 
See Inflection. 

Enduring, vbs. of, w. part., 2098. 

Enjoining, vbs, of, in pass., 1748 a. 

Enjoying, vbs. of, w. gen., 1355. 

Entreating, vbs. of, w. obj. cl., 2210 a, 
2218. 

Entreaty, expressed by imper., 1835. 

Entrusting, vbs. of, in pass., 1748 a; w. 
inf., 2009. 

Envying, vbs. of, w. gen., 1405 ; w. dat., 
1461. 

Epanalepsis, 3010. 

Epanaphora, 3010. 

Epanastrophe, 8011. 

Eperthesis, 111. 

Epic dialect, Intr. D. 

Epistolary tenses, 1904, 1942. 

Ethical dative, 1486. 

Eupheniism, 3024. 

Euphony, of vowels, 46-76 ; of conss., 
77-132, 409. 

Exchange of quantity, see Transfer. 

Exchanging, vbs. of, constr., 1872. 

Exclamations, ofros in, 1243; voc. in, 
1288, 2682, 2684; nom. in, 1288, 
2684; gen. in, 1407, 2684; inf. in, 
2015, 2036, 2683 ; artic. inf, in, 2036 ; 
form complete or incomplete sent., 
2158; dependent, 2575. 4; ws in, 
2682, 2998. 

Exclamatory sentences, 2681-2687. 

Execrations, 1814 b. 

Exhortation, expressed by subjy., 1797, 
1798 ; by opt., 1820, 1830 ; by imper., 
1835, 1836 ; by ot w. fut., 1918; by 
érws or bres uy w. fut., 1920, 2213; 
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oux av Pbdvors, 2096 e; summary of 
forms in, 21553 @AAd in, 2784 c. 

Exhorting, vbs. of, use of imperf., 
1891; w. obj. cl., 2210 a, 2218; w. 
uy, 2720, 

Expectation, implied w. éws, 2420. 

Expecting, vbs. of, w. fut., aor., or 
pres. inf., 1868, 1999, 2024; yy, 
2725. 

Experience, adjs. of, w. gen., 1419. 

Explanation, gen, of, 1822. 

Explanatory appos., 988-990 ; ydp, 2808, 
2809, 2811 a. 

Extent, acc. of, 1580-1587, 1633; gen. 
of, see Measure, 

External object, 1554 b, 1555; uses, 
1590-1599, 1613-1633. 


Failing, vbs. of, w. gen., 13892. 

Families, names of, article w., 1138. 

Fear, expressed by xi w. subjv., 1802 ; 
of’ os in expressions of, 2682 d. 

Fearing, vbs. of, w. obj. cl., 2207, 2221- 
2238 ; other constr., 2234-2239. 

Feeling, dat. of, 1486. 

Festivals, names of, article w., 1137 ; in 
dat. of time, 1541. 

Filling, vbs. of, w. gen. and acc., 1869 ; 
w. dat., 1508 b. 

Final, clauses, assimilation of mood in, 
2185 c, 2186 c; denote purpose, 
2193; particles introducing, 2193; 
origin, 2194 ; in appos. to rovrou évexa 
or 6a Todro, 2195; moods in, 2196- 
2208, 2205; dy in, 2201-2202; prin- 
cipal cl. omitted, 2204 ; equiv., 2206 ; 
connection, w. obj. cl., 2208; rel. cl., 
2554; uh w., 2705 a. 

Conjunctions, 2770. 
Consonants, 138. 

Finding, vbs, of, w. part., 2113, 2114. 

Finite moods, 357. 

Fitness, adjs. of, 858. 6, 9; w. gen., 
1418; vbs. of, w. inf., 2000; adjs., 
advs., and substs. of, w. inf., 2001- 
2007. 

Forbidding, vbs. of, w. obj. cl., 2210 a, 
2218 ; use of negs. w., 2739-2744. 
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Foretell by oracle, vbs. signifying, w.| 
pres. or aor. inf., 1870. 

Forgetting, vbs. of, gen. w., 1856-1358 ; 
acc. wW., 13858; w. part., 2106. 

Formation, of tense-systems, 474-601, 
717-748 ; of words, 822-899; of 
substs., 838-856; of adjs., 857, 
858. 

Fractions, 353. 

Frequentatives, formation, 867. 

Friendliness, vbs. of, w. dat., 1461. 

Fulness, adjs., formation, 858. 3, 16; w. 
gen., 1422. 

Future conditional relatives, 2565-2566. 

Future couditions, 2321-2334. 

Future perfect tense, 359, 368 b; pri- 
mary, 360, 1858 ; redup. in, of com- 
pleted action, 489 ; force, 1851, 1852, 
1858, 1955-1958 ; perf. for, 1950. 

Active, 584, 600, 659 a. 
Passive, 359, 580-583; periph., 
601; inflec , 659 a. 

Future tense, 359; primary, 360, 1858 ; 
first and sec., 361; formations by 
analogy, 516; fut. indic. and aor. 
subjv. identical, 532, 541 a, 667 p; 
Att., 588, 539, 645, 310; Dor., 540; 
w. pres. form, 541 ; force, 1851-1858. 

Active, system, 455, 532-541 ; 
inflec., 658-662, 754. 

Middle, inflec., 658-662, 754; w. 
act. mean., 801, 805, 806, 1728 a, 
1729 a, b; w. pass. mean., 802, 
807-809, 1715, 1787, 1738; pass., 
1738, 

Passive, first, 589, 663, 664. 

Passive, second, 597, 663, 664. 

Indicative, w. &y, 1793 ; pres. for, 
1879; fut. action, 1910; two, some 
vbs. w., 1911; shall and will, 1912; 
where English has pres., 1913 ; with- 
out reference to fut. act, 1913 a; 
modest form of statement, 1913 a; 
gnomic, 1914 ; for pres., 1915; delib., 
see Deliberative future; jussive, 
1917-1921, 2709 a, 2756; aor. for, 
1934; fut. perf. for, 1958; periph., 
1959; after drws (rarely after ds, 
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dppa, anid 7), in purpose cl., 2203 ; 
in obj. cl., 2211-2220; after dws and 
dws py w. no prince. cl., 2213, 1920 ; 
after wx} w. vbs. of fear and caution, 
2229; after drws uy W.vbs. of fear 
and caution, 2231; after é¢ § and 
éf gre, 2279; in pres. condit. of 
pres. intention, 2801; in apod. of 
vivid fut, condit., 2328, 2326 ; in prot. 
of vivid fut. form, 2327 c, 2328; foll. 
prot. aud apod. combined, 2353 ; in 
apod. of condit. of type ef w. opt., 
2359, 2361 ; in temp. cl. referring to : 
def. fut. time, 2398 ; in prine. cl. to 
fut. temp. cl. w. subjy., 2401; in 
prince. cl. to fut. temp. cl. w. opt., 
2407 ; delib., in rel. cl., 2540-2551; 
in final rel. cl., 2554; in rel. cl. to ex- 
press intended result, 2558; in rel. 
cl. denoting what is to be expected 
of the subj., 2559 ; of pres. intention 
or necessity, in condit. rel. cl., 2568 ; 
in fut. condit, rel. cl., 2565 a; in 
main cl. of condit. rel. sent., 2565 
and b ; w. ot #7, expressing emphatic 
denial, 2755 b. See Indicative. 

Optative, where used, 1862 b, 
1863 c; w. vbs. of efort after sus, 
2211-2212 ; w. vbs. of commanding, 
etc., after daws, 2218; in ind. disc., 
2287, 2381 ; in &ws cl., 2427 nw. ; w. vbs. 
of fearing after prj, 2229a; w.vbs. of 
fearing after érws pj, 2231; in rel. 
el. of purpose, 2554 a. See Optative. 

Infinitive, w. d», 1847; when 
stress is laid on idea of futurity, 
1865 a; chiefly found in ind. disc., 
1866 c, 1867 c; w. vbs. of hoping, 
expecting, etc., 1868, 1999, 2024; w. 
vbs. of will and desire, 1869, 1998 ; 
w. pédAy, 1959; after doze, 2261, 
2269. See Infinitive. 

Participle, of liquid vbs., decl., 
310 ; w. &v, 1847 ; chiefly voluntative, 
1872; in ind. disc., 1874; denoting 
purpose, 2009, 2060, 2065; general 
force, 2044 ; ds w., 2086 c. See Par- 
ticiples. 
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Gender, 196-200; of first decl., 211; of 
sec. decl., 228, 232; of third decl., 
255; different in sing. and pl., 281; 
agr. of adj. in, 925, 1020; agr. of 
pred. subst. in, 974; peculiarities in 
use, 1013-1015; agr. of pred. adj. 
and part. in, 1044-1059; agr. of rel. 
pron. in, 2501, 2502. See Agree- 
ment. 

General, conditions, 2298-2297, 2303, 
2321, 2335-2342, 2359, 2360; con- 
dit, rel. cl,, 2567-2570. 

Truth, pres. of, 1877 ; expressed 
by fut., 1914; by aor., 1931; by 
perf., 1948. 

Generic article, the, 1118, 1122-1124 ; 
omitted, 1126. 

Genitive case, general statement of uses, 
1289 ; in appos. w. possess. pron. or 
adj., 977, 978; after comp., 1069- 
1078; attrib., position, 1161; of 
prons., w. article, position, 1163, 
1171, 1184, 1185; w. substs. (ad- 
nominal gen.), 1290-1296 ; of posses- 
sion or belonging, 1297~—1305, 1390, 
1411 b; gen. of possession and dat. 
of possessor, 1480; of origin, 1298 ; 
of divided whole (partitive), 1306- 
1819,'928 b, 984, 1085 a, 1139, 11614, 
1171; chorographic, 1311; as subj. 
of vb., 1818; of quality, 1820, 1821; 
of explanation (appos. gen.), 1322; 
of material or contents, 1323, 1824 ; 
of measure, 1325-1327; subjective 
and objective, 1828-1335; of value, 
1336, 1837 ; two, w. one noun, 1338 ; 
w. vbs., general statement of use, 
1839, 1340 ; of act. construction made 
nom. of pass., 1540, 1556 a, 1745, 
1748 ; partitive, w. vbs., 1341-1371 ; 
w. vbs. of sharing, 13438; w. vbs. 
signifying to touch, make trial 
of, 13845, 1346, to beseech, 1347, to 
begin, 13848, to aim at, desire, 1849, 
to reach, obtain, 1350, 1351, to miss, 
1352, to approach and meet, 1353, 
to smell, 1354, to enjoy, etc., 1355, 
to remember, etc., 13856-1360, to 
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hear and perceive, 1361-1368, to fill, 
be full of, 1869; of actual source, 
1364 ; w. vbs. of ruling, commanding, 
leading, 1370, 1871; of price and 
value, 1372-1374, 1379 ; of crime and 
accountability, 1875-1879, 13885; of 
connection, 13880, 1581; w. com- 
pound vbs., 1382-1387; of person, 
dependent on acc., 13888 ; origin of 
gen. dependent on vb., 1389; abla- 
tival, 1891-1411, 1348 b, 1851, 1352; 
of separation, 1392-1400 ; of distinc- 
tion and of compar., 1401-1404 ; of 
cause, 1405-1409, 1373 a, 2684; of 
purpose, 1408; w. vbs. of disputing, 
1409; of source, 1410, 1411; w. adjs., 
1412-1436, 1529 ; of relation, 1428; 
w. advs., 1487-1448; of time and 
place, 1444-1449, 1543; w. prep. to 
express agent, 1491-1494, 1678, 1755, 
see Agent ; general force after preps., 
1658 ; w. prep. to express instrument, 
1756 ; of artic. inf., 2032 ; absolute, 
2082 f, 2058, 2070-2075. See under 
separate preps. 

Gentiles, suff. forming, 844, 859. 5, 
861. 11, 863 a 2, b 12, 864. 1. 

Geographical names, article w., 1142 ¢. 

Giving, vbs. of, w. inf., 2009. 

Gnomic, aor., 1931, 2338, 2567 a; fut., 
1914 ; perf., 1948. 

Going, vbs. of, use of 
1891. 

Gradation, quantitative vowel, 27, 475; 
qualitative vowel, 35, 36; in third 
decl. of substs., 253, 262; in vbs., 
878, 476-484, 622; stem, in sec. 
perf., 573; stem, in pu-vbs., 788-748 ; 
in suff., 833 e. See Change. 

Grieving, vbs. of, w. gen., 1405; w. 
part., 2100, 2587 ; w. ore or as, 2100, 
2577, 2587. 


imperf. of, 


Haplology, 129 c. 

Hating, vbs. of, w. gen., 1405. 

Hearing, vbs. of, cases w., 1361-1368 ; 
w. pres. of past and pres. combined, 
18854; w. part., 2110-2112, 2592 ¢ ; 
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w. Gre or ws, 2110, 2592 c; w. inf, | 


"2592 c. , 
Hearing from, vbs. of, constr. w., 1364, 
1411; hearing of, 1365. 
Helping, vbs. of, w. dat., 1461. 
Hendiadys, 30265. 
Heteroclites, 282. 
Hiatus, where allowed, 46, 47, 47 p. 
Hindering, vbs. of, constr. of inf. w., 
2038; use of negs. w., 2739-2744, 
2759 bw. and d. 
Historical tenses, 360, 1883. 
Homoioteleuton, 3026. 
Hope, implied in éws cl., 2420. 
Hoping, vbs. of, w. fut., aor., or pres. 
inf., 1868, 1999, 2024; w. uj, 2725, 
2726 a. 
Hortatory subjunctive, 1797-1799. 
Hostility, vbs. of, w. dat., 1461. 
Hypallage, 3027. 
Hyperbaton, 3028. 
Hy phaeresis, 44 a. 
Hypophora, 2819 a w., 3029. 
-Hysteron Proteron, 3030. 


Impatience, expressed by prohib., 1841 
b; ots’ ws in expressions of, 2682 d. 
Imperative, 357, 359, 1760; persons, 

364; accent, 424 b, 426 b,c; endings, 
466 ;* pres., 631, 751; first aor. act. 
-and mid., 669; first and sec. aor. 
pass., 676, 125 b, c; sec. aor. act. 
and mid., 684, 759; first and sec. 
perf. act., 882, 697, 698, 765; perf. 
mid. and pass., perf. periph., 599 g, 
697, 712-714. 

Jn commands and probibs., 1835- 
1844 ; hypothetical, 1889; in subord. 
cl., 1842, 1848 ; force of tenses, 1864 ; 
fut. perf. w. force of, 1957 ; inf. used 
for, 2013 ; after dare, 2275; in apod., 
2287; in apod. of simple pres. or 
past condits., 2300 f, 2357, of more 
vivid fut. condits., 2326 e, 2357, of 
emotional fut. condits., 2328, 2357, 
of condits. of type ei w. opt., 2359, 
2364; in rel. cl. 2545 f, 2553; in 
ind. disc., 2612 ; yu w., 2709; 54 w., 
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2843 a; xal w., 2873; wiv w., 2926 ; 
odxoby W., 2952; 5° ody w., 2959; 
tolvuy W., 2987. 

Imperative optative, 1820. 

Imperfect tense, 359; second., 1858 ; 
iterative, 495, 1790, 1894, 2341; 
inflec., 627, 634, 635, 647-657, 748. 

In unfulfilled obligation, 1774- 
1779, 1905, 2313-2317 ; in unattain- 
able wish, 1780 ; w. &v in past potent., 
1784; to denote unreality, 1786- 
1788 ; w. &y to express customary or 
repeated action, 1790, 1894, 2341 ; 
force, 1851-1852, 1856, 1889-1909 ; 
of continuance, 1890-1892; of cus- 
tomary action, 1893 ; conative, 1895; 
of resistance or refusal, 1896, 1897 ; 
of description, 1898, 1899; inchoa- 
tive, 1900 ; for pres., 1901; of truth 
just recognized, 1902; of topics 
previously discussed, 1903; episto- 
lary, 1904, 1942 ; dda, éxpHr, 1905 ; 
for plup., 1906 ; in subord. cls., 1907 ; 
)( aor., 553, 1908, 1909; in unreal 
condits., 2304, 2307-2311 ; in unreal 
condits. without &y, 2313-2320, 1905; 
in apod. to past general condits., 
2340-2342; in prot. of indic. form 
of past general condits., 2342; in 
prince. cl. of temp. sentence of indef. 
frequency, 2414; in éws cl., 2422, 
2425 ; after mpiv, 2434, 2441 a; after 
&orep el, Gowep av ei, 2478; in inain 
cl. of past general condit. sent., 
2568 ; in past general condit. rel. cl., 
2569 a; generally retained in ind. 
disc., 2599, 2603, 2620, 2623 b. 

Impersonal verbs, their subj., 905, 932- 
935 ; cases with, 1467; pass., rare, 
1746 ; forms, from intr., 1751; acc. 
absolute w., 2059, 2076-2078. See 
Quasi-impersonal. 

Impersonal and personal constr., w. inf., 
1982, 1983; of verbal adjs., 2149- 
2182, 

Imprecations, dAAd in, 2784 d. See 
Oaths. 

Inceptive class of pres. stems, 526-528. 
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Inchoative, pres, stems, 526-528 ; 
perf, 1900. 

Incorporation, 2532, 2536-2538, 

Indeclinable, nouns, 199 d, 284; detva, 
rarely, 336; numerals, 347 p 2, 
349 g, 349 p, 350; x p74, 798. 

Indefinite, adverbs, 181 b, 346. 

And definite antecs., 2505-2508. 

Article, place sometimes supplied 
by vis, 1118 a. 

Pronouns, 181 b, 334-340 ; uses, 
1266-1270 ; in ind. questions, 2663- 
2674, 339 f. 

Independent, nom., 940; subjy., 1795- 
1811. 

Indicative mood, 357, 359, 1760; end- 
ings, 866 b; pres. and imperf., 627, 
628, 635, 747, 748; fut. act. and 
mid. and fut. perf., 658, 659, 754; 
fut. pass,, 663, 664, 754; first aor. 
act. and mid., 665, 666, 755; first 
and sec. aor. pass., 672, 673; sec. 
aor, act., 682, 756; first and sec. 
perf. act. and plup., 689, 690, 702- 
705, 762; perf. and plup. mid. and 
pass., 706, 707, 767. 

‘In simple sent., without &y, 1770- 
1788; of unfulfilled obligation ex- 
pressed by, 1774-1779 ; unattainable 
wish expressed by, 1780-1782; ‘in 
other than simple sent., 1783; in 
simple sent., w. &, 1784-1794, 2349 ; 
unreal, 1786-1789 ; iterative, 1790- 
1792; tenses, their use, 1875-1965, 
see Present, etc.; assimilation to, 
2185, 2205 ; in purpose cl. w. brus, 
etc., 2203; in obj. els. after vbs. of 
effort, 2211-2218, 2218, 2219; after 
vbs. of fearing and caution, 2220, 
2229, 2231, 2233 ; in causal cls., 2241~ 
2243; in result cls., w. dere (ws), 
2251-2250, 2273-2278 ; after e@ ¢, 
ép gre, 2279; in simple pres. or 
past condits., 2298-2301 ; in pres. or 
past unreal condits., 2302-2320; in 
fut. condits., 2323-2328 ; in general 
condits. , 2836-2342 ; as apod. to prot. 
and apod. combined, 2853 ; in apod. 


im- 
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of condits. of type e¢ w. opt., 2859- 
2362 ; in temp. cls., 2894-2398, 2400, 
2413, 2417, 2422, 2425 ; w. mpiv, 2430- 
2442 ; w. rpdrepov #, 2458 ; w. wrply 4H, 
2460 ; ordinary use, in rel. cls, 2545 ; 
in ordinary rel. cls., 2553 ; in consec. 
rel. cls., 2556, 2557; in rel. cls. to 
express intended result, 2558; in 
rel. cls. denoting what is to be ex- 
pected of the subj., 2559; in simple 
pres. or past condit. rel. cls., 2562, 
2568; in general condit. rel. cls., 
2569-2572 ; in ind. disc., 2599-2616, 
2617-2621, 2623, 2624, 2629 a; in 
dir. questions, 2662 a; in ind. ques- 
tions, 2677-2679; in exclam. sent., 
2686 ; ov w., 2703-2705; pi and py 
ov W., 2752, 

Indignation, inf. in exclams. of, 2015; 
questions expressing, introduced by 
eira (xara), trera (xdrera), 2668 ; 

‘marked by ydp in questions, 2805 a; 
by dat, 2848 ; by caf before interrog. 
word, 2872, 

Indirect, complement (object), 
1454, 1469-1473. 

Discourse, tenses of opt. in, 1862, 
1868 ; inf. in, 1866, 1867, 2016-2024, 
2576, 2579, 2580, 2616, 2617 ; fut. inf. 
in, after vbs. of hoping, expecting, 
etc., 1868, 1999, 2024; fut. inf. in, 
after vbs. of willing and desiring, 
1869 ; part. in, 1874, 2092, 2093, 2106- 
2145, 2576, 2616, 2617; constr. w. 

vbs. of saying and thinking, 2016— 

2022, 2577, 2579, 2580, 2589, 2599 ; 

w. vbs. of perceiving, 2018, 2110- 

2112, 2577, 2592 ; neg. of, 2020, 2608, 

2710; inf. w. dy in, 2023; constr 

w. vbs. of knowing and showing, 

2106-2109, 2577, 2592; w. vbs. of 

Jinding, 2113, 2114; omission of &» 

in, 2119; os w. part. in, 2120-2122 , 

vbs. which take either part. or inf, 

2123-2145, 2582; w. ws (rarely S:rws) 

after vbs. of fearing, 2235; dare cl. 

in, 2269, 2270; cls. w. mp» in, 

2446, 2448, 2449 ; introduced by é7+, 


920, 
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ws, etc., 2570-2588, 2017, 2018, 2110, 
2123, 2614, 2615, 2617 ; defined, 2591 ; 
implied, 2593, 2622; speaker’s own 
words or thoughts may be stated in, 
2594 ; cls. in, are subst. cls, 2595 ; 
general principles, 2597-2618 ; simple 
sent. in, 2597-2600, 2614-2616 ; com- 
plex sent. in, 2601-2605, 2617-2621 ; 
imper. in, 2612, 2633 ; past tenses in, 
2628; inserted statement of fact, 
2624; opt. w. or without dé» regu- 
larly retained after Src (ws), 2625; 
opt. w. dy representing subjv. w. &y, 
2626; opt. after primary tense, 
2627; passing into inf. from én 
(@s) constr., 2628 ; passing from inf., 
2628 a; passing into part., 2628 b; 
indep. opt. in, 2629 ; indep. indic. in, 
2629 a; inf. following seut. involv- 
ing idea of ind. disc., 26380; inf. in 
temp. or rel. cl., 2631; mood of dir. 
form used in saine sentence w. mood 
of ind., 2632; idea of imper., etc., set 
forth in inf., 2633, 2634. 

Exclamatory sentences, 2685- 
2687. 

Interrogatives, 339 f, 340, 346, 
1268, 2663-2674. 

Reflexive mid., 1719-1722, 1730. 

Reflexives, 1225-1229, 1194, 1195. 

Inference, suggested by potent. opt., 
2300 e; marked by dpa, 2790; by 
5%, 2846 ; by d4ra, 2851. 

Inferential particles, 2163 p, 2774, 2787, 
2926, 2952, 2953, 2055. 

Inferior to, vbs. signifying, w. gen., 
1402. 

Infinitive, 357, 359; verbal noun, 358, 
1760 ; accent, 425 a, 426 d; endings, 
469 ; pres., 632, 682 p, 752; fut. act. 
and mid., 661; fut. pass., 663, 664; 
first aor. act, and mid., 670 ; first and 
sec. aor. pass., 677; sec. aor. act., 
685, 760; first and sec. perf. act., 
699, 702, 766; periph. perf., 599 h; 
perf. mid. and pass., 715. 

History, 358. 1 x. 469 x. 2, 670, 
1473 a, 1969; subj., in acc., 936; 





omission of subj., 987 ; pred. adj. be- 
longing to omitted subj., 1060-1062 ; 
éud, oé, not éuavrdy, ceaurdy, as subj., 
1228 ; limiting mean, of adj., is act. 
where Eng. uses pass., 1712; w. &», 
1845-1849, 2023; not in ind. disc., 
force of tenses, 1865; in ind. disc., 
force of tenses, 1866, 1867, 2019, 
2595 ; w. vbs. of hoping, expecting, 
etc., 1868, 1999, 2024; in part vb., 
in part subst., 1966-1970 ; mean. of 
the word, 1966 b; uses, 1970; neg. 
of, 1971; subj. and pred. noun w., 
1972-1981 ; origin of constr. of acc. 
w. inf, 1981; pers. and impers. 
constr. w., 1982, 1983, 2017 b; with- 
out article, 1984-2024; as subj., 
1984, 1985; as pred., 1986; as ap- 
pos., 1987; as obj., 1988-2024; after 
vbs. of will or desire, 1991-1999, 
1869 ; after other vbs., 2000; after 
adjs., advs., and substs., 2001-2007, 
2497; w. or without ore or os, 
after compar. and #, 2007; of pur- 
pose and result, 2008-2011 ; absolute, 
2012; in commands, 2018, 2326 e; 
in wishes, 2014; in exclams., 2015, 
2036, 2683 ; in ind. disc., 2016-2023, 
2579, 2580, 2589, 2592 a; w. vbs. 
of knowing, perceiving, etc., 2018 a, 
2592 c; see Articular infinitive ; vbs. 
which take either part. or inf., 2123- 
2145, 2582 ; w. vbs. of fearing, 2238 ; 
in result cls., 2251-2272; w. é¢ ¢ 
and é¢° dre, 2279 ; w. or without éy, 
for apod., 2350; w. mpl», 2430-2440, 
2453-2457 ; w. apbrepov F, etc., 2458— 
2461 ;-w. ode» ofovy, 2516; ordinary 
use, in rel. cls., 2545; in dep. state- 
ments, 2576.1; acc. and, after vbs, 
of emotion, 2587 b; in ind. disc., 
2600, 2604, 2611, 2616, 2617, 2628, 
2630, 2631, 2633; ob and yh w., 2711- 
2727, 1971; wh and ph ob w., 2739- 
2749; summary of constr. after vbs. 
of hindering, 2744; dore and negs. 
w., 2759; after rd#v, 2966 b. 


Inflection, defined, 190,365; how shown, 
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191; of vbs., preliminary remarks, 
355-380; of w-vbs., 378, 379, 602~ 
716; of pi-vbs., 378, 3879, 744-767. 
See Conjugation. 

Ingressive aorist, 1866 b, 1872 ¢ 4, 1924, 
1925, 2325. 

Injuring, vbs. of, w. dat., 1461; w. acc., 
1462. 

Insertion, of o, in perf. and plup. mid. 
and first aor. pass. system, 489; of 
o, between root (or stem) and suff, 
886 ; of r, before certain suffs., 837 ; 
of 7, in compounds, after prep., 884 ¢. 

Instrument of action, suffs. denoting, 
842, 860. 3, 863 a 7; denoted by dat., 
1503-1511, 1757; by dat. w. prep., 
1511, 1687. 1 c, 1696. 1; by acc., 
1600 a; by gen. w. prep., 1684. 1 
c (4), 1688. 1c, 1756. 

Instrumental case, functions, how sup- 
plied, 203, 280, 1279, 1450; advs. w. 
force of, 341. 

Instrumental dative, 1824, 1369 a, 13872 
a, 1503-1529, 1548. 

Intensive particles, 2774, 2821, 2843; 
perf., 1947 ; see atrés. 

Intensives, formation, 867. 

Interest, dat, of, 1474-1494. 

Internal object, defined, 1554 a; or. ex- 
ternal, w. the same vb., 1555; uses, 
1563-1589, 1605, 1607, 1619-1627, 
2034 e, 2077. 

Interrogative, advs., 346. 

Particles, 2650-2655, 2663-2674, 
2866, 2951. 

Pronouns, decl,, 334; ind., 339 f; 
list, 340 ; w. article, 1186, 1187 ; used 
subst. or adj., 1262 ; in dir. and ind. 
questions, 1263; ré for riya, 1264; 
rls )( rt, 1265. 

Sentences, see Questions. 

Jntransitive and transitive senses, mix- 
ture of, 819. 

Intransitive verbs, defined, 920; pred. 
adj. w., 917, 1040 a; and tr. vbs., 
1553-1562, 1708, 1709. 

Inverse, attraction, 2533, 2534 ; elision, 
76. 
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Tota class of present stems, 507-522. 

Iota subscript, 5, 65. 

Irony, expressed by pres. subjv. w. pu 
and yuh of, 1801; by potent. opt. 
w. dv, 1826; by od w. fut. indic., 
1918; by «2 wh dpa, 2354 w.; ques- 
tions expressing, introduced by ¢fra 
(x@ra), @reira (kdrecra), 2663; by 
GAN ov, 2781 b; by dpa, 2794, 2796; 
indicated by yé, 2821; by 5y, 2842 ; 
by d9@ev, 2849; by dSyrov, 2850. 

Irregular declension, of substs., 281- 
285; of adjs., 311; compar., of adjs., 
319; vbs. of sixth class, 529, 530; 
pi-vbs,, 768-799. 

Islands, names of, gender, 199 b; use 
of article w., 1189, 1142 ¢. 

Isocolon, 3031. 

Iterative, vbs., without aug. in Hom. 
and Hdt., 438 c,d; imperf., 495, 1790, 
1894, 2341; aor., 495, 1790, 1933, 
2341; indic., 1790-1792 ; opt., 2840 a. 


Judicial action, constr. w. vbs. of, 1875- 
1379. 
Jussive future, 1917-1921. 


Kindred meaning, acc. of, 1567. 
Knowing, vbs. of, w. gen., 1868; w. 
part., 2106-2109, 2592 c; w. ér or 
ws, 2577, 2592 c; w. inf, 2592 c. 
Koiné, Intr. F ; -7 in sec. pers. mid., 628. 
Koppa, the letter, 3; as numeral, 348. 


Labial vbs., 876 n., 405, 406, 409 a, 505, 
537, 545. 

Labials, 16; before dentals, 82; before 
pw, 85; w.o, 97, 241 a; corresponding 
w. dentals, 131; suffs. w., 862. 

Lacking, vbs. of, w. gen., 1896. 

Leading, vbs. of, w. gen., 1870. 

Learning, vbs. of, w. pres., 1885 a; w. 
part., 2106, 2110-2112; w. dr: or ws, 
2110. 

Lengthening, metrical, 28, 28 p, 503 b, 
703 p, 768 p; compnds., 29, 887; 
compens., 37, 38, 90 p, 100, 105, 242, 
250 a, 519, 544; in compar., 314; in 
vb.-stem, 374 n., 475 a, 484, 487, 488, 
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524, 534, 587 a, 543, 557; in temp. 
‘ aug., 485; in redupl., 446; in ‘as- 
similated’ forms, 643, 644. 

Letters, the, 1; neut., 199d; as numer- 
als, 347, 348. 

Like, to be, vbs. meaning, w. dat., 1466. 

Limit of motion, expressed by dat., 
1531, 1532; by acc. and prep., 1533, 
1589; by acc., 1588. 

Linguals, 16 a. See Dentals. 

Liguid verbs, 376, 310, 400-402, 407, 
409 d, 517-519, 535, 586, 544, 559, 
614-619, 620, 659. 

Liquids, 15 a, 18, 19 b; doubled, 81 pn 
1, 146 p; between two conss., & de- 
veloped from, 482; suffs. w., 860. 

Litotes, 3032. 

Local clauses, 2498 ; conjunctions, 2770. 

Locative case, functions, how supplied, 
203, 280, 1279 ; -nov, -aor, 215, 342 a; 
in -oz, 229 b; ravdnuel, 229 b; advs. 
w. force of, 341; as advs., 1535. 

Locative dative, 1450, 1530-1543. 


Majesty, plural of, 1006. 

Making, vbs. of, w. pred. gen., 1305; w. 
dat., 1824; w. two accs., 1618. 

Manner, advs. of, 341, 348, 346; dat. 
of, 1518-1516, 1527; expressed by 
acc., 1608; by prep. w. case, 1682. 2c, 


1684. 1 ¢ (5), 1685. 1 d, 1680. 14,} 


1687. 1 c, 1688. 1 c, 1690. 2 c, 1696. 
1d, 1698. 1b; by part., 2060, 2062. 
Material, adjs. denoting, 858. 4, 12, 861. 
11; gen. of, 1323, 1324 ; dat. of, 1608 c. 
Maxims, j} w. pres. imper. in, 1841 e; 
ei w. opt., pres. indic. in apod., 2360. 
Means, suffs. denoting, 842, 863 a 8; de- 
noted by dat., 1503-1511, 1757; by 
prep. w. case, 1679, 1681. 2, 1684. 
1 c (4), 1685.14, 1687.10, 1688. 
lc, 1696. 1c; by part., 2060, 2063. 
Measure, gen. of, 1825-1327; of differ- 
ence, dat. of, 1518-1516 ; expressed 
by acc., 1609. 
Meeting, vbs. of, w. gen., 1353; w. dat., 
- 1463, 1523. 
Meiosis, 3032. 
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Metaplastic forms, 282 b, 

Metathesis, 128, 492, 540, 659 d, 586 f. 

Metonymy, 3033. 

Metrical lengthening, 28, 28 p, 508 pv, 
7083 pb, 768 p. 

Metronymics, 849. 

Middle voice, 356 a, 1718, 1714; depon., 
356 c, 810, 813 c, 1729, 1730; end- 
ings, 366 a, 465, 466, 468, 470; forms, 
used w. pass. mean., 802, 807-809, 
1715, 1735 a, 1737, 1788; fut., w. act. 
mean., 805, 806, 1728 a, 1729 a, b; 
passives, 814-818, 1733, 1742 b; uses, 
1713-1734; dir. and ind. reflex., 
1717-1722, 1780 ; causative, 1725 ; re- 
cip., 1726 ; act. used for, 1732 ; vbs. w. 
difference of meaning between mid. 
and act., 1734. See Present, etc. 

Missing, vbs. of, w. gen., 1352. 

Mixed, class, of vb.-stems, 529-531 ; aor., 
542 D. 

Modesty, pl. of, 1008. 

Momentary aorist, 1927 a. 

Month, day of, how designated, 350 d ; 
1540. 

Months, names of, gender, 199 a; suff. 
denoting, 861. 20. 

Mood suffixes, 457-461. 

Moods, four, 355, 857, 1760; meanings, 

880 ; function, 1759 ; in simple sent., 

1769-1849 ; dep. constr. of, devel- 

oped, 1769; as affected by tense of 

prince. vb., 2176; assimilation, 2183- 

2188, 2205; in rel. cl., 2545; in ind. 

disc., 2597-2636; in dir. questions, 

2662; in ind. questions, 2677-2679 ; 

in exclam. sent., 2686. See Indica- 

tive, etc. 

Motion, dat. w. vbs. of, 1475; limit of, 
see Limit of Motion. 

Motive, expressed by dat., 1517; by 
acc., 1610; by prep. and case, 1679. 

Mountains, names of, article w., 1189, 
1142 c. 

Movable consonants, 78, 134-187, 399. 

Multiplication, how expressed, 354 dv. 

Multiplicatives, 290 a, 354 b, 1482. 

Mutes, see Stops. 
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Naming, vbs. of, w. pred. gen., 1805;! Number, in nouns, 195; in vbs., 355, 


w. two acc., 1613, 1615. 

Nasal vbs., 376, 400-402, 407, 409 d, 
617-519. é 

Nasals, 15a, 19; doubled, 81 D1, 146; 
& developed from, 482 ; suffs. w., 861. 

Nations, names of, article w., 1138, 

; 1142 a. 

Necessity, expressed by verbals in -réos, 
473 ; imperf., of vbs. expressing, 1774 ; 
expressed by past tense of indic. w. 
dv, 1784; by det, xp7, 1824 b; vbs, 
of, w. infin., 2000. 

Negative, sentences, 
phrases, 2763-2768. 

Negatives, w. ud, 1596 b; w. inf., 1971; 
in questions, 1809; in ind. disc., 
2020, 2608; of artic. inf., 2028; of 
part., 2045; in ind. questions, 2676 ; 
of ind. disc., 2710; redundant or 
sympathetic, 2739-2749 ; w. cre and 
inf., 2759; accumulation of, 2760- 
2762. See ov, u7, etc. 

Neglecting, vbs. of, w. gen., 1356. 

Neuter gender, abstracts of, 840; neut. 
pl. subj. w. sing. (sometimes pl.) 
vb., 958-960; in appos. to sent. or 
cl., 994; pl., of single idea, 1003 ; 
adj. or part., used substantively, 
1023-1026, 1158 b x, 2; pred. adj. in 
neut. sing., 1047, 1048; in neut. pl., 
1052. See Gender. 

No, how expressed, 2680. 

Nominative case, subj. of fin. vb., 927, 
938, 939; indep., 940; in place of 
oblique case at beginning of sent., 
941 ; in letters, of the writer’s name, 
942 ; in appos. w. voc., 1287 ; in ex- 
clams., 1288, 2684 ; w.inf., 1973, 1974, 
2014 a; of artic. inf., 2031. 

Non-fulfilment, see Unreal. 

‘“‘ Non-thematic’’ conjugation, 717. 

Notation, 348. 

Noun, verbal, see Verbal noun. 

Noun-stems, 826; in compnds., 870-879. 

Nouns, defined, 189; accent, 205-209; 
verbal, 358; suffs., 859-865. See 
Predicate adjs., nouns, etc. 


2688-2768 ; 


363; agr. of vb. in, 925, 949-972; 
agr. of adj. and part. in, 925, 1020, 
1030-1039, 1044-1062; agr. of pred. 
subst. in, 974; non-agr. of appos. in, 
979; expressed by prep., 1681. 3; 
agr. of rel. pron. in, 2501, 2502. See 
Singular, Dual, Plural. 

Numerals, 347-354; in compnds., 870, 
883; equiv. of subst., 908 ; article w., 
1125, 1174 an.; rls w., 1268 ; w. gen., 
1317; &s w., 2995, 


Oaths, né and val in, 1596 b, c, 2894, 
2922; vf in, 1596 b, 2894, 2923; in 
indic. w. «4, 2705 i; in inf. w. p72, 
2716; 4 why in, 2865, 2921. See 
Swearing. 

Obeying, vbs. of, w. dat., 1464. 

Object, 919; see Direct, Internal, Ex- 
ternal ; two vbs. with common, 1634, 
1635 ; inf. as, 1988-2024 ; denoted by 
part., 2065. 

Object clauses, assimilation of mood in, 
2186 ¢; of effort, 2207-2219, 2705 b; 
of caution, 2220; of fearing, 2221~ 
2233, 

Objection, expressed by ddd, 2785, 
2786; by ddd& ydp, 2819 b; by 8é, 
2835; by «al, 2872. 

Objective, genitive, 1828-1335. 

Obligation, imperf. of vbs. of, 1774- 
1779, 1905, 2313-2317, 

Oblique cases, defined, 201 a. 

Observer, dat. of the, 1497, 

Obtaining, vbs. of, w. gen., 1350. 

Occasion, expressed by dat., 1517. 

Official persons, titles of, omission of 
article w., 1140. 

Omission, see Ellipse. 

Onomatopoeia, 3084. 

Open, syllable, 141 ; vowels, the, 4 a, 7. 

Opposition, denoted by part. , 2066, 2070. 

Optative mood, 357, 359, 1760; final -a: 
and -oz, long, 169,427 ; endings, 366 c, 
464; mean., 380; -cy- and ~i-, 3938, 
459, 400, -eas, and -as, etc., 461; 
of athematic, accent, 424 cn. 1; of 
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compound vbs., accent, 426 f; pres., 
630, 637-640, 750; fut. act.and mid., 
660; fut. pass., 663, 664; first aor. 
act. and mid., 668 ; first and sec. aor. 
pass., 675; sec. aor. act., 683, 758; 
first and sec. perf. act., 694-696, 702, 
764; perf. mid. and pass., 710, 711. 
Without dé», 1814-1823; of wish, 

1814-1819 ; imper., 1820; potent., see 
Potential ; w. &», 1824-1834 ; tenses, 
1859, 1861-1863; assimilation to, 
2186, 2187, 2205; in final cl., 2196- 
2206 ; after vbs. of effort, 2211, 2212, 
2214-2219, of fear and caution, 
2220-2232 ; in causal cl., 2242; dere 
with, 2269 b, 2278 ; in apod., w. prot. 
of simple pres. or past form, 2300 
d, e, 2356; in unreal condits., 2311, 
2312, 2356; in fut. condits., 23822; 
2326 d, 2356, 2329-2334 ; iterative, 
2340 a; w't. prot., 2349; as apod. to 
prot. and apod. combined, 2353, 
2356 ; in temp. cl., 2394, 2399, 2403— 
2409, 2414, 2415, 2418-2421, 2424, 
2427 ; w. mplv, 2430-2440, 2448-2452 ; 
ordinary use, in rel. cl., 2545; after 
obk €oriy Sorts, etc., 2552 ; in ordinary 
rel, cl., 2553; in final rel. cl., 2554 ¢; 
in consec. rel. cl., 2556, 2557; in 
condit. rel. cl., 2566, 2568-2573 ; in 
ind. disc., 2599-2615, 2617-2621, 
2624 c, 2625-2627, 2629, 2632; in 
dir. questions, 2662 c; in ind. ques- 
tions, 2677-2679; in exclam. sent., 
2686 ; od w., 27038-2705. 

Oracular present, 1882. 

Oratio Obliqua, see Indirect discourse. 

Oratio Recta, see Direct discourse. 

Ordinal numerals, 347, 350, 1125 d, 1151, 
1209 e. 

Origin, gen. of, 1298; expressed by 
prep. w. case, 1684. 1c (1), 1688. 1c. 

Orthotone, 181 dn. 

Oxymoron, 3035. 

Oxytone, 157, 160. See Accent. 

Palatal verbs, 376 n., 405-407, 409 c, 
513-516, 537, 545. 
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Palatals, 16 ; before dentals, 82 ; before 
#, 85; w. o, 97, 241 ¢; suffs, w., 864. 

Paraleipsis, 3036. 

Parataxis, 2168-2172. 

Pardoning, vbs. of, w. dat., 1464. 

Parechesis, 3037. 

Parisosis, 3038. 

Paromoiosis, 3039. 

Paronomasia, 3040. 

Paroxytone, 157, 160. See Accent. 

Part, acc. of the, 985, 1601 a nw. 

Participles, accent, 209, 425 b, 426 d; 
decl., 300-310, 287 b; compar., 328 ; 
verbal nouns, 358, 1760; endings, 
470; pres., 633, 753; fut. act. and 
mid., 662; fut. pass., 663, 664 ; first 
aor. act. and mid., 671; first and 
sec. aor. pass., 678; sec, aor. act., 
686, 761; first and sec. perf. act., 
700, 702, 766; perf. mid. and pass., 
716. 

Predicate and attrib., 914, 915, 

1166 ; agr., 1020, 1044-1062, 2148; 
dat., used as dat. of relation, 1497, 
1498 ; w. dv, 1845-1849, 2146 ; tenses, 
1872-1874, 2043, 2044 ; w. eipl, Zxw, 
ylyvopat, patvouos, 1961-1965, 2091 ; 
nature, 2039-2042 ; neg., 2045; at- 
trib., circumst., supplement., 2046- 
2048; attributive, 2049-2053; w, arti- 
cle, as subst., 2050-2052, 1124, 1158 
b, 1188; without article, as subst., 
2052 a; w. subst., corresp. to verbal 
noun w. gen. or to artic. inf., 2053 ; 
circumstantial, 2054-2087 ; gen. ab- 
solute, 2058, 2070-2075, 2032 f ; ace. 
absolute, 2059, 2076-2078 ; express- 
ing time, 2060, 2061, 2070 ; manner, 
2060, 2062 ; means, 2060, 2063 ; cause, 
2060, 2064, 2070; purpose, 2060, 
2065 ; opposition or concession, 2060, 
2066, 2070, 2082, 2083 ; condit., 2060, 
2067, 2070; any attendant circum- 
stance, 2068, 2070 ; advs. with, 2079- 
2087 ; Kal, kalaep W.,2083, 2382, 2882, 
2892; ws w., 2086, 2996; general 
statement concern. supplementary, 
2088-2098 ; not in ind. disc., 2092- 
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2105, 2112-2115; w. ruyxdvw, raov- 
Bdvw, POdvw, 2096, 1873; of AavPdvw 
and P8dvw (rarely ruyxdvw) w. finite 
vb., 2096 f; w. didyw, diaylyvouar, 
dared, diayévw, 2097 ; w. vbs. sig- 
nifying begin, cease, endure, grow 
weary of, 2098 ; w. some vbs, of con- 
ing and going, 2099 ; w. vbs. of emo- 
tion, 2100; w. vbs. signifying do well 
or ill, surpass or be inferior, 2101 ; w. 
meipdopat, Tos &yKecuat, mdvra Trovéw, 
2102; W. repiopdw (épopdw, eicopdw, 
mpotenar), to overlook, allow, 2103 ; 
w.some impers. express. taking dat., 
2104; w. other vbs., 2105; in ind, 
disc. , 2106-2145, 2576. 2, 2600, 2604, 
2611, 2616, 2617, 2628b ; with vbs. 
of knowing and showing, 2106-2109, 
2592 c, of perceiving and jinding, 
2110-2115, 2581, 2582, 2592 ¢ ; omis- 
sion of éy, 2116-2119; ws w., 2120- 
2122; vbs. which take either part. 
or inf., 2123-2145, 2582 ; remarks on 
some uses of, 2147, 2148; after vbs. 
of fearing, 2287; after Gore, 2276; 
for prot., 23844, 2353; for apod., 
2350. xalro. w., 28938 b; in main 
cl. of sent. containing temp. cl., 
2411; Gowep av ef w., 2480 a; ob 
and yu with, 2728-2734; depending 
on negatived vbs., wy ob w., 2750; 
w. uév, finite vb. w. d¢, 29044; oddd 
(undé) w., 2931. 

Particles, 2163, 2769-3003. 

Particular, article, the, 1119-1121 ; con- 
dits., 2293-2298, 2303, 2321. 

Partitive, apposition, 981-984. 

Genitive, w. nouns, 1306-1319, 
w. vbs., 1841-1871; of artic. inf., 
2082 c. 

Parts of speech, 189. 

Passive, forms those of mid. except in 
aor. and fut., 356 b, 366 a; dep., 
356 c, 811, 812; first, system, 368, 
455, 585-589 ; sec., system, 368, 455, 
590-598 ; aor. and fut. mid. some- 
times used with mean. of, 802, 807- 
809, 1787, 1738; mid. pass., 814- 
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818, 1738, 1742 b; forms, w. reflex. 
force, 1733 ; uses, 1735-1758 ; origin, 
1735 a. 

Past or present, conditional relative 
sent., simple, 2562, 2563; unreal, 
2564; general, 2568, 2569, 

Conditions, simple, 2298-2301; 
unreal, 2302-2320; general, 2337- 
2342, 

Past potential, 1784, 1785, ; 

Patronymics, suffs. forming, 845-848, 
861. 11, 19, 863 b 1, 4, 10, 12, 13, 18. 

Penalty, gen. of, 1385; acc. of, 1885. 

Penult, 139. 

Perceiving, vbs. of, use of Sy'and pred. 
adj. after, 1041; cases w., 1861-1368 ; 
part. w., 2110-2112, 2581, 2582, 2592 
C3; Ww. ért or ws, 2110, 2145, 2577, 
2581, 2582, 2592 ¢; w. inf., 2592 c. 

Perception, adjs. of, w. gen., 1421. 

Perfect tense, 359 ; primary, 360, 1858, 
first and sec., 361, 554; a prince. part., 
368-370 ; redupl., 4389. 

Active, first, 382, 383, 689-700, 


762-766; system, 455, 555-560; 
change of e to a in, 479; periph. 
forms, 599. 

Active, second, 384, 689-700, 


702-705, 762-766; system, 455, 561- 
578 ; change of « to oin, 478; change 
of & to 7 (a) in, 484, mean., 568; 
aspirated, 569-571. 

Middle and passive, of cons. vbs., 
382, 383, 403-411, 706-716, 767 ; ac- 
cent of inf. and part., 425 a, 425b; 
mid. system, 455, 574-584; w. and 
without inserted o, 489; periph. 
forms, 599, 707-714; pass., dat. of 
agent w., 1488, 1489; pass., w. dat., 
used instead of perf. act., 1741. 

Force, 1851, 1852, 1945; pres. 
for, 1886; aor. for, 1940 ; epistolary, 
1942; w. pres. mean., 1946; ‘inten- 
sive,’ 1947; empiric, 1948 ; of dated 
past action, 1949; for fut. perf., 
1950; in subord. cl., 1951; in apod. 
of vivid fut. form, 2326; in condit, 
rel. sent., 2573 c. See Indicative. 
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Subjunctive, 1860. 

Optative, 1861-1863, 2331. 

Imperative, 1840 p., 1864. 

Infinitive, 1849, 1865-1867; w. 
tolv, 2453 c. 

Participle, 1872-1874, 1961, 2344. 

Periphrasis, 3041; possess. gen. w. neut. 
article, 1299; expressions equiv. to 
tr. vb. w. acc., 1598 ; w. ylyvouar and 
subst., 1710, 1754; w. wocopar: and 
moéw, 1722; w. def and xp%, 1807 ; w. 
eff and pres. part., 1857, 1961, 1962 ; 
fut. (w. uéddw), 1959; Ww. Euedrov, 
1960; w. yw and part. 1963; w. 
ylyvopat and part., 1964 ; w. dalvouat 
and part., 1965. 

Periphrastic forms, perf. and plup. 
mid. and pass., 405, 408, 599, 707- 
710, 714; fut. perf. pass., 583, 601, 
659.4; fut. perf. act., 584, 600, 659 a, 
1955 b; per£ and plup. act., 599, 
690-701. 

Perispomenon, 157, 160. See Accent, 

’ Permission, expressed by opt. in Hom., 
1819; by imper., 1839; by fut., 1917. 

Person concerned, suff. denoting, 843, 
859. 1, 861. 18, 863 a 2, 863 b 12, 
865. 1, 11. 

Person, iu vbs., 355, 364 ; agr. of vb. in, 
925, 949-972 ; subj. pron. of first or 
sec., when omitted and when ex- 
pressed, 929, 930, 1190, 1191; nom. 
subj. of third, omitted, 931; third, 
of writer or speaker, 942; rls or ras 
w. sec., 1016; sec. used of imaginary 
person, 1017, 1198; in directions to 
travellers, 1017 a; agr. of rel. pron. 
in, 2501, 2502; in ind. disc., 2591 a, 
2598, 2606 ; in ind. questions, 2677. 

Personal and impers. constr., w. inf., 
1982, 1983; of verbal adjs., 2149- 
2152. 

Personal endings, of vb., 366, 462-468. 

Personal pronouns, enclit., 181 a, 181 p, 
187 wn. 1,2, 825, 1195 ; decl., 325, 326 ; 
substitutes for, of third person: 
éxetvos 825 d, 1194; de, ofros, 1194, 
avrés in oblique cases 325 d, 328 b, 





1204, 1212, 6, 4, rd, 1099, 1100, 6 
(4s), 4 (#), 1118, 1194, 1195; gen. 
of, in pred. position, 1171, 1188, 
1185, 1196 a; w. article, 1187 ; when 
omitted and when expressed, 1190, 
1191 ; theforms éyoi, etc., when used, 
1192; of imaginary person, 1193. 

Persons, names of, article w., 1136, 
1142 a; as instrum,, 1507 b. 

Persuaded, be, vbs. signifying w. 4%, 2725. 

Persuading, vbs. of, w. two accs., 1628. 

Pindaric construction, 961. 

Pity, of’ ws in expressions of, 2682 d. 

Pitying, vbs. of, w. gen., 1405. 

Place, advs. of, 341, 342, 346, 1449; 
names, suff., 844, 851, 860.3, 861. 20, 
863 a 16, 21, 24, article w., 11386; adjs. 
of, use w, article, 1172; gen. of, 1395, 
1448, 1449; adjs. of, w. gen., 1426 ; 
dat. of, 1531-1538. See Locative. © 

Planning, vbs. of, w. obj. cl., 2217. 

Plants, gender, 199 b, 200 a. 

Pleasing, vbs. of, w. dat., 1461. 

Pleonasm, paddoy w. compar., 1084; 
padwora, etc., W. sup., 1090 ; of prep., 
1386, 1549, 1550, 1654; of internal 
obj., 1554, 1564, 1570, 1571, 1620 ; of 
mid. voice w. reflex. pron., 1724, 
1727 ; of &v, 1765; of inf., 1615, 2011 
a and w.; in éxdy evar, etc., 2012 c; 
w. part, and vb., 2147 b; of vb. of 
saying, 2634 ; redundant neg., 2730- 
2749, 2753 + ob uh, 2764-2758 ; in ex- 
pressfons connected by dAAd, 2757 a; 
in Sere cl. 2759; in accumulated 
negs,, 2760-2762 ; defined and illus- 
trated, 3042. 

Pluperfect tense, 359, 368 b; secondary, 
360, 1858; first and sec., 8361; aug- 
mented, 428, 429, 444; redup., 439, 
444. 

Active, first andsec., 382-384, 467, 
701, 762 a; first, stem, 555-560; 
sec., stem, 561-578 ; periph. forms, 
599. 

Middle and passive, 382, 388, 403- 
411, 468, 707 ; stem, 574-584; peri- 
phrastic forms, 599, 707. 
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Force, 1851, 1852, 1858, 1952; 
imperf. for, 1906 ; aor. for, 1943 ; of 
immediate occurrence, 1953; in 
subord. cls., 1954; in unreal con- 
dits., 2306, 2307, 2310; in ind. disc., 
2599, 2608, 2620, 2623 b. 

Plural : first pers., used for dual, 364 a; 
vb., w. sing. subj., 950-953 ; vb., w. 
dual subj., 954-957 ; subj., w. vb. in 
sing., 958-961 ; subj., w. vb. in dual, 
962 ; vb., w. two subjs. in sing., 964, 
965, 967, 971; distrib., 998, 1004; 
peculiarities in use, 1000-1012; of 
majesty, 1006; allusive, 1007; of 
modesty, 1008; shifting w. sing., 
1012; part., w. sing. collective noun, 
1044 ; part., w. dual vb., 1045 ; pred. 
adj. or part., w. dual subj., 1046; 
pred. adj., w. two or more substs., 
1053. See Agreement. 

Polysyndeton, 3043. 

Position, syllable long by, 144, 145, 314 a. 

Of article, attrib., 1154-1167 ; 
pred., 1168-1171; w. gen. of pron., 
1163, 1171, 1184, 1185; w. words 
which vary their mean., 1172-1175, 
1204-1217 ; w. demons. pron., 1176- 
1181; w. possess. pron., 1182, 1183, 
1196 a; w. interrog., &ddos, odds, 


értyos, 1186-1189 ; w. gen. of divided. 


whole, 1307. 

Positive degree, uses, 1063-1065. 
Comparison. 

Possession, gen. of, 1297-1305, 1390, 
1411 b; gen. of, )( dat. of possessor, 
1480; gen. w. adjs. of, 1414. 

Possessive, compounds, 895, 898. 

Pronouns, decl., 330 ; place, taken 
by article, 1121; w. and without 
article, 1182, 1188, 1196 a; position 
of article w., 1163, 1182, 1196 a; 
uses, 1196-12083 ; w. force of objective 
gen. of pers. pron., 1197; of first 
and sec, persons, reflex, and non- 
reflex., 1198-1200. 

Possessor, dat. of the, 1476-1480. 

Possibility, expressed by imper’. indic., 
1774-1779, 1905, 2313-2317; by 


See 
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past tense of indic. w. dy, 1784; by 
opt., 1824-1834 ; by dv w. inf. after 
ore, 2270. 

Postpositive, 
2772. 

Potential optative, with dv, 1824-1834, 
2349 ; in causal cl., 2243; in apod. 
of simple pres. or past condits., 
2300 e, 2356 ; in apod. of unreal con- 
dits., 2312, 2356; in apod. of more 
vivid fut. condits., 2326 d, 2356 ; 
in apod. of emotional fut. condits., 
2328, 2356; in apod. of less vivid 
fut. condits., 2329-2334, 2856; in 
prot. and apod. combined, 2353, 
2356 ; in prin. cl. to fut. temp. cl. w. 
subjv., 2403; in fut. temp. cl. w. 
opt., 2406 ; in €ws cl., 2421; in con- 
sec. rel. cl., 2556; in condit. rel. 
sent., 2571, 2572. 

Potential optative, without dv, 1821, 
1822; after otk Yori sores, etc., 
2552, 

Potential, past, 1784, 1785. 

Praegnans Constructio, 1659, 3044. 

Praising, vbs. of, w. gen., 1405. 

Predicate, 902; a vb., 909; expansion, 
924 ; omission of vb., 944-948 ; subj. 
and, concord of, 925, 949-972. 

Accusative, and external obj., 
1613-1618. 

Adjectives, 910 b, 1018; belong- 
ing to omitted subj. of inf., 975, 1060- 
1062 ; w. what vbs. used, 1040; w. 
vbs. of saying, thinking, perceiving, 
showing, 1041; where Eng. uses adv., 
1042, 1043; agr., 975, 1044-1059; 
position, 1168-1171; equiv. of cl., 
1169; attracted into voc., 1286 ; 
part. as, 2091, 915. . 

Nouns, 910, 911, 913-915 ; agr., 
918 d, 939, 975, 2525; and article, 
1150-1152 ; in agr. w. dat., 1509 ; pro- 
leptic, 1579; w. inf., 1972-1981 ; 
inf. as, 1986. 

Participles, 914, 915 ; agr., 1044— 
1059 ; belonging to omitted subj. of 
inf., 1061, 1062. 


prep., 1665; particles, 
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Position, of adjs., 1168-1171; of 
possess. gen. of pers. and rel. prons. 
and of gen. of divided whole, 1171, 
1185 a, b, 1196; of words varying 
in mean. accord. to position of arti- 
cle, 1172-1175, 1204-1209, 328 ¢; of 
possess. pron., 1196 a. 

Substantives, defined, 910 a; agr., 
973-975 ; belonging to omitted subj. 
of inf., 975, 1060, 1062; equivalent 
of cl., 1169. 

Predictions, neg. od yu in, 2754, 2755. 

Prefixes, inseparable, 870, 885, 896 a. 

Prepositional, compounds in -res, ac- 
cent, 425 ¢ x.; expressions, 1029, 
2344, 

Prepositional-phrase compounds, 899. 

Prepositions, accent, when elided, 174; 
anastrophe in, 175; proclits., 179, 
180 ; comp. and superl. derived from, 
320 ; aug. and redup. iu vbs, com- 
pounded w., 449-454 ; in compounds, 
870, 884, 896, 1655 ; origin, and de- 
velopment of, 891, 1636-1638, 1646 a; 
as advs. (prep.-advs.), 801, 1636 a, 
1638-1643; constr. w. vbs. com- 
pounded w., 1382-1387; function, 
1637 ; three uses, 1639-1646; im- 
proper, 1647, 1649 a, 1699-1702 ; com- 
pounded, to complete action of verbal 
idea, 1648, 1680; compound, 1649; 
tmesis, 1650-1653; prefixed, re- 
peated, 1654; connecting nouns, 
without vb., 1657; mean. of gen., 
dat., and acc., w., 1658; vbs. of mo- 
tion w. dat. and, 1659 a; vbs. of rest 
w. acc. and, 1659 b; stress laid on 
starting-point or goal, 1660; posi- 
tion, 1663-1665; variation, 1666; 
repetition and omission, 1667-1673, 
2519 ; of different mean. w. the same 
noun, 1669 ; w. case, as subj. or obj. 
or prot., 1674, 928 a; use, in Att. 
prose, 1675; ordinary differences in 
mean., 1676; parallel, 1677; use of 
the different, 1681-1698. See Agent, 
Means. 

Prepositive particles, 2772. 
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Prescription, 
1835. 

Present or past, condit. relative sent., 
simple, 2562, 2563; unreal, 2564; 
general, 2567-2570. 

Conditions, simple, 2298-2301 ; 
unreal, 2302-2320; general, 2337- 
2842, 

Present system of verbs, 455, 496-531, 
722-743. 

Present tense, 359; primary, 360, 1858 ; 
one of princ. parts, 368-370 ; intlec. 
382, 627-657, 747-758; redupl.,414 a, 
439, 447, 494, 504, 526 c, 726, 727. 

Indicative, force, 1851-1858 ; 
aoristic, 1853; uses, 1875-1888 ; of 
customary action, 1876; of general 
truth, 1877; conative, 1878 ; for fut. 
(of anticipation), 1879; oracular, 
1882 ; historical, 1883; annalistic, 
1884; of past and pres. combined, 
1885 ; for perf., 1886 ; expressing en- 
during result, 1887; in subord. cl., 
1888; imperf. for, 1901; fut. for, 
1915; aor. for, 1936 ; in apod. of vivid 
fut. form, 2326; in apod. of general 
condits., 2337, 2342 ; in prot. of indic, 
form of general condits., 2342; in 
apod. when prot. has ef with opt., 
2360; in prine. cl., when temp. cl. 
has opt. without dy, 2407 ; in temp. 
sent. of indef. frequency, 2410; in 
temp. cl. w. dy, 2413; in éws cls., 
2422, 2425; in wpéy cl., 2441 a; in 
similes and comparisons, 2481 a, 
2482; in condit. rel. sent. 2562, 
2567, 2669, 2573 a, b. 

Subjunctive, w. 4, of doubtful 
assertion, 1801; to indicate fear, 
warning, or danger, 1802; w. ov 
uy, of emphatic denial, 1804 ; delib., 
1805; in prohib., 1840, 1841; gen- 
eral force, 1860 ; in more vivid fut. 
condits., 2325; in general condits., 
2336; in temp. cl., 2400, 2401; in 
€ws cl., 2423 b, 2426b; in mpéy cl., 
2444 a; in similes and comparisons, 
2481 a. 


expressed by imper., 
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Optative, general force, 1861- 
1863 ; in less vivid fut. condits., 2331; 
in general condits., 2336 ; in éws cl., 
2424, 2427 x.; in ind. disc., 2611 b. 

Imperative, in prohib., 1840, 
1841 ; general force, 1864. 

Infinitive, in unfulfilled obliga- 
tion, 1778; in unattainable wish, 
1781; w. dv, 1846; general force, 
1865-1870 ; with vbs. of hoping, etc., 
1868, 1999, 2024; w. uédAdw, 1959 ; w. 
vbs. of will and desire, 1998; w. 
dare, 2261 ; in unreal condits., 2314 ; 
after mpiv, 2453 c. 

Participle, w. &v, 1846; general 
force, 1872-1874 ; w. edul, 1961; as 
pred. adj., 2091 ; w. ruyxdvw, AavOdvw, 
~0dvw, 2096; w. vbs. signifying to 
support, endure, 2098 a; Ww. dpdw, 
éxoJw, 2112 a n.; Substituted for 
prot., representing imperf., 2344. 

Price, gen. of, 1372-1374 ; dat., 1508 a. 

Primary, tenses, 360, 1858; endings, 
463, 465, 466 ; steins, 825 ; suffs., 829: 
suffs., of substs., 839-842, 859-865 ; 
suffs., of adjs., 857-865. 

Primitive; vbs., defined, 372; words, 
828 a; substs., suffs, forming, 839- 
842, 859-865 ; adjs., 857-865. 

Principal parts, 369, 370, 387. 

Principal tenses, 360. 

Proclitics, the, 179, 180, 183 e. 

Prodiorthosis, 3046. 

Progressive tenses, 1857. 

Prohibitions, expressed by subjv., 1800, 
1840-1844, 2756 b; by imper., 1835, 
1840-1844, 2709; by uy w. fut, 
1918 a; by od nH w. 2d pers. sing., 
1919; by fut., 1919, 2754, 2756.a; by 


érws or dws ph w. fut., 1920; by; 


yw w. inf., 2013 d, 2715. 
Prohibitive subjunctive, 
27656 b. 
Prolepsis, 2182, 3045. 
Proleptic predicate nouns, 1579. 
Promising, vbs. of, w. fut., aor., or pres, 
inf., 1868, 1999, 2024; w. uj, 2725, 
2726 a. 


1800, 2707, 
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Pronominal adjectives, 337, 340. 

Pronouns, decl., 325-340; unemphatic, 
omitted, 929, 1121, 1199. 2 x.; con- 
trasted, generally expressed, 980; 
6, 7, 76 as rel., 1099, 1105; 6, 4, 76 
as demons., 1099-1104, 1106-1117; 
use of article w., 1163, 1171, 1178, 
1176-1189 ; pers., 1190-1195; pos- 
sess., 1196-1203 ; pron. adrés, 1204— 
1217; reflex., 1218-1282 ; demons., 
1238-1261 ; interrog., 1262-1265 ; in- 
def., 1266-1270; &ddos and érepos, 
1271-1276; recip., 1277, 1278; w. 
gen., 1817; as cognate acc., 1573. 
See Personal pronouns, etc. 

Pronunciation, 28-26 ; of vowels, 24 ; of 
diphs., 25 ; of cons., 26. 

Proparoxytone, 157,160. See Accent. 

Proper names, accent, 178 a, 261; in -ys, 
222, 263, 264, 282 a, n.; in -as, 
w. Dor. gen., 225; use, pl. 1000; 
w.article, 1136-1142, 1160 ; omission 
of article w., 1207. 

Properispomenon, 157. 

Prophecies, pres. in 
1882. 

Proportionals, 354 c, 

Proposal, expressed by hort. subjv., 
1797 ; by ri oBy od or ri od, 1936; 
adAd in, 2784 c. 

Propriety, expressed by imperf. indic., 
1774-1779, 1905, 2313-2317 ; by opt., 
1824-1834. 

Protasis, defined, 2280. 

Protestations, expressed by opt., 1814 b ; 
in indic. w. uj, 2705 7; in inf. w. uf, 
2716 ; 4 uév, etc., in, 2895. 

Prothetic vowels, 41. 

Prove, vbs. signifying, w. part., 2106, 

Proviso, expressed by dare w. inf., 2268 ; 
by é¢’ 6 and é@’ gre, 2279, 

Punctuation, marks of, 188. 

Pure verbs, defined, 376. 

Purpose, gen. of, 1408; inf. of, 2008- 
2010, 2717; expressed by gen. of 
artic. inf., 2032 e; by part., 2060, 
2065 ; cl., see Final clauses ; methods 
of expressing, 2206; temp. cl. denot- 


See Accent. 


fut. sense in, 
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ing, 2418-2421; rel. cl. of, 2554, 
2705 £. 


Quality, most words denoting, fem., 
199 c; suffs, denoting, 840; adjs. 
denoting, 858.7; gen. of, 1820, 1821. 
See Abstract nouns, 

Quantity, transfer, 34, 238 c, 434 ; of syl- 
lables, 142-148 ; variation, in third 
‘ decl., substs., 254 ; variation, in vb.- 
stem, 874, 475. See Variation, Gra- 
dation, Lengthening, etc. 
Quasi-impersonal verbs, 933, 1984, 1985 ; 
take gen. absolute rather than acc. 
absolute, 2072 b. 
Questions, direct, interrog. prons, and 
advs. in, 1263 ; indic. in, 1770 ; delib. 
subjv. in, 1805-1808; rf mdfw; rf 
yévwpar; 1811; potent. opt. wt dv 
in, 1821 a, w. dy in, 1831; rds ay, 
rls dy in, 1832; imper. in, 1838, 
1842 a; pres. for fut. in, 1879 a; 
delib. fut. in, 1916, 2639; fut. w. od 
interrog. in, to express urgency, etc., 
1918 ; rf of od and rl ov in, 1936; més 
(700 péddw ; 1959.0; 7h paddy; rh ra- 
Ody; Tl €x wr; 2064 a, b ; simple, 2157 ; 
after del, 2244; after écre, 2275; 
bow expressed, 2636, 2637 ; Yes and 
No questions (sentence-questions), 
2638, answers to, 2680; pron.-ques- 
tions (word-questions), 2638; de- 
lib., 2639; rhetorical, 2640; not 
introd. by interrog. particles, 2641— 
2649 ; introd. by interrog. particles, 
2650-2655 ; alternative, 2656-2661 ; 
moods in, 2662 ; negs. in, 1809, 2703 ; 
ada in, 2784 e, 2786; dpa in, 2793, 
2794; ardp in, 2801; ydp in, 2804, 
2805, 2806 a; dé in, 28385; 64 in, 
2843 a; Saf in, 2848; S4rov in, 
2850 ; dfrain, 2851; 4% «al in, 2865; 
kal in, 2872; péy alone in, 2898; 
pévroe in, 2918; vd in, 2928; otxovr 
in, 2053 d; of» in, 2962. 

Tndirect, introductory words, 

1263, 2663-2674; assimilation in, 
2186 d; after vbs. of fearing, 2284 ; 
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subst. cl., 2575. 3; have constr. of 
ind. disc., 2596 ; alternative, 2675; 
neg. in, 2676; moods in, 2677- 
2679. ~ ; 


Raining, vbs. of, w. dat. or acc., 1507 ¢. 

Reaching, vbs. of, w. gen., 1350. 

Receiving, vbs. of, w. the giver in dat., 
1484; w. inf., 2009. 

Recessive accent, 159, 162 p, Intr. C, 
w. 1;in compos., 178, 893 ; invoc. 233, 
261, 262, 264 a, 292a; in compnd. 
adjs. in -ys, 292 ¢; in adjs. in -w», 
293 c; of vbs:, 423-427, 773 b, 791b; 
in some fem. adjs. used as substs., 
840 d. 

Reciprocal, middle, 1726. 

Pronoun, decl., 331; gen., in at- 
trib. position, 1184 ; use, 1277, 1278. 

Reflexive, 1231, 1232. 

Relations, how expressed 
Greek, 1277, 1278, 1726, 1727. 

Redundancy, see Pleonasm. 

Redundant negative, 2739-2749, 2753. 

Reduplication, ¢ lost in, 122; of initial 
¢, 9, x; 125 a; in pe-vbs., 414 a, 726, 
727; accent in, 426; how formed, 
439-445; in pres., 439, 414 , 447, 
494, 504, 526 c, 7238, 726, 727 ; in perf. 
and plup. act., 4389, 444, 555, 561, 
572; in perf. and plup. mid. and pass. 
and fut. perf. pass., 439, 444, 574; 
in sec. aor., 439,448, 494, 549 ; Att., 
444 a, 446, 477 a w., 566; position, 
in compnd. vbs., 449-454 ; subsis. 
formed by, 885. . 

Reference, dat. of, 1496. 

Reflexive, comparison, 1078, 1093. 

Pronouns, decl., 329 ; of, etc., as 
ind., 325 d, 187 x. 1; attrib. position 
of article w. possess. gen. of, 1163, 
1183, 1184 ; possess. pron. sometimes 
reflex., 1198-1203; omitted, 1199. 2 
n.; dir., 1218-1224, 1228 w. 3; pers. 
pronus. in reflex. sense, 1222-1224 ; 
ind., 1225-1229, 1194, 1195 ; of third 
pers. for that of sec. or third pers., 
1230 ; recip., 1231, 1282; adrés em- 


in 
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phatic or reflex. w. other prons., 
1238-1287 ; w. act. voice, instead of 
mid., 1723 ; w. mid., 1724, 1727. 
Refusal, imperf. of, 1896, 1897. 
Refusing, vbs. of, use of neg. w., 2739- 
2744, 
Regarding, 
1305. 
Rejoicing, vbs. of, w. part., 2100, 2587 ; 
w. érc or ws, 2100, 2577, 2587. 
Relation, adjs. denoting, 858.6; gen. 
of, 1428; dat. of, 1495-1498. 
Relationship, names of, suffixes form- 
ing, 845-850; article omitted w., 
1140. 
Relative, advs., 346; antec. of, def. or 
indef., 2505 ; attraction in, 2528. 
And absolute time, 1850. 
Clauses, as nom. pred. of follow. 
sentence, 995; correspond to attrib. 
adjs., 1165, 2488; how introduced, 
2489, 2498, 2499; sometimes equiv. 
to codrdinate cl., 2490 ; position, 2492; 
w. és, 2493; 6, as to what, 2404; 
domep, 8s ye, 2495 ; Srris, 2496 ; olos, 
dc0s, 2497; vb. of, omitted, 2520; 
transition from, to indep. cl., 2521 ; 
attraction of whole, 2532; inverse 
attraction, 25383-2535; incorpora- 
tion, 2536-2538 ; appos., drawn into, 
2539; subst., usually w. article, 
drawn into, 2540; antec. reserved 
for main cl., which follows rel. c¢l., 
2541 ; attrib. adj. or gen. in sent. w. 
rel, cl,, where placed, 2542; trans- 
ference of sup. to, 2542 a; parti- 
cipial or subord? cl. depending on 
foll. main cl., joined to preceding cl., 
2543 ; main cl. fused w., 2544; use 
of moods in, 2545-2552 ; delib. subjv. 
in, 2546-2540; delib, fut. in, 2549, 
2550; ordinary, 2553; of purpose 
(final rel. cl.), 2554, 2705 f ; of cause, 
2555; of result (consec. rel. cl.), 
2556, 2705 h; condit., see Condi- 
tional relative clauses and sentences. 
Pronouns, 338-340; used in ex- 
clam. sense and as ind. interrog., 


vbs. of, w. pred. gen., 
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339 f, 2668; 6, 4, 76 as rel., 1099, 
1105 ; as demons., 1110, 338 b ; pred. 
position of article w. possess. gen. 
of, 1171; prep. omit. or repeat. w., 
1671; resolved into conjunc. and 
pron., 2491; concord, 2501, 2502; 
antec., 2503 ; def. and indef., 2505- 
2508 ; omission of antec , 2509-2516 ; 
not repeated, 2517, 2518; prep. w., 
omitted, 2519; attraction, 2522- 
2528 ; case, w. omitted antec., 2529- 
2532. See és, etc. 

Releasing, vbs. of, w. gen., 1392. 

Remembering, vbs. of, w. gen., 1356- 
1858 ; w. acc., 1358 ; adjs. of, w. gen., 
1420; vbs. of, w. part., 2106. 

Reminding, vbs. of, w. gen., 1856-1358 ; 
w. two accs., 13859, 1628. 

Removing, vbs. of, w. gen., 1392. ~ 

Repeated action, expressed by pres. 
indic., 1876 ; by imperf. or aor. w. 
&v, 1790, 1791; by iterative forms 
w. dv in Hat., 1792. 

Request, expressed by hort. subjv., 
1797 ; by potent. opt. w. dv, 1830; 
by imp., 1835. 

Resistance, imperf. of, 1896, 1897. 

Respect, dat. of, 1516; acc. of, 1516 a., 
1600-1605, 2034 e. 

Restraining, vbs. of, w. gen., 1392. 

Restrictive particles, 2821, 2830. 

Result, of action, suffs, denoting, 841; 
acc. of, 1554 aw. 1, 1578, 1579; inf. 
of, 2011, 2717. 

Result clauses, 2249-2278; w. dere, 
after vbs. of fearing, 2239; neg., 
2260 ; rel., 2556, 2705 h. 

Resultative aorist, 1926. 

Rhetorical questions, see Questions. 

Rhotacism, 132 p. 

Rivers, names of, gender, 199 a, 200 a; 
use of article w., 1189. 

Root-determinatives, 832. 

Root-stems, 198, 823. 

Roots, 191-198, 371, 830, 831. 

Ruling, vbs. of, w. gen., 1870, 1402 ; w. 
acc., 13871; adjs. of, w. gen., 1423; 
vbs, of, w. dat., 1537, 1538. 
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Sampi (San), 5, 348. 

Satiate oneself, vbs, meaning, w. part., 
2100 b. 

Saying, vbs. of, foll, by efva: and pred. 
adj., 1041; w. aor. inf. referring to 
fut., 1871; pres. of past and pres. 
combined in, 1885 a; aor. of, used 
of resolution, 1988; pers, and im- 
pers. construction w. pass. of, 1982 a; 
command, Ww. acc. or dat, and inf., 
1997 ; in absolute inf., 2012 a, b; inf. 
as obj. of, 2016-2022, 2579, 2592 a ; 
inf. as subj. of pass, of, 2016 a, 2021 ; 
w. ér: or ws, 2017, 2577, 2579, 2592 a ; 
w. artic. inf., 2034 g ; rarely w. part., 
2106 a; w. part. and as, 2121; foll. 
by dir. or ind. disc., 2589 ; repeated, 
in dialogue, etc., 2589 a; w. ob and 

- inf., 2722 ; w. wh and inf., 2728. 

Seas, names of, use of article w., 
1139. 

Secondary, tenses, 360, 1858; endings, 
464-468; steins, 825; suffs., 829; 
suffs., of substs., 843-852, 859-865 ; 
suffs., of adjs., 857-865. 

Seeing, vbs. of, w. part., 2110-2112; w. 
67e or ws, 2110. 

Selling, vbs. of, w. gen., 1372. 

Semivowels, 15 ¢, 20, 48, 109-117, 
148 p 1. 

Sending, vbs. of, use of imperf. of, 1891 ; 
w. part. and w. inf., 2009. 

Sentence, advs., 1094 b, 2769 ; questions, 
2638. 

Sentence, defined, 900; complete and 
incomplete, 901-905; simple, com- 
pound, and complex, 908, 2159- 
2161; appos. to, 991-995 ; see Com- 
plex, compound, simple sentence. 

Separation, gen. of, 1891-1400 ; vbs. of, 

w.acc., 13893 ; adjs. of, w. gen., 1427. 

Serving, vbs. of, w. dat., 1464. 

Sharing, vbs. of, w. gen., 1843 ; adjs. of, 
w. gen., 1415. 

Shortening of long vowels, 39, 40. 

Showing, vbs. of, foll. by é» and pred. 
adj., 1041; w. gen., 1368; w. two 
aecs., 1613; w. part.,, 2106-2109, 
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2592 c; w. dr or os, 2577, 2592 c; 
w. inf., 2592 c. 

Shrines, names of, w. article, 1137. 

Sibilants, 17. 

Sigmatic aorist system, 542-545. 

Similarity, adjs. denoting, 858. 16. 

Similes, aor. in, 1935; os, ws ed, ete., 
in, 2481-2487, 

Simple sentence, defined, 903; syntax 
of the, 906 ff.; expansion of the, 
922-924; summary of the forms of, 
2153-2158 ; in ind. disc., 2597-2600, 
2614-2616. 

Words, 827. 

Singular, subj., w. vb. in pl., 950-953 ; 
vb., w. subj. in pl., 958-961 ; subjs., 
two or more, 963-972; collective, 
996, 997; distrib., 998; shifting w. 
pl, 1012. See Agreement, 

Size, exact, expressed by gen., 1321, 
1325. 

Smelling, vbs. of, w. gen, 1354. _ 

Snowing, vbs. of, w. dat. or acc., 1507 ¢, 

Sonant consonants, 15 a. 

Sonant liquid or nasal, 35 c. 

Source, gen. of, 1354, 1410, 1411; ex- 
pressed by prep. w. case, 1684. 1 ¢ 
(1), 1692. 1 b. 

Space, denoted by gen., 1325; dat. of, 
1528 ; acc. of extent of, 1580, 1581. 

Specification, acc. of, see Respect, 

Spirant, 15 b, 17, 26, 118-123. 

Spiritus asper, lenis, see Breathings., 

Spurious diphthongs, 6, 25, 37 ¢, 51a, 
54, 59. 

Stage of an action, 1850-1857. 

Standard Attic, Intr. E, y. 1. 

Standard of judgment, dat. of, 1512; ex- 
pressed by prep. and acc., 1695. 
3c. 

Statements, summary of forms in, 2153 ; 
dependent, 2575-2588. 

Stems, and roots, 191-193; variation 
of formation of, in third decl., 253, 
278; substs. w. two, 282; of vbs., 
367-380 ; of vbs., changes in, 474- 
495 ; how formed, 824; primary and 
secondary, 825; changes in, when 
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suff. is added, 834. 
Variation. 

Stop verbs, 5387, 545, 560, 621, 622, 623. 

Stops, how sounded, 15 b, 16; divisions, 
16; doubled, 81 p 2; before stops, 
82-84; before pu, 85-87; before », 
88-90; aspiration, 124-127 ; before 
liquids, effect on quantity, 145, 146 w. 
See Labials, etc. 

Striving, vbs. of, w. gen., 1349 ; w. obj. 
cl., 2210. 

Subject, defined, 902 ; a subst. or equiv., 
907, 908; expanded, 923; of finite 
vb., 927, 938, 939; nom., replaced, 
928; nom., omitted, 929-937; of 
inf., 936, 1972-1981; acc., omitted, 
987; use of nom. as, 938-943 ; and 
pred., concord, 925, 949-972; sing., 
w. vb. in pl. 950-953 ; dual, w. vb. 
in pl., 954-957; pl., w. vb. in sing., 
958-961; pl., w. vb. in dual, 962 ; 
two or more, 963-972 ; inf. as, 1984, 
1985, 2016 a, 2021 ; of dependent cl., 
made obj. of vb. of prince. cl., 2189. 

Subjective genitive, 1828-1335. 

Subjunctive mood, 357, 359, 1760; end- 
ings, 366 c, 465, 465, 636; mean- 
ing, 380; of compnd, vbs., accent, 
426 f; thematic vowel, 457, 458 ; and 
fut., identical, 532, 541 a,667 p; pres, 
629, 749; first aor. act. and mid., 
667 ; first and sec. aor. pass., 674; 
sec. aor. act. and mid., 682, 757; 
first and sec. perf. act., 691-693, 702, 
763; perf. mid. and pass., 708, 709. 

With éy, 1768, 1813; in simple 
sent., without &y, 1795-1811 ; hort., 
1797-1799 ; prohib., 1800, 1840-1844, 
2756 b; of doubtful assertion, 1801 ; 
of fear, warning, danger, 1802; of 
emphatic denial, 1804, 2755; delib., 
1805-1808 ; anticipatory (Homeric), 
1810, 2707 a; tenses, 1859, 1860; 
assimilation to, 2188; in final el., 
2196-2199, 2201 ; after vbs. of effort, 
2214-2219; of fear and caution, 
2220-22382; after Gore, 2275; in 
apod, of simple pres. or past con- 


See Gradation, 
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dits., 2300 c, 2357; in fut. condits., 
2322-9324; in apod. of more vivid 
fut. condits., 2326 c, 2327, 2357; in 
apod. of emotional fut. condits., 
2828, 2357; in. apod. of less vivid 
fut, condits., 2334 c ; in general con- 
dits., 2336, 2337; in apod. of con- 
dits. of type ef w. opt., 2359, 2363 ; 
in temp. cl., 2394, 2399, 2401-2403, 
2407 a, 2409-2412, 2418-2421, 2423, 
2426; w. mplvy, 2480-2482, 2443- 
2447 5 -w. wpérepoy #, 2458; w. amply ¥, 
2460; ordinary use in rel. cl., 2545; 
delib., in rel. c)., 2546-2549 ; in ordi- 
nary rel. c]., 2553; in final rel. cl. 
in Hom., 2564 ¢; in vivid fut. con- 
dit, rel. cl., 2565; in general condit. 
rel. cl., 2567, 2570 a, 2571; in ind. 
disc. , 2599-2613, 2618-2621; in dir. 
questions, 2662 b; in ind. quest., 
2677-2679; wx} w., 2706-2708; sr} 
and zy ot with, 2751. 

Subordinate clauses, assimilation of 
mood in, 2183-2188 ; classes, 2189, 
2190. 

Subordination, and codrdination, 2159- 
2161; codérdination in place of, 2168- 

* 2172. 

Subscript, iota, 5, 65. 

Substautival clauses, 2189, 2207-2233, 
2574-2687 ; sentences, 2190. 

Substantives, rules for accent, 205- 
208 ; formation, 838-856, 859, 865; 
compnd., 886-890 ; pred., 910, 911, 
915, 973-975; dat. w., 1499-1502, 
1510, 1529; preps. compounded w., 
1655; w. inf., 2001-2007 ; ob and 4} 
w., 2735. See Nouns. ; 

Suffixes, added to roots to form stems 
and words, 193, 824-828; tense, 
455; mood, 457-461; primary and 
secondary, 829; definition and func- 
tion, 833 ; origin, 833 a-d; gradatiou 
in, 883 e; denoting agency, 839, 
859. 1, 10, 860. 1, 861. 18, 863 a 2, 6, 
7, 10, 11, 18, 14,16; forming names 
of actions and abstract substs., 840, 
859. 2, 6, 861. 1, 11, 863 a 2, 9, 17, 
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b 8, 865. 1, 2, 7; denoting result of 
action, 841, instrument or means, 


842, 860. 3, 863 a7, 8, 12, 16, person |. 


concerned, 843, 859. 8, 861. 13, 863 
a 2; forming gentiles or place names, 
844, 859. 5, 10, 861. 11, 863 a2, b 12, 
864, 1; patronymics, etc., 845-850, 
861. 11, 19, 22, 28, 863 b 1, 10, 12, 
18, 18; denoting place, 851, 860. 3, 
861. 20, 863 a 8, 12, 16,21; forming 
diminutives, 862-856, 859. 5, 861. 19, 
863 b 15, 16, 864. 1, 2, 3, 12; adjec- 
tival, 857, 858 ; denoting fulness, 858. 
8, 16, 863 b 19, material, 858, 4, 12, 
fitness, ability, relation, 858. 6, 9, 
quality, 858. 7; noun, 859-865, 

Superiority, compnd. vbs. denoting, w. 
gen., 1403. 

Superlative degree, 287, 313-324, 345; 
uses, 1085-1093; strengthened by 
ort, etc., 1086, 2994; w. gen., 1434; 
dat. w., 1518 a; use in comp. cl., 
2469-2473 ; olos attracted w., 2582 a; 
transference to rel. cl., 2542 a, 

Supplementary participle, 2046-2048, 
2088-2145. 

Surd consonants, 15 b. 

Surpassing, vbs. of, w. gen., 1402. 

Surprise, inf., in exclams. of, 2015; ex- 
pressed by ri paddy, rl addy, 2064 a ; 
by particles w. part., 2082; questions 
expressing, W. eira, etc., 2653; ex- 
pressed by dAAq@ in questions, 2784 e, 
2786 ; by dpa, 2795; by ydp in ques- 
tions, 2805 a; by % ydp, 2865; by 9 
54, 2865; by «ai before interrog. 
word, 2872, 

. Swearing, vbs. of, w. acc., 1596; w. ud, 
1596 b, c, 2894; w. fut., aor., and 
pres. inf., 1868, 1999, 2024; in aor. 
to denote resolution, 1938; w. p%, 
2725, 2726 a. See Oaths. 

Syllables, 188-141; quantity, 142-148. 

Syllepsis, 3048 a. 

Sympathetic negative, 2739-2749, 2759 b. 

Symploce, 3046. 

Syncope, 44 b, 129 c, 476 a, 493, 549. 

Synecdoche, 3047. 
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Synizesis, 60, 61. 

Synopses of verbs, 382, 388-392, 419- 

422. 

Syntax, defined, 900; of simple sent., 
906-920 ; of compound sent., 2162- 
2172; of complex sent., 2173-2687. 

Systems, tense, see Tense-systems. 


Taking, vbs. of, w. inf, 2009. 

Tasting, vbs. of, w. gen., 1355 ; adjs. of, 
w. gen., 1416. 

Teaching, vbs. of, w. two aces., 1628. 

Temporal clauses, assimilation of mood 
in, 2185 b, 2186 b, 2187, 2188; use, 
2383-2461; words and expressions 
introducing, 23838-2385; def. and 
indef., 2390-2394 ; referring to def. 
pres. or past time, 2395-2897 ; to 
fut., 2398-2408; in generic sent., 
2409-2417 ; denoting purpose, 2418- 
2421; summary of constrs. of éws, 
etc., 2422-2429 ; w.aply, 2430-2457 ; 
w. rporepor #, etc., 2458-2461. 

Particles, 2770, 2845, 

Tense-stems, 367-379. 

Tense-suffixes, 455. 

Tense-systems, 368; formation, 474— 
601, 717-743. 

Tenses, number, 355, 359 ; primary and 
secondary, 360, 1858 ; and tense-sys- 
tems, 368; and moods, meaning, 
380 ; uses, 1850-1965 ; timne and stage 
of action expressed by, 1850-1858 ; 
of subjv., 1860; of opt., 1861-1863 ; 
of imper., 1864; of inf. not in ind. 
disc., 1865; of inf in ind. disc., 
1866, 1867, 2019; of part. not in 
ind. disc., 1872, 2043, 2112 an.; of 
part, W. AavOdvw, POdvw, TUyxdyw, 
1873; of part. in ind. disc., 1874, 
2106; of indic,, 1875-1965 ; episto- 
Jary, 1942; periph, 1959-1965; in 
ind. disc., 2597~2635 ; in ind. ques- 
tions, 2677-2679; in exclam. sent., 
2686. 

Terminal accusative, 1588, 1589. 

Testifying, vbs. of, w. wh, 2725. 

Thematic, conjugation, 602. 
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Vowel, defined, 377; in w-vbs., 
375 a, 456, 457, 602; not in pui-vbs., 
379, 412; pres. w. and without, 499, 
508, 504; of sec. aor. in first aor., 
in Hom., 542 p; lacking in sec. aor. 
of w-vbs. in Hom., 547 p; lacking in 
sec, aor. of pevbs., 550; in perf. 
mid., in Hom., 574 p; in inflec., 
625-767, 776. 

Theme, 371. See Verb-stems. 

Thinking, vbs. of, foll. by eivac w. pred. 
adj., 1041; w. pred. gen., 1305; w. 
aor. inf. referring to fut., 1871; pers. 
constr. w. pass. of, 1982a; inf. as 
obj. of, 2016-2022; inf. as subj. 
of pass. of, 2016 a, 2021; w. artic. 
inf., 2034 g; rarely w. part. in ind. 
disc., 2106 a; w. part. and ws, 2121 ; 
foll. by inf, ovr, os, 2580, 2592 b; 
foll. by dir. or ind. disc., 2589; w. 
ov and inf., 2722; w. «7 and inf, 
27238. 

Threat, expressed by voc., 1284; by 
first pers. sing. of subjv., 1798; by 
ei w. fut. indic., 2828; by éd» w. 
subjv., 2828 a; by 7 pj, 2865, 
2921. 

Threatening, vbs. of, w. dat., 1461; w. 
fut., aor.,.and pres. inf., 1868, 1999, 
2024. ; 

Time, advs. of, 346; gen., dat., and 
acc. of, distinction, 1447, 1543; gen. 
of, 1444-1447, 1825; expressed by 
dat. of part., 1498; dat. of, 1539- 
1548, 1447, 1528 ; expressed by gen. 
and prep., 1583, 1685. 1b; by é w. 
dat., 1542; acc. of extent of, 1580, 
1582-1585, 1447; expressed by acc. 
and prep., 1588, 1587 ; acc. of, where 
dat. is in place, 1583; expressed by 
adv.acc., 1611; by part., 2060, 2061, 
2070. 

Of an action, expressed by tenses, 
1850-1857. 

Tmesis, 1650-1653. 

Touching, vbs. of, w. gen., 1845-1347 ; 
adjs. of, w. gen., 1416. 

Towns, see Cities. 
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Transfer, of quantity, 34, 288 c, 434; 
of aspiration, 126. 

Transition, marked by &pa, 2789; by 
ardp, 2801; by yap, 2805; by ddda 
yap, 2819¢; by dé, 2836; by 5%, 
2846; by par 34, 2900; by yey of», » 
2901 ¢; by pévrot, 2919; by dra phy 
(C..+ Ye), 2921; by cal wyy, 2921; 
by «cal piv... ye, 2921; by obr, 
2956, 2964 ; by rolvuy, 2987. 

Transitive and intransitive senses, mix- 
ture of, in same vb., 819. 

Transitive verbs, defined, 920 ; and intr., 
920, 1558-1562, 1708, 1709; pred. 
adj. with, 1040 b ; w. acc., 1590-1597, 
1706. 

Transposition, 128. See Metathesis. 

Trees, names of, gender, 199 b. 

Trust, put, vbs. signifying w. uj, 2725. 

Trusting, vbs. of, w. dat., 1464. 

Trying, vbs. of, w. obj. cl., 2217. 


Ultima, 139. 

Unclothing,: vbs. of, w. two accs., 1628. 

Unlike, to be, vbs. meaning, w. dat., 
1466. 

Unreal, indic., 1786-1789; in causal 
clause, 2243; in apod. of simple 
pres. or past condit., 2300 b, 2858 ; 
in unreal condit., 2302-2820, 2358 ; 
in prot. and apod., 2358; in con- 
junction w. ef and the opt., 2865; 
after mply, 2442 ; condit. rel. cl., 2564. 

Urgency, expressed by od w, fut., 1918. 


Value, gen. of, 1836, 1837, 1872-1374, 
1379 ; adjs. of, w. gen., 1424. 

Variable vowel, See Thematic vowel. 

Variation, of stem formation, in third 
decl., 253, 278 ; of quantity, in third 
decl., 254 ; in vb.-stem, 475-495, 378, - 
374, see Gradation, Change, Quan- 
tity, etc. ; of preps., 1666. — 

'Vau, 3; see Digamma. 

Vengeance, vbs. of, w. gen. and acc., 
1376, 1405-1409. 

Verb-stems, 367, 371-375, 826 ; changes 
in, 474-495 ; and pres. stems, 496- 
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531, 723-743 ; and fut. stems, 532- 
541; and first aor. stems, 542-545 ; 
and sec. aor. stems, 546-554; and 
sec. perf. stems, 554, 561-578 ; and 
first perf. stems, 555-560 ; and perf. 
mid. stems, 574-584; and first aor. 
pass, stems, 585-589 ; and sec. aor. 
pass. stems, 590-598 ; in compounds, 
870, 880-882. 

Verbal, adjectives, in -7és, comp., 323 a ; 
meaning, 358, 2, 472 ; accent, 425 c ; 
how formed, 471; in pl., 1003 a, 
1052; agr., 1059; dat. w., 1488; w. 
acc., 1598. 

In -réos, meaning, 358. 2, 473, 
2149; accent, 425¢; how formed, 
471; in pl., 1003 a, 1052; dat. w., 
1488, 2149. 2, 2151, 2152; constr. of, 
pers. and impers., 2149-2152. 

Nouns, defined, 355, 358 ; w.acc., 
1598 ; use, 1966-2152. See Infinitive, 
Participles, Verbal adjectives. 

Verbs, inflec., preliminary remarks, 355~- 
380 ; stems, 867-380 ; primitive, 372 ; 
denom., 372, 866-868, 892 ; conjug., 
881-422, 602-624, 717-743 ; accent, 


423-427 ; aug. and redupl., 428-454 ; ! 
and ; 


tense-suffs., thematic vowel, 
mood-suffs., 455-461 ; pers, endings, 
462-468 ; endings of inf., part., and 
verbal adj., 469-473 ; formation of 
tense-systems, 474-601 ; in -aw, -ew, 
-ow, 499, 522 ; in -cw, -vw, 500, 500 v, 
501, 522; in -rrw, 505, 506 ; in -fw, 
608-512; in -rrw (Ion. and later 
Att.-cow), 513-516 ; liquid and nasal 
stems, 517-522; of N class, 523- 
525 ; in -cxw, 526-528; inflec. of w- 
vbs., 625-716 ; inflec. of ui-vbs., 744~ 
767 ; irregular y.-vbs., 768-799 ; pe- 
culiarities in use of voice-forms, 
etc., 800-818; mixture of tr. and 
intr. senses, 819-821 ; compound, see 
Compound verbs ; impers., see Im- 
personal verbs; tr. and intr., see 
Transitive verbs, Intransitive verbs ; 
concord, 925, 949-972, 2501 b; omis- 
sion, 944-948, 2520; gen. w., 1339- 
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1411; syntax, 1703-2152. See Voices, 
Moods, Tenses, etc. 

Vocative case, 201, 202, 204, 223, 226, 
233, 248, 249, 261; uses, 1283-1288, 
2682, 2684. 

Voice-forms, peculiarities in use, 800- 
818. 

Voiced consonants, 15 a. 

Voiceless consonants, 15 b. 

Voices, three, 355, 356 ; uses, 1703~1758. 
See Active, etc. 

Vowel, declensions, of substs., 204, 
211-239 ; of adjs., 286-290; cons. 
and vowel decl, of adjs., 294-299. 

Stems, w. ¢ in perf. and plup. 
mid. and pass., 404, 407, 409 eand y. 

Suffixes, 859. 

Verbs, defined, 376 ; conjug., 382- 
399, 404, 407, 409 e and w.; fut., 
534; first aor., 543 ; first perf., 557, 
558; tenses, 606; not contracted, 
stems, 607-610; contracted, stems, 
611-613. 

Vowels, the, 4; quantity, 4; pronunc., 
24; vowel change, 27-45 ; compens. 
leneth., see Compensatory lengthen- 
ing; shortening, 39, 40, 148 p.; 
addition, 41; development, 42; dis- 
appearance, 43, 44; assimilation, 45; 
euphony, 46-76; contact, 46; con- 
traction, 48-59; absorption, 56; 
synizesis, 60, 61; crasis, 62-69; 
elision, 70-75; apocope, 75 Db; 
aphaeresis, 76; conss. w., 109-117; 
thematic, see Thematic vowel. See 
Change, Gradation. 


Waut, adjs. of, w. gen., 1429. 

Wanting, vbs. of, w. gen., 13896. 

Warning, expressed by voc., 1284; by 
first pers. sing. of subjv., 1798; by 
wh w. independent subjv. in Hom., 
1802; by od w. fut., 1918; by drws 
or drws uh w. fut. indic., 2218; con- 
dit. w. ef w. fut. indic., 2328, w. dav 
w. subjv., 2828 a. 

Way, advs. of, 346. 

Whole and part, constr. of, 981-985. 
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Whole, gen. of, see Divided whole. 

Will, vbs. of, w. inf., 1869, 1991-1999, 
2719; other constrs. w., 1995; w. 
obj. cl., 2218; w. u4, 2720; w. ov, 
2721, See Desiring. 

Winds, names of, gender, 199a; use 
of article with, 1139. 

Wish, unattainable, expressed by indic. 
w. 0e (poet. atde) or ef yap, 1780; 
by Sedov w. inf., 1781 ; by éBoudduny 
and inf., 1782; by éBovdduny a», 
1789 ; opt. of, 1814-1819 ; expressed 
by Bovdoluny dy, 1827, by ws dv, rls 
dy w. potent. opt, 18382; inf. in, 
2014; summary of forms, 2156; in 


el. introd. by ézel, 2244 ; yw in, 2704, 
2716 ; expressed by vb. of saying 
or thinking. w. wu}, 2723; adda in, 
2784 d; ydp in, 2807; dfra in, 2851, 

Wishing, vbs. of, in fut., 1913. 

Wondering, vbs. of, w. gen., 1405; w. 
el, 2247; w. 8re or ws, 2577, 2687; 
Ww. part., 2587. 


Yes, how expressed, 2680. 

Yes and No questions, see Questions. 
Yielding, verbs of, with dat., 1463. 
Yod, 20. 


Zeugma, 3048, 
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A, pronune., 24; quantity, 4, 170; 
lengthens to @ after e, 1, p, 217, 218, 
484, elsewhere, 28 p., 30 a, 37, 96, 
476 b, 544; lengthens to y, 27, 217, 
435, 446, 484, 487; a:¢-0, 36, 478, 
479, 4838 a; a:@(n):w, 36, 476, 
477 c; from sonant liq. or nas., 35 b, 
482, 573, 840.2, 885.1a; prefixed, 
41; adv. end., 344; added to verb- 
stem, 486 ; at end of first part of epds., 
873 c. 

a, nom. sing. 1 decl., 219. 

4- or av-, priv., 885.1; w. gen., 1428. 

a- or 4-, copul., 885. 4. 

a, for 7 after «, 1, p, 31, 286 a, 484; 
subst.-stems in, 204, 211 ff.; replace 
o-stems in cpds., 872 b. 

G:o:a, 36. 

a (Dor., Aeol.) for 7, 30, 32, 36 d, 738 a, 
214 p 1, Introd. c, nw. 1. 

a, gen. sing. (Dor., Aeol.) 1 decl., 214 
5, 226. 

a, from a < ari, 38. 

a, suff., 858. 1, 859. 2, 859. 3. 

q, 5, pronunc., 25; in aug., 436. 

aa, Ga, ag, aq, for ae, ae; ay, 643. 

&Bporos, 130 pv. 

aya-, pref., 885. 7.- 

ayads, decl., 287 ; comp., 319; adv. 3, 
345. 

ayapat, 488 a, 489 e,f; subjv., opt., 749 
b, 750 b; pres., 725; pass. dep., 812 ; 
w. ace. and gen., 1405; w. ef, 2247. 

*Ayapépvev, voc., 261, 

ayavakréw, w. éri and dat., 1518; w. 
part., 2100 ; w. ef, 2247. 

Gyamrde, W. drt, 2248; w. part., 2100. 


7 


dyyékdo, perf., plup. mid., 407; aug. in 
Hdt., 488d; pers. constr. w. pass., 
1982 a; w. part. or inf., 2106, 2144. 

ayelpw, red., 446; dyéperbar, 425 a v. 

ayivéw, no aug. in Hdt., 438d; ayive- 
pevat, 657. 

&yvoéw, fut. mid. as pass., 808; w. part., 
2106, 

Gyvdpe, aug., 431, 434; plup., 444. 

Gyopevw, aug. in Hdt., 438 d. 

ayopHdev, 342 v. 

aypérepos, 313 b. 

ayxt, Ww. gen. or dat., 1440. 

a&yxod, 1700. 

ayo, 2 aor., 448; as perf., 1940 a; mix. 
aor., 5442p; perf., 446 b, 571; fut. 
inf. in Hom., 661); aug, in Hdt., 
438d; w. gen., 1346; intr., 1709 a; 
&yopar yuvatka, 1721; fut. mid. as 
pass., 809; dye, &yere, W. Subjv. or 
imper., 1010, 1797 a, b; 1886; é&ywr, 
with, 2068 a; cpds. of, 887. 

ayev, decl., 259. 

a@yov(topat, 1726; with pass. mean., 
808, 8138 a; w. oTddwov, 1576. 

a8, suff., 840 b, 5, 845, 863 b, 8. 

aSa, suff., 845. 

aSeddhds, VOC., 233; adj. w. case, 1417. 

aSeds, 44 a. 

GSuxéo, intr., 1709 c; as perf., 1887; 
fut. mid. as pass., 808; w. acc., 1591; 
w. els, pds, 1592; w. part., 2101. 

&Sukos, decl., 289. 

advo, suff., 863 b, 11. 

a8bvaros, ddvvara for -rov, 1003 a, 1052 ; 
w. fut. inf., 1865 d. 

ae to aa, 643. 

7 
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de€déw, no aug. in Hdt., 438 d. 

dei, from aiel, 38. 

aekifo, fut., 539 v. 

Gexalspevos, form, 2071 a. 

dékov, see Ekov, 

aerés, from alerés, 88. 

~ate, 342 a. 

-afw, vbs. in, 866.6; fut. of, 639 d. 

&ndev, decl., 279 c. 

anpe, 724, 741; Hom. forms, 752 p. 

Ap, 259 v, 283. 

*ASAvat, 1005; -ave, 26, 106, 342, 1589, 
~nbev, 842; -nor, 342, 1535; "AOnva, 
-ala, 227 ; ’A@nvaly, 227 v. 

abpoltw, w. efs, 1660 b. 

a8pdos, not contr., 290 e; comp., 316. 

btpéw, W. obj. cl., 2224 a, 

"A0ws, 282 a; ’AGbws, 238 p. 

at, pronunc., 25; in crasis of kcal, 68; 
elided, 74; when short or long for 
accent, 169, 218, 427, 162 n2; aug. 
to y, 485; no aug. in Hat., 438 d. 

-av, pers. end. for -ca, 465 a. 

-ar, inf. end., 469 b. 

al, for ef, 2282 a; af xe, w. subjy. after 
oida, etc., in Hom., 2673. 

Atas, voc., 249 a and p. 

alSéopar, 488 a, 489 c; w. acc., 1595 a; 
w. inf. or part., 2100, 2126; pass. 
dep., 812, 802 v. 

*Alt&ys, 8D; ev (els) "Alda, 
*AiSéo5e, 342 D. 

alSés, decl., 266 and p. 

aiFei, 3 p. 

ave, accent, 186; w. opt., 1815. 

ai€jp, defect., 283. 

AlBioy, decl., 256. 

-auv, dual, 214 p 7. 

-aipe, for -aw, 656. 

-awv, dual, 212. 

ava, suff. 843 b 5, 861. 13. 

aivéw, 488 b. 

aivirropat, dep. as pass., 813. 

-av%, tense-suff., 523 i. 

alvupat, form, 734. 

-atve, Ybs. in, 518, 866. 7. 

até, decl., 256. 

-aios, adj. end., 354 f., 858. 2 a. 
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; aipéw, 529; 2 aor.,431; perf., 435; mid., 

| 1734.1; w. gen. and acc., 1876; w. 

| two accs., 1613; pass., 1742. 

-aipw, vbs. in, 518. 

jatpe, aor., 544 c; w. two accs., 1579; 
intr., 1709 a. 

-ais, Aeol. acc. pl., 214 p 10. 

-ats, -aica, Aeol. part. end., 3805p, 
310 p, 671 pv. 

ais, ator, -aor, dat. pl., 214 p 9, 215 a. 

ats, -ar, -arev, Opt. end., 461 a. 

atra, 113. 

alc@dvopa, mid. dep., 1729; pres. as 
perf., 1885 a; 2 aor. ingress., 1925 a; 
w. acc. or gen., 1361, 13867, 2112 a4; 
w. part. or inf., 1868, 2110-2112, 
2144; w. dre (ws), 2110-2112, 2145. 

-ator, dat. pl., see -ats. 

aicow, w. acc., 1558 a. 

aloxpdés, comp., 318; 
2247. 

aloy%vopor, mid. pass., 815; w. acc., 
1595 a; w. dat., 1595 b; w. éwi and 
dat., 1518; w. part. or inf., 2100, 2126; 
w. obj. cl., 2224 a; w. ei, 2247; fut. 
mid. and pass., 1911; yoxtvOny, as 
mid., 815. ‘ 

-aitrepos, -alratos, 315 a. 

airéw, w. two aces., 1613 ; re rapdé rivos, 
1680; w. ux, 2720. 

airidopor, mid. dep., 810, 1729; w. pass. 
mean., 813; w. gert., 1875. 

altos, W. gen., 1425. 

ax, suff., 864. 4. 

~aki(s), advs. in, 344. 

a&rorovdéw, w. dat., 1524. 

akédovdos, w. gen. or dat., 1417. 

dxovtitw, w. gen., 1350. 

axovw, tenses w. a inserted, 489 e, f; 
2.perf., 446 b, 562 a; mid. fut., 806, 
1728 a; w. gen. or acc., 1361-1866, 
1411, 1465; w. dat., 1366; pres. as 
perf., 1885; w. «5 (xaxGs) a8 pass., 
1598, 1752; w. part. or inf., 2110- 
2112, 2144; w. ari (ds), 2110-2112 ; 
w. 6re, 2395 A, note. 

axpodopat, fut. and aor., 487 a; w. gen., 
1861, 1364, 1411. 


alaxpby, Ww. et, 
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axpos, position w. art., 1172. 

xwv, decl., 305 b; gen. abs., 2071, 
2071 a, 2117 b. 

GAase, adobev, 342 p. 

dAyavés, comp., 318. 

GAadhap, 258 c. 

dAcbopat, as fut., 541 a; aor., 543 v. © 

éAéw, short vow. in tenses, 488 a; tenses 
w. o inserted, 489 b, f. 

GAjGea, -ela, 219. 2 b, 220; 77 adnbeia 
in truth, 1527 b. 

GAnEAs, decl., 292; comp., 313; adrnbes, 
292 a. 

GAnOuvds, 834 d, 858. 12. 

GAteds, decl., 276. 

Gus, wW. gen., 1439 c. 

GAlokopat, aug., 431, 484; stem, 528; 
fut., 486; sec. aor., 682 a, 687; as 
pass. of aip¢w, 1878, 1752; pres. as 
perf., 1887; w. part., 2118, 2114. 

GAAG, 2775-2786, 2654; adN 7, 2654, 
2786; adda (kal), after otx br, etc., 
2763, 2764; ob phy (pévror) ddd4, 
2767, 2921; dddra ydp, 2786, 2816- 
2819; ddAd wév, 2002; GAR wav 34, 
2900; ddArAa pévror, 2786, 2918 a; 
GAG pv, 2786, 2921; ad ody, 2957. 

GAAdrrw, pres., 514; perf., 571; w. 
gen., 1372. 

GAAax dev, -doe, -00, 342. 

GdAdEat, 75 dD. 

GAAnKTOs, 81 D I. 

GAAHAow, decl., 331; use, 1277. 

GAAoVev, -061, -oce, 342. 

GAXolos, w. gen. or dat., 1430. 

Gddopar, mid. dep., 1729; adrro, 9, 
688 ; ddverar, "682 bv. 

Gos, decl., 335; use, 1271-1276 ; &dros 
re kal, 1273, ep. 2980; &Ados Gro, 
etce., 1274; Gro re (4H), 2652; &rrAy, 

- 1527 ¢. 

&AASTPLOS, W. gen. or dat., 1430. 

apa, improper prep., 1701; w. patt., 
2081; aua . kal, 2876. 

apaprdve, w. part., 2101. 

&uBporos, &Bpotos, 1 130 D. 

apé, dpés, apéov, apdy, 
325 pb 4, 


apiv, apey, 








| -éy, in gen. pl., 
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dpetBonar, w. acc., 1591 a. 

Gpetvwv, Gpioros, 819; mean., 319 a. 

ayrdhdopar, pass. dep., 812. 

Gppe, Gppes, Gppe(v), 105 pv, 184 v, 
825 p 1, 3. 

Bavguavesl w. geu., 1357. 

dpés (sometimes printed dyds), 330 p 1. 

Gpive, dydvoya, mean. and constr., 
1376, 1471, 1597, 1734. 2. 

api, apdis, 136 pd, 175 a, n. 1; use, 
1675-1577, 1681. 

aporévvdpe, perf. with pres. mean., 11146, 

apdirtéyo, w. redundant uj, 2740. 

apurept, 1649 a, 

dure Paria, w. redundant 4%, 2740. | 

aporepor, 349 e, 962 a, 1171, 1179. 

dpdorépwbev, -O1, -oe, 342. 

apo, decl., 349 e; with pl. subj., vb. 
in pl. or dual, 962a; w. dual and pl., 
999 ; in pred. position, 1171, 1179. 

av, force, 1762, 1768 b ; position, 1764. 
repeated, 1765; without vb., 1766; 
«ay ef, 1766 b; omitted, 1767; de- 
pendent subjv. w., 1768; w. indic., 
past potent., 1784; w, indic., denot- 
ing unreality, 1786-1789 ; w. iterative 
indic., 1790-1792, 1894, 1933, 2341 ; 
w. fut. indic., 1793; w. anticipatory 
subjv., in Hom., 1810, 2407 a; w. 
subjv., in Hom., in independent sent., 
1818; w. potent. opt, 1822, 1824- 
1834, 2405; w. inf. and part., 1845- 
1849, 2023, 2146, 2270; in final 
clauses, 2201, 2202; in obj. clauses, 
2215, 2216, 2232; w. dere, 2270, 
2277, 2278; apod. without, in unreal 
condit., 2313-2320; in apod. of less 
vivid fut. condit., 2329; w. temp. 
particles, 2399; w amply, 2444-2447, 
2452 ; in indir. disc. , 2600, 2603, 2607, 
2609, 2611. 


| dv, the form, 2283; see ev. 


214 v8. 
av (for dvd, prep.), in Hom., 75 v. 


| &va, for dvdornh, 72 p, 175 DN. 


ava, voc., 72 p, 249 p. 
ava, prep., 354 a, 1675, 1677, 


dvaytyvécke, two aors., 820. 


1682. 
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avaykaios, pers. constr. w., 1982 a. 

avaykn, w. acc, or dat. and inf., 1985 b. 

avatvopar, followed by n7, 2726. 

Gvapipvyoke Tivd Tivos, 1680, 

avaoow, W. gen., 1370; w. loc. dat., 
1537, 1538. 

avev, 1665 a, 1700; w. redund. od, 2753. 

dvéxopat, Ww. part. or inf., 2098, 2127. 

avyp, 180, 262 p; as appos., 986 b. 

&vOpaos, 231; as appos., 986 b. 

aviorypt, tr. and intr. tenses, 819 n. 

-avvip., fut. of vbs. in, 539 c. 

-av%-, tense-suff., 523 b, c. 

dvotyvipt, fut. mid. as pass., 808. 

avri, 175 an. 1, 1073, 1675, 1677, 1683. 

avria, dyriov, improper prep., 1700. 

aviw, 488 a, 500. 1 b and 1 pv, 489 e, f; 
fut., 5389p; dvicas, quickly, 2062 a. 

Gos, pers. construction more common 
w., 1982 a; dédy reve w. inf., 1424. 

afidw, w. ovx, 2692 a; w. uy, 2720. 

am, 75 v. 

arayopetw, w. part., 2098; w. redun- 
dant yj, 2740. 

Gartis, See mas. 

amardaw, 454 a, 809. 

anadickw, redup., 526 ¢. 

Grew, accent of fut., 426 e. 

aarék, 1649 a. 

améxw, form drécxwpuar, 426 f; 
améxopat, w. redundant uj, 2740. 

amirréw, aug., 454a; w. obj. clause, 
2224 a; w. redundant uj, 2740. 

Gad, rare w. dAlyo. and w. numerals, 

+ 1317 a; cpds. of, w. gen., 1884; use, 
1675, 1677-1679, 1684, 1755; mean. 
in epds., 1680. 

GroSlSapnr, mean. of act. and mid., 
1734. 3. 

G@robvyjorke, as pass. of droxrelyw, 1752. 

Grokapve, w. part. or inf., 2144. 

G&rroxptvopar, pass. dep., 812 b, 813. 

adrokaiw, 489 f; mid. fut., 806. 

aarodkelrw, W. part., 2098. 

GroAATpuL, tr. and intr. tenses, 819. 

G&rodoyéopor, pass. dep., 812 b, 813 d. 

G&arrompo, 1649 a. 

amoptw, 4544; dropdouat, 812 ¢. 


and 


t 
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arror Pévvdpt, tr. and intr. tenses, 819. 

Gmroorepéw rid rivos (rivds te), OF Tivl 
tt, 1630; w. redundant pi, 2740. 

a&rropedyo, used as pass. Of drodtw, 1752. 

arsxpy, inflec., 793 a. 

Gate, meaning of act. and mid., 1734. 4. 

arv, prep., 83 p, 1675 a, 1684. 

ap, 2787. 

apa, 2787-2799 ; yap dpa, 2820; 3 dpa, 
2839. 

dpa, interrog. particle, 2650, 2671; dp’ 
ov, apa wh, 2651. 

dpa, confirmative particle, 2800. 

a&paploke, redup., 526 c; sec. aor., 688 ; 
tr. and intr., 820, 821. 

aptoxe, 488 a, 489 e. 

piv, decl., 285. 1. 

“Apys, decl., 285. 2. 

Gpr-, 885. 6. 

aptotos, 319, 319 a. 

apkéw, 488 a, 489 f. 

Gpvéopat, pass. dep., 812; w. redundant 
uj, 2740. 

Gpdw, 488 a. 

appyy, decl., 291 a. 

pv, dptiro, 488 a, 489 f, 500. 1 b, 531. 

-apxos, compounds of, accent, 894 n. 

a@pxe, fut. mid. w. pass. mean., 808; w. 
gen., 1870; w. dat., 1537, 1538 ; dpyo- 
pot, W. gen., 1891; meaning of act. 
and mid., 1734.5; ingress. aor., 1925 ; 
&pxopae w. part. or inf., 2098, 2128, 

-ds, numeral words in, 354 e. 

-ts, for -as, in ace. pl., 162 p 2. 

“Gs, words in, w. -@ in gen., 225; w. 
voc. in -a, 226; parts. in, decl., 306. 
~aot, ~ior, 3d pers. ending, 468 d and pv. 

aot (not), in A stems, loc., 341. 

aopevos, comp., 316 b; pred. use, 1043. 

aooa, 334 vD. 

doce, w. acc., 1558 a. 

aorv, decl., 268 and p 2; accent, 271. 

-arat, -aro, pers. endings, 465 f and v. 

ardép, 2801. 

dre (Gre 84), w. part., 2085 ; omission 
of &»v after, 2117. 

arep, improper prep., 1700. 

arra, 389 ; ér7a, not enclit., 181 b, 334 a. 
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av, pronuuc., 25; aug., 435 (ep. 437) ; 
stems in, 275. 

ad, 2802; 8 ad, 2839. 

avbis, 2802. 

airdp, 2801. 

avre, 2802. 

airika, modifying part. in sense, 2081. 

airds, oblique cases used as pers. pron. 
in Att. prose, 325 d, 328 b, 1171, 1201. 
1a, 1202.1 a, 1204, 1212; decl., 327 ; 
meanings, 328, 1204; crasis, avrés, 
etc., 328 ¢ n.; adrd, etc., introduc. 
following subst., 990; same, attrib. 
position, 1163, 1178, 1204, 1210; seZf, 
pred. position, 1171, 1178, 1176, 1204, 
1206 b; in Hom., 1205, 1211, 1233; 
emphatic (self), 1206-1209; unem- 
phatic adrod, etc., not at beginning 
of sentence, 1218, 1217, 1228 a; em- 
phatic or reflex. w. other prons., 1233- 
1237; dat. w. 6 adrés, 1500; adrois 
avipdor, ete., 1525. 

_ abatpéopal tivd rivos (revds Te), or Tel 
zt, 1630;, w. redundant yu, 2741. 

adtyus, aug., 450; w. redund. 44, 2741. 

a&ducvéopar, w. perf. sense, 1886. 

Gx Sopar, 488 b, 489 e, 812, 1911; w. ei, 
2247; w. part., 2100. 

axpt, 72 c, 1700, 2383. 

-aw, vbs. in, pres. part., 310; conjug. of 
pres. and imperf., 385; pres. system, 
499, 522 ; inflec., 635-657 ; in dialects, 
642-653 ; denominatives, 866. 1; fre- 
quentatives and intensives, 867; de- 
sideratives, 868. 

-Gowv, -Gv, in gen., 214 p 8, 287 pv. 


B, bef. dental stop, 82; bef. u, 85; bef. 
vy, 88; developed between yu and p 
(or A), 130. 

Balve, 488 c, 489 b, f; sec. aor., 551, 
682 a, 682 v, 683 a, 684 a, 687; perf. 
subjv., 693; sec. perf., 704a and bp; 
mid. fut., 806; tr. and intr. tenses, 
819; perf. w. pres, mean., 1946, 

BaéddAw, 521, 682 v, 688, 711 d. 

Bactreds, 275, 277, 278; w. and with- 
out article, 1140. 
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PeArtwv, BArioros, 319; mean., 319 a. 

Prdfopat, dep. w. pass. mean., 813; w. 
acc., 1591 a; as pass., 1742. 

Bis, 687; fut. mid. w. act, mean., 806. 

Prdrre, w. acc., 1462, 1591 a. 

Bodw, 489 ¢; mid. fut., 806 ; w. ux}, 2720. 

Bonbéw, w. dat., 1592. 

Boppas, form, 117; decl., 227. 

BotAopat, aug., 430; Bovdre, 628 ; pass. 
dep., 812; éSovdduny (dv), expressing 
wish, 1782, 1789; Bove, BovrecGe be- 
fore delib. subjv., 1806; Bovdoluny dv, 
expressing wish, 1827; w. fut. inf., 1869. 

Bots, decl., 275. 

Bpords, 130 D. 

Pivéw, fut., 488 c; w. o, 489 d, f. 


T, nasal, 15 a, 19 a, 22, 81, 84, 92; be- 
fore dental stop, 82; before yu, 85; 
for 8, dial., 132 p; suffixes w., 864. 

yoko, decl., 285. 3. 

yapéo, mean. of act. and mid., 1734. 6. 

yap, 2803-2820 ; ob yap dhdd, 2767,2786 ; 
GANG yap, 2786, 2816-2819 ; )( yoo, 
2833 ; 84 ydp, 2840 ; 4 ydp, 2865 ; yap 
ody, 2958. 

yé, 181 d, 2821-2829 ; yj} rl ye, 2763 € ; 
GAG... Ye, 2786; adda YE Tou (rol 
ye), 2786 ; yé uév, 2902; cal phy... 
"ye, 2921, 

yéyn9a, Ww. part., 2100, 

yeivopnat, tr. and intr. tenses, 820. 

~yelos, ~yews, compounds in, 888 e. 

yeddo, 488 a, 489 e, f; yeddw, 641 Dd, 
643 w.; mid. fut., 806; dramat. aor., 
1937. 

yéAus, decl., 257 p, 285. 4. : 

yi, in Hdt., 227 p; omitted, 1027 b, 1302. 

-yt, deictic suff., 333 g. 

ylyvopat, 573, 704 b; copulative, 917 a; 
periph. w., 1710, 1754, 1964; as pass. 
of rlxrw, 1752 ; pres. as perf., 1887 ; 
part. as pred. adj. w., 2091. 

yuyvéokw, 489 c, 681-687, 806; of past 
and pres. combined, 1885a; perf. as 
pres., 1946; w. part. or inf., 2106, 
2129. 

yivopar, 89. 
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yivaoko, 89. : 

yvdéun, implied, 1027 b ; yrduny Arraobae 
and vikdy yvdbunv, 1576, 

yodv, 2830-2833. 

ypats, decl., 275; in Hom., 275 p 2. 

ypadty, w. vbs. of judicial action, 1377, 
1576. 

ypddu, act. )( mid., 1734. 7; yvpdder@al 
Tiva Ypadyy, 1576; pass., 1742. 

yun, decl., 285. 6. 


A, bef. dental stop, 83; bef. u, 86; de- 
veloped, between v and p, 130; for 8, 
dial., 182 p; suffixes w., 863 b. 

Sai, 2848. 

Saivtps, 489 e. 

Sdxpvov, decl., 285. 7. 

Saxpto, 500. 1a; w. acc., 1595 a. 

Sapynpt, fut. dapzdw, 589 dD; Sdupas, 
747 p 4, : 

Savelf{o, act. )( mid., 1734, 8, 

Sapbdave, fut, mid. w. act. mean., 806. 

Sabre, 2845. 

8é, 2655, 2834-2839; cal... dé, 2891; 
bev... d€, 2008-2916 ; otre... 8, 
2947; 3° of, 2959; ré.. . 5é, 2981. 

S€8.a, 7038. 

-8e, enclit., 181 d, 186, 342 and a, 1589. 

Se-Bi(k)-ckopar, welcome, 526 © D. 

Set, contr., ‘397 a, 6512; quasi-impers., 
933 b, 1985 ; w. gen. of quantity, 1899 ; 
w. dat. of pers. and gen. of thing, 
1400, 1467; w. ace. of pers. and gen. 
of thing, 1400; w. acc. of thing, 1400; 
28ex, of pres. or past time, 1774-1779, 
1905, 2318-2315; Ye dv, 23815; w. 
ace. and inf., 1985b; neg. w., 2714 b. 
See 8é0. 

SelSo, 708 p; w. acc., 1595 a; dédocxa, 
w. redund. 4%, 2741. 

Selkvopr, 308, 418, 422, 571,733,744-767 ; 
w. part. or inf., 2106, 2130. 

Seiva, decl. and use, 336, 1180. 

Seivdv, w. ef, 2247, 

SévSpov, decl., 285. 8. 

SeEirepos, Mean., 313 b. 

S03, ducl., 285. 9. 

Sépy, 218 a, 
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Sépxopat, 812; form Zdpaxov, 128 v. 

Seopds, 6, ra Seopa, 281. 

Sevrepatos, pred. use of, 1042 a. 

Sexopar and Séxopar, 127 and v; dedéto- 
pac, 580 dD; mid. dep., 818c; dramat. 
aor., 1987. 

So and Séopat, contr., 897 a; ddouar, 
pass. dep., 812; ddov, copula omitted 
w., 944 b; dé, lack, w. gen., 1897; 
déouar, constr. W., 1398 ; Séouar, w. fut. 
inf., 1869; dé, pers. constr., 1983; 
déov, acc. abs., 2076 a. See Sef. 

Séo, bind, 897 a, b,'488 c. 

8n, S4zrore, w. indef. pron., 839 e ; 2840— 
2847 ; ob 34, ob 34 rov; 26611; adda 
64, 2786; yap 54, 2820; yap 8% mov, 
2820 ; 58 54, 2889 ; nal 34, 2847; # dx, 
2865; xal 5) Kal, 2800; per 34, 2899, 
2900 ; 6% ofv, 2960. 

Sidev, 2849, 

SiAés dori, W. O72 OF part., SAAby éore W. 
rt, 1982 Ww. 5AAbs elus, W. part., 2107 ; 
6, elpe bri, 2584 ; SHdov Gre (Sndovdr), 
without vb., 2585. 

Syrdo, 385, 387, 392, 809; w. part. or 
inf., 2106, 2181. 

-Syv, advs. in, 344, 

Sjov, 2850. 

Sra, 2851 ; ody S470, 2960, 

-&t, deictic suff., 333 g. 

64, no anastrophe, 175 a y.1; in cpds., 
1648, 1680; use, 1675, 1676, 1678, 
1679, 1685, 1755. 

Siaylyvopar, Ww. part., 2097; a» omitted 
w., 2119. 

Sidyo, intr., 1709 a; w. part., 2097. 

Siddoxes, w. gen. or dat., 1417. 

Starpéw, w. two accs., 1626. 

Sidketpar, w. adv., in periph., 1438. 

Siadréyopar, pass. dep., 812. 

Stadrelare, w. part., 2098. 

Stapéve, w. part., 2097. 

Stavogopar, pass. dep., 812; w. inf, 
1869, 1992 a; w. uh, 2728 a. 

Siampd, 1649 a, 

SiareAéw, w. part., 2097; &» omitted w., 
2119. . 

Siddopos, w. gen., 1430; w. dat., 1480, 
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SiSdoko, 99, 808; w. ace., 1579. 

-8:8packe, 687; fut. mid., 806. 

SlSwpr, 307, 416, 421, 488 c, 726, 744-767. 

Stéx, 1649 a. 

Sixdlo, dixcdferdal rivl revos, 1876 ; dixd- 
ge Slenv, dixdferGar Sleny tivl, 1576, 
1734. 9. 

Slkavos, pers. construction w., 1982 a; 
w. éorlom., 944 0; Slav Fv w. and 
w’t éy and inf., 1774, 1774 a. 

8ixy, implied, 1027 b; dlkny w. vbs. of 
judicial action, 1877, 1878 ; 6¢XAiwxdyw 
Slknv, 1576; vikdw Sixny, 1576; rhw 
(rhvopac) Slenv, 17384. 18 ; dlxny dobvai, 
as pass. of fmusoby, 1752 ; dlxp, 1527b; 
dlxny, improper prep., 1700. See &- 
xéfLo, Sido. 

Stkds, 354 D. 

810, suff., 863 b 5. 

Avoviora, defect., 288. 

Sidaep, 2240. 

Sidtt, 2240, 2578, 

Sirrdés, double, 354 d. 

BSixa, and 8x44, 354 p, 1097 b, 1700. 

Subd, 394, 641 v. 

Sidka, dudxw Gavdrov, 1874; dudKkw ypa- 
phy tiva, 1576. 

Sor0l, S010, in Hom., 349 p. 

Soxéw, I seem, pers. constr., 1983; I be- 
lieve, 1983 a; dox& por, 1467 a, 1992¢; 
doxet w. inf., 1983 a, 1985; doxe? pot 
twa édOetv, rare for Soxe? tls por éd- 
Oety, 1983 a; SoxG, Soxe? por, I have 
amind to, w. pres. or aor. inf., 1998; 
ov dox&, 2692 a; w. wh, 2726. 

Soxtpatw, with part. or inf., 21382. 

&pos, omitted after certain preps., 1302. 

-Sov, advs. in, 344. 

Sdpu, decl., 285. 10. 

Spards, -Saptos, 128 pv. 

Spdw, 489 b, e, f, 641; w. acc., 1591 a. 

Spdcos, gender of, 232 d. 

Sivapar, 488 c, 489 g, 812; pres. subjv. 
and opt., 424 c, nw. 2, 749 b; w. 
superl., 1086 a; w. fut. inf., 1869. 

Suvarés, personal constr. w., 1982 a; 
w. éort om., 944 c; w. inf., 2001; 
acc. abs., 2076 c. 
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Sto, 349; w. pl., 349 a, 962 a; with 
dual and pl., 999. 

Sue-, cpds., 103 a, 105, 885. 3, 898 ¢; 
aug. of vbs. cpd. w., 452. 

Svoxepaive, w. acc., 1595 a; w. dat., 
1595 b. 

Bbw, 230, 418, 682 D, 685 pv, 687, 758 bp; 
quantity of v, 500. 1a and 1p; tr.and 
intr. tenses, 819, 

8dpov, decl., 231. 


E, sign, 2a; name, 1b; pronune., 24; 
interch. w. 7, 27, 36, 87 p 2, 39, 
278, 435, 446, 534, 543, 788 b, 887; 
lengthens to e:, 96, 100, 102, 544; syll. 
aug., 429, 431, 444; them. vow. in 
indic., 456, in Hom. subjv., 457 p; 
expelled in weak stems, 36, 44 b, 262, 
476 a, bef. vow., 44 a, from -éea, 
-éeo, 650 a; prefixed, 41; added to 
vb.-stem, 485, in forming cpds., 882 ; 
€:0, 229b; €:0: a, 36, 483 a, 831 b; 
e:n:o, 36, 831 a; c€:0:4, 483 b; 
dial. for a, 7, 0, 4, &, 38 v. 

é, pers. pron., 181 a, 187 n. 1. 

-ea, for -yv, 214 v 6. 

ea, from ya, 34. 

dv, iv, dv, 1768 a, 2283, 2247, 2323, 
2336, 2387; if haply, 2354; éay cal, 
kal édy, 2369-2381 ; éay ov, 2696, 2698 ; 
éay dpa, 2796, 2797 ; dav re (Av re, dv 
Te), 2852 a. 

éavrod (atrof), decl., 329; uses, 1218- 
1237, 1201. 2a, 1202.2 a. See ebay 
atrday. 

éaw, 431, 438d; mid. fut. as pass., 808 ; 
ok édw, 2692 a. 

éyyvaw, aug., 453 a; eyyvGuar uy, 2726, 

éyybs, comp. of, 345 b ; for adj., 1097 b ; 
w. gen. or dat., 1439, 1440, 1700; 
improper prep., 1700. 

tye(pw, 446, 549, 693, 705, 819. 

éykadéw revi and rf rem, 1471. 

ty, éyb(v), 184 pd, 825 p 1; enclit. 
forms, 181 a; you and éyod, etc., 187¢e 
N. 2, 325 a, 1192; decl., 325; éywye, 
etc., 825 b; imaginary person, 1193, 

@édw, w. inf., 1869, 1992 a. 
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é0ev, 181 b, 325 p 1. 

fo, aug., 431. 

ea, diphth., 5; genuine and spurious, 6, 
25; pronunc., 25; for e in verse, 
28 p; e:or:e, 86, 477, 555 b, 564, 
576, 586 c, 738, 831 a; by com- 
pens. length. for e, 37; in aug.,.485, 
437 ; instead of redup., 445; loses z, 
43, 270 b. 

el, proclit., 179 ; w. opt., to express wish, 
1815; domep (4) ef, 2087 a, 2478- 
2480 ; ws ef (re), 2087 b, 2347, 2481- 
2485 ; in caus, cl., 2246, 2247 ; condit., 
2282, 2283, 2328, 2329, 2336, 2339, 
2340 ; ef yap, 1780, 1781, 1815, 1816 ; 
ef uh, ef 52 ph, ef ph bid (el), w. vb. 
omitted, 2346; ef 3 dye, 2348; ef and 
opt. w. dy, 2353; if haply, 2354; e 
kal, kal ef, 2369, 2374-2381 ; in ind. 
quest., 2671; ef xe, w. subjv. w. vbs. 
of knowing, etc., in Hom., 2673; ei 
.. «4% (elre), 2675 ; ef ob, 2696, 2698— 
2701; ef &pa, 2796, 2797; mhhv el, 
2966 a. 

-e. and -y, inflectional endings, 628. 

-er, advs. in, 344. 

eva, Substs. in, 219. 2 a and b. 

-eas and -ats, in opt., 461 a, 668 and pv. 

elSov, 72 p, 424 b, 431, 529; w. part., 
2112 a; w. ei, 2354 b. 

-elnpev and -etpev, in opt., 675 a. 

el8e (alge) or el yap, w. indic., 1780, 
1781 ; w. opt., 1815, 1816. 

elkafw, aug., 487; rl rim, 1469. 

elxos, Copula omitted w., 944 b ; aor. inf. 
preferred w., 1868 b; eixés éor., w. 
uh, 2726 ; eixds Rv, 1774, 1905, 2313. 

ely, enclit. forms, 181 c, 181 pv, 4244; 
accent Zo71, when used, 187 b; forms, 
768-772, cp. 463, 464, 466, 747 p 1; 
fut. mid. w. act. mean., 806; copula- 
tive, 917 a; forms, often omitted, 944, 
2416-2119; efya. redundant w. pred. 
noun, 1615 ; w. part. forming periph., 
1961, 1962; w. part. as pred. adj., 
2091; »v w. adjs. and verbals of un- 
fulfilled obligation, 1774; gen. w., 
1308, 1504; dat. w., 1476 ; 8» acc. abs., 
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2076 c; éxdy elvai, 2012 ¢ ; ort, quasi- 
impers., 1985; Zor doris, eloty of, 
2513; tori Sv, ete, 2514; ori ob, 
etc., 2515; otk goriy &s, etc., 2551, 
2552, 2557. See ebeore. 

et, forms, 773-776, cp. 463 d p, 747 pl, 
2; qs, 464c0D; mean., 774,'1880; ra 
w. hort. subjv., 1797 a; w. impert., 
1836. 

ely, elvt, 1687. 

-eva (Aeol. -evyw), vbs. in, 519. 

eto, 325 p 1. 

ero (om. -eor), suff., 842. 5. 

~etos, 846 f, 858. 2. 

elarep, 2246, 2379. 

elroy, efré accent, 424 b; elrduevar and 
elrépev, in Hom., 680 p; sec. aor., 
649; elré of more than one person, 
1010 ; command, w. inf. ;.1992 c, 1997, 
2017 ; say, w. dre or ws, 2017 ; say, - 
w. inf., 2017 y.; as (%ros) elmezv, 
2012 a, b. 

elpye, constr. of inf. w., 2744; yf, 2740. 

elpyxa, 445, 529. 3. 

-epo (Aeolic -eppw), vbs. in, 519. 

els (és), 179, 180 b; use, 854 a, 1675, 
1686 ; els robro ddixécOas, etc., 1825; 
els bre (xe), els 5 (Ke), és 8, és 08, 2383 
oO. N. 

eis, decl., 349; eis dufp, 1088. 

-es, adjs. in, 299; parts. in, 307. 

etrw (ow), improper prep., 1700. 

elra, 2082, 2653. 

ere, accent, 186; efre . . . etre, 2675, 
2852-2855 ; w. dpa, 2799, 2855; ere 
ofy, 2961. 

-ew, Vbs. in, 650 b. 

ék, 82 cn. 2, 1383 a, 1386. See é€. 

éxds, 1097 b, 1700. 

ékaovos, 337; w. pl. verb, 951; in 
appos. to pl. subj., 952; w. and w’t 
art., 1171, 1179; ws éxaeros, 2997. 

éxdtepos, 337, 952, 1171, 1179, 

éxatépwOev, improper prep., 1700. 

€xet, 341, 346; exeier, 346. 

éxetvos, 325 d, 333; use, 1238-1261, 990, 
1171, 1176-1178, 1201. 1 b, 1202. 1b; 
for repeat. rel., 2517. 
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éxetoe, 346. 

éxdelrrw, With acc., 1597. 

éxovcos, pred. use, 1043. 

éxrtrrw, as pass., 1752. 

éxtds, 1700 ; éxrds ov, 2753. 

éxdv, 305 b; comp., 323; pred. use, 
1043; éxdy efvar, 2012 c; a part., 
2071, 2117 b. 

eda, suff., 860. 1. 

Bdrrov, Adioccev, 319, 319 b; w. or 
w't #, 1074. 

ative, 488 a, 489 f, g; tr. and intr., 
1709 a. 

&éyxo, perf. mid., 407; w. part., 2106. 

ko, 431, 488 a. 

ela, w. part., 2098. 

"EAAnv, as adj., 986a; “EAAqvixdy, w. 
art., 996, 1024. 

' &lf{o, 866. 6; w. dat., 1517; w. inf., 
1868 a, 2580; w. as, 2580; w. wi, 
2726. 

&nls, decl., 257. 

-€savrot, decl., 329; use, 1199. 2 a, 
1200. 2 d, 1218-1237. 

&pé0ev, 325 1; ever airs, 329 pv. 

épeto, eudo, épéos, éped, duets, 325 v. 

euéw, 488 a, 489 f; mid. fut., 806. 

épewvtot, etc., 329 v. 

éuiv, 325 p 4, 

éppéve, constr., 1549. 

él BovrAopéves éorl, construction, 1487. 

éuds, decl., 330 ; use, 330 a, 1182, 1183, 
1196-1199, 1203. 

épots, 325 p 4. 

éwtretpos, decl., 289 a; w. gen., 1419. 

eparrlrdnpe, 727 5 €urlrAnh, 751 v. 

éprelrrpne, 727. 

epro8dv, 341; w. ur}, 2740. 

éprpoobev, improper prep., 1700. 

év, in epds., 91-95, 101 a, 449 a, 727; 
proclit., 179, 180 b; é» rots, bef. a 
superl., 1089 ; uses, 1511, 1542, 1675, 
1679, 1687; w. dat. of place and time, 
1534, 1536, 1541, 1542; epds. of, w. 
dat., 1544-1550; év dé, 1641; w. dat. 
for els w. acc., 1659. 

-ev, inf. end., 469 a, 469 v. 

-ev, for -noav, 590 a v, 673 a. 
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ev (nom. -nv), suff., 861.15. 

~evat, inf. end., 489 Nn. 1, 469 v, 685, 
699, 760. 

évavriov, improper prep., 1700. 

évavridopar, pass. dep., 812 ; w. 47, 2740. 

évavrlos, opposite, with gen., 1426. 

évavhifopor, pass. dep., 812 a. 

évbehs, 292 d. 

évera, tvexev (elvexa, elvexer), enclit. 
prons, after, 187 ex.2; postpositive, 
1665 a, 1700; motive expressed by, 
1679, 

évepGe, improper prep., 1700. 

évOa, 342 b, 346, 346 a, 2498 ; instead 
of rel. pron., 2499. 

év0dSe, 346. 

évOaira, in Hdt., 126 p, 346 v 1. 

évOev, 346, 346 a, 2498. 

év0évBe, 346, 

évdetrev, in Hdt., 126 v, 346 v1. 

évOtpdopar, pass. dep., 812, 813 d; w. 
gen., 1857; w. obj. cl., 2224 a, 

évl, for év, 175 b, 1687. 

évt, for verrs, €vecot, 175 b and v. 

évvodw, w. part., 2106; w. obj. cl., 
2224 a; évvodopac, 812. 

evvopr, 105 a, 489d, 523 fn. 1. 

-evvopt, fat. of some vbs. in, 5389 c; 
stem, 730. 

-evvw, pres. in, 519 v. 

évoxAéw, aug., 451; w. dat., 1461. 

évoxos, With gen. or dat., 1425. 

evr (nom. -ets), suff., 868. 3. 

évrad0a, 346, 2080. 

évretiderv, 346. 

évrés, improper prep., 1700. 

évrpéropat, give heed to, w. gen., 1357. 

éé, in cpds., 104; bef. vow., 186; pro- 
clitic, 179 ; accented, 180b ; bef. aug., 
449 a; w. superl, ete., 1317 a; use, 
1675, 1677-1679, 1688, 1765. See é. 

err, quasi-impers., 1985. 

éqv, w. and wt dv, 1774, 2313, 2315, 

é€ijs, 341; w. gen. or dat., 1437, 1440. 

é€év, 2076 a. 

ew, improper prep., 1700. 

0, €0, éo7, 181 p, 325 v1, 1195. 

€0, €ou to ev, 59 p 2, 465 b v. 
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eo, suff., 858. 4; stems in, 235. 

fouxa, 444 b, 573, 693, 696, 704 d and p; 
pers. constr. w. inf., 1983; w. part., 
2089 c; w. part. or inf., 2106, 2133. 

éopya, in Hom., 561 p. 

és, in Hom., 330 p 1 and 2. 

06, éots, 325 pv 4. 

ératvéw, 489i; mid. fut., 806 ; dramat. 
aor., 1937, 

éwav, 1768 a, 2399 a. 

érravop0du, aug., 451. 

éraccirepos, in Hom., 320 pv. 

émei, w. aor. for plup., 1943; in causal 
cl., 2240 ; in temp. cl., 2383 n; w. force 
of although, 2244, 2380; and éei 
mparov (raxicTa), 2383 B; ézel ody, 
2964 a. 

éreaSdv, 1768 a, 2399 a. 

érei8y, w. aor. for plup., 1943 ; in causal 
cl., 2240; in temp. cl., 2383 B; dread} 
TéxioTa, 2383 B. 

éretpr, accent of fut., 426 e. 

érara, w. part., 2080, 2082; xdrera, 
2653. 

éweire, in temp. cl., 2383 Bw. 1. 

érfkoos, w. gen. or dat., 1421. 

émhy, 1768 a, 2399 a. 

él, 1675-1677, 1689, 350d; vbs. cpd. 
with, w. gen., 1884, w. dat., 1544; 
1550. 

émPovredw, fut. mid. as pass., 808. 

érbtpéo, w. gen., 1349. 

émudavOdvopar, w. gen. or acc., 1358; 
w. part. or inf., 2106, 2134. 

émudeitra, Ww. acc., 1597 ; w. part., 2098. 

émipAdcopat, 812; w. gen., 1356 ; w. obj. 
c}., 2210-2212. 

émiopkéw, W. acc., 1596. 

érigtapat, 450, 812; w. part. or inf., 
2106, 2189; w. nH, 2727, 2730. 

émurté\dw, pass. constr. of, 1748. 

émrdattw, pass. constr. of, 1748. | 

émirqSeos, in pers. constr., 1982 a. 

éruripde rivl and rl rem, 1471. 

émutpémw, pass. constr. of, 1748; w. 


| 
i 
| 
1 





part. or inf., 1992 c, 2144. 
érubneplte, -opat, 1734. 10. ; 
éropat, w. gen. or dat., 1417. : : 
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eros, as Eros elretv, 2012 a. 

érpidpny, 424 c w. 2, 749 b. 

épdw, 488 a, 489 @, f. 

épeBevvds, 105 v. : 

tpeirrw, 446 v, 820. 

épt-, 885. 6. 

‘Epps, decl., 227. 

-€ppw, pres. in, 519 p. 

éppwpévos, comp., 316 b. 

épon, 220. 

éptxa, followed by 4}, 2741. 

éptw, 488 b, 489 d, f, 500. 1 v. 

epxopar, dé, accent, 424 b; sec. perf., 
460 e, 565, 705; relation to elu, 774, 
1880 ; as fut., 1881; as perf., 1886; 
w. dat., 1485; w. part., 2099. 

pws, decl., 257 p, 285. 11. 

és (els), see els. 

és (nom. -os), suff., 840 a 8, 841. 1, 
865.9; (nom. -7%s, -és), suff., 858. 5, 
865. 9, 834d; eo stems, 263-265, 292.” 

tr Oia, 488 a, 500. 2; fut. dona, 541; w. 
gen., 1355 a. 

-exbwv, -oobwv, 456 a. 

-ooa, adjs. in, 114 a. 

-erot, dat. pl., 250 p 2. 

érre, 2383. 


| -errepos, -erratos, 316. 


érxatos, 320 a, 1172. 


| repos, crasis of, 69; w. and w’'t art., 


387; and &Ados, 1271, 1271 a, 1272. 

ev, 5, pronunc., 25; ev:ov:v, 36, 477 b, 
565, 576, 586 c, 831 a; aug., 435; 
subst.-stems in, 275; for eo dial., 
59 p 2, 465 b, pv; loses v, 48, 270 b, 
278, 503. 

ed, comp., 345; aug. of vbs. begin. w., 
452; w. éxw intr., 1441, 1709 b; w. 
mwpérrw intr., 1709 b; w. row (Adyw) 
and acc., 1591 a, b, w. part., 2101 ; 
eb dxobw (rdoxw) as pass. of ef déyw 
(mwoéw), 1598, 1752. 


‘ed, 6, 181 v, 325 p 1, 2, 1195. 


ev (nom. -e’s), suff., 839 a 5, 843 a 1, 
844. 1. 


, dade, 123 dD. 


edbaipov, decl., 293. 
eveAms, decl., 291 a, 292. 
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evepyeréw, W. acc., 1591 a. 
eb0ds, e006, 186a, 1700, 2081; edods 
. kal, 2169. 
edhaPéopar, 812; w. acc., 1595a; w. 
obj. el., 2210 b, 2224 a; w. inf., 
2210 b; w. redund. 4%, 2740. 
edhoyéw, W. acc., 1591 b. 
eiploka, eveé, accent, 424 b; aug., 487; 
w. part. or inf., 2113, 2114, 2135. 
edptoma, 214 pn 4. 
-ets, substs. in, decl., 275-278. 
eSre, 2240 a; 2883 a, N. 3, 2468 a. 
edxapts, decl., 291 a. 
* Hxopor, 813d; aug., 435, 437 ; w. dat. 
and acc., 1471. 
-eve, vbs. in., 866.4; mean. of mid., 
1728 b. 
eéeftis, W. gen. or dat., 1437, 1440. 
epiepar, w. fut. inf., 1869. 

. éhopaw, W. part., 2103. 

éd’ g, ef’ re, introducing proviso, 2279. 

go, form ésxory, 426 b, 460 e, 549, 
687, ingress., 1925 a; éoxdpuny as 
pass., 802 », 1735 b; #Eouar as pass., 
808 ; two futs. of, meaning, 1911; w. 
adv. and gen., 1441; w. adv. in 
periph., 1438; intr., 1709 b; forms 
periph. w. aor. part., 599 b, 1963; 
w. subst. equiv. to pass. vb., 1753; 
w. inf.,2000a; w. redund. ny, 2740; 
exwv, continually, 2062 a, with, 2068 a; 
rl €xwv, 2064 b; odk Exw, constr, of, 
2646, 2668 d; dist. from mid., 1784. 
11; exoua: w. gen., 1391. 

-eo, vbs. in, decl. of pres. part., 310; 
conjug. of pres. and imperf., 385, 
397; pres. system of, 499, 522; in- 
fiec. of, 635-657 ; in Hom., 650; in 
Hdt., 651; in Doric, 654; in Aeolic, 
656 ; denom., 866. 2. 

ew, from 70, 34, 214 p 5 b and 8, 238 c, 
278, 641 pv, 

~ew, gen., 163 a, 214 v5. 

fwda, e600, Ewev, 444 bv. 

-éov, gen., 39 D, 214 pv 8, 287 p. 

éws, w. aor. for plup., 1948 ; in temporal 
cl., 2883, of purpose, 2418-2421 ; sum- 
mary of constrs , 2422-2429, 


167 


| €ws, decl., 228 d, 266 v. 
éovrod, 68 1, 329 v. 


F, see Digamma. 


Z, 21,116; pronune. of, 15 a, 26. 
fa-, 885. 8; ep. 1685. 

-fe, expressing motion toward, 342. 
Ledyvdpr, 524 a, 733, 742, 746 p, 752 D. 
Zeds, decl., 285. 12; omitted, 934 a, 
{éw, 488 a, 489 f. 

{ndtow, w. gen., 1405. 

{ypisa, fut. mid. as pass., 809. 

-to, vbs. in, 508-512. 

{ovvdps, 489 b, d, f; stem, 731. 

{ds, Lads, 289 v. 


H, sign, 2 a, 14; pronunc., 24; inter- 
changed w. ¢, 27, w. a, 27; for orig. 
a, 30, Intr. C, x. 4; in nouns, for 
Att. a, after «, «, p, 30 pb 2; inter- 
changed w. w and ¢ ora, 36, 738 a, b, 
831; length. from e, 87 p 2; in nom. 
of a-stems, in Jon., 214 p 2; as aug., 
433, 436. See a, ©. 

n/e, tense-suff., 455. 9. 

y, (1) comp. (than), 2863, 972; after 
comp., 1069-1075, 1080; 4 xard after 
comp., 1079; # (ware, &s) w. ink, 
1079, 2007; # ply, 2457; apdrepor 
(wpboOer, mpv) %, 2458-2460; adrN #, 
2777-2779 ; 4 kal, 2862; rrAny #, 29664. 
(2) disjunc. (etther, or): rérepov (ré- 
Tepa) . .. #, 2650 ; 7 alone, 2657, 2856, 
971; 4 (#2)... % (Fe), 2661, 2675 e; 
Hh... H, 2852 a, 2856 ; dre... HLH... 
ere, 28545 2... 7é, Te... Hy 2989. 

q. or, 2661, 2676 e. 

4, interrog., 2650, 2866; é\N #, 2786; 

asseverative, 2864 ; 4 (07, kal, mov), 

2865; pa, 2800; 4 ydp, 2805 b, 

2865; F phy, 2865, 2921; % pév, 2902. 

diphth., 5; pronunc., 25. 

where, 346 p 2. 

rel. adv., which way, as, 346, 2498 ; 

to strengthen superl., 1086 ; introduc. 

clauses of comp., 2463; used instead 

of rel. pron., 2499. 

-q and -et, inflectional endings, 628. 


b 
1 
+. 

th 
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ayéopat, 818; w. dat., 13871, 1557, 153 
W. 4H, 27238, 

45é, 2867. 

Se, accent, 164 a. ‘ 

48n, w. part., 2080; #6n... xal, 2876. 

HSopar, 812; rarely w. gen., 1855; w. 
acc. of person, 1595 b ; w. dat., 1595 b; 
w. part., 2100 ; dramatic aor., 1937. 

Hdvve, 489 h, 518 G. 

H8%s, decl., 297. 

née, Re, 2661. 

-fkeos, compounds in, w. gen., 1421. 

Heo, w. adv. and gen., 1441; pres. for 
perf., 1886. 

HAlkos, correl., 340; attracted, 2532. 

par, 720 a n., 724, 789. 

apap, decl., 258 c. 

jpelov, hpéov, Huéas, 325 vp 1, 2. 

-npevar, inf. ending, 657. 

hpépa, implied, 1027 b. 

hpéerepos, decl., 330; force of ending, 
313b; w. and without article, 1182, 
1188, 1196a; equiv. to gen. of pers. 
pron., 1196; reflex. and non-reflex., 
1200, 1208; Auérepos adr dy, 1200.2 b, 
1203 b and x. 

jpl, say, 792. 

hpt-, 885. 2. 

hply, hpds, 326 £ 

Hiptovs, in fractions, 353 ; position, 1173. 

Fos, 346 p 2, 2883 a n. 3. 

Hpov, qpLv, yas, 325 f. 

Hav (inGr, cpdv) atrdv, 1234. 

4v, the form, 2283. See dv. 

-nv, inf. ending, 469 p, 6382 pn, 661 n, 
680 p, 699 p; aor. ending, 802, 803. 

jvixa, 346, 2383 a. 

No, 10, becoming ew, ea, 34. 

ep, introduc. clauses of comp., 2463. 

fs, in nom. pl. of words in -evs, 277 b. 

-ns, proper naines in, decl., 263-265, 
282 aN.; compound nouns in, 888 ¢. 

~ns, ~€s, compound adjs. in, 888 b, 893 b. 

re... are, w. subjy. in Hom., 2852 a. 

Fro, 2858. 

Arrdopar, dep., 812; w. dat., gen., or 
ové and gen., 1402, 1493 a ; of endur- 
ing result, 1887; w. part., 2101. : 


3 | Wrrev, foo, comp., 
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319; mean., 3194 
andb; #rrov w. positive, 324. 

ny, diphth., 5, 5 b, 25; pronunc., 25. 

hire, in clauses of comp. (Epic), 2468 a. 

ixt (Epic), w. local clauses, 2498. 


@, pronunc., 15 b, 16, 26; before dental 
stop, 83; before uw, 86; changed to r 
in redup., 125 a; for 7, dial., 132 p; 
addition of, in pres. stem, 490; suf- 
fixes w., 863 c. 

Savdrov, W. xpivw, Tiudw, etc., 1374. 

Odarw, 125 g and w., 594. 

Bappéw, w. ace., 1595 a; 
1595 b. 

Bavpdtw, 806 ; w. ef, 2247 ; w. dri, 2248; 
w. él, 2248; w. part. or inf., 2144, 
2587 b ; followed by depend. question, 
2587 b. 

0, 184 D, 342 b; in ef6e (atde), 186 ; -Qev, 
342. 

Gedopar, mid. dep., 813 c. 

@éders, GéXere, before delib. subjv., 1806. 

Béuts, decl., 285. 18, 250 v 2. 

Sev, for -Oncav, 585 a D, 673 a 

Beparredw, 808; w. acc., 1591 a. 

Géw, 397, 503, G07, 806. 

OnrAdve, 489 h. 

O4v, enclit., 181 v. 

-Onv, aor. pass. ending, 489 a, 802, 804. 

&, 1138, 114. 

-b, ending denoting place where, 342. 

-6., in imper., 125 b, 466. 1 a and pv. 

Oryydve, 523 ¢, 806. 

Odrdw, 488 a, 489 c. 

OAtBo, 501, 570, 571, 595. 

OvyocKo and OvaoKkw, 526 b, 693, 696, 
704 C; re@veds, decl., 8309 a; Tedviéw, 
659 a ; -Ov7zoxw, fut. mid, w. act. mean., 
806 ; expressing enduring result, 1887 
a; perf. w. pres. mean., 1946; fut. 
perf. w. fut. mean., 1958. 

O@patw, tenses w. inserted o, 489 c. 

Bpnvéw, w. acc., 1595 a. 

Opié, decl., 256. 

Optiare, 125 g and n. 

®peokw, fut. mid. w. act. mean., 806. 

Ovydrnp, decl., 262 and vp. 


w. dat., 
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iw, sucrifice, 488 c, 600. 1 a and 1 p; 
act. )( mid., 1784. 12, 

jw, rush on, 500. 1 v. 

atrevw, W. acc., 1591 b. 


, pronune. 24; quantity, 4, 500; sub- 
script, 5,25; semivowel, 20, 109-117; 
cons. before, 109-117; interchanged 
w. ¢, 27, 87, 501; for e, dial., 38 p; 
trer:ot, See ec; elided, 70-73 ; subst.- 
stems in, 268-274; class of vbs., 507 ff. 

4, ending denoting place where, 342. 

t, -y-, suff. of opt. 3938, 459, 460, 
460 p. 

i, remains unchanged in aug., 486. 

t, deictic suff., 338 g. 

va, suff., 840 b 1, 2, 848 b 1, 844. 3, 
858. 2, 859. 86. 

téopar, mid. dep., 813 c. 

-taw, vbs, in, 868. 

tSé, 2867. 

¥Gtos, w. gen, or dat., 1414. 

iSpdm, 398, 641. 

idptw, 500. 1 a, 586 e pv. 

iepdv, omitted after certain preps., 1302. 

-tfo, vbs, in, fut., 5389 e; denom., 866. 6. 

typt, aug., 481, 450, 725 a, 777-782. 

ixvéopas, etc., Ww. ace., 1588. 

fAdokopat, 488 a, 489 e. 

frews, decl., 289. 

tva, 2193, 2209; rel. adv., 2498; ta ri, 
2644 a; in exclam., 2685. 

~vve, pres. in, 519 p. 

~w%-, tense-suff., 623 h. 

~tvw (Aeol. -.vvw), vbs. in, 619. 

~vov, diminutives in, neut., 197 b. 

~los, -1G, gentiles in, 844. 3. 

tos, indicating descent, 846 f. 

-Ipw (Aeol. -ippw), vbs. in, 519. 

-ts, gen. of nouns in, accent, 163 a, 

-trkw, vbs, in, 526-528. 

-trTepos, ~leratos, 317. 

Yornpt, iords, decl., 306; éorus, decl., 
309 a; conjug., 416, 417 ; cp. 481, 696, 
788-740, 744-767 ; tr. and intr. tenses, 
819; éornxa, perf. w. pres, mean., 
1046. 

-troy and -uyrov, etc., in opt., 461 b. 

GREER GRAM. —49 
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lx Os, 254 a, 268, 272, 273. 

-ta, -ve, vbs. in, 500, 500 p, 501, 622. 
-Twv, -urtos, 318. 


K, bef. dental stop, 82; bef. «, 85; bef. 
rough breathing, 124 and p; for z, 
7, dial., 182 p, Intr. C, n. 4; suffixes 
w., 864, 

xabdqrep, w. clauses of comp., 2463, 

Kadqpat, 450, 790. 

Ka8itw, 450, 621; extension of cognate 
acc. with, 1569 ; w. part. or inf., 2144. 

Kablornps, Karacrhoas yw, 762; w.part, 
or inf., 2144. 

kal, in crasis, 68; xal radra, 947, 2088 ; 
strength, superl., 1091 ; after adjs. and 
advs. of likeness, 1501 a; paratactic, 
2169; conjunc., 2868-2880; adv., 
2881-2891; xal ei (édy), coucess., 2369, 
2872-2374 ; ddAA& xal, 2763, 2764 ; Kat 
yep, 2813-2816 ; xal 64, 2847; cal 34 
xal, 2890; 7 kal, 2865 ; kal... pévros, 
2880, 2918 a; nai... rolvvy, 2880; 
kai... 66, 2891; kal pév, 2902; per 
». + kal, 2913 5 Kal phy, 2921; cal php 
2. « YE, 2921; xal why cal, 2921; 7é 
kal, 7é . . « Kal, etc., 2974-2978; xal 
re, 2979 ; ddrws Te kal, 2980. 

Kaltrep, W. part., 2083, 2882, 2892; 
omission of éy after, 2117. 

katpés, copula omitted with, 944 b. 

kalror, 186, 2893. 

Kalo (kdw), 396, 489 f, 520, 543 a . 

Kakyyopéw, W. acc., 1591 b. 

kaxés, comp., 319. 

Kakoupyém, W. acc., 1591 a. 

Kakdw, W. acc., 1591 a. 

kakds, woréw, W. acc., 1591 a; Aéyw, W. 
acc., 1591 b; wdexw, as pass. of 
kax@s mow, 1598, 1752; dkovw, as 
pass, of carés Adyw, 1593, 1752. 

kaAéw, 488 b, 539 a, 580 p, 711 c, 1613, 
1946. 

Kadés, comp., 319 ; xadds Kdyabbs, 1034 a. 

KaAds, rocéw, w. acc., 15914; Adyw, wW. 
acc., 1591 b; dkovw, as pass. of kadds 
Aéyw, 1752; rordw, w. part., 2101. 





kdpve, 806; w. part., 2098, 
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Kapa, decl., 285. 14; w. gen., 1293. 

kaptepéw, W. part., 2008. 

Kaprictos (kpatirtos), 128 pv. 

kar, 75 D. 

kard, 354 a, 1516, 1675-1677, 1690; 4 
xara, 1079; epds. of, w. gen., 1384; 
epds. of, w. gen. and acc., 1385; in 
epds., denoting completion of action, 
1648, 1680. 

kataytyvookw, w. gen. and acc., 1385 ; | 
w. redundant u#, 2724. 

katabikdto, w. gen. and acc., 1385. 

katakptve, w. gen. and acc., 1385. 

xatadapBdave, Ww. part., 2113, 2114. 

karapedéw, W. gen., 1357. 

karavépw, w. two accs., 1626, 

katavtikpt, improper prep., 1700. 

kataTAqtre, tr. and intr., 819; xcara- 
Thirropas, W. acc., 1595 a. 

katapnplfopar, w. gen. and acc., 1385. 

kare, replacing pass. of cardyw, 1752. 

katnyopéw, W. gen. and acc., 1885. 

KaThkoos, W. gen. or dat., 1421. 

wetpat, 7138, 724, 791; cognate acc. w., 
1569 ; for perf. pass. of 7lOnj, 1752. 

Keivos, See éxeivos. 

kededw, 489 c; use of imperf, 1891; 
constr. w., 1465, 1992 a, 1996 wn. ; od 
xedeto, 2692 &; W. uw}, 2720. 

xé(v), 134 p, 181 p, 1763. See av. 

Kepdvvipi, 489 f, 2, 729. 

képas, 258, 258 p; implied, 1027 b. 

Kd, 821; xpdouar, w. gen., 1357, 

kfvos, see éxetvos. 

KApvé, quantity of v, 147 c, 254 b. 

kypirra, 513, 809. 

xe, 112. 

KiOdv (xirdy), 126 vd. 

kuvStvebw, aor., without dy, in apod. of 
unfulfilled prot., 2319. 

klvStvés got, w. Obj. clause, 2224 a. 

Kixdve, 688, 757 p 1, 806. 

KAdteo, 557 v2, 700 pv, 806. 

kKA@o (ralw), 38, 396, 489 c, f, 520, 
521, 806; w. acc., 1595 a; Kralwy, to 
one’s sorrow, 2062 a. 

kAelo, tenses w. inserted o, 489 b, e. 





-KAjjs, proper names in, decl., 264 b, 265. 
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KAyw, tenses w. inserted c, 489 b, e. 

kAtve, 491, 586 ep, 595. 

kAbo, W. gen., 1361, 1865; as pass. of 
Aéyw, 1752. 

kvaw, 394, 489 c, 641 pv. 

ko, suff., 858. 6, 864. 1. 

Kowa, mid. pass., 815. 

kouvds, W. dat., 1414; w. gen., 1414, 

koAd{o. w. gem. and acc., 1376. 

Képn, 31.1. 

Kdpus, decl., 247 p, 250 p 2. 

koptoow, 515. 

Koos, 340 p. 

«éte, 346 D 1, 

kérepos, 340 D. 

kotpos, 37 p 1. 3 

Kpatéw, w. gen., 1870; w. acc., 1871; 
pres. as perf., 1887; w. part., 2101. 

-Kparys, names in, dcc. of, 264 b. 

Kpéas, 264 D3; pl., 1000. 

kpeitrov, Kpeloowv, 78, 319. 1 and a. 

kptve, w. gen., 13875; fut. mid. as pass., 
809 ; xp. wh, 2724, 

kptara, w. two accs., 1628. 

Kpoba, w. gen., 1443, 1700. 

krdopat, perf., 442 w., 709, 711, as pres., 
1946; aor. as perf., 1941; plup. as 
imperf., 1952 a; fut. perf., 1958. 

Kupéw, W. part., 2096. 

kbov, decl., 285; comp., 321. 

koAvo, w. inf., 1993; neg. w., 2740. 


A, changing to p, 129; dr, 77, 95, 110, 
311 b, 81D; suffixes w., 860. 

Adas, decl., 285. 16. 

Aayxavw, w. acc., 1850; w. gen., 1350, 
1376 ; replacing the pass. of «Aypéw, 
1752. 

Aayds, 238 c, d, and pv. 

Ad8paq, improper prep., 1448, 1700. 

AapPdvw, 424 b, 693; w. subst. equiv. 
to pass. verb, 1753; AaBdr, with, 
2068 a. 

AavOdve, 693, 696; mid. w. gen., 1358, 
w. acc,, 1358, 1597; part. w., 1873, 
2096 ; AaOwy, secretly, 2062 a ; in part. 
w. finite vb., 2096 £; AavOdvw dre for 
AavOdver Sri, 2584, 
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Aya, €} A€EYw, W. ACC., 1591 b; A€yerat, 
constr. w., 1982 a, 2017 b ; command, 
w. inf., 1869, 1992 c, 1997, 2017 b; 
state, w. inf. or &re or &s, 2017; 
command, W. yj, 2720; say, neg. w., 
2722, 2723. 

Aelarw, 819; Aelwopar W. part., 2101. 

Ahyo, w. part., 2098, 

AAO, 502 a, 549 vd. 

AL, 110. 

-AXw, vbs. in, 517. 

Aoyitopar, w. dri, 2580. 

Aovdopéw, w. acc., 1591 b; Aodepotpuar 
w. dat., 1592. 

Aoumdy and rod Aourod, 1444. 

Aovw, contr., 398 a, 634. 

Ao, 102. 

ADpalvopar, 489 h, 813 a; w. acc. and 
w. dat., 1591 a. 

Avréopar, a mid. pass., 815; w. éri and 
dat., 1618; w. part., 2100. 

ADowreAct, w. dat., 1462, 1592. 

d¥-a, decl. of part., 305, 306, 309; con- 
jug., 382, 383; , 374 w., 488 c, 500. 
la; sec. aor., 688 ; AeAdro, 711 v. 

AwPdowar, dep. w. pass. mean., 813; w. 
acc, and w. dat., 1591 a. 

Adv, AGorros, 319. 


M, 19; stops bef., 85-87; final, changed 
to v, 183 ¢; suffixes w., 861. 

pa, 1596 b, c, 2894, 2920, 

paxpés, comp., 319; waxpg, 1091. 

pada, comp., 345. 

partorra, 323, 1068, 1090. 

PaGAAov, 323, 1066 a, 1068, 1084; uwar- 
rov #, 1065, 1072, 1080 a; (ov) uw. #, 
w. redundant ov, 2753. 

-pav, for -unv, 462 v. 

pav, A pav, 2865, 2920. 

pavOdve, pres. of past and pres. com- 
bined, 1885 a; Tl paldy; 2064 a; 
with part. or inf., 2136. 

faprupéo, fut. mid. as pass., 809; w. 
ére and ws, 2580 a; w. uj, 2726. 

paprus, decl., 285. 17. 

parriyée, fut. mid. as pass., 808. 

par (nom. -za), suff., 841. 2, 861. 2. 
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parre, 514, 571, 595. ; 

paxopat, 488 b, 4894; fut., 689 b; ctv 
tim (werd Tivos), 1523 bn. 1. 

péyas, decl., 311; comp., 319; yéya 
ppovetv, 1518. 

péytorrov, used with a superl., 1090. 

-pe8ov, dual ending, 465 c. 

pelvoKke, 488 a, 489 e, f, 627 a. 

peiyvipe, 524 a; pcyjoerbat, 
éuexro, 730 p. 

peiwv, 319 and b; pelov w't #, 1074. 

pédas, decl., 298. 

péAe, 1358, 1360, 1467. 

pedaAw, aug., 430; inf. w., 1959; ras 
ov pé&dAw and rf od péddA(w, 1959 d; 
Zuedrov, use, 1960, 2318. 

pépBroxa, 130 v. 

pépova, névaner, 573, 705, 

pev (NOM. -wyv), suff., 861. 3. 

-pev, inf. end., 469 p, 677 p, 752 pv, 
Intr. C, x. 2. 

pév, 2895-2016, 2920; # wév in Hom., 
2865, 

-pevat, inf. end., 469 p, 677 p, 752 p. 

-pevos, part. end., 470 c, 861. 4. 

pévror, 2917-2919; ob pévrot dddd, 2767 ; 
GAG pévrot, 2786; Kal... pévro., 
2880; ob uévror ovdé, 2939. 

pepis, implied, 1027 b. 

~pes, for -ner, 462 p, Intr. C, w. 2. 

peralrepos, pecralraros, 315 a. 

Hératos, pécorartos, in Hom., 320 p. 

peonpBpia, form, 130. 

-perOa, for -nefa, 1 pl. end., 465 d. 

péros, position, 1172. 

perd, 1675-1677, 1691. 

peradoxel por, w. redund. uy, 2741. 

perapérer pot, 1357, 1467, 2100. 

perapérdopar, 812, 2100. 

perati, 1700; w. part., 2081. 

péreort tert revos, 1467. 

-pérpys, Compounds in, 224 a, 

ped, 181 D, 325 p 1, 2. 

péxpt, not elided, 72c; and wéxpes, 136 
D; w. gen., 1700; w. aor. for plup., 
1943 ; and péxpe ob, w. temp. cl., 2383. 

1h, 2688 ff., 2702. 

(1) In indep. clauses: dir. quest., 
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1809, 2651; with indic. in doubtful ; 


assertions, 1772, 1801; in unattain. 
wishes, 1780, 1781; w. subjv., 2706 ; 
hort., 1797, 1798; prohib., 1800, 
1802 ; to indicate fear (Hom.), 1802; 
delib., 1805; w. opt. in wishes, 
1814 ff.; w. ¢mper., 1835-1841, 2709. 

(2) In dep. clauses, 2708 ; purpose, 
2198 ff., 2705 a; obj. cl. w. vbs. of 
effort, 2209 ff., 2705 b;' w. vbs. of 
caution, 2220, and of fear, 2221 ff.; 
result w. inf., 2251 ff., 2759 a; pro- 
viso, 2279; condition, 2286, 2705 e; 
concession, 2371; temporal, 2392, 
2397, 2401, 2409; rel. w. indef. an- 
tec,, 2506, 2705 d, e, of purpose, 
2554, 2705 f, of cause, 2555 b, of re- 
sult, 2556, of condit., 2560 ; in oaths, 
2705 i; in indir. quest., 2676; in 
indir. disc. (finite moods), 2710. 

(3) With inf. not in indir. disc., 
1971, 1991, 2018, 2014, 2028, 2713 ff., 
2759; in indir. disc., 2722; with 
part., 2045, 2067, 2728 ff.; w. substs. 
and adjs., 2785; redundant, after 
negative vbs., w. inf., 2789-2749. 

(4) Apparent exchange w. ov, 2787; 
accumul. of neg., 2760. 

(5) Phrases wh 8re (drws), 2768 ; 
8 re (8c0r) wh, 2765, uh rl ye, 2763 e. 

(6) ph ot, w. indic. in doubtful 
assertions, 1772 ; w. subjv. in doubtful 
negations, 1801, 27514; in purpose 
cl., 2193 a; in obj. cl., 2220 b, 2221, 
2225, 2751 b; w. inf. after neg. vbs., 
2742, 2744-2749, 2759 d; w. part. 
after neg. vbs., 2750; w. drws, 1921; 
in questions, 2651 d, 2752. See Srrus, 
ot p74. 

pndé, 2163 a, 2688; w. part., 2083 b. 
See od8é, 

pydels, 337, 349 b; uyddves, 1002 ; under, 
1609 ; w. comp., 1514; mean. )( od- 
dels, 2736, 

pnkére, form, 187 b, 2688 b. 

phy, 2920-2921; ob why dddd, 2767; ob 
phy ob8é, 2768; ddhrda phy, 2786; F 
phy, 2865, 2921. 
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pyre, see ove. 

patie, decl., 262 and pv, 

pyrlera, 214 p 4. 

pyXavdopat, dep. w. pass. 
813 d, 

pr, suff., 861. 5. 

pi-verbs, 379, 412-422, 717-767 ; irregu- 
lar, 768-799. 

pu, vb. end., 463 a and p. 

pralve, 489 h. 

pikpds, comp., 
1399. 


mean., 


819; pixpot, almost, 


“pipéopar, dep. w. pass. mean., 813. 


pipvyoKw, redup., 442 n,; 489 e, 526 b, 
581; peurjocofar, 582; mid. pass., 
816; perf. with gen. and acc., 1358, 
w. pres. mean., 1946, w. part. or inf., 
2106, 2138, w. dre, 2895 aN. 

piv, 181 p, 825 p 1, 2, 325 p 3. 

pry (nom. -yis), suff., 861. 6. 

prc Odw, and prcPoipat, 1734. 18. 

pva, 227. 

pvaopas, 641 p, 644. 

pynpovedo, W. gen. and acc., 1357. 

pvo, pva, suff., 861. 7. 

po (nom. -yés), suff., 840 a 5, 858. 8, 

* 861. 1. 

pot, elision in, in Epic, 72 pv. 

potpa, decl., 216; implied, 1027 b. 

pov (nom. -uwr, -yov), suff., 858. 10, 
861. 8. 

pova, suff., 861. 9. 

povoy, od pdvov ... 
pévov ob, 2766. 

pévos, 337, 1173. 

prov, épod, etc., 187 e wn. 2, 325 a, 
1192. 

pupror, 10,000, piplor, countless, 352. 

pow, 488 b, 500. 1 a. 

pOv,-2651; pdy ob, 2651b; pdr ofp, 
wey yh, 2651 c. 

-pev, cpd. adjs. in, 888 d. 

pov (nom. -uwr), suff., 861. 10." 


adda Kal, 2764; 


N, 19; movable, 78, 184 and p, 135, 
399; cons. bef., 88-90; bef. cons., 
91-96; for , dial, 182; suffixes 
w., 861. 
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v, class of pres. stems, 523-528. 

-va, -vy, tense-suff., 414 c, 528 g. 

-vat, inf. ending, 469 c, 469 p, 677, 752 
and »; elision in, in Epic, 72 v. 

vat, 1596 b, 2894, 2922. 

vatw, tenses w. inserted o, 489 f. 

varre, 514 a, 515 b. 

vats, 275; implied, 1027 b. 

vaw, 394, 489 f. 

v$, before o, 100. 

verxéw, 488 D; verxelw, 650 b. 

vépw, w. two accs., 1626. 

-ve%-, tense-suff., 523 d. 

véopar, used in fut. sense, 1881. 

véos, uncontracted, 290 e. 

véw, heap up, 489 f, g. 

véo, swim, 508, 540, 607, 806. 

ves, decl., 238 ; forms, 238 c. 

vf, in asseverations, 1696 b, 2894, 
2923. 

vn-, 885. 5. 

-vnpt, vbs. in, 720 c, 737. 

v0, before o, 100. 

vixdw, constr. w. pass., 1402, 1493 a; 
vixdw yrdpny, ete., 1576; as perf., 
1887 ; w. part., 2101. 

viv, enclit., 181 p, 325 n 4; use, 325 e. 

' .v%-, tense-suff., 523 a. 


von(te, w. dat., 1509; w. acc., 1618; / 


w. part. or inf., 2144; w. inf., 2580; 
w, cs, 2580; ob voult{w, 2692 a; w. uh, 
2723. 

-vés, -vh, gentiles in, 844. 3. 

voodi, improper prep., 1700. 

-vovs, comp. of adjs. in, 316. 

vr, before o, 100; suff., 863 a 23. 

-vrt, in 8 pl., in Dor., 462 pv, 463 d. 

-vroy, imper. ending, 466. 3 p. 

-vrw, imper. ending, 466. 3 p. 

-vrwcayv, imper. ending, 466. 3 ny. 

-vv (-vyv), tense-suff., 523 f. 

-vipu, 414 B, 418; sec. aor. (Ec Bnv), 415, 
736, 756 a; subjv., 457 a, 719; opt., 
460 c, 719; vb.-stems in -a, -e, -w, 
728-731; tenses, 736; vv and vi, 
742, 743; -vow, 746 a; mid. subjv., 
749 a. 

vind, in Hom., 214 pv 3. 
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viv, vuvt, viv, viv, wi, 184 pv, 181 v, 
2924-2928. 

vt, vetv, 325 D 1. 


%, 21. 
talvw, 489 h. 


'éa, 897 b, 488 a, 489 d, £. 


Enpatve, 489 h. 

€ov, Intr. E, wn. 2. See ovv. 
fdvds, 1696. 

fiw, 489 c, 500. 1a and 1 p. 


O, 2a; pronunc., 24; interchanged 
w. w, 27, 36, 788 c; for a dial., 33D; 
interchanged w. e and a, 36; length. 
to ov, 37; length. to w, 37 p 2; be- 
comes w in aug., 435; subst.-stems 
in, 228 ff, ; added to vb.-stems, 486. 

6, q, 76, 6, 4, of, al, proclit., 179; as 
rel., 180 d n., 1105; decl., 332 and p; 
use in Hom., 338 pv 1, 1100-1105 ; 
in lyric poetry and tragedy, 1104, 
1105 ; as demons. in Att. prose, 1106- 
1117; as pers. pron. (kal és, etc.), 
1118; as article in Att., 1118-1125, 
see Article ; 7d él run, 1980 a. 

6, Ore, in Hom., 2240 a, 2578. 

8c, 383, 340 ; pred. position, 1171, 1176, 
1177; wt art., 1178; use, 1238- 
1261 ; )( obros, 1241 ; b8¢ éxetvos, 1260. 

68t, 75 a, 333 g, 1240. 

686s, 231, 232 c; implied, 1027 b. 

oSovs, decl., 243 p. 

d8tccopar, 489 d, f. 

-°/ -, them, vow., 455, 455 p, 456, 457 b. 

-ofw, vbs. in, 866. 6 b. 

bGev, 346, 2408, 2499. 

66, poetic for of, 346 v 2, 2498, 

SBotvexa, 2240 a, 2578. 

ov, pronuuc., 25; foro in verse, 28 p; 
ev:ot:4, 86, see c; elided, 74; » in 
aug., 485; final, usu. short in Att, 
169 and a, 229 a, 427; advs. in, 229b, 
341; stems in, 279. 

-ot, loc. dat., 1584, 1535. 

of, enclit., 181 a ; when not enclit., 187e 
n. 1; indir. reflex. in Att. prose, 325 d, 
1228 b; dir. or indir. reflex. in Hom. 
and Hadt., 1195. 
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ol, adv., 346, 2498, 2499, 2685. 

ota, oloy (olov 8%), w. part., 2085; cp. 
2117. 

ot$a, 794-799 ; mean., 795, 1946; mid. 
fut., 806 ; imper. olc@’ 6, 1842 a; w. 
part, or inf., 2106, 2189 ; w. ef, 2854 b ; 
w. dre, 2395 aw., 2588; olf S71, w't 
vb., 2585 ; w. wh and inf., 2727; w. up 
and part., 2780 ; ofdd oe ds ef, 2668. 

OiStrous, decl., 285. 18. 

-ouv, in dual, 230 p 2, 250 p 1. 

otkaSe (ofxdvde), 842, 1589. 

olketos, w. gen. or dat., 1414, 

olxéo, fut. mid. w. pass. mean., 808. 

olkta, omitted after certain preps., 
13802. 

otkober, otkobs, 342, 

olor, 169, 229 b, 341, -342, 1535. 

olxttpw, 519; w. gen., 1405; w. ei, 
2247 b, cp. 2248. 

otpot, w. elision, 74; oly’ ws, 2682 d. 

-0v0, -00, -ov, -w, in gen., 230 p 1. 

olopar and ola:, 398 b, 628, 634, 802 v, 
812; between prep. and noun, 1663 a; 
w. inf., 2580; w. ws (8rr), 2580; ovx 
otopar, 2692 a; Ww. 7}, 2728, 2726 ; dio- 
pat, 500. 2 v. 

oles, olds re or olésre, 186.a; 340, 1985; 
w. superl., 1087 ; w. inf., 2008, 2497, 
2516 ; antec., 2503 ; attract. to antec., 
2532 ; in exclam., 2682, 2685. 

ots, in acc., 280 p 4; part. ending in 
Aeol., 305 p, 310 p, 633 pv. 

ols, decl., 274; in Hom., 274 p. 

-otoa, Aeol. part. ending, 305 p, 633 pb. 

-oirt(v), dat., 280 p 38, 234 ; loc., 341. 

olxopar, as perf., 1886; w. part., 2099. 

dtw, 489 e. 

dxvéw, w. Obj. clause, 2224 a, 

(6)kotos, (6)Kécos, (6) KdTepos, 340 v. 

dAtyos, comp., 319; w. and without arti- 
cle, 1189 ; éAlyo rarely w. dé and éé, 
1317 a; dAlyou, almost, 1899; ddrlyor 
and éXlyw, w. comp., 1514, 1586. 

BAAD, 90, 488 a, 5389 b, 733; tr. and 
intr. tenses, 819; bAdupaL, Expressing 
enduring result, 1887 a. 

Sdos, in attrib. and pred. position, 1175. 
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Spvopr, 488 a, 489 2, 625 b, 733, 746 v, 
751 v. ; fut. mid. w. act. mean., 806; 
w. ace., 1596 and a; w. inf, 1868 £; 
‘Ww. wh, 2726. 

dpddev, -dere, 342. 

‘6podoyéw, fut. mid. w. pass, mean., 808 ; 
w. dat., 1528 b; pers. constr. more 
common w. pass., 1982 a; w. part. or 
inf., 2106, 2144; w. wf, 2726. 

Spod, 342, 1701. 

Gpws, W. part., 2082; ddr’ duws, 2786. 

overBitw, 808 ; case w., 1471. 

6veipos, decl., 285. 19. : 

dvirmpu, 726, 424 ¢ w. 2, 750 b; dvhuny, 
756¢; w. acc., 1591 a. 

évopa, gen. w., 1822 a; subst. in appos. 
to, 1478; by name, 1601 b, 1134; 6v6- 
Hart, 1516; dvopa xaréw rivd, 1620. 

dvopat, 489 e, 725. 

-ovs, in acc., 280 p 4. 

-oo, in gen: sing., 2380 p 1. 

00 tO ow, wo; 001 tO ow ; 00 to ow, 652. 

Sry, 346, 1086 a, 2463, 2498, 

éryvika, 346, 2883 a. 

bmurGev, improper prep., 1700. 

ordbev, SdOt, dor, 2498, 

Grrotes, Sirdcos, 340, 1087. 

érérav, 1768 a, 2399 a. 

ordre, 346, 2240, as dwdére, 2481, 2486; 
introduc. temp. clauses, 2383 a. 

Srrov, 346, 2240 a, 2498, 

émrotos, 340 D. 

émmére, 346 D1, 2383 cH. 

érmas, 346 D1, 2929. 

bros, 346; w. superl., 1086; w. fut. 
indic. in exhortations and prohib., 
1920, 2213, with desire to avert some- 
thing, 1921, in purpose cl., 2208, in 
obj. cl., 2211-2218, 2218; w. subjv. or 
opt., 2196 ff., 2214-2217 ; w. subjv. w. 
idea of command, 1803; in purpose 
cl., 2193 ff. ; in obj. cl., 2209 ff., 2220, 
2228, 2280, 2231; goriv Srws, 2515, 
2551-2552 ; drws and brws rdxiTa, 
in temp, cl., 2383; in comp. cl., 2463 ; 
introduc. depend. statement, 2578 ; 
-in indir. quest., 2668 c; ovx% (uh) 
érws, 2763 ; originally rel, adv., 2929, 
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épda, 431, 434, 465 a p, 529, 628 ; fut., 
806 ; w. part., 2103, 2110-2112; w. dre 
(cs), 2110-2112 ; w. obj. cl., 2210 b, 
2224 a; w. wh and inf., 2210 b. 

opyltopar, 815 ; w. gen., 1405; w. dat., 
1461; w. part., 2100. 

Sppde, -(Lopar, a mid. pass., 815, 815 a. 

Opvis, decl., 285. 20. 

Spvop., 5386, 574 p, 733, 736 p, 746 v, 
751 p; tr. aud intr. tenses, 820, 821. 

dpos, W. proper name, 1139, 1142 c¢. 

6s, rel. pron., decl., 338; demons. in 
Hom., 838 b; w. -rep, 338 ¢; Ww. -re, 
338 d; and correl., 340; introduc. rel. 
clause, 2493 ; instead of doris (or olos), 
2493 b; 8, as to what, 2494; os ye, 
2495, 2555, 2826; antec., 2503; and 
boris, w. def, and indef. antec., 2508. 
See eipl. 

Ss, 7, Ov, possess, pron., decl., 330; 
in Hom., 330 p 2, 1201.1 ¢, 1201. 2 b, 
1280 a; és abrod, 1201. 2 c, 1208 b. 

-og, for -ous, in ace. pl., 162 p 2, 230 p 4. 

-0s, -4, -ov, compound words in, 888 a. 

-os, comnpounds in, accent, 804. 

éodxus, introduc, tenip. clauses, 2383 a. 

-or8wyv, in the imper., 450 a. 

Scos, 340; dry, Soor, w. comp., 1084; 
strength. superl., 1086, 1087, 1091; 
8cos, w. inf., 2003, 2497 ; doy, écov, in 
comp. cl., 2468-2478 ; 80a #7, 2497 b; 
attracted to case of antec., 2532; 
preceded by adj., 2535; introduc. 
exclam. sent., 2682, 2685 ; dcov (dra) 
ph, 2765 ; dcov ob, 2766. 

domep, 1501 a, 2495, 2503 a, 

éooe, decl., 285, 21. 

Sortis, ovtivos, etc., accent, 186; decl., 
839 ; and correl., 340 ; in indir. ques- 
tions, 1263; introduc. rel. clauses, 
2496; and és, use, w. def. and indef. 
antec., 2508; gor doris (ol), 2496, 
25138, 2552, 2557; do7is 54 attracted 
to case of antec., 2532; obdels beris 
ov, 2534, 2557 ; bores ye, 2826. 

ordpalvopar, w. gen., 1861. 

Orav, 1768 a, 2399 a. 


6re, and correl., 346; w. aor. for plup., 





1948; 4, 8 ve, beeause, in Hom., 
2240 a; giving reason for preced- 
ing question, 2244; introduc. temp. 
clauses, 2383 a; ws bre, 2481-2486 ; 
that, in Hom., 2578 a; w. péurnpat, 
etc., 2588. 

om, not elided, 72b; strength. superl., 
1086 ; w. aor. for plup., 1943 ; w. vbs. 
of saying, 2017, 2592 a; w. vbs. of 
thinking (very rare), 2018; w. vbs. 
of perception, 2110, 2145, 2592 ¢; 
w. other vbs., 2123 ; causal, w. vbs. 
of fearing, 2236; w. causal clauses, 
2240; introduc. dependent  state- 
ments, 2577-2588 ; use compared w. 
that of #s, 2579; introduc. dir. quo- 
tation, 2590 a; indic. and opt. after, 
in indir. disc., 2614, 2615; ére ri, 
2644.a; wh (obx) bre, 2763; 6 re wh, 
2765 ; why bri, 2966 a. 

érrt (Homeric), 2578. 

ov, genuine and spurious, 6, 25, 54; 
pronunc., 25; for o in verse, 28 p; 
ev:ou:v, see ev; by compens. length. 
for o, 87; stems in, 275; never aug- 
mented, 437. 

od (ovK, odx, 133 a, 137, ovki, obxf, 127 D, 
187 a, 2688 b; proclit., 179, of, 180 a, 
904 b), 2688 ff.; in statements, 2703 ; 
w. jussive fut. as question, 1917, 1918 ; 
w. anticip. subjv., 1810; in rel. cl., 
2506; causal cl., 2240, 2247, 2555; 
result cl., 2251, 2260, 2269, 2556, 
2557 ; condit., 2696-2701 ; interrog., 
2651 and f., 2676; adherescent, 
2691 ff.; w. inf. not in indir. dise., 
2714, 2721; in indir. dise., 2711 a, 
2722, 2759; w. part., 2045, 2729, 
2732-2734; w. substs. and adjs., 
2735; apparent exchange Ww. 4%, 
2738 ; redund., 2753; od pd, 1596 b, 
2894 ; ovx 8rws (67), 2763; od pdvoy 
-.. GG Kal, 2764; pbrov (Scor) ot, 
2766 ; ob why (yap, pdvroe) ddAd, 2767, 
2786, 2921; ob phy ob5é, 2768, 2921; 
od yap, 2805 b; ob wévror, 2918 a; ov 
pévrot od5é, 2989; ov. . . obdé, 2939; 
ovde. . . 08, 2940; of . . . obre, 2044, 
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2948 ; ote... ob, 2948 ; wAHY od, 2753. 
od ph w. fut. indic. or subjv. in pro- 
hib., 1800 c w., 1919, 2756 ; w. subjy. 
or fut. indic. in strong denial, 1804, 
1919, 2754, 2755 ; where each neg. has 
its own vb., 2757. See also odk tori 
és, etc., under eipl, and pi od. 

ov, etc., pron., 181 a; when not enclit., 
187e Nn. 1; decl., 325; indir. reflex., 
825 d, 1228, 1229; in dial., 325 p; of, 
é, pers. pron., 1194, 1196. ; 

-ov, gen. sing., 229, 2830p; of place 
where, 342. 

ovSas, decl. in Hom., 264 p 3. 

obSé, w. part., 2083 b, 2931; 088’ (478’) 
ei (éav), in neg. concessive cl., 2381 ; 
obdé yap ovdé, 2761 a, 2814 a, 2938; 
od why obdé, 2788; GAN oddé, GAN 
ode pev Sy, 2786; ovdé yap, 2814, 
2815 ; obdé why, od why ob6é, 2921; as 
adv., 2981; as conjunc., 2932-2936 ; 
obdé . . . o8dé, 2987; od . . . ob8é, 
2939 ; od pévror oddé, 2939; ode . . . 
od, 2940; ovdé. . . obre, 2941; otre 
. . . o05é, 2949; ottre . . . od5€... 
obre, 2950; re. . . odd, 2982. 

ovSels, 337; decl., 349 b; # ris A ov- 
6els, 1270; oddév Kaivdy, 1812; ovdéy 
w. comp,, 1514, 1586; ovdels dort 
ov, 2534; and pndels, meaning, 2736; 
neut., of persons, 2736 ; ovdéy adr’ 4, 
2778; ovdév &AdO 7, EAAO ovddev FH, 
2778 a. 

ovdérepos, 337. 

ovK, see ov. 

ovkt (ovxl), 127 p, 187 a. See ov. 

odkovv and otkoty, 186 a, 2951-2953 ; 
ovxoby expecting answer yes, 2651, 
2951 ; ovxodv inferential, 2952 ; otxovy, 
2953, 

ovv, added to pron. or adv., 339 e, 346 c, 
2963; ddr’ obv (ye), 2786; yap od», 
2820; per od», 2899, 2901; otk ofv, 
2954 ; confirmatory, 2955-2963 ; dAN 
ofv, GAN oby . . . ye, 2957; yap oby 
(and kal yap ofr), 2958; 8 ody, 2838, 
2059 ; ef & ofv, 2059; 8% ody, 2960; 
oby dfra, 2960; etre ody, otre ofp, 
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2961 ; after interrog. prons. and advs., 
2962 ; inferential, 2964; éwel ody in 
Hom., 2964 a. 

otvexa, 1700, 2240 a, 2578. 

ots, accent, 252 a; decl., 285. 22. 

-ovs, from -ovs, 230 p 4; parts. in, decl. 
of, 307. 

otre, accent, 186; ovre . . . ode, 970, 
2942 ; ob6@ . . . ote, 2941; otre . . . 
pare, 29424; otre . . . re, 2945, 2946 ; 


otre. . . 54, 2947; ote. . . ob, 2948 ; 
od . . . obre, 2048; otre . . . ovdé, 
2949 ; otre . . . odde . . . ote, 2950; 


otre ody, 2961. 

otris, accent, 164 a. 

otros, decl., 333 and p; and correl., 
340; xat radra, 947, 2083; roiro, 
atrd rotro, introduc. follow. subst., 
990; w. art., 1171, 1176, 1177; wt 
art., 1178; rovrov, rotrwy, in attrib. 
position, 1201. 1 b, 1202. 1 b; use, 
1238 ff. ; for repeated rel., 2517; in 
address, 1288 a. 

obroot, 333 g, 1240. 

otrw, otras, 136, 324, 346, 1245, 1248; 
w. part., 2080, 2084. 

ovx, see ov. 

opeiAw, 519; stems, 521; Sedov in 
wishes, 1781, 1818; uy w. Spero», 
2704 a. 

opedAAw for ddefhw iu Hom., 519 a. 

bpis, 254 a, 255. 2 c. 

dprtokdve, 1378, 1576. 

dppa, 2193 a, 2383, 2418 a. 

-oxos, cpds., 878; accent of, 894 n. 

-ow, vbs. in, decl. of pres. part., 310; 
conjug. of pres. and imperf., 385; 
pres. stem of, 522 ; inflec. of, 635-657 ; 
in Hom., 652 a; in Hdt., 652 b; in 
Doric, 655; in Aeolic, 656. 

-ow, vbs. in, denominative, 866. 3. 

ow for ao, aw, aov, 643; for oo, oov, 652 ; 
ow for aoe, 643 ; for oo, 652. 


II, bef. dental stop, 82; bef. uw, 85; 
bef. rough breathing, 124 and p; for 
7, dial., 132 p; suffixes w., 862. 

ratsaywyéo, fut. mid. as pass., 808. 
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masebw, madedw Tivd Tim Or Tivd els, 
mpos, 1579, 1630. 

awddar, loc., 341, 1535. 

maXatdés, comp., 315. 

wdXtv, in compounds, before o, 101 b. 

Tavonpet, loc., 229 b, 341, 1535. 

Tavraxdev, wavraxot, mavTaxéce, 342. 

mavrodev, wavroce, 342. 

wap, 75 v. 

awdpa, for rdpeori, ma pecot, maperu, 175d, 

rapa, use, 1073, 1496, 1675, 1676, 1678, 
1692, 1755 ; dat. w. vbs. compounded 
w., 1544-1550; acc. w. vbs. com- 
pounded w., 1546. 

Tapackevdtopat, w. part. or inf., 2144, 

qapé, 1649 a. 

adpos, 1700; w. inf. in Hom., 2461. 

mappyoidtopar, 454 a, 813 d. 

was (das, cdyras), in cpds., 101 b, 
874 ; decl., 299; pron. adj., 337; w. 
2d pers. of imper., 1016 ; mdvra, 7a 
wavra W. superl,, 1091; position, 1163, 
1171, 1174. 

waco x, 463 b (1) v, 526 d, 529, 557 v2 ; 
578, 698, 696, 705, 806; mdoxw eB as 
pass. of rodw 8, 1598, 1752; rl ra- 
sak age tt 

-rérop, coinpound adjs. in, 888 d. 

matw, 489 b; act. )( mid., 1734. 14; 
w. part. or inf, 2098, 2140; ratoya 
w. part., 2098 ; w. redundant 7, 2741. 

awebé, 1691. 

melo, 489 pv, 573, 502 a, 549 v, 705, 
815, 819; melGouor w. gen., 1366; 
act. )( mid., 1734. 15; perf. w. pres. 
meaning, 1946 ; urge, w. inf., 1992 x. ; 
convince, generally w. ws, rarely w. 
acc. and inf., 1992 n. ; mémrewrpar, W. 
uh, 2726. 

mevaw, 394, 641 p, 657. 

Twepdopat, a pass. deponent, 812.c; w. 
part. or inf., 1992 a, 2102, 2144. 

wé\as, improper prep., 1700. 

Twopat, 549 v, 756 ¢ v. 

wéurro, 569 pv, 571; use of imperf., 
1891. 

mrevddw, lament, w. acc., 1595 a, 

aép, prep., 72 D. 
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wép, enclit., 181 d, 186, 388 c; w. part., 
2083 a; Att. use, 2966. 

népa, wépav, improper preps., 1700. 

aép8w, sec. aor., 549 v, 688. 

wept, when elided, 72 c; after its case, 
176 a, 1665; in compos., 449 b; sept 
monddod rindouat, etc., 1373; use, 1675~ 
1677, 1693; gen. w. vbs. compounded 
w., 1408 ; dat. w. vbs. compounded w., 
1544-1550 ; acc. w. vbs, compounded 
w., 1646. 

weprylyvopat, Ww. part., 2101. 

aeptopdo, W. part. or inf., 2108, 2141; 
&éyv omitted w., 2119. 

mreravvop., 36 nN. 2, 489 ¢, f, g, 729. 

méropat, sec. aor. 687, 756 c D. 

amy, 181 b, 346; mH, 346. 

aiyyvip., 524 a, 595, 733, 7386 v, 750 p; 
tr. and intr. tenses, 819. 

wixvs, gender, 255. 2 c; decl., 268, 270 
cn. 1; accent, 271. 

aiprdnpt, 489 c, 726, 727, 741. 

awlwmrpnpt, 489 e, f, 726, 727. 

tivo, 529, 488 b; eriov, 529; wii, 466. 
la, b, 687 ; fut. mioua, 500. 2 v, 541, 
806, 1881; tr. and intr. tenses, 819; 
w. gen. and w. acc., 1855 a. 

murtevw, followed by ui, 2726. 

wirvypt, 36 N. 2, 737. 

~tKagtos, 354 c, 1482. 

awXciorov, used with superl,, 1090. 

aaelw, 503 D, 650 b. 

aréov (tt), Td wAdov, for u&ddov, 1068 ; 
mhéov (whet) w. case, 1074. 

mwréw, 897, 489 d, f, 503, 607, 806. 

wAjy, improper prep., 1700, 2966; adv., 
1700, 2966 ; w. redund. ov, 2758; con- 
junc., 2966 ; rAHv ov, tAHY FH, WAHY dr, 
mrp ef, 2966 a; w. inf., 2966 b. 

TwAApYS, W. gen. or dat., 1422. 

wAnoiov, 1437, 1440, 1700. 

mAnrre, 514, 593 a, 595, 819, 1740. 

-thods, 290 a, 354 b, 1482. 

TwAYV, 491. 

arvetw, 503 v, 650 b. 

avéw, 897, 489 f, 503, 607, 806. 

TIvig, decl., 285. 23. 

wé0ev, 346 ; dev yap, 2805 b. 
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qoGev, enclit., 181 b, 346. 

mo0éw, 488 b, 806; w. acc., 1549. 

7601, 346 D2; aot, enclit., 181 b. 

mot, enclit., 181 b, 346; aot, 346. 

wroléw, 385, 390; perf. subjv., 693, and 
opt., 696 ; periph. w., 1722; w. part. 
and inf., 2115; 7. e@ (kadds) W. acc., 
1591 a, w. part., 2101; ody ¢& =, 
1653 ; rdvra w. W. part., 2102. 

qowds, 840; motos, 340, 1186, 2648. 

modkenéw, fut. mid. w. pass. mean., 808 ; 
oby Tim (werd Tivos), 15230 nN. 1. 

moXtopKéw, fut. mid. as pass., 809. 

modus, 268, 270 c, 271 ; added to proper 
name, 1139, 1142 c. 

mwoXtrevopat, dep. w. pass. mean., 813 d. 

wots, decl., 311; comp., 319 and c; 
TOAA@, Todt, mapa TOA W. superl., 
1091; w. and w’t art., 1189; modu or 
ToAAS W. comp., 1514, 1586; zoddot 
kat &ddoxr, 2879 a. 

arovéw, 488 b; perf. subjy., 693. 

mropevopar, 815, 1881. 

-rop%os, compounds of, accent, 894 n. 

awéppe, comp., 345 a; prep., 1700. 

m6a0s, trogds, 340. 

aér (for-rort), 75 v. 

qmorapds, W. a proper name, 1139, 1142 ¢. 

qoré, 174 a, 181 b, 346¢ ; more, 181 b, 346. 

arotepov (aotepa) .. . 4, 2656-2660, 2675. 

métepos, Totepds, 340. 

tori, 1695. 

tov, wot, 181 b, 3846; of wov; of rl 
mov; of 5% mov; 20511; yap 54 aov, 
2820 ; ydp mov, 2820; 7 rou, 2865. 

mobs, 255, 2b, 311d. 

mpayparevopar, 812 a, 813 d. 

apdos, decl., 311 c. 

ampatrw, 514, 571, 809, 819; w. advs., 
1709 b. 

apéret, quasi-impers., 1985. 

ampeoBevrfs, decl., 285. 24. 

aplv, improper prep., 1700; w. aor. for 
plup., 1948; temp. conjunc., 2383 ¢ ; 
implying purpose, 2418 a; w. indic., 
2480-2442; w. subjv., 2430-2441, 
2443-2447 ; w. opt., 2430-2441, 2448— 
2452 ; w. inf., 2430-2441, 2453-2457 ; 
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% ply, 2457 ; rplv #, 2460 ; after neg., 
w. redundant ov, 27538. 

aptw, 489 c, 500. 2. 

amps, o not elided, 72 c; cpds. of, 449 b, 
884 b; use, 1073, 1675, 1677, 1694; 
gen. w. verbs compounded w., 1384, 
14038. 

mpoOUpéopar, a pass, dep., 812. 

ampotyp, accent of forms, 426f, 746 c; 
mpotewat W. part., 21038. 

mpoopdw, w. gen., 1357. 

ampds, use, 1073, 1675-1678, 1695, 1755; 
dat. w. vbs. compounded w., 1544— 
1550. 

ampocSoxdo, followed by 4, 2726. 

tmpocbokia él, w. obj. clause, 2224 a. 

Tpoojket, Ww. dat. of pers. and gen. of 
thing, 1467 ; quasi-impers., 1985. 

ampsoGev, 2440 ; mpdcber 4, 2459. 

Tporkvvéw, W. acc., 1591 b. 

mpoortvyxdave, w. dat., 1523 a, 

mpoow, improper prep., 1700. 

arpotepov, 1042 n.; mpdbrepor 7, 2383 ©, 
2458 ; rpdrepov . . . mplv, 2440. 

apdtepos, 320, 349 c, 1042 b, 

arporl, 1695, 

tpodacifopar, a mid. dep., 813 ¢. 

amp&rtos, 320, 349 c, 1042 b. 

at for 7, 131. 

arate, tenses w. inserted oc, 489 f. 

arqoow, 571, 688; w. acc., 1595 a. 

amrdhepnos, rTdAts, 131. 

arioow, form of pres., 514 a. 

mrvw, 488 a, 600. laand1 pv. 

-wrw, verbs in, 505, 506. 

muvOdvonat, hear, learn of, W. gen., 
1361 ; become aware of, learn, w. acc. 
and part., 1863, 2112 b, 2144; hear 
from, w. gen., 1864, 1411; hear about, 
w. gen., 1865 ; of past and pres. com- 
bined, 1885 a; w. é7c or ws, 2110- 
2112, 2145; w. inf., 2144; w. gen. 
and part., 2111, 2112 a, 2144. 

wip, decl., 254 b, 285. 25 ; ep. 256, 1d. 

awe, enclit., 181 b. 

aes, enclit., 181 b, 846. 

ms, 346; rads ob wédrAw; 1959 d; ras 
yap ; 2805 b, 2806 a. 
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P, initial, 13, 18 ; pp, see pp; for o, dial., | 
132 p; subst..stems in, 259-262 ; ini- 
tial, doubled after ang., 420 a, after 
redup., 442 b; suffixes w., 860. 

pa, 72 D, 181 p, 2787; % pa, 2800. 

paSros, comp., 319. 

padlas déperv, w. part., 2100. 

pelo, 511. 

féw, 105 a, 503, 594, 607, 806. 

pyyvopt, 524 a, 594, 733, 742, 819. 

ptyéo, 398, 641. 

pp, 138, 80; and po, 79, Intr. E, w. 2. 

po, 79, 102. : 

@¥opat, 500. 1 aand 1»; w. redundant 
ph, 2741. 

povvip., 489 e, 731. 


%, two forms (c,s), 1a; pronunc., 26; 
cons. bef., 97-102; bef. cons., 103-} 

108 ; disappears, 118-121, 123 ; for +, | 
6, dial., 182 p; movable, 136, 186 p; 
subst.-stems in, 268 ff.; suffixes w., | 
865; inserted in perf. and first aor. 
pass. system, 489; between root (or 
stem) and suff., 836; cpds. of words 
begin. w., 878. 

-cat, 2d pers. ending, 465 a. 

oPévvips, 415, 489 c, 523 f x. 1, 
780, 736, 756 a, 759, 819; BAG, 

-7$, Aeol. for -fw, 508 v. 

-ve, denoting place whither, 342. 

veavTod, 329, 1199. 2a, 1200. 2 d, 1218- 
1287. 

oébev, oeto, oéo, ceo, ced, wev, 325 v. 

celw, 429 av, 489. ~ 

-veiw, Vos. in, 868. 

veiw, 425 b (2) pv, 442 bv, 477 Dw, 
548 ap, 688. 

onpaive, tenses w. inserted o, 480 h. 

-78at, inf. ending, 469d; cp. 72 v. 

-70c, -8o, -cbov, -cbwv, -rbar, 468. } 

-o8ov, for -cyy in dual, in Hom., 465 c. | 

-7 00, -7 ov, 466. 3p, 

-cbwoarv, 466. 3. 

-o1, in dat. pl., 250; denoting place | 
where, 542; 2d pers. end., 463 b. 

cttos, 6, ra, gita, 281, * 

oredr, 687. 


5 
7 


58, | 
59. 
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oKérropat, dep, w. pass. mean., 813 d. 

-ox%, iterative imperfs. and aors, in, 
495. 

ororéw (-douar), W. obj. clause, 2210 b, 
2224 a; w. wh and inf., 2210 b. 

-7Kw, vbs. in, 526-528, . 

-oo, 2 pers. ending, 465 b, 466. 2 a. 

-ropat, -foopat, -B4copar, 1738. 

ovés, decl., 330; w. and w’t art., 1182, 
1183, 1196 a; use, 1196-1199, 1203. 

omdw, 488 a, 489 c. 

oo, and tr, 78, 112, 114, Intr. BE, x. 2; 
oo in Hom., 81 pv 8, in fut., 534 b v, 
in ‘aor., 544 pv, 545 pv, 

-oor, in dat. pl., 250 p 2. 

-7ow, vbs. in, 518-516. 

ordSvov, pl., 281; vixdw orddiov, 1576. 

orépyo, perf., 570; w. part., 2100. 

orépopar, of enduring result, 1887. 

oropvipt, 489 e, f. 

orparés, implied, 1027 a. 

otpédw, 125 g v., 586 band p, 595, 816. 

o%, coi, elision in, in Epic, 72 p; en- 
clit., 181 a and p; decl., 825; of 
imaginary pers., 1198. 

ovyyevns, W. dat., 1417. 

cwuyylyvacke, W. part. and dat., 2108. 

wvyxwpéw, followed by 4, 2726, 

ovAdéyw, with eds, 1660 b. 

-cthos, compounds of, accent, 804 n. 

cvpBatver, 1982 a, 1985. 

cupPovdreta, w. 47, 2720. 

cipmds, see was. 

oupdéper, w. dat., 1462, 1592. 

aviv, in epds., bef. ¢, 101 a; use, 1511, 
1675, 1677, 1679, 1696 ; dat. w. vbs. 
compounded w., 1544-180 ; in cpds., 
denoting completion of action, 1648, 
1680 ; ody 8 roréw, 1653. 


'ouvinnws, w. gen., 1361; w. ace., 1361 ; 


dramat. aor., 1937. 

cvbvorSa, w. part. and dat., 2108. 

ods, indir, reflex, in Att. prose, 1228 b ; 
ods for, 325 f. 

ode, 325 ce and p 1, 325 p 4. 

ohea, opéas, opens, 325 p 1, 2. 


todets, as indir. reflex., 1228 b and wn. 1. 


odelwv, 325 v1, 4. 
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odérepos, 330, 1202. 2 d, 1203 bn. 

ohérepos avTav, 1202. 2 b, 1203 b and n. 

ohéwv, 325 p 1, 2; 1202. 1 c, 1203 a. 

ot, for adrots, -azs, in Hdt., 325 p 2. 

vol(v), 1384p; rarely sing,, 325 e, 

rhlor(v), enclit., 325 p 1; as indir. re- 
flex. in Att. prose, 325 d, 1228 b, 1229; 
in Hdt., 326 p 2, 1195. 

ods, in Hom., 380 p 1. 

Thai, rpdiv, 325 D1. 

owtrepos, in Hom., 330 p 1. 

ooév, as indir. reflex. in Att. prose, 
1228 b; as dir. reflex., 1202. 2 e, 
1203 b; cody aura», reflex., 1202. 
2c, 1203 b. 

oxed6v, improper prep., 1700. 

oxlf{o, fut., 539 e. 

odteo, 489 b, f, 508 a, 818; o. wy}, 2741, 

oés, decl., 289 c, 289 pv. 


T, bef. dental stop, 83; bef. », 86; 
change to ¢, 115, Intr. C, x. 1, 4; bef. 
rough breathing, 124 and p; for oc, 
dial., 1382 p; inserted, bef. suff., 837 ; 
suffixes w., 863. 

v-, class of pres. stems, 505. 

‘TadGs, decl., 298. 

raviw, 489 c, 500. 1 p, 541 a. 

-tTaros, super}. ending, 313. 

TavTy, 346. 

TaXLoTA, W. 
2383. 

taxtov or Cirrev, from Oaxiwy, 125 f. 

Taxvs, comparison of, 319. 

ré, pron., enclit., 181 p, 325 p 4. 

ré, particle, enclit., 181 a; added to 
rel., 838 ad, 2970; ds re, ws ef re, 
2087 b, 2481-2485 ; wév.. . re, 2918; 
otre .. . Té, 2945, 2046; uses, 2967- 
2983. 

-re, advs. in, 344. 

velv, 825 D1. 

Tedreiw, 650 b. 

» tehéw, 391, 409 e and n., 488 a, 489 c, 
539 a and pv. 

téuva, w. two accs., 1626. 

té, réos, Te0d, Teots, Tet, rets, 325 D 4. 

teds, in Hom,, 330 v 1. : 


ws, émel, éreidy, 


brs, 
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| -+réos, verbal adjs. in, 425 c, 471, 473; 


in -réov, 933 b; copula omitted w. 
-réoy, 944 b ; dat. of agent w., 1488. 

-tepos, comp. end., 313. 

vépmw, aor, pass., in Hom., 586 b vp; 
répropa:, W. part., 2100. 

revXw, 502 a, 693. 

téxvn, implied, 1027 b. 

7, THSe, 346. 

gyxw, 595, 816; tr. and intr., 819. 

+X, improper prep., 1700. 

tyAukéo$e, 333d, 340. 

tndtkotros, 333 e, 340, 1180, 1180a. 

-rynv, rarely for -rov in 2 dual, 464 d. 

thvika, ThviKkdde, tTHvikatra, 346, 

~™mp, -Tys, cpd. nouns in, 888 c, 

typéw, fut. mid., 808 ; w. obj.cl., 2210 b ; 
w. wy and inf., 2210 b. 

vm, 113, 114. 

-1, 3d pers. ending, 463 c. 

Ti, -oTi, advs. in, 344. 

-tt, -@., in imper., 125 b, 676. 

tlOnpa, form ridqueros, 28 v; decl. of 
part., 307 ; conjug., 416; analysis of 
forms, 744-767 ; réOecuai, 767 ; w. part. 
or inf., 2144, 

tiktw, pres. as perf., 1887 a. 

tipdw, decl. of pres. part., 310 ; inflec., 
385 ; fut. mid. w. pass, mean., 809 ; 
Tipdw (Tiudopal) rit Oavdrov, and 
Tiudouai Tivos, 1374, 

Tipiis, Tipnes, 299 p, 

tipopéo, uses of act. and mid., 1376, 
1472, 1591 a, 1734. 17. 

atv, ttn, 325 p 4. 

tivw, 488 c, 489.6, 523 fn. 2; rlvw dixny 
)( thropac Slxny, 17384, 18, 

tis, accent, 154, 334 ; decl., 384; w. art., 
1186, 2648; subst. and adj., 1262- 
1265; rf w. comp., 1514, 1586; ri 
od wérdw ; 1959 d; rl paddy; ri wafer ; 
2064 a; rf txwv; 2064 D; tva ri, ds rl, 
6r. rl, 2644 a; rl yap; 2805; ré pay; 
Ti phy ov; 2921, — 

tis, accent, 154, 174 a, 334; enclit., 181 
b; decl., 334 ; w. daérepos, etc., 339d; 
w.sec, pers. of imper., 1016 ; position, 
1155, 1266 ; use, 1266-1270 ; w. comp., 
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1514, 1586 ; of rf wou; 2651 £5; wij rh 
ye, 2763 e. 

tha-, 551, 682 D, 687, 705, 806; ErAqv 
w. part. or inf., 2127. 

rol, tat, 332 D, 3388 v1. 

rol, in crasis, 68; elision, 72D; euclit., 
181 d, 1486, 2984-2987 ; dAdd yd Toe 
(rol ye), 2786 ; yap Tor, 2820; Tovydp, 
etc., 2987. 

roi = gol, 825 p 1, 2, ep. 1486. 

Tovyapotv, rovydpro., 2987. 

toivuv, 2880, 2987. 

Totos, 340; w. inf., 2003. 

tovweSe, 333 d, 340, 1180, 1245, 1249. 

rovotros, 333 e, 340, 1180, 1245, 1249. 

TtoApdaw, W. part. or inf., 1992 a, 2127, 

-tos, verbal adjs. in, 425 c and wn., 471, 
472, 1488. 

réaos, 340; w. inf. in Hom., 2003. 

tomdoke, 383d, 340, 1180, 1245, 1249. 

togottos, 333 e, 340, 1180, 1245, 1249; 
Tocobrw, rogodrov, correl, to sew, bror, 
2468-2473. 

téac0s, 340 D. 

Tote, W. part., 2080; 5% ré7e, 2840. 

tort, ToTé wey... Tore dé, 346 bz 

tourt, derivation, 75 a. 

tpérw, 554 c, 571, 586 b, 595, 596. 

Tpébw, 125 g, 595, 808; w. acc., 1579. 

tpéxo, 125 g, 529, 806. 

tplw, 488 a; w. ace. 1595 a. 

tptBw, 501, 570, 571, 695, 808. 

rprtpys, decl., 264, 

tpirtés, treble, 354 d. 

tpixa and rpix 0a, 354 p. 

tprxés, for Opixos, 125 f. 

Todas, accent of dual, 252 a. 

tT, and oo, see oo. A 

-tte (Ion. and Later Att. -cw), vbs. 
in, 613-516. 

tb, thou, thee, 181 p, 3825 p 4, 

Tvyxdve, Ww. gen., 1350; évrvyxdww w. 
dat., 1350; w. subst., equiv. to pass. 
vb., 1753; part. w., 1873, 2006; in 
part. w. finite vb., 2096 f ; dy omitted 
with, 2119. 

rovy, 825 D1, 4. 

rTupayvvéw, W. gen., 1370. 
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+@, therefore, 2987, 

ras, 346. 

-tecav, imper. ending, 466. 3. 
rwird, Twtrot, 68 D. 


Y, pronunc., 24, 24 p; quantity, 4, 
500 ; semivowel, 20 ; not elided, 72 €; 
interchanged w. ¥, 27, 87, 501; i for, 
28 p; dial. for a, 0, 88D; v:ev: ov, 
see ev; subst.-stems in, 268; in aug., 
435. , 

bBplto, fut. mid. as pass., 809; w. acc., 
els teva, OF mpds Teva, 1591 a, 1592. 

‘wp, decl., 253 b, 285. 26. 

ver, 500. 1 a, 934 a. 

-v~@, vbs. in, 866. 6 b. 

vt, diphth., 6; pronune, 25. 

vids, 285. 27 and D; omitted, 1801. 

ipéas, 325 v1, 2. 

dpetav, vpéov, 325 D 1, 2, 4. 

wpés, bply, vpds, 325 f, 325 v 4. 

dpérepos, 318 b, 330, 1182, 1183, 1196, 
1197; reflex. and non-refiex., 1200, 
1203. ; 

bpércpos abtrav, 1200, 2 b, 1203 b and wn. 

tppes, etc., 10 v, 105 pd, 184 p, 325 p 
1, 3. 

dyes, in Hom., 330 p 1. 

Dpov, Upiv, Upas, 325 £, 825 v 4. 

-vvva, pres. in, 519 p. 

-w%-, tense-suff., 523 e. 

-tvw (Aeol. -vyyw), vbs. in, 518 c, 519, 
866. 8. 

tr (i776), 75 D. 

tral, dra-, 1698. 

tralépios, pred. tse, 1042 a. 

traxote, w. gen., 1465. 

Sraros, 320 a. 

bretp, 1697. 

Srék, 1649 a. 

trép, cpds. of, w. gen., 1884, 1403; 
cpds. of, w. acc., 1384; use, 1675, 
1677, 1697. 

tnepBatve, surpass, W.acc., 1403. 

tbrepBddAdAw, surpass, w. acc., 1408. 

tréprepos, tbrépratos, 320. 

Ubrevbtvos, W. gen. or dat., 1425. 

trikoos, W. gen, or dat., 1421. 
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barurxvéopat, Ww. 
2726. 

x6, use, 1491-1494, 1511, 1675, 1676, : 
1678, 1679, 1698, 1755 ; epds. of, w.: 
dat., 1544-1550; cpds. of, w. acc.,° 
1546. 

trokapBave, Ww. 
2580. 

bropéve, Ww. part. or inf., 2127, 

tromreto, w. obj. clause, 2224 a. 

-Dpe (Aeol). -vppw), vbs. in, 519. 

vs, gender of, 255. 2 ¢. 

-Us, parts. in, decl., 308. 

-vs, gen. of nouns in, accent, 163 a. 

-és, numeral words in, 354 e. 

Uorepov 7}, 2459. 

Sorepos, Yotaros, 820; vordrios, 320 p. 

Salve, 489 b. | 

bdtepar, followed by redundant 4%, | 
2741, 


inf., 1868 c; w. uy, 


' 


inf., 2580; w. 
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hastily, 2062 a; d¢épwv, with, 2068 a; 
pépw xadewds, padiws, Ww. part., 2100. 

debyo, fut. mid. as act., 806; be prose- 
cuted, equivalent to a pass., 1378, 
1752; flee from, w.acc., 1597; detyw 
Sleny (ypapyv), 1570; pres. for perf., 
1887 ; w. redundant uy, 2740. 


i dnt, form ¢d6, 125 g w.; enclitic 


forms, 181 c, 424 a, 784; dys, 463 b; 
diic8a, 463 b (2) p; inflec. of, 783- 
786; mean. of tenses, 787-788; od 
onut, 787, 2691, 2692 a; py betw. 
voc, and attrib., 1285; w. inf. (87:, 
as), 2017 a; put wx}, 2728. 


dbdve, 374 n., 488 b, 489 £; sec. aor., 


682 a, 682 p, 687; fut. mid. as act., 
806; w. ace., 1597; part. w., 1878, 
2096; in part. w. finite vb., 2062 a, 
2096 f; as forerunner of wplv, 2440 a; 
ovk pOnv . . . Kal, 2876. 


Sw, 500. 1 p, 93844; fut, mid. as pass., | OGelpw, tr. and intr., 819. 


808. H 

tao, -Ga, vbs. in, 500, 500 v, 601, 522, | 
608, 866. 5. | 

®, pronunc., 26; bef. dental stop, 82; 
bef. 1, 85; bef. », 88; changed to r 
in redup., 125 a; for @, dial., 182 p, 
suffixes w., 862. 

halve, form épdvdnv, 125 2 N.; wepdvGar, 
125 gN.; wepdoGw, 713; tenses with 
inserted c, 489 h; aors. pass. of, 
595; a mid. pass., 814, 817; tr. and 
intr., 819; personal constr. w., 1983 ; 
w. part., 2106; gaivouac W. part. or 
inf., 1965, 2106, 2143; &» omitted 
w., 2119. . 

pdrayé, decl., 256. 

avepds éoti, w. bre Or part., pavepdy 
gore w. drt, 1982 n., 2107. 

dos, decl., 258 v. 

haonw, 787 ; ob pdoxw, 2692 a. 

delBopar, 502 a; repidajoerar, 580 D. 

héptatos, pépurtos, 319. 

épw, aors., 448, 544d; dépre, 634 ; fut. 
mid. as pass., 809 ; dépe, of more than 


8iva, 488 a, 688; Hom. d6tro, 758 D. 


ued -pry, 134 p; cases in, 280. 


Hrrtéo, form Pidrnu, plrecor, 463. D; didn, 
Aeolic imper., 466 a D; iAnpevac, 
657 ; fut. mid. as pass., 808. 

lros, comparison of, 315, 319. 

drortpéopar, a pass. deponent, 812. 

dlv, 325 v 4. 


‘diréo, 500. 1a. 


prays, decl., 256. 

ho, $4, suffix, 862. 3. 

oPéw, form repbByoGe, 713; aor. pass. 
as inid., 815; ¢goBdoua w. acc., 1595 
a; goPyoopac and poByOjcouas, 1911; 
poPéopar, w. redund. uy, 2741. 

Powik, quantity of «, 254 b. 

opto, dopénc., 463 c pv; Hom. inf., 
657. 

pdyvipn, 595, 733. 

pate, form meppaduévos, 409 b pv, 489 
D; éréppade, 549 D; command, w. 
inf., 1992 c, 1997, 2017; say, w. 
ére or as, 2017. 

dpact, 259 pv. 

parte, 514 a. 


one person, 1010; w. hort. subjv., | ppéaip, decl., 253 b, 258 c. 
1797 a, b, w. imper., 1836; ¢épwr, | dpyy, gender of, 255, 1 c. 
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hpirre, form redpixwr, 557 b 2, 700 v. 

dpovéw, fut. mid. as pass., 809. 

ppovritw, w. obj. cl., 2210 b, 2224 a; 
w. wh and inf., 2210 b. 

potfos, 124 a. 

dpovpds, 124 a. 

ovyj, decl., 216. 

dviw, 522 Nn. 

traf, decl., 256. 

ovddrrw, act. )( mid., 1597, 1734. 19; 
gudrdrropar w. int., 2210 bd; pudrdrrw, | 
and ¢vddrropat, with obj. cl., 2210 b, | 
2224 a; w. redund. yy, 2740. | 

do, 488 c, 500.1 aand 1p; mepixer, 
557 p 2; sec. aor., 687; perf. subjv., 
6938, opt., 696; tr. and intr., 819; 
pres. as perf., 1887 a; perf. as pres:, 
1946. 

dwvéw, command, w. inf., 1992 c, 1997, 
2017 ; say, W. dri or ws, 2017. 

dovhes, decl., 299, 

dds, light, 252 a, 253 .c, 255. 1 b. 


X, pronunc., 26; bef. dental stop, 82 ; 
bef. «, 85; changed to « in redup., 
125 a; suffixes w., 864. 

Xalpw, xexapjow and xexapjoouas, in 
Hom., 584 p; w. éri and dat., 1518 ; 
w. acc. of person and pred. part. in 
poetry, 1595 b; w. dat, 1595 b; w. 
part., 2100; xalpwr, with impunity, 
2062 a. 

xadérre, 505 a, 

xarerds dépev, w. part., 2100. 

Xapdate, 1589. 

xapters, 114 a, 299, 313 a. 

Xap, 1665 a, 1700. 

Xapis, 257, 313 a. 

xdoKxo, 698, 806. 

xelrror, 87 v2. 

xetp, 255. 1d, 285. $8; implied, 1027 b. 

Xelpav, xelptoros, 319. 

xAArouv, in Aeol., 347 p 3. 

xéo, 477 b x., 607, 488 a, 503; fut., 541, 
1881; first aor., 543.4; sec. aor., 688. 

xnAtor, xedlor, in Dor., 37 p 2, 347 pv 3. 

xXOdv, 131, 255.1 ¢. 

Xt, 112, 
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-xt, in valys, 186, 

Xrtw, 500, 2. 

XorAdw, KexorAdcera, 580 D; éxodwoduny 
and éxoAdé6np, 802 pv. 

yods, decl., 275. 

Xow, tenses w. inserted c, 489 a, c. 

Xpdopar, 394, 395, 487 a, 489 e, 641 n, 
813; w. dat., 1509; mean. of act. 
and mid., 1734. 20; xpapevos, with, 
2068 a. 

Xpaw, am eager sor, 394. 

Xpaw, utter an oracle, 394, 487 a, 489 e, 
641 p. 

Xpedv, copula omitted w., 944 b. 

xpy, form xpiv or expyv, 488 b, 793; 
inflec., 793; an old noun, 793, 1562 ; 
quasi-impers., 983 b, 1985; w. acc. 
and inf., 1562, 1985 b; w. acc. and 
gen., 1562; use of xpqv w. and with- 
out &, 1774-1779, 1905, 2313-2315 ; 
w. either 7 or od, 2714, 

Xptpa, w. gen. to express size, etc., 1294. 

xptw, 489 b, e, 500. 2 and 2 pv. 

Xpdvios, pred. use, 1042 a. 

Xpuoeos, deci. , 290. 

Xpes, 257 pv, 285. 29, 

x4pa, decl., 216 ; implied, 1027 b. 

xepls, 1097 b, 1700; w. ob, 2753. 


W, 21, 22. 

haw, 394. 

Be, éov, lv, 325 pv 4. 

esSw, a mid. pass., 818. 

ios, gender, 232 d; implied, 1027 b. 


Q, pronunc., 24; interchanged w. o, 27, 
86, 738 ¢; for ov, dial., 833 p; inter- 
changed w. @ and a, and w. 7 and e 
or a, 36, 831; length. from o, dial., 
37 p 2; stems in, 267. : 

w/y-, long thematic vowel, 457, 458, 

667, 674, 692, 749, 757 a. 

&, W. voc., 1284, 1284. 

-w, in gen., 214p 5c, 2380p 1. 

-# Or -wv, in acc., 238 d. 

w-verbs, 375; conjug., 382-411 ; forma- 
tion of tense-systems, 474-601] ; tenses 
inflected according to w-conjug., 602- 
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614-624 ; inflec., 625, 711. -ws, compounds in, 163 a, 888 e; in 
», diphth., 5; pronunc., 25. acce., 280 p 4; advs, in, 343. 
aS, 346, 1245. -és, part. ending, 301 c, 309, 470 b. 
abéo, w. syllabic aug., 431. domep, after adjs. and advs. of likeness, 
@kurros, 318 v. 1601 a; w. part., 2078, 2087; in 
dy, for ofv, 2955 ; od« Sv, in Hdt., 2954 a.! wamwep ay ef, 2087 a, 2478-2480; in 
-wv, parts. in, decl., 305. comp. clauses, 2463-2465 ; wozep «i, 
-8v, in gen. pl. of first decl., 213, 229 b. | 2478-2480. 
dv, being, decl., 305. Sere, accent, 164 a, 186; w. clauses 


604 ; vowel vbs., 606-613 ; cons. vbs., &s (as, ds), demons., 180 ¢, 346, 2988. 
| 


avéopat, 431, 529, 813. of result, 1063, 2011, 2289, 2250- 
avje, 68 v. 2278 ; 9 wore, 1079, 2007; w. part. 
Spa, copula omitted w., 044 b. in Hom. w. force of dre, 2085; in- 
Sprorros, 68 v. troduc. clauses of comp., 24634; and 
as, proclit., 179, 180 ¢. inf., neg. with, 2759. 

és, exclam., 2682, 2685, 2998. ev, diphth., 5 v, 26; pronune., 25. 

és, relative, summary of uses as adv., | avrds, avroi, 5 vp, 68 v. 

2990-2997, as conjunc., 3000. ‘| otrdés, 68 D, 827 v. 
as, improper prep., 1702, 3003. odedéo, fut. mid. w. pass. mean., 809; 


és, as, like, 3002. w. acc., 1462, 15914; w. dat., 1591 a. 


